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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



SEVEN CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 



i 1, The 4nt%quUy and Reagan of the term Givieal or Catholic, appUei 
to these EpUtUs. 

Tas fleven Epislis* •mbimccd io the Nev TeflUflpmrt iNrtweea tke Epistle to 
the Hebrewi and in* book of Bevilatioii, an dpooled by the tern General or 
CuthoHe (xadoKMMK). Tim word doee not eoeiir in the New Testament, except 
in the msertpttons to these epistles ; and these inscriptions are no part of the 
mspired writings, and are of no authority* as it is ewdeot th^t the writere them* 
eelves wonld not affix the title to them. Indeed, the term is not applied with 
strict propriety to the seoond and thitd Kpistlee o£ John ; bat those Spistles are 
ranked under the general appellatian, because they weie qsq«ily vmexed to hie 
first Einstle in transeribittg, partly because they were the work of the same 
aatbor, and partly because they were so small, that there might otherwise be 
danger of their being lost— 4ficAa£/w. The Greek word eaihoUe (xo^oXuku) 
applied to these Epistles, means genend, universal,' and it was given to them 
because they were not addressed to parttcuUr churches or indiyiduals, but to 
Cbristlane at large. Sven the Epistles of Peter, however, as well as the second 
and third oS John, had oiiginAtty a definite direction, and were designed &' cer- 
tain epeeified churches and Christians, 99 really «& the Epistle to the Romans or 
Corinthians. 8eft 1 Pet, i. 1. There is, therefore, no good reason for retaining 
the tiils nosr, and it ia. omitted in the edition* of Tittman and Hahn. It wa^, 
howeter, eady applied to the Epistle^ and is found in most of the editions and 
versione of the New Testament. Thus Eusebiua, having given an accoant of 
James, called the Jkisti i^ffd our. Lord's, brother, says, ** Thus far concerning this 
Jamen^ whe ie said to be th^ ajii^hpr of the first of tl^e Epistles called catholic** 
in aaother phoe hA ifgF% "* ThiVt» ii) 1m» InstitutjIpQ^, Clement of Alexandria had 

(iii) . 
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given short explications of all the canonical Scriptures, not omitting those which 
are contradicted — I mean the Epistle of Jude, and the other etUhoHe Epistles.'' 
John's first Epistle is several times called catholic by Origen. So Athanastus, 
Epiphanius, and other Greek writers, mention the seven Epistles under the term 
catholic, — Lardoer, Works, vi. 158. Ed. Lond., 1829. Comp. Hug's Intro., 
eh. iii., § 151. <« The didactic writings of the apostles were separated into two 
collections ; the one comprising the Epistles of Paul, and bearing generally the 
title 04to^€djai [apostle) ; the other containing the Epistles of the rest of the 
apostles, with the title xa^TMcai iTtustdkai (etUkoUc epistla), or xa$i6Kucai htta' 
ttikcfi tMv datocftokav (catholic epiatlet of the apoatleay — Hug, Hag supposes 
that the appellation was given to them to designate them as a class of biblical 
writings, comprising the writings of a// the apostlee, except those of PauL The 
Gospels and the Acts, he supposes, comprised one class by themselves; the Epis. 
ties of Paul a second ; and these seven Epistles, under the title of general or 
eathoUe, a third, embracing the writings of all the apostles, Paul excepted. In 
the course of time, however, the signification of the term became changed, and 
they were called catholic, because they were not addressed to any church in par- 
ticular. — ^Intro., pp. 605, 606. Ed. And., 1836. At all events, this last is the 
sense in which the word is used by Theodoret, and by subsequent commentators. 
On this point, see also Koppe, New Tes., vol. ix. 1, seq., and Noesselt, In con* 
jecturis ad historiam catholics Jacobi epistols. Opusc Fasc, ii., p. 303, seq., 
and Bertholdt, Historisch-kritische Einleitung in sammtliche kanonische und 
apokryphische Scriften des A. und N. T., i. p. 216, seq. 

It may be added-, that the term * canonical' was given to these Epistles, about 
the middle of the sixth century, by Cas8ioddriu8,.and by the writer of the pro- 
logue to these Epistles, ascribed to Jerome, though not his. The reason why 
this appellation was given is not known. — Lardner, Works, vi. 160. 

§ 2. The canonical Authority of these Epistles. 

** Before the fourth century," says Hug, Intro., p. 606, ** in which, for the first 
time, undeviating unanimity in all the churches, in respect to the canon, was 
effected. Christian writers with perfect freedom advocated or denied the authen- 
ticity of certain writings of the New Testament Individual Fathers admitted 
or rejected certain books, accordmg as their judgment dictated. Besides tb« 
Epistle to Che Hebrews and the Apocalypse, this was the case, as is well known, 
in regard to several of the catholic Epistles, viz., that of James, the second and 
third of John, the second of Peter, and that of Jude." It is of some importance 
here to inquire what bearing this fact should have on the question of the canoni- 
cal authority of these Epistles, or the question whether they are to be regarded 
as constituting a part of the inspired writings. Some genarai reraaika only will 
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b« made heve ; m bmm partieiiiv examinatioa will be proper in caamitring tb« 
tridenees of the genoineneia of the leTerel Bpisttes. See the Introduction to 
Jemee, to second Peter, to second end third John, and to Jude. 

The fads in the case, in Mgard to theae disputed Epistlea, were these .— 

(1.) They were alwaja eircnlated under the names of the respective authors 
whoae namea they bear, and, by established custom, were subjoined to the other 
bibUcal books, thottgh they had not universally the eatimation which was given 
to the otben. 

(2.) In BMMt of the choxehea, these Epistles were made use of, as Eusebina 
testifies^ equally with the other Scriptures. 

(3.) There was supposed by many to be a want (0po8iUve historical testimony 
in their favour ; at least of the evidence which existed in favour of the other 
books of the New Testament 

(4.) It was not supposed that there was any positive testimony againtt the 
genuineness of these writings. The sole ground of doubt with any of the Fa- 
thers was, that there were not the same historical vouchers for their genuineness 
which there were for the other books. 

(5.) They were never regarded as books that were certainly to be rejected. 
Those who entertained doubts in regard to them did not argue agairut their 
genuineness, but only expressed doubts in respect to their canonical authority. 

(6.) Even these doubts were in time removed, and after the fourth century 
these Epistles were everywhere received as a part of the genuine inspired writ- 
tnga. The progress of investigation removed aU doubt from the mind, and they 
were allowed a place among the undisputed writings of the apostles, as a part 
of the word of God. 

In regard, therefore, to the influence which this fact should have on the esti- 
mate which we form of their genuineness and canonical authority, we msy 



(1.) That the settled and established voice of antiquity is in their favour. 
That opinion became at length harmonious, and was all the more valuable, from 
the fact that there ever had been any doubts. The general judgment of the 
church now in their favour is the result of long and careful inquiry ; and an 
opinion is always more valuable when it is known to have been the result of 
long and careful investigstion. 

(2.) The facts in regard to these epistles showed that there was great cautum 
in the early Christian church about admitting books into the canon. None 
were received without examination < none where the evidence was not supposed 
to be clear. The honest doubts of the early Christian Fathers were stated and 
canvassed, and passed for what they were worth ; and the highest care was taken 
to remove the doubts, when any existed. No books were admitted into the 
canon by a mere voie of a synod or council, or by any ecclesiastical body. The 
I* 
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books which were admitted were received became thei^ was tvidtnce that they 
were genuine which satisfied the cfaarch at large, and they Were Teeognleed «« 
canonical by common consent 

(3.) It has been observed above, that there never Was any ptmUtet evf^ktice 
against the authority and genuineness of the dtspoted bodkf. Btit, as Hog has 
remarked (p. 607), even the negative argument loses ttioeh of Its foite Ivhen its 
chariBLCter is considered. Such is their brevity, that h was IbSS inaj to «ii«b)i^ 
their authority, or to demonstrate their authorship by any internal evidence, tiiaii 
in regard to the longer Epistles. It happiened, also, from Ihe bvevit^ of the 
Epistles, that they were less frequently quoted by the early FaAhetrs than thei 
longer ones were, and hence it was more difficult to demobstrrfte thait Ihey W6re 
early received. But it is dear that this arose, not ftom any ihiiig in the Ef»iitlei 
which was calculated to excite suspicion as to their origlfl, but from the natura 
of the case. On the supposition that they are genuine, and were terty regarded 
as genuine, this difficult would be aa great as on lbs sUppoaitlen that th^ st« 
not. But if so, the difficulty is manifestly of no feree. On this whole subject, 
the reader may find all that is necessary to be said in fbe Prelegoniena of Koppi 
in Eptstolas CatholtcaS. See also Hug's Iittro^ % Ifil, 169. 



THE 

GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES. 



INTRODUCTION. 



^l. The QueBiion tohowas the Amtke r tfikk Bpialk, 

Thbbb have been mora difficult qoettioBS named in regnd to the Epietle ot 
lames than perhaps any other portion of the New TeetaiMnL Those ^Mrtioin 
it is of importanee to examine as faliy as is consisteiit witli the design ef theas 
Notes ; that is, so far as to enable a candid inquirer to see whal is the mJ diA- 
calty in the case, and what is» so for as can be ascertained, the Irath. 

The first question is, Who was the anther t It has been attriboted to one ef 
three persons : — ^to James < the elder,' the son of Zebedee, and brother nf John.; 
to James * the less,' son of Alpheus or Cleopfeas ; «nd to a Janes of whom Ba- 
thing mora is known* Some have supposed, atse^ that tba lamas who is tneo- 
tionml as the 'Lord's brother' (Gal. i. 19), was a difieient person from James 
the son of Alpheus. 

There are no methods of deterratnhig Ibis point from the Bpisde itself. All 
that can be established from the Epistle is^ (1.) That the name of the author was 
James^diuu 1; (3.) That he professed to bea'^servaat of God," oh. i 1 ; (3») That 
he had been probably a Jew, and sustained sneh a relation to those to whom he 
wrote AS to make it proper for him to address them with authority ; and, (4.) That 
he was a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, oh. ii« 1 ; vrS. 

There are two persons, if not three, of the name of Jametf menlaonsd in the 
New Testament The one is James, the son of Zebedee. Matt iv. 31. Mark 
iii. 17. Luke vi. 14. Acts i. 13, et al. He was the brother of John, and is nsuid^ 
mentioned in connexion with him. Matt ir. 1^1; xvk. i. Mark v. 37; xiii. ^^etuL 
The name of their mother was Salome. Comp. Matt, xxvii. 66, with Mark xv. 40. 
He was put to death by Herod Agrippa, about A. C.41. Aets xii. % He wm 
called the major, or the elder — ^to distingiHsh hitai from the other James, the 

Jounger, or the keSf Mark xt. 40; called also, in anclant history, James the 
ust 

The other James was a son of Alpheus er Gleophaa. Mtstt x. 3. Mark 
iii. 18, Acts i. 13. Luke xxiv. tR. That Atpheos and Cleophas was the same 
person is evident from the fiict that both the words «re derived from the Hebrew 
. ^fiSn— JUko^Aft. The name of the mother of this James was Mary (Mark xv. 
40) ; and James, and Joses, ao^ flmon, and Judas, are mentioned as brethren. 
Matt xiiL 55. There is also a ivmes mentioned in Matt xiil 65. Mark vi. 3, 
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and Gal. i. 19, at a « brother of our Lord." On tlie meaniog of thia exprMMoo, 
w e Notea on Gal. i. 19. 

It haa bean a qaeation which haa been agitated from the earlieat Umea, whether 
the Jamea who is mentioned aa the son of Alpheua, and the James who ia men- 
tioned as the « Lord's brother," were the same or different persons. It is not 
necessary for the purposea of theae Notes to go into an examination of thia qaea- 
tion. Those who are disposed to see it pursued, may consult Hug's Intro., § 158, 
and the works there referred to ; Neander's History of the Planting and Training 
of the Christian Church, vol. ii. p. 2, seq., Edin. Ed.; and Michaelia' Intro., vol. 
!▼. 271, aeq. The question, aaya Neander, ia one of the moat difficult in the 
apostolic history. Hug supposes that James the son of Alpheus, and James the 
brother of the Lord, were the same. Neander supposes that the Jamea men- 
tioned by the title of the <* Lord's brother" waa a son of Joseph, either by a for- 
mer marriage, or by Mary, and consequently a ** brother" in the stricter sense. 

It is remarked by Michaelis, that Jamea may have been called «< the Lord'a 
brother," or mentioned aa one of his brethren, in one of the following senses : 
(1.) That the peraona accounted aa the <« brethren of the Lord" (Matt. xiii. 55, 
et aL) were the sons of Joseph, not by Mary the mother of Jesus, but by a for- 
mer wife. This, says he, waa the moat ancient opinion, and there ia in it nothing 
improbable. If so, they were older than Jesus. (2.) It may mean that they 
were the sons of Joseph by Mary, the mother of Jesus. Comp. Notes on Matt. 
xiiL 55. If so, James waa an own brother of Jesus, but younger than he. There 
b nothing in this opinion inconsistent with any statement in the Bible ; for the 
notion of the perpetual virginity of Mary is not founded on the authority of the 
Scriptures. If either of these suppositions were true, however, and James and 
Judas, the authors of the Epistles which bear their names, were literally the 
brothers of Christ, it would follow that they were not apostles ; for the elder apostle 
James was the son of Zebedee, and James the younger was the son of Alpheus. 
(3.) A third opinion in relation to James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas, is, 
that they were the sons of Joseph by the widow of a brother who had died with- 
out children, and to whom, therefore, Joseph, by the Mosaic laws, was obliged 
to raise up issue. This opinion, however, is entirely unsupported, and is wholly 
improbable; for (a) the law which obliged the Jews to take their brothers' 
widows applied only to those who were single (^Michaelis) \ and (6) if this had 
been an instance of that kind, all the requirement of the law in the case would 
have been satisfied when one heir was born. (4.) It might be maintained that, 
according to the preceding opinion, the brother of Joseph was Alpheus, and then 
they would be reckoned as his sons ; and in this case, the James and Judas who 
are called the brothers of Jesus, would have been the same as the apostles of that 
name. But, in that case, Alpheus would not have been the same as Cleopas, 
for Cleopas had a wife — the sister of Joseph's wife. (5.) A fifth opinion, and 
one which was advanced by Jerome, and which has been extensively maintained, 
is, that the persons referred to were called < brethren' of the Lord Jesus only in a 
somewhat lax sense, as denoting his near kinsmen. See Notes on Gal. i. 19. 
According to this, they would have been emmns of the Lord Jesus, and the rela- 
tionship was of this kind :— ^ames and Judas, sons of Alpheus, were the apostles, 
and consequently Alpheus waa the father of Simon and Joses. Farther, Alpheoa 
is the same as Cleopas, who married Mary, the aister of the mother of Jesus 
(John xix. 25), and consequently the sons of Cleopas were_ cousins of tha 
Saviour. 
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W hich of these optnioos is the correct one, it is impossible now to determine. 
The latter is the common opinion, and perhaps, on the whole, best sustained ; 
and if so, then there were but two Jameses referred to, both apostles, and the 
one who wrote this £pistle was a cousin of the Lord Jo^us. Neander, how- 
ever, supposes that there were two Jameses besides James the brother of John, 
Ihe son of Zebedee, and that the one who wrote this Epistle was not the 
apostle, the son of Alpheus, but was, in the stricter sense, the < brother' of our 
Lford, and was trained up with him. Hist, of the Planting of Christianity, il«, 
p. 3, seq. 

It is a circumstance of some importance^ in showing that there was but one 
James besides James the brother of John, and that this was the apostle, the son 
of Alpheus, that after the death of the elder James (Acts xiL 1), no mention ia 
made of more than one of that name. If there bad been, it is hardly possible, 
■ays Hug, that there should not have been some allusion to him. This, how. 
ever, is not conclusive ; for there is no mention of Simon, or Bartholomew, or 
Thomas after that time. 

There ia but one serious objection, perhaps, to this theory, which is, that it is 
said (John vii. 5) that *< his brethren did not believe on him.*' It is possible, 
however, that the word * brethren' in that place may not have included aU his 
kinsmen, but may have had particular reference to the larger portion of them 
(ver. 3), who were not believers, though it might have been that some of them 
were believers. 

On the whole, it seems probable that the Jamea who was the author of this 
Epistle was one of the apostles of that name, the son of Alpheus, and that he 
was a cousin of our Lord. Entire certainty on that point, however, cannot be 
hoped for. 

If the author of this Epistle was a diflferent person from the one who resided 
at Jerusalem, and who is ofVen mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, then no- 
thing more is known of him. That James was evidently an apostle (Gral. i. 19), 
and perhaps, from his relationship to the Lord Jesus, would have a special in- 
fluence and authority there. 

Of this Jsmes, little more is certainly known than what is mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Hegesippus, as quoted by Neander, says, that from child- 
hood he led the life of a Nazarene. He is described by Josephus (Archeol. xz. 
9), as well as by Hegesippus and Eusebius, as a man eminent for his integrity 
of life, and as well meriting the appellation or surname which he bore among 
the Jews, of p"^* Juracof. the Just. He is mentioned as one who set himself 
against the corruptions of the age, and who was thence termed the bulwark of 
the people — DJT hsp — itfpu>x>j "tov XooD* His manner of life is represented 
as strict and holy, and such as to command in an eminent degree the confidence 
of his countrymen, the Jews. Hegesippus says that he frequently prostrated 
himself on his knees in the Temple, calling on God to forgive the sins of his 
people, praying that the divine judgments on the unbelievers might be averted, 
and that they might be led to repentance and faith, and thus to a participation 
of the kingdom of the glorified Messiah. Neander, as above, p. 10. 

In the New TeHtament, James appears as a prominent and leading man in the 
church at Jerusalem. In !ater times he is mentioned by the ecclesiastical writers 
as • Bishop of Jerusalem ;' but this title is not given to him in the New Testa- 
ment, nor is there any reason to suppose that he filled the ofiSce which is now 
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usually <lenot»] by the word bishop. He appears, however, from some eaus^ 
to have bad his home permanently in Jerusalem, and, for a considerable portioa 
of bis life, to have been the only apostle residing there. As such, as well as 
from his near relationship to the Lord Jesus, and his own personal worth, he 
was entitled to, and received, marked respect. His prominence, and the respect 
which was shown to him at Jerusalem, appear in the following circumstances: 
(I.) In the council that was held respecting the rules that were to be imposed 
on the couverts firom the Gentiles, and the manner in which they were to be 
regarded and treated (Acts xv.), after the other apostles had fully delivered their 
sentiments, the views pf Jamea were expressed, and his counsel was followed. 
Acts XV. 13 — 29. (2.) When Feter was released firom prison, iq answer to th«s 
prayers of the assembled church, he directed those whom he first saw to * go and 
show these things to Jan^e9, and to the brethren.' ^cXb xii. 17. (9.) When 
Paul visited Jerusalem after his conversion, James is twice mentioned by ^m as 
occupying a prominent positipn there. First, Paul says that whpn he went there 
on the first occasion, he saw none of the apostles but Peter, qnd < James the 
Lord*s brother.' Gal. i. 18, 19* He is here mentioned as one of the apostles, 
and as sustaining a near relation to the Lord Jesus.. On the second occasion, 
when Paul went up there fourteen years after,, he is mentioned, in enumerating 
those who gave to him the right hand of fellowship, as one of the < pillars' of the 
church ; and among those who recognised him as an apostle, he is mentioned 
first «And when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived 
the grace that w^s ^ven unto me, they gave me and Barnabas the right hqind 
of fellowship." Ga). ij. 9. (4.) When P^ul went up to Jerusalem after his 
vi^t to Asia Minor and to Greece, the whole njiatteir pertaining to his visit 
was laid before James, and his counsel was followed by Paul. Acts xxi. 
98^24. 

The leading points in the character of James seem to have been these ; — 
(L) Incorruptible integrity ; integrity such as to secure the confidence of alY 
men, and to deserve the appellation of * the Just.' (2.) An exalted regard for 
the rites and ceremonies of the ancient religion, and a desire that they should be 
respected everywhere apd honoured. He was more slow in coming to the con- 
clusion that they were to be superseded by Christianity than Paul or Peter was 
(comp. Acts xxi. 18. Gal. ii. 12), though he admitted that they were not to be 
imposed on the Gentile converts as absolutely binding. Acts xv. 19 — ^21, 24— 
29. Repeated intimations of his great respect for the laws of Moses are found 
in the Epistle before us, thus furnishing an internal proof of Its genuineness 
If he was educated as a Nazarene, and if he always resided with the Jews, in 
the very vicinity of the Temple, this is not difiloult to be aecouated for, and tbie 
might be expected to tinge his writings. (3.) The point ig^m which he cop* 
templated religion particularly w^s, eonforruiiy to the taip. He lool^ed «t it a« 
it was intended, to regulate the life, and to {»roduce holiness of deportment, in 
opposition to all lax views of morals and low conceptions of holiness. He lived 
in a corrupt age, and among corrupt people ; among those who sought to be 
justified before God by the piere ftct that they were Jews, that they had the true 
religion, and that they were the chosen people of God, and who, in consequence, 
were lax in their morals, and comparatively regardless of the obligations to per- 
tonai holiness* He therefore contemplated religion, not so much in respect to 
the questian how man miiy \^ justified, as to the queation to what kind of ^f^ 
It will leiid m; and hia great o^tctAgrM to show that pertmai holineH is nMH»i; 



•arj to salvation. Paol, on the otfaer hand, w^a led to contemplate it mainly 
with reference to another question — bow man may he justified ; and it became 
necessary for him to show that men cannot be justified by their own woriis, but 
that it must be by faith in the Redeemer. The error which I^aul particularly 
combats, is an error on the subject of justification ; the error which James parti- 
cularly opposes, is a practical error on the influence of religion on the life. U 
wa9 because religion was contemplated by these two writers from these different 
points of view, and not from any real contradiction, that the apparent discrepancy 
arofle between the Epistle of James and the writings of Paul The peculiarity 
in the character and circumstances of James will account for the views which he 
took of religion ; and, l^eeping this in mind, it will be easy to show that there ia 
no real contradiction between these writers. It was of great importance to guant 
against each of the errors referred to; and the views expressed, by both of tho 
apostles are necessary tp understand the nature and to see the full developement 
of religiop. 

How long Jatnen lived, and when aa4 how be died* i« not certainly ImowOf 
It is agreed by ali that be apent his laai days in Jerusalem, and that be probabljjt 
died there. On the subject of his death there is a remarkable passage in Joseo 
j^ua, whipb, though its genuineness has been disputed, is worth transcribing^ 
Its, if genuine, it shows the respect in which James was held, and contains aa 
interesting accouitt of his death. It ia as follows : — (*The emperor [Roman} 
Veing informed of the death of Festus, sent Albjnus to be prefect of Judea. Bu^ 
the younger Ananus, who, M we said before, was made high priest, was baug})ty 
in his behaviour, and was very ambitious. And, mopeov^r, be was of the sect 
of the Sadduce^s, who, as we have also observed before, are, above all other Jews, 
severe ii^ their judical sentences. This, then, being the temper of Ananus, he» 
thinki|ig he had a fit opportunity, because Festus was dead, and Albinus wa# 
yet on the road, calls a council. And, bringing before them James, the brother 
of him who is called Christ, and some others, he accused them as transgressor^ 
of the lava, and had them stoned to death. But the most moderate men of the 
city, who were also reckonied most skilful in the laws, were offended at this pro* 
ceding. They therefore sent privately to the king [Agrippa th^ younger], en.* 
treating him to send orders to Ananus no more to attempt any such things." — 
AnL, B. zz. A long account of the manner of his death, by Hegesippus, is 
preserved in Eusebius, goings much more into detail, and evidently introducing 
much that is fabulous. The amount of all that can now be known in regard to 
his decease would seem to be, that he was put to death by violence in Jerusa* 
lem, a short time before the destruction of the Temple, From the well-known 
character of the Jews, this account is by no means improbable. On the subject 
of his life and death, the reader may find all that is known in Lardner^ 
Works, vol. vi. pp. 162—195; Bacon's Lives of the Apostles, pp. 41 1-^433; 
and Neandar, Hist, of the PlanUng of thjB Christian Church, ii., pp. 1-^3, 
Edin, ed. 

The belief that it was this Jasie^ the son of Alphens, who msided ao long at 
Terasalem, who was. the author of this Epistle* h«s been the common, though 
not the onanimous opinion of the Christian church, and aeema to be supperled 
by satisfactoiy aigumenta. It must evidently have been written either by him 
or by James the elder, the son of Zebedee, or by some othw JAm«s> the supposed 
literal tnother of onr Lonh 
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Iq regard to these opinions, we may observe, 

I. That the supponition that it was written by some third one of that naroe^ 
«.whotIj unknown to fame/ is mere hypothesis. It has no evidence whatever in 
its support. 

II. There are strong reasons for supposing that it was not written by James 
the elder, the son of Zebedee, and brother of John. It has been indeed ascribed 
to him. In the old Syriac version, in the earlier editions, it is expressly attri- 
buted to him. But against this opinion the following objections may be urged, 
which seem to be conclusive, (l.) James the elder was beheaded about the 
year 43, or 44, and if this epistle was written by him, it is the oldest of the 
writings of the New Testament. It is possible, indeed, that the epistle may 
have been written at as early a period as that, but the considerations which remain 
to be stated, will show that this epistle has sufficient internal marks to prove 
that it was of later origin. (3.) Before the death of James the elder, the 
preaching of the gospel was chiefly confined within the limits of Palestine ; but 
this epistle was written to Christians < of the dispersion,' that is, to thoee who 
resided out of Palestine. It is hardly credible that in so short a time after the 
ascension of our Lord, there were so many Christians scattered abroad as to 
make it probable that a letter would be sent to them. (3.) This epistle is oc- 
cupied very much with a consideration of a false and perverted view of the doc- 
trine of justification by fttith. It is evident that false views on that subject pre- 
vailed, and that a considerable corruption of morals was the consequence. But 
this supposes that the doctrine of justification by faith had been extensively 
preached ; consequently that considerable time had elapsed from the time when 
the doctrine had been first promulgated. The perversion of a doctrine, so as to 
produce injurious effects, seldom occurs until some time after the doctrine waa 
first preached, and it can hardly be supposed that this would have occurred be- 
fore the death of James, the son of Zebedee. See these reasons stated more at 
length in Benson, 

in. There are strong probabilities, from the epistle itself, to show that it was 
written by James the Less. (1.) His position at Jerusalem, and his eminence 
among the apostles, as well as his established character, made it proper that he 
should address such an epistle to those who were scattered abroad. There was 
no one among the apostles who would command greater respect from those 
abroad who were of Jewish origin than James. If he had his residence at Je- 
rusalem ; if he was in any manner regarded as the head of the church there ; if 
he sustained a near relation to the Lord Jesus ; and if his character was such 
as has been commonly represented, there was no one among the apostles whose 
opinions would be treated with greater respect, or who would be considered as 
having a clearer right to address those who were scattered abroad. (2.) The 
character of the epistle accords with the welt-known character of James the 
Less. His strong regard for the law ; his xeal for incorruptible integrity ; his 
opposition to lax notions of morals ; his opposition to all reliance on faith that 
was not productive of good works, all appear in this epistle. The necessity of 
conformity to the law of God, and of a holy life, is everywhere apparent, and 
the views expressed in the epistle agree with all that is stated of the early edvm 
cation and the established character of James. While there is no real contra- 
diction between this epistle and the writings of Paul, yet it is much more easy 
to show that this is a production of James than it would be to proys that it wa«. 
written by Paul. Comp. Hug, Intro., § 159. 
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§ 2. To whom was the Epistle written f 

The epistle purports to have been written to < the twelve tribes scattered 
abroad' — or the « twelve tribes of the ^spernon* — Jy tg hmatto^* ch. i. ]. 
See Notes on 1 Pet i. 1, and Notes on ch. i. 1 of this epistle. No mention of 
the place where they resided is made ; nor can it be determined to what portion 
of the world it was first sent, or whether more than one copy was sent. All 
that can be conclusively determined in regard to the persons to whom it was 
addressed, is, (i.) That they were of Jewish descent — as is implied in the phrase 
<to the twelve tribes* (ch. i. 1), and as is manifest in all the reasonings of the 
epistle; and, (IS.) That they were Christian converts, ch. iL I. But by whose 
labours they were converted, is wholly unknown. The Jewish people who 
were < scattered abroad' had two central points of union, the dispersion in the 
East, of which Babylon was the head, and the dispersion in the West, of which 
Alexandria was the head. Hug, § 156. Peter wrote his epistles to the latter 
(1 Pet. i. 1), though he was at Babylon when he wrote them (I Pet« v. 13), 
and it would seem probable that this epistle was addressed to the former. Ben 
supposed that this epistle was sent to the believing Jews, dispersed all over the 
world ; Grotins, that it was written to all the Jews living out of Judea ; Lard- 
ner, that it was written to all Jews, descendants of Jacob, of every denomina- 
tion, in Judea, and out of it It seems plain, however, from the epistle itself, 
that it was not addressed to the Jews aa such^ or without respect to their being 
already Christians, for (a) if it had been, it is hardly conceivable that there 
should have been no arguments to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, and no 
extended statements of the nature of the Christian system ; and (b) it bears on 
the face of it evidence of having been addressed to those who were regarded as 
Christians, ch. ii. 1 ; v. 7, 11, 14. It may be difficult to account for the fact, 
on any principles, that there are no more definite allusions to the nature of the 
Christian doctrines in the epistle, but it is morally certain that if it had been 
written to Jews as suehy by a Christian apostle, there would have been a more 
formal defence and statement of the Christian religion. Compare the argumente 
of the apostles with the Jews in the Acte, passim, I regard the epistle, there- 
fore, as having been sent to those who were of Jewish origin, but who bad em- 
braced the Christian faith, by one who had been himself a Jew, and who, though 
DOW a Christian apostle, retained much of his early habito of thinking and rew 
soning in addressing his own countrymen. 

§ 3. Where and when was the Epistle written P 

There are no certain indications by which it can be determined where this 
epistle was written, but if the considerations above suggested are well founded, 
there can be little doubt that it was at Jerusalem. There are indeed certain in- 
ternal marks, as Hug has observed (Intro. § 155), perteining to the country 
with which the writer was familiar, and to certain features of natural scenery 
incidentally alluded to in the epistle. Thus, his native land was situated not 
for from the sea (ch. i. 6 ; iii. 4) ; it was blessed with valuable productions, as 
figs, oil, and wine (ch. iii. 12) ; there were springs of saline and fresh water 
with which he was familiar (ch. iii. 1 1) ; the land was much exposed to 
drought, and there were frequently reasons to apprehend famine from the want 
of rain (ch. t. 17,28) ; there were sad devastetioot produced, and to be dreaded, 
2 
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fiom a conniniing, borning wind (cb. i. 11) ; and it was a laad in which the 
phenomena known as « early and latter mins' were familiarly understood, ch. 
V. 7. All these allusions apply well to Palestine, and were such as would be 
employed by one who resided in that country, and they may be regarded as an 
incidental proof that the epistle was written in that land. 

There is no way of determining with certainty when the epistle was writteiu 
Hug supposes that it was after the epistle to the Hebrews, and not before the 
beginning of the tenth year of Nero, nor after the accession of Albinus ; t. e. 
the close of the same year. Mill and Fabricius suppose it was before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and about a year and a half before the death of James. 
Lardner supposes that James was put to death about the year 62, and that thia 
epistle was written about a year before. He supposes also that his death waa 
hastened by the strong language of reprehension employed in the epistle. It is 
probable that the year in which it was written was not far fron\ A.I). 58 or 60« 
some ten or twelve years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

§ 4. The lionotfieal A^thorUy ff'ihe Epi^tl^ 

Oq th^ question generally respecting the canonical authprity of the disputed 
epistles, see the Intro, to the Catholic Epistles, § 2. The particular proof of the 
canonical authority of this epistle is contained in the evidence that it was writ- 
ten by one of the apostles. If it was written, as suggested above (§ l)i by 
James the Less, or if it be supposed that it wa9 written by James the elder, 
both of whom were apostles, its canonical authority will be admitted. As there 
is no evidence that it was written by any other James, the point sterns to be 
clear. 

But there are additional considerations, derived from its reception in tb^ 
church, which may furnish some degree of confirmation of its authority. These 
are, (a) It was included in the old Syriac version, the Peshita, made either ii^ 
the first century or in the early part of the second, thus showing that it waa 
recognised in the country to which it was probably sent ; (h) Ephrem the Sy< 
rian, in his Greek works, made use of it in many places, and attributed it to 
James, the brother of our Lord {Hug) ; (c) It is quoted as of authority by seve« 
ral of the Fathers ; by Clement of Rome, who does not indeed mention the 
name, of the writer, but quotes the words of the epistle (Jcimes iii. 13 ; iv. 6, 11; 
ii. 21, 23) ; by Hermas; and by Jerome. See Lardner, vol. vi. pp. 195^199^ 
and Hug, § 161. 

4 6. The evidence that the writer was acgiuiinted with the writings of Paul g 
th^ alkged. contradiction between ihfim ; and thd question h/QW they can bt 

It has been frequently supposed, and sometimes afihmed, that this epistle ia 
directly contradietoiy to Paul on the great doctrme of juat^cation, and that it 
waa written to counteract the tendency of his writings on that subject Thiie 
Hug strangely says, <* In this epistle, Paul is (if I may be allowed to use so 
harsh an expression for a while) contradicted so flatly, that it would seem t» 
have l)een written in opposition to some of his doctrines and opinions." § 167. 
It is of impel tance, therefore, to inquire into the foundation of this charge, for 
if it be so, it is clear that either this epistle or those of Paul would not be enti* 
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tied to a place in Ihe sacred canon. In order to this investigatioor it is neces- 
sary to inquire to what extent the author was acquainted with the writings of 
Paul, and then to ask whether the statements of James are susceptible of any 
explanation which will reconcile them with those of Paul. 

(1.) There is undoubted evidence that the author was acquainted with the 
writinga of Paul. This evidence is found in the nmilarity of the expressions 
occurrinji; in the epistles pf Paul and James ; a similarity such as would occur 
not merely from the fact that two men were writing on the same subject, but such 
as occurs only where one is acquainted with the writings of the other. Between 
two persons writing on the same subject, and resting their opinions on the saoM 
general reasons, there might be indeed a general resemblance, and possibly thera 
might be expressions used which would be precisely the same. But it mighl 
happen that the resemblance would be so minute and particular, and on points 
where there could be naturally no such similarity, a« Ip demonstrate that one of 
the writers was familiar with the productions of the other. For example, a raaa 
writing on 4 religious subject, if he had never heard of the Bible, ffdght use 
^xpressionf coinci<ient with some that are found there ; but it is clear also that 
he might in so many eases use the same expressions which oecur there, and on 
points where the statements in the Bible are «<> peculiar, as to show ooncluaiTely 
that he was fiimiliar with that booi^. So ajso a msan might show that he waa 
familiar with the Bambler or the Speotater, with Shakspeare or Miiton. Such* 
it is supposed, are the allusions in the episMe of James, showing that he wan 
acquainted with the writings of PanjI. Among thes^ passages art the foW 
lowing ;— 

JAXXS. PAUL. 

i, 3, Knowing this> that the trying 
pf your faith worketh patience. 

i. 2. Count it all joy when ye fall 
into diyers temptationf* 

i. 4. Waiting nothing, 

L & He that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea, driven with the wind and 



i. 12. When he is tried> he shaU rer 
^?e the crown of life. 

i. 1$. Wh^n lust hath conceived, it 
hringeth forth sin ; and sin* when it if 
jlniahed, bringeth forth death. 



i. 18. That we should be a kind of 
first-fruits of his creatures. 

i. 21. Lay apart all filthiness and 
superfluity of naughtiness, ^c. 



L 2% Bui he ye doers of the word.^ 
ffid not heaiers onlyi d^ 



Bom. ▼. 3. Knowing th«t tribulatioa 
worketh patience. 

Rom. V. 3. We glory in trihnialioilii 
also. 

1 Cor. i* 7. Ye come behind in im> 
gift. 

Eph. iv. 14. Tossed to and fro, car- 
ried ahout with every wind of docjMrine. 

2 Tim. iv. 8. There is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness. 

Bom. vii. 7, 8. I had not known lust* 
except the law had said tbpu shalt not 
covet. But sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, wronght in n^e all man- 
ner of concupiscence. 

Rom. viii. 23. Ourselves also which 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit. 

Col. iv. 8. But now ye also put ojf 
all these; anger, wrath, malice, blas- 
phemy, filthy communications out of 
your mouth. 

Rom. il. 13. Foi not th^ h^reni nf 
the law ara just before Grod, hut the 
doers of the biw. 
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it 5. Hath not God chosen the poor 1 Cor. i. 27. But God hath cboaen 

of this world, rich in faith, 6lc. the foolish things of the world, to con 

found the wise, d&c. 

Compare also, on this subject, the passage in Jamos v. 14 — ^26, with Romans 
iii. 20, seq.; the examples of Abraham and Rahah, referred to in ch. ii. 21, 25, 
with the reference to Abraham in Rom. iv.; and James iv. 12, with Rom. ii. i» 
ftnd xiv. 4. 

These passages will show that James had an acquaintance with the writings 
of Paul, and that he was familiar with his usual method of expressing his 
thoughts. These allusions are not such as two men would be likely to make 
who were total strangers to each other*s mode of speaking and of writing. 

It may be added here, also, that some critics have supposed that there is an- 
other kind of evidence that James was acquainted with the writings of Paul, 
than that which arises from mere similarity of expression, and that he meant to 
refer to him, with a view to correct the influence of some of his views. Thus, 
Hug, in the passage already referred to (J 157), says, "In this Epistle, the 
apostle Paul is (if I may be allowed to use so harsh an expression for a while) 
contradicted so flatly, that it would seem to have been written in opposition to 
some of his doctrines and opinions. All that Paul has taught respecting faith, 
its efficacy in justification, and the inutility of works, is here directly contra- 
vened.'' After citing examples from the Epistle to the Romans, and the Epistle of 
James, in support of this. Hug adds, *< The Epistle was therefore written of set 
purpose against Paul, against the doctrine that faith procures man justification 
and the divine favour." The contradiction between James and Paul appeared so 
palpable to Luther, and the difficulty of reconciling them seemed to him to be so 
great, that for a long time be rejected the Epistle of James altogether. He sub- 
sequently, however, became satisfied that it was a part of the inspired canon of 
Scripture. 

(2.) It has been, therefore, an object of much solicitude to know how the 
views of Paul and James, apparently so contradictory, can be reconciled ; and 
many attempts have been made to do it. Those who wish to pursue this inquiry 
to greater length than is consistent with the design of these Notes, may consult 
Neander's History of the Planting of the Christian Church, vol. ii., pp. 1 — 23, 
228 — 239, and Dr. Dwight's Theology, Serm. Ixviii. The particular considera- 
tion of this pertains more appropriately to the exposition of the Epistle (see the 
remarks at the close of ch. iii.) ; but a few general principles may be laid down 
here, which may aid those who are disposed to make the comparison between the 
two, and which may show that there is no designedy and no real contradiction. 

(a) The view which is taken of any object depends much on the point of vision 
from which it is beheld — ^the atand-pointt as the Germans say ; and in order to 
estimate the truthfulness or value of a description or a picture, it is necessary for us 
to place ourselves in the same position with him who has given the description, or 
who has made the picture. Two men, painting or describing a mountain, a valley, 
a waterfall, or ah edifice, might take such diflerent positions in regard to it, that 
the descriptions which they give would seem to be quite contradictory and irre- 
concilable, unless this were taken into the account. A landscape, sketched firom 
the top of a high tower or on a level plain ; a view of Niagara Falls, taken above 
or below the fiills — on the American or Canada side ; a view of St. Paul's, taken 
from one side or another, from the dome or when on the ground, might be veiy 
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dUflbrent; and two such views might present features which it would be scarcely 
possible to reconcile with each other. So it is of moral sabjects. Much depeodf 
on the point from which they are viewed, and from the bearings and tendencies 
of the doctrine which is the particular subject of contemplation. The subject of 
iemperancf, for example, may be contemplated with reference, on the one hand, 
to the dangers arising from too lax a view of the matter, or, on the other, to the 
danger of pressing the principle too far; and in order to know a man's views, 
and not to do injustice to him, it is proper to understand the particular aspect in 
which he looked at it, and the particular object which he had in view. 

(b) The obfect of Paul — the * stand-point' from which he viewed the subject 
of justification— on which point alone it has been supposed that he and James 
differ — ^was to show that there is no justification before God, except by faith ; 
that the meritorious cause of justification is the atonement; that good works do 
not enter into the question of justification as a matter of merit, or as the ground 
of acceptance ; that if it were not for faith in Christ, it would not be possible for 
man to be justified. The point which he opposes is, that men can be justified 
by good works, by conformity to the law, by dependence on rites and ceremonies, 
by birth or blood. The aim of Paul is not to demonstrate that good works are 
not necessary or desirable in religion, but that they are not the ground of justi- 
fication. The point of view in which he contemplates man, is before he is con- 
verted, and with reference to the question on what ground he can be justified ; 
and he affirms that it is only by faith, and that good works come in for no share 
in justification, as a ground of merit 

(e) The object of James — ^the < stand-point' from which he viewed the subject 
—-was, to show that a man cannot have evidence that he is justified, or that his 
faith is genuine, unless he is characterized by good works, or by holy living. 
His aim is to show, not that faith is not essential to justification, and not that 
the real ground of dependence is not the merit of the Saviour, but that conform* 
tty to the law of God is indispensable to true religion. The point of view in 
which he contemplates the subject, is after a man professes to be justified, and 
with reference to the question whether his faith ia genuine,- and ho affirms that 
no faith is of value in justification but that which is productive of good works. 
By his own character, by education, by the habits of his whole life, be was ac- 
customed to look on religion as obedience to the will of God ; and every thing in 
his character led him to oppose all that was lax in principle, and loose in tend- 
ency, in religion. The point which he opposed^ therefore, was, that mere faUft in 
religion, as a revelation from God ; a mere assent to certain doctrines, without a 
corresponding life, could be a ground of justification before God. This was the 
prevalent error of his countrymen ; and while the Jews held to the belief of 
divine revelation as a matter of speculative faith, the most lax views of morals 
prevailed, and they fireeiy indulged in practices entirely inconsistent with true 
piety, and subversive of all proper views of religion. It was not improper, there- 
fore, as Paul had given prominence to one aspect of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation, showing that a man could not be saved by dependence on the works of 
the law, but that it must be by the work of Christ, that James should give due 
prominence to the other form of the doctrine, by showing that the essential and 
necessary tendency of the true doctrine of justification, was to lead to a holy 
life ; and that a man whose life was not conformed to the law of God, could not 
depend on any mere assent to the truth of religion, or any speculative faith what- 
ever. Both these statements are necessary to a full exposition of the doctrine 
2* 
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uf joflUfieation ; both wn opposed to dangeroas errotv ; and both, fherefbre, nm 
euwDtkil in order to a foil nodentanding of that important •nbjeet 

(d) Both theM etateaieiits are true. (1.) That of Pairi ie trae, that there can 
be no justification before God on the gironnd of onr own works, but that the real 
ground of justificatton is feith in the great sacrifice made for sin. (2,) That of 
James is no less true, that ^ere can be no genuine faith which is not productive 
of good works, and that good worlLs fiimish the evidence that we have true 
lehgion, and are just belsre God. A mere faith ; a naked assent to dogmes, 
accompanied with lax views of morals, can furnish no evidence of true piety. 
It is as trae, that where there is not a holy life there is no religion, as it is in 
cases where Ihere is no faith. 

It may be added, therefore, that the Epistle of James occupies an important 
place in the New Testament, and that it could not be withdrawn without mate- 
rially marring the proportions of the scheme of religion which is there revealed. 
Instead, therefore, of being regarded as contradictory to any part of the New 
Testament, it should rather be deemed indispensable to the eondnnily and 
beauty of the whole. 

Keeping in view, therefore, Ibe general design of the Epistle, and the point 
^ view fixMo which James contemplated the subject of rdigion ; the general cor- 
ruptions of the age in which he lived, in regard to morals ; the tendency of the 
Jews to suppose that mere assent to the truths of religion was enough to save 
(hem ; the iiabtiity which there was to abuse the doctrine of Paul on the subject 
of justification, — it will not be diflScult to nnderstand the general drift of this 
Epistle, or to appreciate its value. A snnmiary of its contents, and a more par- 
ticular view of ks design, will be finind in the Analyses prefixed to the several 
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CHAPTER I. 

JAMES, a servant* of God and 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 



CHAPTER I. 

AWAlVSn OP TBB OBAmS. 

This chapter mmm to oompriae two 
gmeral eltaiM of sabjects; tbe alate- 
BMnl m tegaid to the firet of which is 
complete, but the second is on^ com* 
menoed in this chapter, and is conti- 
iiiied in the second. The first is the 
l^eocral sobfect of temptation and trial 
(Ts. 1—16); the second is the nature 
of tree religion :-»the statement that 
all trae religion has its origin in (htd, 
the soone of purity and troth, and 
^kki it leqolvBS us to be docile and 
neek; to be doers of the word $ to 
hridle the tongoe, and to be the friends 
«f the latherless and the widow, ts. 
16—87. 

L The general subject of temptation 
ortiiaL ts. 1—16. It is endent that 
thoae to whom the epistle was directed 
were, at that time, sufiering in some 
form, or that they wem called to pass 
fhfo«|^ temptations, and that they 
needed oonnsel and support. They 
were ia danger of sinking in despond- 
•ocy ; of mncmnring and complaining, 
•ad ct dmifing Ood as the author ot 
tmplation and of sin. This part of 
the chapter coapriaes the following 



1. The aahitation. Ter. 1. 

2. The subfeot of temptations or 
trials.^ They were to legaid it, not as 
a sobjoct of sorrow, but of gladness 
nod joy, that they were called to peas 
Ihreiiih tiials; for, if borne ia a proper 



the twelve * tribes whioh are seat^ 
tered ' abroad, greeting. 

• Jude 1. » Ac. 96. 7. < Ac 8. L 

manner, they would prodnee the grace 
of patience, and this was to be ngardel 
as an object worth being secnred, even 
by much sufiering. vs. S— 4. 

3. If in their trials they felt Uiai 
Ifaey had lacked the wisdom which 
they needed to enable them to bear 
them In a proper manner, they had the 
privilege of looking to God, and seek'* 
ittg it at his hand. Thie was a privt» 
lege conceded to all, and if it wem 
asked in lalth, withont any waverings 
It would certainly be granted, ve. 6 
—7. 

4. The Importance and value of sta- 
bmty, espedally in trials ; of being irm 
in principle, and of having one single 
great aim in lifo. A man who w a ve r ed 
in his fiiith would waver in every thing, 
ver. 8. 

6. An encouragement to thoee who. 
in the trials which they experienced, 
passed through rapid cbangea of cip* 
cumstances. Whatever those cbangea 
were, they were to rejoice in them as 
ordered by the Lord. They were to 
remember the essential instaUKty of aM 
earthly things. The rich especially, 
who were most disposed to motmur 
and complain when tlieir circumslanosa 
were changed, were to remenAer hoer 
the burning heat blasts the beauty of 
the flower, and that in tike manner aU 
worldly splendour must lade away. ia» 
9—11. 

6. Eveiy man is blessed who es" 
duree triaJe in a proper manner, lot 
such an endurance of trial will be eear 
(19) 
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Docted with a neh reward— the crown 
of life. ver. 12. 

7. In their trials, however; in the 
allurements to sin which might be set 
before them; in the temptations to 
apostatize, or to do any thing wrong, 
which might be connected with their 
•ufiering condition, they were to be 
careful never to charge temptation as 
HKh on God* They were never to 
allow their minds to feel for a moment 
that he allured them to sin, or placed 
an inducement of any kind before them 
to do wrong. Every thing of that 
kind, every disposition to commit sin, 
originated in their own hearts, and 
they should never allow themselves to 
charge it on God. vs. l.S — 15. 

II. The nature of true religion, vs. 
16—27. 

1. It has its origin in God, the 
source of every good gift, the Father 
of lights, who has of his own will be- 
gotten us again, that he might raise ud 
to an exalted rank among his creatures. 
God, therefore, should be regarded not 
as the author of sin, but as the source 
of all the good that is in us. vs. 16 — 18. 

2. Religion requires us to be meek 
and docile ; to lay aside all disposition 
to dictate or prescribe, all irritability 
against the truth, and all corruption 
of heart, and to receive meekly the 
ingrafted word. vs. 19 — 21. 

3. Religion requires us to be doers 
of the word, and not hearers only. vs. 
23, 24, 26. 

4. Religion requires us to bridle 'die 
tongue, to set a special guard on our 
words, ver. 26. 

6. Religion requires us to be the 
friends of the fatherless and the widow, 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world, ver. 27. 

1. James, a servant of God* On 
the meaning of the word servant in 
this connexion, see Note on Rom. i. 1. 
Comp. Note on Philera. 1 6. It is re- 
markable that James does not call him- 
self an apostle ; but this does not prove 
dMt the writer of the epistle waa not 



an apostle, for the same omission oc- 
curs in the epistle of John, and in the 
epistle of Paul to the Philippians, the 
Tbessalonians, and to Philemon. It is 
remarkable, also, considering the rela- 
tion which James is supposed to have 
borne to the Lord Jesus as his < brother* 
(Gal. i. 19; Intro. § 1), that he did 
not refer to that as constituting a 
ground of claim to his right to address 
others ; but this is only one instance 
out of many, in the New Testament, 
in which it is regarded as a higher 
honour to be the * servant of God,' and 
to belong to his family, than to sustain 
any relations of blood or kindred. 
Comp., Matth. zii. 50. It may be ob- 
served also (Comp. the Intro. $ 1), that 
this term is one which was peculiarly 
appropriate to James, as a man eminent 
for his integrity. His claim to respect 
and deference was not primarily founded 
on any relationship which he sus- 
tained ; any honour of birth or blood ; 
or even any external office, but on the 
fact that he was a < servant of GodJ 
^Andofthe Lord Jesus Christ. The 
( servant of the Lord Jesusy' is an ap^ 
pellation which is often given to Chris- 
tians, and particularly to the minister* 
of religion. They are his servants, 
not in the. sense that they vte slaves, 
but in the sense that they voluntarily 
obey bis will, and labour for him, and 
not for themsielves. t I'o the tweke 
tribes loAc'cA are scattered abroad. Gr. 
<The twelve tribes which are in the 
dispersion,* or of the dispersion (iv tf 
duusftop^)' This word occurs only 
here and in 1 Pet. i. 1, and John vii. 
35. It refers properly to those who 
lived out of Palestine, or who were 
scattered among the G«ntiles. There 
were two great * dispersions ;' the East- 
ern and the Western. The first had 
its origin about the time when the ten 
tribes were carried away to Assyria, 
and in the time of the Babylonian 
captivity. In consequence of these 
events, and of the fact that large num- 
bers of the Jews went to Babylon, and 
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2. My brethren, count it all joy' when ye 
a Mat. 5. 12. 1 Pet. 4. 1^-10. temptations ; 



other Eastern countries, for purposes of 
travel, commerce, &c., there were many 
Jews in the East in the times of the 
apostles. The other was the Western 
•dispersion,' which Gommenced ahout 
the time of Alexander the Great, and 
which was promoted by varioas causes, 
until there were large numbers of Jews 
in Egypt and along Northern Africa, 
in Asia Minor, in Greece proper, and 
even in Rome. To which of these 
classes this epistle was directed is not 
known ; but'most probably the writer 
had particular reference to thosi^ in the 
East See the Intro. ^ 2. The phrase 
<the twelve tribes,' was the common 
term by which the Jewish people were 
designated, and was in use long after 
the ten tribes were carried away, leaving, 
in &ct, but two of the twelve in Pales- 
tine. Comp. Notes on Acts xxvL 7. 
Many have supposed that James here 
addressed them as Jews, and that the 
epistle was sent to them as such. But 
this opinion has no probability; for (1) 
had this been the case, he would not 
have been likely to begin his epistle 
by saying that he was <a servant of 
Jesus Christ,' a name so odious to the 
Jews ; and (2) if he had spoken of 
himself as a Christian, and had ad- 
dressed his countrymen as himself a 
believer in Jesus as the Messiah, though 
regarding them as Jew^, it is incredible 
that he did not make a more distinct 
reference to the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion; that he used no argu- 
ments to convince them that Jesus was 
the Messiah ; that he did not attempt 
to convert them to the Christian faith. 
It should be added, that at first most 
converts were made from those who 
had been trained in the Jewish faith, 
and it is not improbable that one in 
Jerusalem, addressing those who were 
Christians out of Palestine, would na- 
turally think of them as of Jewish 
origin, and would be likely to address 
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into divers 



them as appertaining to the « twelve 
tril)e8.' The phrase « the twelve tribes' 
became also a sort of technical expres- 
sion to denote the people of God — the 
church. 1[ Greeting. A customary form 
of salutation, meaning, in Greek, to 
Joy, to refoiee ; and implying that he 
wished their welfare. Comp. Acts xv 
23. 

2. My brethren. • Not brethren as 
Jews, but as Christians, Comp. ch. 
ii. 1. t Count it all joy. Regard it 
as a thing to rejoice in; a matter 
which should afford you happiness. 
You are not to consider it as a punish- 
ment, a curse, or a calamity, but as a 
fit subject of felicitation. Comp. Notes 
Matth. V. 12. 1 When ye faU into 
divers temptations. On the meaning 
of the word temptations, see Notes on 
Matth. iv. 1. it is now commonly 
used in the sense of placing allure* 
ments before others to induce them to 
sin, and in this sense the word seems 
to be used in vs. 13, 14 of this chapter. 
Here, however, the word is used in the 
sense of trials, to wit, by persecution, 
poverty, calamity of any kind. These 
cannot be said to be direct inducements 
or allurements to sin, but they try the 
faith, and they show whether he who 
is tried is disposed to adhere to his 
faith in God, or whether he will apos- 
tatize. They so far coincide with 
temptations, properly so called, as to 
test the religion of men. They differ 
from temptations, properly so called, in 
that they are not brought before the 
mind for the express purpose of in- 
ducing men to sin. In this sense it is 
true that God never tempts men. vs. 
13, 14. On the sentiment in the pas- 
sage before us, see Notes on 1 Peter, i. 
6, 7. The word divers here refers to 
the various kinds of trials which they 
might experience — sickness, poverty, 
bereavement, peraecution, &c. They 
were to count it a matter of joy thai 
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3. Knowing thiSf that the try- 
ing of your faith worketh" pa- 
tience. 

4 Bttt let patience ^ have her 



a Ro. 5. 3. 



their religion was subjected to any 
thing that tried it. It is well for us to 
have the reality of our religion tested, 
in whatever way it may be done. 

3. Knowing tku, that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience. Patience 
is one of the fruits of such a trial, and 
the grace of patience is worth the trial 
which it may cost to procure iL This 
IS one of the passages which show that 
James was acquainted with the writings 
of Paul. See the Intro. ^ 5. The sen^ 
timent expressed here is found in Roip. 
▼. 3. See Notes on that verse. Paul 
has carried the sentiment out farther, 
and shows that tribulation produces 
other effects than patience. James 
only asks that patience may have its 
perfect work, supposing that every 
i/hristian grace is implied in this. 

4. But let patience have her perfect 
work. Let it be f%irlj developed ; let 
it produce its appropriate effects with- 
out being hindered. Let it not be ob- 
structed ip its fair iqfluence on the 
8oi|I by murmuring?, complaining or 
ryoellion* Patience under trials is fit- 
ted to produce important effects on the 
soul;, and we are npt to hinder them in 
any manner by a perverse spirit, or by 
opposition to the will of God. Every 
one who is afllicted should desire that 
the fair effects of ajQSiction should h^ 
produced on his mind, or that there 
should be produced in his soul pre- 
cisely the results which his trials are 
adapted to accomplish, t That ye 
may be perfect and entire. The 
ineaning of this is explained in tbe 
following phrase — < wanting nothing {' 
that is, that there may be nothing 
lacking to complete your character. 
There may be the elements of a good 
character ; there may be sound princi- 
pies, bat tho80 principles may not b« 



perfect work^ that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting no- 
thing. 
5 If any of yon lack wisdom, 

hlM.^l5\91. 19. 



fully carried out bo as to show what 
they are. Afflictions, perhaps more 
than any thing else, wiU do this, and 
we should therefore allow them to do 
all that they are adapted to do in de- 
veloping what is good in us. The 
idea here is, that it is desirable not only 
to have the dementi or principles of 
piety in the soul, but to have them 
fairly carried out, so as to show what 
is their real tendency and value. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Pet. i. 7* On the word 
perfect^ as used in the Scripture, see 
Notes on Job L I. The word ren- 
dered entire (dXoxJujpM) means whole 
in every parL Comp. Notes op 1 
Thess. v. ^3. The word occurs only 
in these two places. The correspond- 
ing noun (o^oxXajpca) occurs in Acts 
iii. 15, rendered perfect soundness. 
5 Wanting nothing. < Being left in 
nothing;' that is, every thing bein^ 
complete, or fully carri^ out. 

5. If my of you lack wisdom. 
Probably this refers particularly to tho 
kind of wisdom which they would need 
in their trials, to enable them to bear 
them in a proper manner, for there is 
nothing in which Christians more feel 
the need of heavenly wisdom than in 
regard to the manner in which they 
should bear trials, and what they 
should da in the perplexities, and dis- 
appointments, and bereavements that 
come upon them; but the language 
employed is so general that what is 
here said may be applied to the need 
of wisdom in all respects. The parti- 
cular kind of wisdom which we need 
in trials is to enable us to understand 
their design and tendency ; to perform 
our duty under them, or the new dur 
ties which may grow out of them i to 
learn the lessons which God designs 
to teach, foif he always designs to teach 
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let faiHi ailL of God, Ibti'giveih 
to all wun liberally, aod apbr^id- 
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US same valunble lessonp by affliction ; 
aod to caltivate 9acb views and feel- 
ing as nre appropriate under the pe- 
coliar forms of trial which are brought 
upon us; to ^nd out the sins fur which 
we have been afflicted, and to learu 
how W9 may avoid them iu time to 
ooaie. We are in great danger of 
going wrong when we are afflicted ; 
of coiQpIatniBg and murmuring; of 
civtnciog a spiril of insubmissiop, and 
•f losing the benefits which we might 
have obtainod if we bad submitted to 
the trial in a proper manner. 80 in 
all things Wf * lack wisdom/ We are 
abort-sighled ; we have hearts prone to 
fltn ; and tjiere are great and important 
matters pertaining to duty and salva* 
lion on which we caqnot but feel that 
we need heavenly guidance. 1 Let 
hifm oak of God. Tb^t is, for the spe- 
cific wisdom which he needs ; the very 
wiadoin which is necessary for him in 
the particular case. It is proper to 
bear the very case before God ; to make 
mention of the specific want; to ask 
of God to guide us in the very matter 
where w^ feel so mu<;h embarrassment 
Jt is one of the privileges of Christians, 
Ihiit they may not only go to God and 
aiik him fi^r that i^vraero/ wisdom which 
ii needful for wm in life, but that 
whenever a particular emergency arises, 
% case of perplexity and difficulty in 
rega^i to duty, they may bring that 
partiottlar thing before his throne with 
th9 assurance that he will guide them. 
Comp, Ps. q(zv. 9. Isa. xxxvii. 14. 
Joel Uf 17* 1 Thai giveth to all men 
Uberally, Tha word men here is sup- 
plied by the translators, but not impro- 
perly, though the promise should be 
regarded as restricted to those who ask. 
Tlie object of the writer was to encou- 
rage those who felt their need of wis- 
dom to go and ask it of God., and it 
Woald not contribute auy thing to fur- 
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nish such a specific encouragement to 
say of God that he gives to all men 
liberally whether they oak or not. In 
the Scripture the promise of divine aid 
is alyvays limited to the desire. No 
blessing is promised to man that b not 
sought ; no man can feel that he has a 
right to hope for the favour of God who 
does not value it enough to pray for it; 
no one ought to obtain it who does not 
prixfi it enough to ask for it Comp. 
Matt, vii, 7, 8. The word rendered 
liberally (aaO^) means, properly, wwi- 
ply ; that is, in simplicity, sincerity, 
reality. It occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament, though the corre- 
sponding noun occurs in Rom. xii. 8. 
2 Cor. i. 12; xi. 3, rendered nmplU 
city; in 2 Cor. viii. 2; ix. 13, ren- 
dered Uheralittfi and liberal ; 2 Cor. 
ix. 11, rendered bountifulneu { and 
Eph. vi. 6, Col. iii. 22, rendered nn- 
glenesMf sciU, of the heart. The idea 
seems to be th^t of openness, franknesa* 
generosity \ the absence of all that is 
sordi4 and contracted ; where there ia 
the manifestation of generous feeling, 
and liberal conduct. In a higher sense 
than in the case of any man, all that 
is excellent in these things is to be 
found iu God ; and we may therefore 
come to him feeling that in his heart 
there is more that is noble and gene- 
rous in bestowing favours than in any 
other being. There is nothing that is 
stinted and close ; there is no partiality ; 
there is no withholding of his favour 
because we aro poor, and unlettered, 
and unknown. \ And upbraideth not* 
Poea not reproach, rebuke, or treat 
h^r^hly. He does not coldly repel us, 
if we come and ask what we need, 
though we do it often and with impor- 
tunity. Comp. Luke xviii. 1 — 7. The 
proper meaning of the Greek word is 
to rail at, reproach, revile, chide ; and 
ttie object here ia probably to place tho 
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6 But 'let him ask in faith, 

a Mar. 11. 34. 



manner in which God bestows his fa« 
Tours in contrast with what sometimes 
occurs among men. He does not re- 
proach or chide us for our past con- 
duct; for our foolishness; for our im- 
portunity in asking. He permits us 
to come in the most free manner, and 
meets us with a spirit of entire kind- 
ness, and with promptness in granting 
our requests. We are not always sure, 
when we ask a favour of a man, that 
we shall not encounter something that 
will be repulsive, or that will mortify 
us; we are certain, however, when we 
ask a favour of God, that we shall 
never be reproached in an unfeeling 
manner, or meet with a harsh response. 
5 And it shall be given him, Comp. 
Jer. xxix. 12, 13. «Then shall ye 
call upon me, and go and pray unto 
me, and I will hearken unto you. And 
ye shall seek me, and find me, when 
ye shall search for me with your whole 
heart.'* See also Matt. vii. 7, 8 ; itl 
22. Mark xi. 24. 1 John iii. 22 ; v. 
14. This promise in regard to the 
wisdom that may be necessary for us, 
is absolute, and we may be sure that 
if it be asked in a proper manner it 
will be granted us. There can be no 
doubt that it is one of the things which 
God is able to impart ; which will be 
for our own good ; and which, there- 
fore, he is ever ready to bestow. About 
many things there might be doubt 
whether if they were granted, they 
would be for our real welfare, and 
therefore there may be a doubt whether 
it would be consistent for God to be- 
stow them ; but there can be no such 
doubt about wisdom. That is always 
for our good, and we may be sure, 
therefore, that we shall obtain that, if 
the request be made with a right spirit 
If it be asked in what way we may ex- 
pect he will bestow it on us, it may be 
replied, (1.) That it is through his 
word — by enabling us to see clearly 
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nothing wavering. For he that 
wavereth, is like a Wave of the 



the meaning of the sacred volume, and 
to understand the directions which he 
has there given to guide us ; (2.) By 
the secret influences of his Spirit (a) 
suggesting to us the way in which we 
should go, and {b) inclining us to do 
that which is prudent and wise ; ami 
(3.) By the events of his Providence 
making plain to us the path of duty, 
and removing the obstructions which 
may be in our path. It is easy for 
God to guide his people; and they 
who « watch daily at the gates, and 
wait at the posts of the doors' of wis- 
dom (Prov. viii. 34), will not be in 
danger of going astray. Ps. xxv. 9. 

6. But let Mm ask in faith. See 
the passages referred to in ver. 5. 
Comp. Notes on MatL vii. 7, and on 
Heb. xi. 6. We cannot hope to ob- 
tain any favour from God if there is 
not faith, and where, as in regard to 
the wisdom necessary to guide us, we 
are sure that it is in accordance with 
his will to grant it to us, we may 
come to him wilh the utmost confi- 
dence, the most entire assurance that 
it will be granted. In this case, we 
should come to God without a doubt 
that if we ask with a proper spirit, the 
very thing that we ask will be bestowed 
on us. We cannot in all other cases 
be so sure that what we ask will be for 
our good, or that it will be in accord- 
ance with his will to bestow it, and 
hence we cannot in such cases come 
with the same kind of faith. We can 
then only come with unwavering con- 
fidence in God that he will do what is 
right and best, and that if he sees that 
what we ask will he for our good, he 
will bestow it upon us. Here, how- 
ever, nothing prevents our coming with 
the assurance that the very thing which 
we ask will be conferred on us. \ Na^ 
thing wavering, (^fi$^v buucpwofitpo^) 
* Doubting or hesittting as to nothing, 
or in no respect.' See Acts xx. 20 : 
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tossed. 

7 For let not that man think 
that he shall receive any thing 
of the Lord. 



xi. 12. la regard to the matter under 
consideration, there is to be no hesi- 
tancy, no doubting, no vacillation of 
the mind. We are to come to God 
with the utmost confidence and assur- 
anoe. 1 For he that wavereth, is like 
a wave of the sea, &c. The propriety 
and beauty of this comparison will be 
seen at once. The wave of the sea 
has DO stability. It is at the mercy of 
every wind, and seems to be driven 
and tossed every way. So he that 
comes to God with unsettled convic- 
tions and hopes, is liable to be driven 
about by every new feeling that may 
spring up in the mind. At one mo- 
ment hope and faith impel him to come 
to God ; then the mind is at once filled 
with uncertainty and doubt, and the 
soul is agitated and restless as the 
ocean. Comp. Isa. Ivii. 20. Hope on 
the one hand, and the fear of not ob- 
taining the favour which is desired on 
the other, keep the mind restless and 
discomposed. 

7. For let not that man think that 
he shall obtain any thing from the 
Lord. Comp. Heb. zi. 6. A man can 
hope for favour from God only as he 
puts confidence in him. He sees the 
heart, and if he sees that there is no 
belief in his existence, or his perfec- 
tions ; no real trust in him, no reliance 
on his promises, Kis wisdom, his grace, 
it cannot be proper that he should grant 
an answer to our petitions. This will 
account sufficiently for the fact that 
there are so many prayers unanswered ; 
that we so frequently go to the throne 
of grace, and are sent empty away. A 
man that goes to God in such a state 
of mind, should not expect to receive 
any favour. 

8. A double-minded man. The word 

3 



8 A double-minded man is 
unstable in all his ways. 

9 Let the brother of low de- 
gree * rejoice in that he is exalted. 

1 or, glory. 



here used, hi^vx9ii occurs only here and 
in ch. iv. 8. It means properly one 
who has two souls ; then one who is 
wavering or inconstant. It is applica* 
ble to a man who has no settled prin- 
ciples, who is controlled by passion, 
who is influenced by popular feeling, 
who is now inclined to one opinion or 
course of conduct, and now to another. 
1 Is unstable in aU his ways. That is, 
not merely in regard to prayer, the 
point particularly under discussion, but 
in respect to every thing. From the 
instability which the wavering must 
evince in regard to prayer, the apostle 
takes occasion to make the general re- 
mark concerning such a man, that 
stability and firmness could be expected 
on no subject. The hesitancy which 
he manifested on that one subject 
would extend to all; and we might 
expect to find such, a man irresolute 
and undetermined in all things. This 
is always true. If we find a man who 
takes hold of the promises of God with 
firmness ; who feels the deepest assur- 
ance when he prays that God will hear 
prayer ; who always goes to him with- 
out hesitation in hia perplexities and 
trials, never wavering, we shall find one 
who is firm in his principles, steady in 
his integrity, settled in his determina- 
tions, and steadfast in his plans of life ; 
a man whose character we shall feel 
that vfe understand, and in whom we 
can confide. Such a man eminently 
was Luther; and the spirit which is 
thus evinced by taking firmly hold of 
the promises of God is the best kind 
of religiop. 

9. Let the brother of low degree. 
This verse seems to introduce a new 
topic, ^hich has no other connexion 
with what precedes than that the apq»< 
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10 But the rich, in that he is 
made low because as the flower 



tie is discussing the general subject of 
trials. Corap. ver. 2. Turning from the 
consideration of trials in general, be 
passes to the consideration of a par- 
ticular kind of trials, that which results 
from a change of circumstances in life, 
from poverty to affluence, and from 
affluence to poverty. The idea which 
seems to have bf>en in the mind of 
the apostle is, that there is a great 
and important trial of faith in any 
reverse of circumstances; a trial in 
being elevated from poverty to riches, 
or in being depressed from a state of 
affluence to want. Wherever change 
occurs in the external circumstances 
of lifts, there a man's religion is put 
to the test, and there he should feel 
that God is trying the reality of his 
faith. The phrase «of low degree' 
(taatsivbi) means one in humble cir- 
cumstances ; one of lowly rank or em- 
ployment ; one in a condition of de- 
pendence or poverty. It stands here 
particularly opposed to one who is richi 
and the apostle doubtless had his eye, 
in the use of this word, on those who 
had been poor. ^ Rejoice, marg. glory. 
Not because, being made rich, he has 
the means of sensual gratification and 
indulgence ; not because ho will now 
be regarded as a rich man, and will 
feel that he is above want ; not even 
because he* will have the means of 
doing good to others. Neither of these 
was the idea in the mind of the apostle, 
but it was, that the poor man that is 
made rich should rejoice because his 
faith and the reality of his religion 
are now tried; because a test is fu 
Dished which will show, in the new 
circumstances in which he is placed, 
whether his piety is genuine. In 
fact, there is almost no trial of re- 
ligion which is more certain and 
decisive than that furnished by a 
sudden transition from pofferty to 
affluence, from adversity to prospe- 
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nty, from sickness to health. Tbeie 
is much religion in the world that 
will bear the ^ills of poverty, sick- 
ness, and persecution ; or that wilt 
bear the temptations arising from pros- 
perity, and even affluence, which will 
not bear the transition from one to the 
other, as there is many a human frame 
that could become accustomed to bear 
either the steady heat of the equator, 
or the intense cold of the north, that 
could not bear a rapid transition from 
the one to the other. See this thought 
illustrated in the Notes on Phil. iv. 12. 
t In that he is exalted. A good man 
might rejoice in such a transition be- 
cause it would furnish him the means 
of being more extensively useful ; most 
persons would rejoice because such a 
conditioh is that for which men com- 
monly aim, and because it would fur- 
nish them the means of display, of 
sensual gratification, or of ease; but 
neither of these is the idea of the 
apostle. The thing in which we are 
to rejoice in the transitions of life is, 
that a test is furnished of our piety ; 
that a trial is applied to it which ena- 
bles us to determine whether it is 
genuine. The most important thing 
conceivable for us is to know whether 
we are true Christians, and we should 
rejoice in every thing that will enable 
us to settle this point. 

10. But the rich, in that he is 
made low. That is, because his pro- 
perty is taken away, and he is made 
poor. Such a transition is often the 
source of the deepest sorrow, but the 
apostle says that even in that a Chris- 
tian may find occasion for thanksgiving. 
The reasons for rejoicing in this man- 
ner, which the apostle seems to have- 
had in view, were these: (1) because 
it furnished a test of the reality of re- 
ligion, by showing that it is adapted lo 
sustain the soul in this great trial ; that 
it cannot only bear prosperity, but thai 
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11 For the son is no sooner 
risen with a burning heat, but 
it wither eth the grass, and the 
flower thereof falleth, and the 



it can bear the rapid transition from 
that state to one of poverty ; and (2) 
because it would furnish to the mind 
an impressive and salutary itlastration 
of the fact that all earthly glory is soon 
to fade away. I may remark here, 
that the transition from afSuence to 
poverty is often borne by Christians 
with the manifestation of a most lovely 
spirit, and with an entire freedom from 
ronrmnring and complaining. Indeed, 
there are more Christians who could 
safely bear a transition from affluence 
to poverty, from prosperity to adversity, 
than there are who could bear a sudden 
transition from poverty to affluence, 
gome of the loveliest exhibitions of 
piety which I have ever witnessed have 
been in such transitions; nor have I 
seen occasion anywhere to love reli- 
gion more than in the ease, and grace, 
and cheerfulness, with which it has 
enabled those accustomed long fo more 
elevated walks, to descend to the com- 
paratively humble lot where God places 
them. New grace is imparted for this 
new form of trial, and new traits of 
Christian character are developed in 
these rapid transitions, as some of the 
most beautiful exhibitions of the laws 
of matter are brought out in the rapid 
transitions in the laboratory of the 
chemist. ^ Because a» the fiower of 
the grass he shall pass away. That is, 
since it is a fad that he will thus pass 
away, he should rejoice that he is re- 
minded of it He should, therefore, 
asteem it a favour that this lesson is 
brought impressively before his mind. 
To learn this effectually, though by 
the loss of property, is of mote value 
to him than all his wealth would be if 
he were fdrgelful of it. The compa- 
rison of worldly splendour with the 
fading flower of the field, is one that is 
common in Scripture. It is probable 



grace of the fashion of it perisk- 
eth: so also shall the rich mau 
fade away in his ways. 

12 Blessed is the man tha« 



that Jatnes had his eye on the pas 
sage in Isaiah xl. 6 — 8. See Notes or 
that passage. Comp. Notes on 1 Pet 
i. 24, 25. See also Ps. eiii. 15. Matt 
vi. 28—30. 

11. For the sun is no sooner riser 
with a burning heat, Isaiah (xl. 7) 
employs the word wind, referring to a 
burning wind that dries up the flowers. 
It is probable that the apostle also refers 
not so much to the sun itself, as to the 
hot and fiery wind calletl the simoom^ 
which oflen rises with the sun, and 
which consumes the green herbage of 
the fields. So Rosenmuller and Bloom- 
field interpret it. ^ Jt withereth the 
grass, IsB. xl. 7. It withereth the 
staikf or that which, when dried, pro- 
duces hay or fodder; the word hero 
used being commonly employed in the 
latter sense. The meaning is, that the 
effect of the hot wind is to wither the 
stalk or spire which supports the flower, 
and when that is dried up, the flower 
itself fails. This idea will give increased 
beauty and appropriateness to the fig- 
ure — that man himself is» blasted and 
withered, and then that all the external 
splendour which encircled him falls to 
the ground, like a flower whose sup- 
port is gone. 1 And the grace of the 
fashion of it perisheth. Its beauty dis- 
appears. 1 So shall the rich man fade 
away in his ways. That is, his splen- 
dour, and all on which he prided him- 
self, shall vanish. The phrase < in his 
ways,' according to Rosenmuller, refera 
to his counsels, his plans, his purposes* 
and the meaning is, that the rich man, 
with all by which he is known, shall 
vanish. A man's « ways,' that is, his 
mode of life, or those things by which 
he appears before the world, may have 
somewhat the same relation to him 
which the flower has to the stalk on 
which it grows, and by which it is 8U» 
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endureth temptation: for when 
he is tried, he shall receive the 
crown' of life, which* the Lord 

tallied. The idea of James aeems to 
be, that as it was indispataUe that the 
rich man mtut soon disappear, with all 
that he had of pomp and splendour in 
the view of the world, it was well for 
him to be reminded of it by every 
change of condition ; and that he should 
therefore rejoice in Uie providential dis- 
pensation by which his property would 
be taken away, and by w|}ich the real- 
ity of his religion would be tested. We 
should rejoice in any thing by which 
it can be shown whether we are pre- 
pared for heaven or not 

1 2. Blessed is the man thai endureth 
temptation. The apostle seems here to 
use the word temptation in the most 
general sense, as denoting any thing 
that will tiy the reality of religion, 
whether affliction, or persecution, or a 
direct inducement to sin placed before 
the mind. The word temptation ap- 
pears in this chapter to be used in two 
senses; and the question may arise, 
why the apostle so employs iu Comp. 
vs. 2, 13.' But, in fact, the word 
temptation is in itself of so general a 
character as to cover the whole usage, 
and to justify the manner in which it 
is employed. It denotes any thing 
that will try or test the reality of our 
religion ; and it may be applied, there- 
fore, either to afflictions or to direct so- 
licitations to sin ; the latter being the 
sense in which it is now commonly 
employed. In another respect, also, 
essentially the same idea enters into 
both the ways in which the word is 
employed. Affliction, persecution, sick- 
ness, ^tc, may be regarded as, in a 
certain sense, temptations to sin ; that 
is, the question comes before us whe- 
ther we vriil adhere to the religion on 
account of which we are persecuted, or 
apostatise from it, and escape these 
rjfferings; whether in sickness and 
inHes we wiU be patient and submis- 
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hath promised to them that love 
him. 

a8Ti.4 8. Be.S.10. ft Is. 64. 4. 



sive to that God who lays bis hand 
upon us, or revolt and murmur. In 
each and every case, whether by afflic- 
tion, or by direct allorements to do 
wrong, the question comes before the 
mind whether we have religion enough 
to keep us, or whether we will yield to 
murmuring, to rebellion, and to sin. 
In these respects, in a general sense, 
all forms of trial may be regarded as 
temptation. Yet in the following 
verse (13) the apostle would guard this 
from abuse. So far as the form of trial 
involved an allurement or inducement 
to sin, he says that no man should re- 
gard it as from God. That cannot be 
his design. The triad is what be aims 
at, not the sin. In the verse before as 
he says, that whatever may be the form 
of the trial, a Christian should rejoice 
in it, for it will furnish an evidence 
that be is a child of God. ^ For when 
he is tried. In any way — ^if he bears 
the trial. Y He shall receive the crown 
of Ufe. See Notes on 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
It w possible that James had that pas- 
sage in his eye. Comp. the Intro., § 5. 
If Which the Lord hath promised. 
The sacred writers often speak of such 
a crown as promised, or as in reserve 
for the children of God. 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
1 PeU V. 4. Rev. iL 10 ; iii. 11 ; iv. 4. 
Y Those that love him. A common 
expression to denote those who are 
truly pious, or who are his friends. It 
is sufficiently distinctive to characterize 
them, for the great mass of men do not 
love God. Comp. Rom. i. 30. 

13. Let no man say when he is 
tempted, lam tempted of God. See 
the remarks on the previous verse. The 
apostle here seems to have had bis eye 
on whatever there was in trial of any 
kind to induce us to commit sin — whe- 
ther by complaining, by murmuring, 
by apostacy, or by yielding to sin. So 
far as that was concerned, he said that 
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13 Let no man say when be 
IS tempted, I am tempted of God : 
for God cannot be tempted with 



no on« ghouki charge it on Grod. He 
did nothing in any way with a view 
to induce men to do evil. That was 
only an incidental thing in the trial, 
and was no part of the divine purpow 
or design. The apoetle felt evidently 
that there was great danger, from the 
general manner in which the word 
temptation was used, and from the 
perverse tendency of the heart, that it 
woald be charged on God that he so 
arranged these trials, and so influenced 
the mind, as to present inducements to 
sin. Against this, it was proper that 
an inspired apostle should bear his so- 
lemn testimony ; so to guard the whole 
subject as to show that whatever there 
was in ant/ form of trial that could be 
regarded as an inducement or allure- 
ment to sin,* is not the thing which he 
contemplated in the arrangement, and 
does not proceed from him. It has its 
origin in other causes; and if there 
was nothing in the corrupt human 
mind itself leading to sin, there would 
be nothing in the divine arrangement 
that would produce it. ^ For God 
cannot he tempted with evil. Marg. 
evils. The sense is the same. The 
object seems to be to show that in re- 
gard to the whole matter of temptation 
it does not pertain to God. Nothing 
can be presented to his mind as an in- 
ducement to do wrong, and as little 
can he present any thing to the mind 
of man to induce him to sin. Tempt- 
ation is a subject which does not per- 
tain to him. He stands aloof from it 
altogether. In regard to the particular 
statement here, that «God cannot be 
tempted with evil,* or to do evil, there 
can be no doubt of its truth, and it 
furnishes the highest security for the 
welfare of the universe. There is no- 
thing in him that has a tendency to 
wrong ; there can be nothing presented 
from without to induce him to do 
3* 



'evil, neither tempteth he any 

man: 



wrong. (1.) There is no evil passion 
to be gratified, as there is in men; 
(2.) There is no want of power, so 
that an allurement could be presented 
to seek what he has not ; (3.) There 
is no want of wealth, for he has infi- 
finite resources, and all that there is or 
can be ishis rPs. L 10, 1 1) ; (4.) There 
is no want oi happiness^ that he should 
seek happiness in sources which are 
not now in his possession* Nothing, 
therefore, could be presented to the di- 
vine mind as an inducement to do 
evil. Y Neither tempteth he any man* 
That is, he places nothing before any 
human being with a view to indaoe 
him to do wrong. This is one of the 
most positive and unambiguous of all 
the declarations in the Bible, and one 
of the most important It may be 
added, that it is one which stands in 
op(KMition to as many feelings of the 
human heart as perhaps any other one. 
We are perpetually thinking — the 
heart suggests it constantly— that God 
does place before us inducements to 
evil, with a view to lead us to sin. 
This is done in many ways : (a) Men 
take such views of his decrees as if the 
doctrine implied that he meant that we 
should sin, and that it could not be 
otherwise than that we should sin. 
(6) It is felt that all things are under 
his control, and that he has made his 
arrangements with a design that men 
should do as they actually do. (c) It 
is said that he has created us with just 
such dispositions as we actually have, 
and knowing that we would sin. (d) 
It is said that, by the arrangements of 
his Providence, he actually places in- 
ducements before us to sin, knowing 
that the effect will be that we will fall 
into sin, when he might easily have 
prevented it (a) It is said that he 
suflbrs some to tempt others, when he 
might easily prevent it if he chose, and 
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14 But every man is tefnpted, 
when he is drawn away of his 
own "lust, and enticed. 

15 Then when lust hath * con- 
that this is the same as tempting them 
hijnself. Now, in regard to these 
things, there may be roach which ve 
cannot explain, and much which often 
troubles the heart even of the good ; 
yet the passage before ns is explicit on 
one point, find all these things must 
be held in consistency with that — that 
God does not plaice induioements before 
us tmM a view that we should sin, or 
in order to lead us into sin. None of 
his decrees, or hijs arrftngemente, or hiis 
d^res, are based on that, hiut ali have 
some other purpose and end. The 
real foice of temptation is to be traced 
to some other source — to ourselves, and 
not to God* See the next verse. 

14. Bui every man is tempted when 
he is drawn away of his own lust. 
That is, the fountaia or source of all 
temptation is in man himself. It is 
true that external inducements to sin 
may be placed before him, but they 
would have no force if there was not 
something in himself to which they 
corresponded, and over which they 
might have power. There must be 
some < lust ;' some desire ; some incli- 
nation ; something which is unsatisfied 
now, which is made the foundation of 
the temptation, and which gives it all 
its power. If there were no capacity 
for receiving food, or desire for it, ob- 
jects placed before us appealing to the 
appetite could never be made a source 
of temptation ; if there were nothing in 
the soul which could be regarded as 
the love of acquisition or possession, 
gold would furnish no temptation ; if 
there were no sensual propensities, we 
should be in that quarter above the 
power of temptation* In each case, 
and in every form, the power of the 
temptation is laid in some propensity 
of our nature, some desire of that which 
We do not now posness. The word 



ceived, it bringeth forth sin : and 
sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.*' 

a Hob. 13. 9. b Job 15. 35. e Ko. 6. 21-23. 



rendered *■ lust' in this place (ifti^futk), 
is not employed here in the narrow 
sense in which it is now commonly 
used, as denoting libidinousness. It 
means desire in general ; an earnest 
wish for any thing. Notes, Eph. iv. 
22. It seems here to be used with re- 
ference to the original propensities of 
our nature— the desires implanted in 
us, which are a stimulus to employ- 
ment — as the desire of koow ledge, of 
food, of power, of sensual gratifications 
— and the idea is, that a man may be 
drawn along by these beyond the pre- 
scribed limits of indulgence, and in the 
pursuit of objects that are forbidden. 
He 4oes not stop at the point at which 
the law requires him to stop, and ia 
therefore guilty of transgression. This 
is the source of all sin. Tbe original 
propensity may not be wrong, but may 
be perfectly harmless — as in the case 
of the desire of food, &c. Nay, it may 
furnish a roost desirable stimulus to 
action ; for how could the human pow- 
ers be called forth, if it were not for 
this 1 Tbe error, the fault, the sin, is 
not restraining the indulgence where 
we are commanded to do it, either in 
regard to the objects sought, or in re- 
gard to the degree of indulgence. 
1 And enticed* Entrapped, caught ; 
that is, he is seized by this power and 
held fast ; or he is led along and be- 
guiled until he falls into sin, as in a 
snare that springs suddenly upon him. 
15. Then when lust hath conceived* 
Comp. Job XV. 3/). The allusion here 
is obvious. The meaning is, when the 
desire which we have naturally is 
quickened, or made to act, the result is 
that sin is produced. As our desires 
of good lie in the mind by nature ; as 
our propensities exist as they were cre- 
ated, they cannot be regarded as sin, 
or treated as such, but when they are 
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inilutg^d ; when plans of gratification 
are formed ; when they are developed 
in actual life, the effect is sin. In the 
mere desire of good, of happineM, of 
food, of raiment, there is no sin; it be- 
comes sin when indulged in an impro- 
per manner, and when it leads us to 
seek that which is forbidden — to in- 
vade the rights of others, or in any way 
to violate the laws of God. The Ral). 
bins have a metaphor which strongly 
expresses the general sense of this pas- 
sage: «<£vit concupiscence is at the 
beginning like the thread of a spider^s 
web ;' afterwards it is like a cart rope." 
Sanhedrin, fol. 99. ^ // bringeth 
firth sin. The result is sin; open, 
actual sio. When that which is con- 
ceived in the heart is matured, it is 
seen to be sin. The design of all this 
is to show that sin is not to be traced 
to God, but to man himself; and in 
order to this, the apostle says that there 
is enough in the heart of man to ac- 
count for all actual sin, without sup- 
posing that it is caused by God. The 
solution which be gives is, that there 
are certain propensities in ixian which, 
when they are suffered to act thera- 
seWes out, will account for all the sin 
in the world. In regard to those na- 
tive propensities themselves, he docs 
not saif whether he regards them as 
sinful and blameworthy or not; and the 
probability is, that he did not design to 
enter into a formal examination, or to 
make a formal statement, of the nature 
of these propensities themselves. He 
looked at man as he is — as a creature 
of God — as endowed with certain ani- 
mal propensities — as seen in fact to 
have strong passions by nature, and he 
showed that there was enough in him 
to account for the existence of sin 
without bringing in the agency of God, 
or charging it on him. In reference to 
those propensities, it may be observed 
that there are two kinds, either of 
vvbich may account for the existence 
of sin, but which are frequently both 
combined. There are, first, our natn- 
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ral propensitm; those which we have 

as men, as endowed with an animal 
nature, as having constitutional desires 
to be gratified, and wants to be sup- 
plied. Such Adam had in innocence ; 
such the Saviour had ; and such are 
to be regarded as in no respect in them- 
selves sinful and wrong. Yet they 
may, in our case, as they did in Adam, 
lead us to sin, because, under their 
strong influence, we may be led to de- 
sire that which is forbidden, or which 
belongs to another. But there are, 
secondly, the propensities and inclina- 
tions which we have as the result of 
the fall, and which are evil in their 
nature and tendency ; which as a mat- 
ter of coarse, and especially when com- 
bined with the former, lead to open 
transgression. It is not always easy 
to separate these, and in fact they are 
often combined in producing the actual 
guilt of the world. It often requires s 
close analysis of a man*8 own mind to 
detect these different ingredients in his 
conduct, and the one often gets the 
credit of the other. The apostle James 
seems to have looked at it as a simple 
matter of fact, with a common sense 
view, by saying that there were desires 
(ifii^fiiai) ill a man's own mind 
which would account for all the actual 
sin in the world, without charging it 
on God. Of the truth of this, no one 
can entertain a doubt. ^ And sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death. The result of sin, when it is 
fully carried out, is deaths-death in all 
forms. The idea is, that death, in 
whatever form it exists, is to be traced 
to sin, and that sin will naturally and 
regularly produce it There is a strong 
similarity between this declaration and 
that of the apostle Paul (Rom. vi. 21 
— 23), and it is probable that James 
had that passage in his eye. See the 
sentiment illustrated in the Notes on 
that passage, and on Romans v. 12. 
Any one who indulges in a sinful 
thought or corrupt desire, should reflect 
that it matf end in «^ath — death tem- 
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16 Do not err, my beloved 
brethren. 

17 Every "good gift, and every 
perfect gift is from above, and 

gJno.3. 27. ICo. 4. 7. 
poral and eternal. Its natural tendency 
will be to produce such a death. This 
reflection should induce us to check an 
evil thought or desire at the beginning. 
Not for one moment should we indulge 
in it, for soon it may secure the mas- 
tery and be beyond our control, and the 
end may be seen in the grave, and the 
awful world of wo. 

16. Do not err, my beloved brethren. 
This is said as if there were great dan- 
ger of error in the point under consi- 
deration. The point on which he 
would guard them, soems to have been 
in respect to the opinion that God was 
the author of sin, and that the evils in 
the world are to be traced to him. 
There was great danger that they would 
embrace that opinion, for experience 
has shown that it is a danger into 
which men are always prone to fall. 
Some of the sources of this danger have 
been already alluded to. Notes on 
▼er. 13. To meet the danger, he says 
that, so far is it from being true that God 
is the source of evil, he is in fact the 
author of all that is good : every good 
gift, and every perfect gift (ver. 17), is 
from him. ver. 18. 

1 7. Every good gift, and every per- 
fect gift. The difference between 
good and perfect here, it is not easy 
to mark accurately. It may be that 
the former means that which is bene- 
volent in its character and tendency; 
the latter that which is entire, where 
there is nothing even apparently want- 
ing to complete it ; where it can be re- 
garded as good as a whole and in all 
its parts. The general sense is, that 
God is the author of all good. Every 
thing that is good on the earth we are 
to trace to him ; evil has another origin. 
Comp. Matth. xiii. 28. 1 h from 
above. From God, who is often repre- 



cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom *is no va- 
riableness, neither shadow of 
turning. 

ftlSa. 15.29. Mats. 6. 



sented as dwelling above — in heaven. 
1 And Cometh down from the Father 
of lights. From God, the source and 
fountain of all light. Light, in the 
Scriptures, is the emblem of knowledge, 
purity, happiness; and God is often 
represented as light* Comp. 1 John i. 
5. Notes 1 Tim. vi. 16. There is, 
doubtless, an allusion here to the 
heavenly bodies, among which the sun 
is the most brilliant. It appears to us 
to be the great original fountain of light, 
diffusing its radiance over all worlds. 
No cloud, no darkness seems to come 
from the sun, but it pours its rich efful- 
gence on the farthest part of the uni- 
verse. So it is with God. There 
is no darkness in him (1 John i. 6) ; 
and all the moral light and purity which 
there is in the universe is to be traced 
to him. The word Father here is 
used in a sense which is common in 
Hebrew (Comp. Notes Matth. i. 1) as 
denoting that which is the source of 
any thing, or that from which any 
thing proceeds. Comp. Notes on Isa. 
ix. 6. Y With whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning. The 
design here is clearly to contrast God 
with the sun in a certain respect As 
the source of light, there is a strong 
resemblance. But in the sun there are 
certain changes. It does not shine on 
all parts of the earth at the same time, 
nor in the same manner all the year. 
It rises and sets; it crosses the line 
and seems to go far to the south, and 
sends its rays obliquely on the earth ; 
then it ascends to the north, recrosses 
the line, and sends its rays obliquely 
on southern regions. By its revolu- 
tions it produces the changes of the 
seasons, and makes a constant variety 
on the earth in the productions of dif- 
ferent climes. In this respect God iB 
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18 Of "his own will begat he 
as with the word of truth, that 

aJno. 1. 13. 



ttot indeed like the sun. With him 
there is no variableness, not even the 
appearance of turning. He is always 
the same, at all seasons of the year, 
and in all ages ; there is no change in 
his character, his mode of being, his 
purposes and plans. What he was 
millions of ages before the worlds 
were made, he is now; vvhat he is 
now he will be countless millions of 
ages hence. We may be sure that 
whatever changes there may be in 
human affairs; whatever reverses we 
may undergo; whatever oceans we 
may cross, or whatever mountains we 
may climb, or in whatever worlds we 
may hereafter take up our abode, God 
is the same.^ — The uoord which is here 
rendered variableness (HofMSJ^joyn) oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. It means change, alteration, 
vicissitude, and would properly be ap- 
plied to the changes observed in as- 
tronomy. See the examples quoted in 
Wetstein. The phrase rendered shadow 
of turning would properly refer to the 
different shade or shadow cast by the 
8un from an object, in its various revo- 
lutions, in rising and setting, and in its 
changes at the different seasons of the 
year. God, on the other hand, is as 
if the sun stood in the meridian at 
noon-day, and never cast any shadow. 
18. Of his own wilL Gr. toiliing. 
^odkr/^sii' The idea is, that the fact 
that we are < begotten' to be his chil- 
dren is to be traced solely to his unil. 
He purposed it, and it was done. The 
antecedent in the case on which all de- 
pended was the sovereign will of God. 
8ee this sentiment explained in the 
Notes on John i. 13. Comp. Notes on 
Eph. i. 5. When it is said, however, 
that he has done this by his mere 
tuiil, it is not to be inferred that there 
was no reason why it should be done, 
or that the exercise of hia will was 



we shoald be a kind of first-fruits 
*of his creatures. 

bJe.2.3. Ep.1. 12. Re. 14.4. 



arbitrary, but only that his will deter- 
mined the matter, and that is the 
cause of our conversion. It is not to 
be inferred that there are not in all 
cases good reasons why God wills as 
he does, though those reasons are not 
often stated to us, and perhaps we 
could not comprehend them if they 
were. The obfeet of the statement 
here seems to be to direct the mind up 
to God as the source of good and not 
eviif and among the most eminent 
illustrations of his goodness is this, 
that by his mere tin//, without any ex- 
ternal power to control him, and where 
there could be nothing but benevolence, 
he has adopted us into his family, and 
given us a most exalted, condition, as 
renovated beings, among his creatures. 
1 Begat he us. The Greek word here 
is the same which in ver. 15 is ren- 
dered < bringeth forth' — ** sin bringeth 
forth death." The word is perhaps 
designedly used here in contrast with 
that, and the object is to refer to a dif* 
ferent kind of production, or bringing 
forth, under the agency of stn, and the 
agency of God The meaning here 
is, that we owe the beginning of our 
spiritual life to God. ^ With the word 
of truth. By the instrumentality of 
truth. It was not a mere creative act, 
but it was by truth as the seed or germ. 
There is no effect produced in our 
minds in regeneration which the truth 
is not fitted to produce, and the agency 
of God in the case is to secure its fair 
and full influence on the soul. ^ Thai 
we should be a kind of first-fruits of 
his creatures. Comp. Eph. i. 12. For 
the meaning of the word rendered 
first-fruits, see Note on Rom. viii. 23. 
Comp. Rom. xt. 6 ; xvi. 5. 1 Cor. xv 
20, 23; xvi. 15. Rev. xiv. 4. It does 
not elsewhere occur in the New Testa- 
ment. It denotes properly that which 
is first taken from any thing; the por> 
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19 Wherefore, my beloved 
brethren, let every man be swift 



tion which was usaally offered to God, 
The phrase here does not primarily 
denote eminence in honour or degree, 
but refers rather to time — the first in 
time; and io a secondary sense it is 
then used to denote the honour attached 
to that circumstance. The meaning 
here is, either (1) that, under the gospel, 
those who were addressed by the apos- 
tles had the honour of being first called 
into his kingdom as a part of that 
gloriow harvest which it was designed 
to gather in this world, and that the 
goodness of God was manifested in 
thus furnishing the first-fruits of a 
most glorious harvest ; or (2) the re- 
ference may be to the rank and dignity 
which all who are born again would 
have among the creatures of God in 
virtue of the new birth. 

19. Wherefore, my beloved brethren. 
The connexion is this : « since God is 
the only source of good; since he 
tempts no man ; and since by his mere 
sovereign goodness, without any claim 
on our part, we have had the high hon- 
our conferred on us o( being made the 
first-fruits of his creatures, we ought 
to be ready to hear his voice, to sulw 
due all our evil passions, and to bring 
our souls to entire practical obedience.' 
The necessity of obedience, or the doc^ 
trine that the gospel is not only to 
be learned but practised, is pursued at 
length in this and the following chapter. 
The particular statement here (vs. 19 
—21) is, that religion requires us to be 
meek and docile ; to lay aside all irrita- 
bility against the truth, and all pride 
of opinion, and all corruption of heart, 
and to receive meekly the ingrafted 
word See the analysis of the chapter. 
Y Let every man be swift to hear, 
%low to speak. That is, primarily, to 
hear God ; to listen to the instructions 
of that truth by which we have been 
begotten, aad brought ioto so near re- 



to hear, slow "to speak, slow ^to 
wrath : 
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lation to him. At the same time, 
though this is the primary sense of 
the phrase here, it may be regarded as 
inculcating the general doctrine that 
we are to be more ready to hear than 
to speak ; or that we are to be disposed 
to learn always, and from any source. 
Our appropriate condition is rather that 
of learners than instructors / and the 
attitude of mind which we should cul- 
tivate is that of a readiness to receive 
information from any tjuarter. The 
ancients have some sayings on this 
subject which are well worthy of our 
attention. *« Men have two ears, and 
but one tongue, that they shouk] hear 
more than they speak." «The ear& 
are always open, ever ready to receive 
instruction ; but the tongue is sur- 
rounded vvith a double row of teeth* 
to hedge it in, and to keep it within 
proper liounds." See Benson. So Va- 
lerius Maximus, vii. 2. < How noble 
was the response of Xenocrates ! When 
he met the reproaches of others with a 
profound silence, some one asked him 
why he alone was silent 1 Because, 
says he, I have sometimes had occasion 
to regret that I have spoken, never that 
I was sikntJ See Wetstein. So the 
son of Sirach, * Be swift to hear, and 
with deep consideration (iv fMxpo^tvfutf) 
give answer.* ch. v. 1 1. So the Rab- 
bins have some similar sentiments. 
«« Talk little and work much." Pirkey 
Aboth. c. i. 15. « The righteous speak 
little and do much ; the wicked speak 
much and do nothing," Bava Metsia* 
fol. 87. A sentiment similar to that 
before us is found in Ecclesiastes v. 2. 
M Be not rash with thy mouth, and let 
not thine heart be hasty to utter any 
thing before God." SoProv. x. 19, i»In 
the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin." xiii. 3. « He that keepeth 
his mouth keepeth his life." xv. 2. 
<* The tougae of the wise useth know* 
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20 For the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness 
of God. 
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ledge aright, but the mouth of fools 
poureth out fooUshneM.*' ^ Siouf to 
wraih. That is, we are to govern and 
restrain our temper ; we are not to give 
iodulgenoe to exdtod and angry pas- 
sioiMu Comp. ProT. xvi. 32. <* He that 
is slow to anger b greater than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city." See also 
on this subject. Job t. 2. Prov. xxsvii. 
6 ; xi. 17 ; xiii. 10 ; xiv. 16 ; xv. 18 ; xix. 
19; xxii. 24; xxv. 88. Ecd. vii. 9. Rom. 
xiL 17. 1 These. ▼. 14. 1 Pet. iii. 8. 
The particular point here is, however, 
not that we should be slow to wrath as 
a general habit of mind, which is in- 
deed most true, bat in reference par- 
ticularly to the reception of the truth. 
We should lay aside all anger and 
wrath, and should come to the investi- 
gation of truth with a calm mind, and 
•n imperturbed spirit. A state of wrath 
or anger is always unfevourable to the 
investigation of truth. Such an inves- 
tigation demands a calm spirit, and he 
whose mind is excited and enraged is 
not in a condition to see the value of 
truth, or to weigh the evidence for it. 

20. For the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousnese of God. Does 
not produce in the life that righteous- 
ness which God requires. Its tendency 
is not to incline us to keep the law, but 
to break it ; not to induce us to era- 
brace the truth, but the opposite. The 
meaning of this passage is not that our 
wrath will make God either more or less 
righteous ; but that its tendency is not 
to produce that upright coums of life, 
and love of truth, which God requires. 
A man is never sure of doing right 
under the influence of excited feelings ; 
be may do that which is in the highest 
sense wrong, and which he will re- 
gret all his life. The particular mean- 
ing of this passage i% that wrath in 
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filthiness and superfluity of 
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the mind of man will not have any 
tendency to make him righteous. It 
is only that candid state of mind which 
will lead him to embrace the troth 
which ean be hoped to have such an 
effect. 

21. Wherefore. In view of the feet 
that God has begotten us for bis own 
service; in view of the fact that ex- 
cited feeling tends only to wrong, let 
us lay aside aU that is evil, and submit 
ourselves wholly to the influence of 
truth. 5 Lay apart all filthinen. The 
word here rendered fiUhiness^ occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 
It means properly yflf& / and then is 
applied to evil conduct considered as 
disguHing or offensive. Sin may be 
contemplated as a wrong thing ; as a 
▼iqjation of law ; as evil in its nature 
and tendency, and therefore to be 
avoided ; or it may be contemplated as 
dixgustifig, offensive, loathsome. To a 
pure mind this is one of its most odious 
characteristics ; for to such a mind sin 
in any form is more loathsome than the 
roost offensive object can be to any of 
the senses. ^ And superfluity of 
naxAghtiness, Literally, * abounding of 
evil.' It is rendered by Doddridge, 
« overflowing of malignity ;'* by Tindal, 
"superfluity of maliciousness;" by 
Benson, <« superfluity of malice;" by 
Bloomfield, « petulance." The phrase 
< superfluity of naughtiness,' or of evil, 
does not exactly express the sense, as 
if we were only to lay aside that which 
abounded, or which is superfluous, 
though we might retain that which 
does not come under this description i 
but the object of the apostle is to ex- 
press his deep abhorrence of the thing 
referred to by strong and emphatic 
language. He had just spoken of sin 
in one aspect, msfiUhy, loathsome, dl0- 
teatobUt here he designs to express 
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naughtiness, and receive with 
meekness the engrafted word, 
which is ahle to save your 
souls. 
22 But be ye doers 'of the 

aMat.7.31. 



hi« abhorrence of it by e still more 
emphatic description, and he speaks of 
it not merely as an evtV, but as an evil 
abounding, aoerjhwing,' an evil in 
the highest degree. The thing referred 
to had the essence of evil in it (oeaxia) ; 
bat it was not merely evily it was evil 
that was aggravated, that was over- 
flowing, that was eminent in degree 
(ftspfoasui)* The particular reference 
in these passages is to the reception 
of the truth, and the doctrine taught 
is, that a corrupt mind, a mind full of 
sensuality and wickedness, is not fa- 
vourable to the reception of the truth. 
It is not fitted to oee its beauty, to 
appreciate its value, to understand^its 
just claims, or to welcome it to the 
soul. Purity of heart is the best pre- 
paration always for seeing the force 
of truth. 1 And receive with meek- 
nes8. That is, open the mind and heart 
to instruction, and to the fair influence 
of truth. Meekness, gentleness, docility, 
are everywhere required in receiving 
the instructions of religion, as they are 
in obtaining knowledge of any kind. 
See Notes on Matth. xviii. 2, 3. 1 The 
engrafted word. The gospel is here 
represented under thje image of that 
which is implanted or engrafted from 
another source ; by a figure that would 
be readily understood, for the art of 
engrafting is everywhere known, 
fiometimes the gospel is represented 
under the image of seed sown (Comp. 
Mark vi. 14, seq.) ; but here it is under 
the figuae of a shoot implanted or en- 
grailed, that produces fruit of its own, 
whatever may be the original character 
of the tree into which it is engrafted. 
Oomp. Notes on Rom. zL 17. The 
meaning here is, that we abonld allow 



word, and not hearers only, de- 
ceiving your own selves. 

23 For if any be a hearer of 
the word, and not a doer, he is 
like unto a man beholding his 
natural face in a glass : 



the principles of the gospel to be thus 
engrafted on our nature ; that however 
crabbed or perverse our nature may be; 
or however bitter and vile the fruili 
which it might bring forth of its own 
accord, it might, through the engrafted 
word, produce the fruits of righteous- 
ness. 1 Which ts able to save your 
souls. It is not, therefore, a weak and 
powerless thing, merely designed Co 
show its own feebleness, and to give 
occasion for Crod to work a miracle / 
but it has power, and is adapted to 
save. Comp. Notes on Rom. L 16; 1 
Cor. i. 18; 2 Tim. iii. 16. 

22. But be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only. Obey the gospel, 
and do not merely listen to it. Comp. 
Matth. vii. 21. 1 Deceiving your own 
selves. It is implied here, that by 
merely hearing the word but not doit^ 
it, they would deceive their own souls* 
The nature of this deception was this, 
that they would imagine that that was 
all which was required, whereas the 
main thing was that they should be 
obedient If a man supposes that by 
a mere punctual attendance on preach- 
ing, or a respectful attention to it, he 
has done all that is required of him, 
he is labouring under a most gross self- 
deception. And yet, there are multi- 
tudes who seem to imagine that they 
have done all that is demanded of them 
when they have beard attentively the 
word preached. Of its influence on 
their lives, and its claims to obedience, 
they are utterly regardless. 

23, 24. For if any he, Ac. The 
ground of Ihe comparison in these 
verses is obvious. The apostle refera 
to what all persons experience, the fact 
that we do not qitaio a distinct impnti^ 
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34 For he beboldeth liimself, 
and goeth his way, and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of 
man he was. 

25 But whoso looketh 'into 
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noa of ouraeWes after we have looked 
in a mirror. While actaally looking 
in the mirror, we see all our featurea, 
and can trace them diatmctly ; when 
we turn away, the image and the im« 
preation both Taniah. When looking 
in the mirror, we can see all the defects 
and blemishes of oor person ; if there 
18 a sear, a deformity, a feature^of ugli- 
ness, it is distinctly before the mind ; 
bot when we torn away, that ia *out of 
sight, and out of mind.' When unseen 
it gives no uneasiness, and, even if ca- 
pable of correction, we take no pains 
to remove it. So when we bear the 
word of God. It is like a mirror held 
np before us. In the perfect precepts 
of the law, and the perfect requirementa 
of the gospel, we see our own short- 
oomtngs and defects, and perhaps think 
that we will correct them. But we 
torn away immediately, and forget it 
•IL If, however, we were « doert of 
the word," we should endeavour to 
remove all those defects and blemishes 
in our moral character, and to bring 
our whole souls into conformity with 
what the law and the gospel require. 
Thb phrase < natural face' (6r. face of 
birth*) means the face or appearance 
which we have in virtue of our natural 
birth. The word glass here means 
mirror. Glass was not commonly 
used for mirrors among the ancients, 
but they were made of polished plates 
of metaL See Notes on Isa. iii. 24, 
and Job xxxviL 18. 

24. For he beholdeth himself. While 
he looks in the mirror he sees his true 
appearance, t And goeth his way, 
and straightway forgetteth. As soon 
as he goes away, he forgets it. The 
apostle does not refer to any inteniwn^ 



the perfect law of liberty, *and 
continaeth therein^ he being noC 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of 
the work, this man 'shall be 
blessed in his 'deed. 
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on his part, bnt to what is known to 
occur as a matter of fact. Y What 
manner of person he was. How he 
looked; and especially if there waa 
any thing in his appearance that re* 
quired correction. 

25. But whoso looketh (ycopcun^of). 
Thia word means, to stoop down near 
by any thing; to bend forward near ao 
as to look at any thing more closely. 
See the word explained in the Notes 
on 1 Pet i. 12. The idea here ia that 
of a close and attentive observation. 
The object is not to contrast the man- 
ner of looking in the glass, and in the 
law of liberty, implying that the former 
waa a < careless beholding, and the laU 
ter an attentive and careful looking, as 
Doddridge, RosenmuUer, Bloomfield, 
and others suppose, for the word used 
in the former case (jHnrfM^c) implies 
intense or accurate observation, aa 
really as the word used here ; but the 
object is to show that if a man would 
attentively look into, and continue in 
the law of liberty, and not do aa one 
who went away and forgot how he 
looked, he would be bleased. The em- 
phasis is not in the manner of looking, 
it is on the duty of continuing or perse* 
vering in the observance of the law. 
1 TU perfect law of liberty. Referring 
to the law of (jtod, or his will, how- 
ever made known, as the correct stand- 
ard of conduct It is called the per* 
feet law, as being wholly free from all 
defects ; being just such as a law ought 
to be. Oomp. Ps. six. 7. It is called 
the law of liberty, or freedom, becauae 
it is a law producing freedom from the 
servitude of sinful passions and lusta. 
Gomp. Ps. cxix. 46 ; Notes on Rom. 
vi. 16^18. \Andcontinueththenin 
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dleth not bis tongue, "but de* 
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He must not merely look at the law, or 
flee what he is by comparing himself 
with its requirements, but he mast 
yield steady obedience to it. Notes on 
John ziv. 21. 1 7%w man shall be 
bleated in hia deed. Marg. doing. The 
meaning is, that he-shall be blessed in 
the very act of keeping the law. It 
will produce peace of conscience; it 
will impart happiness of a high order to 
his mind ; it wili exert a good influence 
over his whole soul. Ps. xtz. 11. «< In 
keeping of them there is great reward." 
26k If any man amiong you aeem 
to be rtUgious, Pious, or devout. 
That is, if he does not restrain his 
tongue, his other evidences of religion 
are worthless. A man may undoubt- 
edly have many things in his character 
which eeem to be evidences of the ex- 
istence of religion in his heart, and yet 
there may be some one thing that shall 
•how that all those evidences are false. 
Religion is designed to produce an e^ 
feet on our whole conduct ; and if there 
is any one thing in reference to which 
It does not bring us under its control, 
that one thing may show that all other 
appearances of piety are worthless. 
^ And bridkth nol kU tongue. Re- 
trains or curbs it not, as a horse is 
restrained with a bridle. There may 
have been some reason why the apostle 
referred to this parUcular sin which is 
now unknown to us; or he may per- 
haps have intended to select this as a 
specimen to illustrate this idea, that if 
there is any one evil propensity which 
religion does not control, or if there is 
any one thing in respect to which its 
influence is not felt, whatever other 
evidences of piety there may be^ this 
will demonstrate that all those appear- 
ances of religion are vain. For reli- 
gion is designed to bring the whole 
man under cantrol» and to subdue «Tefy { 



faculty of the body and mind to iU de- 
mands. If the tongue is not restrained, 
or if there is any unsubdued propensity 
to sin whatever, it proves that there ia 
no true religion. \ But deeeiveth hia 
own heart. Implying that he does de. 
ceive his heart by supposing that any 
evidence can prove that he is under the 
influence of religion if his tongue is 
unrestrained. Whatever love, or zeal, 
or orthodoxy, or gift in preaching or in 
prayer tie may have, this one evil pro- 
pensity will neutralize it all, and show 
that there is no true religion at hearL 
^ This man*s religion is vain* As 
all religion must be which does not 
control all the faculties of the body and 
the mind. The truths, then, wl^ich 
are taught in this verse, are, I. That 
there may be evidences of piety which 
seem to be very plausible or clear, but 
which in themselves do not prove that 
there is any true religion* There may 
be much zeal, as in the case of the 
Pharisees; there may be much appa^ 
rent love of Christians, or much out- 
ward benevolence; there may be an 
uncommon gill in prayer ; there may 
be much self-denial, as among those 
who withdraw from the world in mo- 
nasteries or nunneries ; or there may 
have been deep conviction for sin, and 
much joy at the time of the supposed 
conversion, and still there be no true 
religion. Each and all of these things 
may exist in the heart where there is 
po true religion. IL A single unsub- 
dued ainiul propensity neutralizes all 
these things, and shows that there is 
no true religion. If the tongue is not 
subdued ; if any sin is indulged, it will 
show that the seat of the evil has not 
been reached, and that the soul as such 
has never been brought into subjection 
to the law of God. For, the very es^ 
senee of all the sin that there was in 
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27 Pure religion, and unde- 
filed before God and the Father, 
is this, To visit *the fatherless 
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the soul may have been concentrated 
on that one propensity. Every thing 
else which may be manifested may be 
accounted for on the supposition that 
there is no religion; this cannot be 
accounted for on the supposition that 
there is any. 

27. Pure religion. On the word 
here rendered religion ^^6xBio,)i see 
Notes on Col. ii. 18. It is used here 



evidently'in the sense of pieti/f or as 
we commonly employ the word reli' 
^ion. The object of the apostle is to 
describe what enters essentially into 
religion ; what it will do when it is 
properly and fiurly developed. The 
phrase *pure religion' means that which 
is genuine and sincere, or which is free 
from any improp^ mixture. ^ And 
untkfiled before God and the Father. 
That which God sees to be pure and 
undefiled. RosenmCiller supposes that 
there is a metaphor here taken from 
pearls or gems, which should be pure, 
or without stain. 1 Ja this. That is, 
this enters into it ; or this ia religion 
such as God approves. The apostle 
does not say that this is the whole of 
religion, or that there is nothing else 
essential to it ; but his general design 
dearly it, to show that religion will 
lead to a holy life, and he mentions 
this as a specimen, or an instance of 
what it will lead us to do. The (hinga 
which he specifies here are in fact two ; 
(1.) That pure religion will lead to a 
Ufe of practical benevolence ; and (3.) 
That it wilt keep us unspotted from the 
world. If these things are found, they 
sho% that there is true piety. If they 
are not, there is none. 1 To visit the 
widows and fatherless in their afflic- 
tion. To go to see, to look after, to 
be ready to aid them. This is an in- 
stance or specimen of what true reli<* 



and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted 
*from the world. 
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gion will do, showing that it will lead 
to a life of practical benevolence. It 
may be remarked in respect to this, 
(1.) That this has always been re* 
garded as an essential thing in true 
religion, for (a) it is thus an imitatioB 
of God, who is tt a father of the father, 
less, and a judge of the widows in his 
holy habitation*' (Ps. Uviii. 6), and 
who has always revealed himself as 
their friend (Deut x. 18 ; xiv. 89. Ps. 
z. 14 ; Izzxii. 3. Isa. i. 17. Jer. vii« 
7 ; xlix. 11. Hos. xiv. 3) ; (^) reti. 
gton is represented as leading its friends 
to do this, or this is required every, 
where of those who claim to be reii* 
gious. Isa. i. 17. DeuU xxiv. 17; 
xiv. 29. Ex. xxii. 22. Job xxix. 11 
-—1.3. (2.) Where this disposition to 
be the real friend of the widow and the 
or[^n exists, there will also exist 
other corresponding things which go 
to make up the religious character. 
This will not sUnd alone. It will 
show what the heart is, and prove 
that it will ever be ready to do good* 
If a man, from proper motives, is 
the real friend of the widow and 
the fotherless, he will be the friend 
of every good word and work, and wo 
may rely on him in any and every 
way in doing good. ^ And to keep 
himself unspotted' from the world* 
Comp. Notes Rom. xii. 2. James iv. 
4. 1 John ii. 16-*17. That is, leli* 
gion will keep us from the maxims, 
vices and corruptions which prevail in 
the world, and make us holy. These 
two things may, in fact, be said to con- 
stitute religion. If a man is truly be* 
nevolent, he bears the image of that 
God who is the fountain of benevo- 
lence ; if he is pure and unoontami- 
nated in his walk and deportment, ho 
also resembles his Maker, for be ia 
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holy. If be has not these things, 
he cannot have any well-founded evi. 
dence that he is a Christian ; for it is 
always the nature and tendency of re- 
ligion to produce these things. It is, 
therefore, an easy matter for a man to 
determine whether he has any religion ; 
and equally easy to see that religion is 
eminently desirable. Who can doubt 
that that ia good which leads to com- 
passion for the poor and the helpless, 
and which makes the heart and the 
life pure 1 

CHAPTER n 

ABALTSIS 07 THE GHAPTXR. 

This jchapter is evidently made up 
of three parts, or three subjects are 
discussed : 

I. The duty of impartiality in the 
treatment of others, vs. 1 — 9. There 
was to be no favoritism on account of 
rank, birth, wealth, or apparel. The 
tase to which the apostle refers for an 
illustration of this, is that where two 
persons should come into an assembly 
of Christian worshippers, one elegantly 
dressed, and the other meanly clad, and 
they should show special favour to the 
former, and should assign to the latter 
a more humble place. The reasons 
which the apostle assigns why they 
should not do this, are, (a) that^God 
has chosen the poor for his own people, 
having selected his friends mainly from 
them \ (b) because rich men in fact 
oppressed them, and showed that they 
were worthy of no special regard ; (e) 
because they were often found among 
levilers, and in fact despised their re- 
ligion; and (d) because the law re- 
quired that they should love their 
neighbours as themselves, and if they 
did this, it was all that was demanded ; 
that is, that the love of the man was 
not to be set aside by the love of splen- 
did apparel. 

II. The duty of yielding obedience 
to the whole law in order to have evi- 
dence of true religion, vs. 10 — 18. 
This subject seems to haTs been intro- 



duced in accordance with the general 
principles and aims of James (see the 
Intro.) that religion consists in obeying 
the law of God, and that there can be 
none when this is not done. It is not 
improbable that, among those to whom 
he wrote, there were some who denied 
this, or who had embraced some views 
of religion which led them to doubt it. 
He therefore enforces the duty by the 
following considerations : (1.) That if 
a man should obey every part of the 
law, and yet be guilty of offending in 
one point, he was in fact guilty of all ; 
for he showed that he had no genuine 
principle of obedience, and was guilty 
of violating the law as a wholi. ver. 10. 
(2.) Every part of the law rests on the 
same authority, and one part, there- 
fore, is as binding as another. The 
same God that has forbidden murder, 
has also forbidden adultery, and he 
who does the one as really violates the 
law as he who does the other, ver. 1 1. 
(3.) The judgment is before us, and 
we shall be tried on impartial princi- 
ples, not with reference to obeying one 
part of the law, but with reference to 
its whole claim, and we should so act 
as becomes those who expect to be 
judged by the whole law, or on the 
question whether we have conformed 
to every part of it. vs. 12, 13. 

III. The subject of justification, 
showing that works are necessary in 
order that a man may be justified, or 
esteemed righteous before God. vs. 14 
— 26. For a general view of the de- 
sign of this part of the epistle, see In- 
tro., § 6. (2.) The object here is to 
show that in fact no one can be re- 
garded as truly righteous before God 
who does not lead an upright life, and 
that if a man profegses to have faith, 
and has not works, he cannot be justi- 
fied ; or that if he have real faith, it 
will be shown by his works. If it is 
not shown by works corresponding to 
its nature, it will be certain that there 
is no true religion, or that his professed 
fttth is worth nothii^. The < stand* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Y brethren, have not the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, 



point' from which James viewi the 
subject, is not that faith is unneces- 
sary, or worthless, or that a man is not 
justified by faith rather than by his own 
worics, in the sense of its being the 
ground of acceptance with God ; or, in 
other words, the place where the apos- 
tle takes his position, and which is the 
point from which he views the subject, 
is not htfort a man is justified, to in- 
quire in what way he may be accepted 
of God, but it is after the act of justi- 
fication by faith, to show that if faith 
does not lead to good works it is 
' dead,' or is of no value ; and that, in 
feet, therefore, the evidence of justifi- 
cation is to be found in good living, 
and that when this is not manifest, all 
a man's professed religion is worth no- 
thing. In doing this, he (a) makes 
the general statement, by a pointed in- 
terrogatory, that faith cannot profit ; 
that is, cannot «at« a man unless there 
be also works, ver. 14. He then (6) 
appeals, for an illustration, to the case 
of one who is hungry or naked, and 
asks what mere faxlh could do in his 
case, if it were not accompanied with 
proper acts of benevolence, vs. 15^17. 
He then, (e) by a strong supposable 
case, says that real faith will be evinced 
by works, or that works are the proper 
evidence of its existence, ver. 18. He 
then (<f) shows that there is a kind of 
fiiith which even the devils have on 
one of the most important doctrines of 
religion, and which can of no value ; 
showing that it cannot be by mere faith, 
irrespective of the question of what 
sort the faith is, that a man is to be 
saved, ver. 19. He then (e) appeals 
to the case of Abraham, showing that 
in fad woriis performed an important 
part in his acceptance with God $ or 
diat if it had not been for his woriuH- 
4« 



the Lord of glory, with respec \ 
•of persons. 

2 For if there come unto you 

aPr.as.!. Jodelfi. 



that is, if there had been no spirit dl 
true obedience in his case, he oouM 
have had no evidence that he was jus* 
tified, or that his works were the proper 
carrying out or fiiljllment of his ftith. 
vs. 20—24. He then (/) shows that 
the same thing was true of another case 
recorded in the Old TesUmenI— that 
of Rahab (ver. 26), and then observes 
(ver. 26) that faith without works would 
have no more claim to being true reli- 
gion than a dead body, without a soul, 
would be regarded as a living man. 

1. Mybretkren» Perhaps meaning 
brethren in two respects, as Jews, and 
as Christians. In both respects the form 
of address would be proper. ^ Have 
not the faith of our Lord Jetui Christ. 
Faith is the distinguishing thing in 
the Christian religion, for it is this by 
which man is justified, and hence it 
comes to be put for religion itself. 
Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 9. The meaning 
here is, <do not hold such views of 
the religion of Christ, as to lead yon to 
manifest partiality to others on account 
of their difference of rank or outward 
circumstances.' IT T%e Lord of glory 
The glorious Lord ; he who is gtorioui 
himself, and who is encompassed vrith 
glory. See Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 8. The 
design here seems to be to show that tht 
religion of such a Lord should be in n< 
way dishonoured. ^ With respect of 
persons* That is, you are not to show 
respect of persons, or to evince partiality 
to others on account of their rank, 
wealth, apparel, dec. Comp. Prov 
xziv. 23 ; zxviii. 21. Lev. ziz. 15 
Deut. i. 17 ; X. 17. 2 Chron. ziz. 7 
Ps. zl. 4. See the subject ezplained 
in the Notes on Acts z. 34. Rom 
ii. 11. 

2. For if there come into your as* 
sembfy. Marg., as in Gr., synagogue 
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assembly a man with a gold ring, 
in goodly apparel ; and there 

ityjiugogua. 



It is remarkable that this is the only 
place in the New Testament where the 
word synagogue is applied to the Chris- 
tian church. It is probably employed 
here because the apostle was writing to 
thooe who had been Jews ; and it is to 
be presumed that the word synagogue 
would be naturally used by itie early 
converts from Judaism to designate a 
Chrisuan place of worship, or a Chris* 
tian eoDgiegation, and it was probably 
so employed until it was superseded by 
a wofd which the Gentile converts 
would be more likely to employ, and 
which woold, in fact, be better and 
more expressive — the word church. 
The word synagogue (ctviwycryri) would 
properly refer to the whole congrega- 
tion, considered cu asaembkd togethery 
without respect to the question whether 
ail were truly pious or not ; the word 
church (ixiikrfiio) would refer to the 
assembly convened for worship as 
called out, referring to the fact that 
they were called out from the world, 
and convened as worshippers of God, 
and would, therefore, be more applicable 
to a body of spiritual worshippers, h 
is probable that the Christian church 
was modelled, in its general arrange- 
ments, after the Jewish synagogue, but 
there would be obviously some disad- 
vantages in retaining the name, as ap- 
plicable to Christian worship. It would 
be difficult to avoid the associations 
connected with the name, and hence it 
was better to adopt some other name 
which would be free from this disad- 
vantage, and on which might be en- 
grafted all the ideas which it was ne- 
cessary to connect with the notion of 
the Christian organization. Hence the 
word church, liable to no such objection 
as that of synagogue, was soon adopted, 
and ultimately prevailed, though the 
passage before us shows that the word 
synagogue would be in some plwes, 



come in also a poor man in vile 
raiment ; 
3 And ye have respect to him 



and for a time, employed to designate 
a Christian congregation. We should 
express the idea here by saying, * If a 
man of this description should come 
into the church.* % A man with a 
gold ring. Indicative of rank or pro- 
perty. Rings were common ornamenta 
of the rich; and probably then, as 
now, of those who desired to be esteemed 
to be rich. For proof that they were 
commonly worn, see the quotations in 
Wetstein, in he. ^la goodly apparel, 
Rich and splendid dress. Comp. Luke 
xvi. 19. ^A poor man in vile raiment. 
The Greek here w, Jillhy, foul s the 
meaning of the passage is» in sordid, 
shabby clothes. The reference here 
seems to be, not to thoee who com* 
monly attended on public worship, or 
who were members of the church, but 
to those who might accidentally drop 
in to witness the services of Christians. 
See 1 Cor. xiv. 24. 

3. And ye have respect to him that 
weareth the gay clothing. If you show 
him superior attention on account ol 
his rich and gay apparel, giving him a 
seat by himself, and treating others 
with neglect or contempt Religion 
does not forbid proper respect to rank» 
to office, to age, or to distinguished 
talents and services, though even in 
such cases it does not require that we 
should feel that such persons have any 
peculiar claims to salvation, or that 
they are not on a level with all others 
as sinners before God { it does not for- 
bid that a man who has the means of 
procuring for himself an eligible pew 
in a church should be permitted to do 
so, but it requires that men shall be 
regarded and treated according to their 
moral worth, and not according to their 
external adorning; that all shall be 
considered as in fact on a level before 
God, and entitled to the privileges which 
grow out of the worship of the Creator. 
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that weareth the gay elothing, 

and say uDto him, Sit tht>u here 
' in a good place ; and say to the 
poor. Stand thou there, or sit 
here under my footstool : 

> or, wsU: or, teemig. 



A stranger coming into any place of 
worship, no matter what his rank, 
dress, or complexion, shouid be treated 
with respect, and every thing should be 
done that can be to win his heart to the 
service of Go<l. ^ And say unto him, 
Sa thou here in a good place, Marg., 
as in Gr,, well or seemly; that ia, in an 
honourable place near the pulpit, or in 
some elevated place where he would be 
conspicuous. The meaning is, you 
treat him with distinguished marks of 
respect on the first appearance, merely 
from the indications that he is a rich 
man, without knowing any thing about 
his character. % And say to the poor, 
Stand thou there. Without even the 
civility of oflfering him a seat at all. 
This may be presumed not often to 
occur in a Christian church ; yet it 
practically does sometimes, when no 
dispositton is evinced to furnish a 
stranger with a seat ^ Or sit here 
under my foolstooL Perhaps some 
seats in the places of worship were 
raised, so that even the footstool would 
be elevated above a lower seat The 
meaning is, that he would be treated 
as if he were, not worth the least at- 
tention* 

4. Are ye not partial in yourselves. 
Among yourselves. Do you not show 
that you are partial. ^ And are become 
Judges of evil thoughts. There has 
tieen considerable difference of opinion 
respecting this passage, yet the sense 
seems not to be difficult There are 
two ideas in it : one is, that they showed 
by this conduct that they took it upon 
themselves to be judges, to pronounce 
on the character of men who were 
strangers, and on their claims to re- 
•peet (Comp. Matth. viL 1) ; the other 



4 Are ye not then partial ia 

yourselves, and are become 
judges of evil thoughts ? 

5 Hearken, my beloved bre> 
thren, 'Hath not God chosen the 

«lCo.].96-S3. 

is. that in doing this, they were not 
guided by just rules, but that they did 
it under the influence of improper 
« thoughu.' They did it, not from be- 
nevolence ; not from a desire to do just* 
ice to all according to their moral cha- 
racter, but from that improper feeling 
which leads us to show honour to men 
on account of their external appearance, 
rather than their real worth. The 
wrong in the case was in their pro- 
suming to * judge* these strangers at 
all, as they practically did by making 
thk distinction, and then by doing it 
under the influence of such an unjust 
rule of judgment The sense is, that 
we have no right to form a decisive 
judgment of men on their first appear, 
ance, as we do when we treat one with 
respect and the other not; and that 
when we make up our opinion in re- 
gard to them it should be by som* 
other means of judging than the quear 
tion whether they can wear gold rings, 
and dress well, or not Beza and Dod* 
dndga render this, * ye become judges 
who reason ill.' 

5. Hearken, my beloved brethren^ 
The apostle now proceeds to show that 
the rich as such had no special claim on 
tlieir favour, and that the poor in fact 
might be made more entitled to esteem 
than they were. For a view of the 
arguments by which he does this, com- 
pare the analysis of the chapter. ^ Hath 
not God cliosen the poor of this worlds 
Those who are poor so far as this world 
is concerned, or those who have not 
wealth. This is the first argument 
which the apostle suggests why the 
poor should not be treated with neglect 
It is, that God has had special refer* 
ence to them in choosing those wha 
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poor of this world, rich •in faith, 
and heirs of * the kingdom^ which 
he hath promised to them that 
love himf 



a Re. 2. 9. 



^ or, that 
Lu. 12. 32 ; 22. 29. 
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6 But ye have despised the 
poor. Do not rich men oppress 
you, and draw you before the 
judgment-seats ? 

7 Do they not blaspheme that 



should be his children. The meaning 
is not that he is not as willing to save 
the rich as the poor, for he has no par- 
tiality ; but that there are circumstances 
in the condition of the poor which 
make it more likely that they will em- 
brace the offers of the gospel than the 
rich ; and that in fact the great mass 
of believers is taken from those who 
are in comparatively humble life. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Cor. L 26 — 28. The fact 
(hat God has chosen one to be an < heir 
of the kingdom' is as g6od a reason now 
why he should not be treated with ne- 
glect, as it was in the times of the 
apostles. Y Rich in faith* Though 
poor in this world's goods, they are rich 
in a higher and more important sense. 
They have faith in God their Saviour ; 
and in this world of trial and of sin, 
that is a more valuable possession than 
piles of hoarded silver or gold. A man 
who has that is sure that he will have 
all that is truly needful for him in this 
world and the next ; a man who has it 
not, though be may have the wealth of 
Croesus, will be utterly without re- 
sources in respect to the great wants of 
his existence. 

**6ive what thou wilt, without thee we 
are poor ; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt 
away.*' 

Faith in God the Saviour will answer 
more purposes, and accomplish more 
valuable ends for man, than the wealth 
of the Indies could, and this the poor 
may have as well as the rich. Comp. 
Rev. ii. 9. ^ And heirs of the king-' 
dom, 6cc Marg. that. Comp. Notes 
on Matth. v. 3. 

6. But ye have despised the poor. 
Koppe reads this as an interrogation. 
"Do ye despise the poor?" Perhaps 



it might be understood somewhat ironi* 
cally : «« You despise the poor, do you, 
and are disposed to honour the rich ! 
Look then and see how the rich treat 
you, and see whether you have so much 
occasion to regard them with any pecu- 
liar respect." The obfeet of the apostle 
is to fix the attention on the impropriety 
of that partiality which many were 
disposed to show to the rich, by re- 
minding them that the rich had never 
evinced towards them any such treat- 
ment as to lay the foundation of a 
claim to the honour which they were 
disposed to render them. ^ Do not 
rich men oppress you. Referring pro- 
bably to something in their conduct 
which existed particularly then. The 
meaning is not that they oppressed the 
poor as such, but that they oppressed 
those whom James addressed. It is 
probable that then, as since, a con- 
siderable portion of those who were 
Christians were in fact poor, and that 
this would have all the force of a per- 
sonal appeal; but still the particular 
thought is, that it was a characteristic 
of the rich and the great, whom they 
were disposed peculiarly to honour, to 
oppress and crush the poor. The 
Greek here is very expressive: <Do 
they not imperiously lord it over you V 
The statement here will apply with too 
much force to the rich in every age. 
t And draw you before the judgment' 
seats. That is, they are your perse- 
cutors rather than your friends. It was 
undoubtedly the case that many of the 
rich were engaged in persecuting Chris- 
tians, and that on various pretences 
they dragged them before the judicial 
tribunals. 

7. Do they not blaspheme that toor- 
thy name* This vs another argament 
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'worthy name by the which ye 
are called? 

8 If ye fulfil the royal law, 
according to the Scripture, ^ Thou 

aPs.lU.9. ALe. 19. 16. 



to show that the rich had no special 
claim to the honour which they were 
disposed to show them. The * worthy 
name' here referred to is, doubtless, the 
name of the Saviour. The thing here 
affirmed would, of course, accompany 
persecution. They who persecuted 
Christians would revile the name which 
they bore. This has always occurred. 
But besides this, it is no improbable 
supposition that many of those who 
were not disposed to engage in open 
persecution, would revile the name of 
Christ, by speaking contemptuously of 
him and his religion. This has been 
sufficiently common in every age of the 
world, to make the description here not 
improper. And yet, nothing has been 
more remarkable than the very thing 
adverted to here by James, that not- 
withstanding this, many who profess to 
be Christians have been more disposed 
to treat even such persons with respect 
and attention than they have their own 
brethren, if they were poor ; that they 
have cultivated the favour, sought the 
friendship, desired the smiles, aped the 
manners, and coveted the society of 
such persons, rather than the friend- 
ship and the favour of their poorer 
Christian brethren. Even though they 
are known to despise religion in their 
hearts, and not to be sparing of their 
words of reproach and scorn towards 
Christianity ; though they are known 
to be blasphemers, and to have the 
most thorough contempt for serious, 
spiritual religion, yet there is many a 
professing Christian who would pre- 
fer to be at a party given by such per- 
sons than at a prayer-meeting where 
their poorer brethren are assembled; 
who would rather be known by the 
world to be the associates and friends 
of such persons than of those hum- 



shait love thy neighbour as My- 
self, ye do well ; 

9 But if ye have respect 'to 
persons, ye commit sin and are 

ever. 1. 



ble believers who can make no boast 
of rank or wealth, and who are looked 
down upon with contempt by the great 
and the gay. 

8. If ye fulfil the royal law. That 
is, the law which be immediately men- 
tions requiring us to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves. It is called a * royal 
law,' or kingly law, on account of its 
excellence or nobleness; not because it 
is ordained by God as a king, but be- 
cause it has some such prominence and 
importance among other laws as a king 
has among other men; that is, it is 
majestic, noble, worthy of veneration. 
It is a law which ought to govern and 
direct us in all our intercourse with 
men — as a king rules his subjects. 
1 According to the Scripture, Thou 
ehalt love thy neiglibour tu thyself 
Lev. xiz. 18. Comp. Matt. xiz. 19. 
See it explained by the Saviour, in the 
parable of the good Samaritan. Luke 
X. 25 — 37. In regard to its meaning, 
see Notes on Matt. xix. 19. ^ Yedo 
well That is, * if you fairly comply 
with the spirit of this law, you do ail 
that is required of you in regulating 
your intercourse with others. You are 
to regard all persons as your * neigh- 
bours,' and are to treat them according 
to their real worth ; you are not to be 
influenced in judging of them, or in 
your treatment of them, by their appa- 
rel, or their complexion, or the circum- 
stances of their birth, but by the fact 
that they are fellow-beings.* This is 
another reason why they should not 
show partiality in their treatment of 
others, for if, in the true sense, they 
regarded all others as < neighbours,' 
they would treat no one with neglect 
or contempt 

9. But, if ye have respect to persons, 
ye commit sin. You transgress the 
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convinced of the law as trans- 
gressors. 

10 For whosoever shall keep 

plain law of God, and do wrong. See 
the references on ver. 1. IT And are 
convinced of the law as transgressors. 
6r. *By the law.' The word convinced 
is now used in a somewhat different 
sense from what it was formerly. It 
now commonly refers to the impression 
made on a man*s mind by showing 
him the troth of a thing which before 
was doubted, or in respect to which the 
evidence was not clear. A man who 
doubted the truth of a report or a pro- 
position, may be convinced or satisfied 
of its troth ; a man who has done 
wrong, though he supposed he was 
doing what was proper, may bo con- 
vinced of his error. So a man may be 
convinced that he is a sinner, though 
before he had no belief of it, and no 
concern about it; and this may pro- 
duce in his mind the feeling which is 
technically known as conviction, pro- 
ducing deep distress and anguish. See 
Notes, John xvi. 8. Here, however, 
the word does not refer so much to the 
effect produced on the mind itself, as 
to the fact that the law would hold 
such a one to be guilty ; that is, the 
law pronounces what is done to be 
wrong. Whether they would be per- 
sonally convinced of it, and troubled 
about it as convicted sinners, would be 
a different question, and one to which 
the apostle does not refer ; for his ob- 
ject is not to show that they would be 
troubled about it, but to show that the 
law of God condemned this coarse, 
and would hold them to be guilty. 
The argument here is not from the 
personal distress which this course 
would produce in their own minds, but 
from the fact that the law of God eon- 
demned it. 

10. For whosoever shall keep the 
whole law* All except the single point 
referred to. The apostle does not say 
that this in fact ever did occur, but he 



the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he " is guilty of all. 

• De.527.93. 



says that if it should, and yet a man 
should have failed in only one particu- 
lar, he must be judged to be guilty. 
The case supposed seems to be that of 
one who claimed that he had kept the 
whole law. The apostle says that 
even if this should be admitted for the 
time to be true in all other -lespects, 
yet, if he had failed in any one parti- 
cular — in showing respect to persons, 
or in any thing else, he could not but 
be held to be a transgressor. The de- 
sign of this is to show the importance 
of yielding universal obedience, and to 
impress upon the mind a sense of the 
enormity of sin from the fact that the 
violation of any one precept is in fact 
an offence against the whole law of 
God. The whole law here means all 
the law of God ; all that he has re- 
quired ; all that he has given to regu- 
late us in our lives. % And yet offend 
in one point. In one respect ; or shall 
violate any one of the commands in- 
cluded in the general word law. The 
word offend here, means properly to 
stumble, to fall ; then to err, or fail in 
duty. Sec Notes on Matt v. 29 ; xxvi. 
3h ^ He is guilty of all. He is 
guilty of violating the law as a whole, 
or of violating the law of God as such ; 
he has rendered it impossible that he 
should be justified and saved by the 
law. This does not affirm that he is 
as guilty as if he had violated every 
law of God ; or that all sinners are of 
equal grade because all have violated 
some one or more of the laws of God ; 
but the meaning is, that he is guilty of 
violating the law of God as such g he 
shows that he has not the true spirit 
of obedience ; he has exposed himseli 
to the penalty of the law, and made it 
impossible now to be saved by it. His 
acts of obedience in other respects, nv 
matter how many, will not screen him 
from the charge of being a violator ol 
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11 For * he that said, *Do not 
commit adultery, said also. Do 
not kill. Now if thou commit 
no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou 

^or, that law whiek said. 
«£x.aO. 13. 14. 



the law, or from its penalty. He mast 
be held and treated as a transgressor 
for that offence, however upright he 
may be in other respects, and must 
meet the penalty of the law as certainly 
•« though he had violated every com- 
mandment. One portion of the law 
is as much binding as another, and if 
•a man violates any one plain command- 
ment, he sets at nought the authority 
t>f Grod. This is a simple piincrple 
which is everywhere recognised, and 
the apostle means no more by it than 
occurs every day. A man who has 
stolen a horse is held to be a violator 
of the law, no matter in bow many 
other respecta he has kept it, and the 
law condemns him for it. He cannot 
plead his obedience to the law in other 
things as a reason why be should not 
be punished for this «in; but how- 
ever upright he may have been in 
general, even though it may have been 
through a long life, the law holds him 
to be a transgressor, and condemns him. 
He is as really condemned, and as 
much thrown from the protection of 
law, as though he had violated every 
command. So of murder, arson, trea- 
BOO, or any other crime. The law 
judges a man for what he has done in 
this specific cau, and he cannot plead 
in justification of it that be has been 
obedient in other things. It follows, 
therefore, that if a man has been guilty 
of violating the law of God in any one 
instanoe, or is not perfectly holy, he 
cannot be justified and saved by it, 
though he should have obeyed it in 
every other respect, any more than a 
man who has been guilty of murder 
can be saved from the gallows beeawe 
he hn, in other respects, been a good 



art become a transgressor of the 
ianr. 

12 So speak ye, and so do, a» 
they that shall be judged by the 
law *of liberty. 

be. 1.95. 



citizen, a kind father, an honest neigh 
hour, or has been compassionate to the 
poor and the needy. He cannot plead 
his act of truth in one case as an offset 
to the sin of falsehood in another ; he 
cannot defend himself from the charge 
of dishonesty in one instance by the 
plea that be has been honest in an* 
other ; he cannot urge the fact that he 
has done a good thing as a reason why 
he should not be punished for a bad 
one. He must answer for the specific 
charge against him, and none of these 
other things can be an offset against 
this one act of wrong. Let it be r^ 
marked, also, in respect to our being 
justified by obedience to the law, that 
no man can plead before God that he 
has kept all his law except in one 
point Who is there that has not, in 
spirit at least, broken each one of the 
ten commandments 1 The sentiment 
here expressed by James was not new 
with him. It was often expressed by 
the Jewish writers, and seems to have 
been an admitted principle among the 
Jews. See Wetstein, in loc., for ex- 
amples. 

1 1. For he that said, Do not commit 
adultery, said also, Do not kill That 
is, these are parts of the same law of 
God, and one is as obligatory as the 
other. If, therefore, you violate either 
of these precepts, you transgress the 
law of God as such, and must be hekl 
to be guilty of violating it as a whole. 
The penalty of the law will be incurred 
whatever precept you violate. 

12. <So speak ye, and so do, as they 
that shall be judged by the law of 
liberty* On the phrase, < the law of 
liberty,' see Notes on ch. i. 25. Gomp. 
Notes on ch. iv. 1 1. The meaning is, 
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43 For he 'shall have judg- 
meut without mercy, that hath 

« Pr. 21. 13. Mat. 6. 15 ; 7. 1, 2. 



that in all our conduct we are to act 
under the constant impression of the 
truth that we are soon to be brought 
into judgment, and that the law by 
which we are to be judged is that by 
which it is contemplated that we shall 
be set free from the dominion of sin. 
In the rule which God has laid down 
in his word, called < the law of liberty,' 
or the rule by which true freedom is 
to be secured, a system of religion is 
revealed by which it is designed that 
man shall be emancipated not only 
^m one sin, but from a//. Now, it 
is with reference to such a law that we 
are to be judged ; that is, we shall not 
be able to plead on our trial that we 
were under a necessity of sinning, but 
we shall be judged under that law by 
which the arrangement was made that 
we might be free from sin. If we 
might be free from sin ; if an arrange- 
ment was made by which we could 
have led holy lives, then it will be 
proper that we shall be judged and 
condemned if we are not righteous. 
The sense is, <In all your conduct, 
whatever you do or say, remember that 
you are to be judged, or that you are to 
give an impartial account ; and remem- 
ber also that the rule by which you 
are to be judged is that by which pro- 
vision is made for being delivered from 
the dominion of sin, and brought into 
the freedom of the gospel.' The argu- 
ment here seems to be, that he who 
habitually feels that he is soon to be 
judged by a law under which it Was 
contemplated that he might be, and 
should be, free from the bondage of 
■in, has one of the strongest of all in- 
ducements to lead a holy life. 

13. For he shall have judgment 
without mercy, thai hath showed no 
merey. This is obviously an equitable 
principle, and is one which is every. 
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showed no mercy, and mercy 
'rejoiceth ^against judgment 

^ or, gloHeth. ftPs.S&lO. 



where found in the Bible. Prov. xii, 
13. « Whoso stoppeth his ears at the 
cry of the poor, he also shall cry him* 
self, but will not be heard." 2 Sam. 
xxii. 26, 27. " With the merciful thou 
wilt show thyself merciful, and with 
the froward thou wilt show thyself un« 
savoury." Comp. Ps. xviii. 25, 26. 
Matt vi. 15 { vii. 1, 2. The idea 
which the apostle seems to design to 
convey here is, that there will certainly 
be a judgment, and that we must ex- 
pect that it will be conducted on equi- 
table principles ; that no mercy is to be 
shown when the character is not such 
that it will be proper that it should be ; 
and that we should habitually feel in 
our conduct that God will be impartial, 
and should frame our lives accordingly. 
^ And mercy rejoieeth agfdnat jtidg' 
menf, Marg. glorieth. Gr. Boasts, 
glories, or exults. The idea is that of 
glorying over, as where one is superior 
to another, or has gained a victory over 
another. The reference all along here 
is to the judgment, the trial of the 
great dsy ; and the apostle is stating 
the principles on which the trial at 
that day will be conducted^-on which 
one class shall be condemned, and the 
other acquitted and saved. In refer- 
ence to one class, the wicked, he says 
that where there has been no mercy 
shown to others — referring to this as 
one evidence of piety — that is, where 
there is no true piety, there will bo 
judgment without mercy ; in the other 
case there will be, as it were, a triumph 
of mercy; or mercy will appear to 
have gained a victory over judgment. 
Strict justice would indeed plead for 
their condemnation, but the attribute 
of mercy wiH triumph, and they will 
be acquitted. The attributes of mercy 
and justice would seem to come in 
conflict, but mercy would prevail. This 
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14 What *doih U profit, my 
brethren, though a man say he 
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U a trae statemeat of the plan of salva- 
tion, and of what aetnaliy ocean in the 
redemption of a sinner. Justice de- 
mands, as what is her dae, that the 
sinner should be condemned; mercy 
pleads that he may be saved ^- and 
mercy prevails. It is not nncommon 
that there seems to be a conflict be- 
tween the two. In the dispensations 
of justice before human tribunals, this 
often occurs. Strict justice demands 
the punishment of the offender; and 
yet there are cases when mercy pleads, 
and when every man feels that it would 
be desirable that pardon should be ex- 
tended to the guilty, and when we 
always rejoice if mercy triumphs. In 
such a case, for example, as that of 
Major Andre, this is strikingly seen. 
On the one hand, there was the un- 
doubted proof that he was guilty ; that 
he had been taken as a spy ; that by the 
laws of war he ought to bis put to death ; 
that as what he had done had tended 
to the ruin of the American cause, and 
as such an act, if unpunished, would 
always expose an army to surprise and 
destruction, he ought, in accordance 
with the law of nations, to die. On 
the other hand, there were his youth, 
his high attainments, his honourable 
connections, his brilliant hopes, all 
pleading that he might live, and that 
be might be pardoned. In the bosom 
of Washington, the promptings of jus- 
tice and mercy thus came into collision. 
Both could not be gratified, and there 
seemed to be but one course to be pur- 
sued. His sense of justice was shown 
in the act by which be signed the 
death-warrant; hb feelings of compas- 
sion in the fact that when be did it his 
eyes poured forth a flood of tears. How 
every generous feeling of our nature 
would have been gratified if mercy 
could have triumphed, and the youth- 
ful and accomplished officer could have 
5 



hath faith, and have not works t 
Can faith save him ? 



been spared I In the plan of salvation, 
this does occur. Respect is done lo 
justice, but mercy triumphs. Justice 
indeed pleaded for the condemnation 
of the sinner, but mercy* interposed, 
and be is saved. Justice is not dis- 
regarded, for the Great Redeemer of 
mankind has done all that is needful 
to uphold it; but there is the most 
free and full exercise of mercy, and, 
while the justice of God is main- 
tained, every benevolent feeling in the 
breasts of all holy beings can be gra- 
tified in the salvation of countless 
thousands. 

14. Whai doth it profit, my brethren, 
though a man say he hathfaith7 The 
apostle here returns to the subject ad- 
verted to in ch. i. 22 — 27, the import- 
ance of a practical attention to the 
duties of religion, and the assurance 
that men cannot be saved by a mere 
speculative opinion, or merely by hold- 
ing correct sentiments. He doubtless 
had in his eye those who abused the 
doctrine of justification by faith, by 
holding that good works are unneces- 
sary to salvation, provided they main- 
tain an orthodox belief. As this abuse 
probably existed in the time of the 
apostles, and as the Holy Ghost saw 
that there would be danger that in 
later times the great and glorious doc- 
trine of justification by faith would be 
thus abused, it was important that the 
error should be rebuked, and that the 
doctrine should be distinctly laid down 
that gooifworks are necessary to sal- 
vation. The apostle, therefore, in the 
question before us, implicitly asserts 
that faith would not < profit' at all un- 
less accompanied with a holy life, and 
this doctrine he proceeds to illustrate 
in the following verses. Sec the analysis 
of the chapter, III, and Intro. § 5, (2). 
In order to a proper interpretation of 
this passage it should be observed that 
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15 If a brother or sifter be 
naked, and destitute of daily 
food, 

16 And one of you say unto 
them, Depart in peace, be you 
warmed and filled ; notwithstand* 
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ing ye gire tbem not tkoee things 
which are needful to the body; 
what "doih U profit? 

17 £ven so faith, if it hath 
not works, is dead, being 'alone. 

alJiio.3.18. ilyiCrafiT. 



the stand-point from which the apostle 
▼iew8 this subject is not before a man 
is converted, inquiring in what way he 
may be justified before God, or on 
what ground his sins may be forgiven, 
but it is after a man is converted, 
showing that that faith can have no 
value which is not followed by good 
works ; that is, that it is not real faith, 
and that good works are necessary if a 
man would have evidence that he is 
justified. Thus understood, all that 
James says is in entire accordance with 
what is taught elsewhere in the New 
Testament. ^ Can faith save Mm ? 
It is implied in this question that faith 
cannot save him, for very often the 
most emphatic way of making an affir- 
mation is by asking a question. The 
meaning here is, that that faith which 
does not produce good works, or which 
would not produce holy living if fairly 
acted out, will save no man, for it is 
not genuine faith. 

15, 16, 17. If a brother or sister be 
nakedi dec. The comparison in these 
verses is very obvious and striking. 
The sense is, that faith in itself, with- 
out the acts that correspond to it, and 
to which it would prompt, is as cold, 
and heartless, and unmeaning, and 
useless, as it would be to say to one 
who was destitute of the necessaries 
of life, 'depart in peace.' In itself 
considered, it might seem to have some- 
thing that was good ; but it would an- 
swer none of the purposes of faith 
unless it should prompt to action. In 
the case of one who was hungry or 
naked, what he wanted was not good 
wishes or kind words merely, but the 
acts to which good wishes and kind 
words prompt And so in religion. 



what is want»d is not nMidy the ah* 
stract state of mind which would be 
indicated by faith, bat the tife of good- 
ness to which it ought to lead. Good 
wishes and kind words, in order to 
make them whst they should be ioft 
the welfare of the world, should be a»> 
companied with corresponding action. 
8o it is with faith. It is not enough 
for salvation wHhout the benevolent 
and holy acts to which it would prompt* 
any more than the good wishes and 
kind words of the benevolent are 
enough to satisfy the wants of the 
hungry, and to clothe the naked, 
without corre^M>ndent action. Faith 
is not, and cannot be shown to be 
genuine, unless it is accompanied widi 
corresponding acts, as our good wishes 
for the poor and needy can be shown 
to be genuine, when we have the 
means of aiding them, only by actu- 
ally ministering to their necessities. In 
the one case, our wishes would be 
shown to be unmeaning and heartless ; 
in the other, our faith would be equally 
so. In regard to this passage, ther^ 
fore, it may be observed (1) that in 
fact faith is of no more value, and has 
no more evidence of genuineness when 
it is unaccompanied with good woiks, 
than such empty wishes for the welfare 
of the poor would be when unaccon^ 
panied with the means of reUeviq{ 
their wants. Faith is designed to lesd 
to good works. It is intended to pro- 
duce a holy life ; a life of activity in 
the service of the Saviour. This is its 
very essence ; it is what it always pro- 
duces when it is genuine. Religion is 
not designed to be a cold abstraction * 
it is to be a living and vivifying prin 
ciple. (2) There is a great deal of 
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18 Yea, a man may say. Thou 



d»t kindaess and charity in the world 
which » expreaied by mere good 
wishes. If we really have not the 
means of relieting the poor and the 
needy, then the expression of a kind 
wish may be in itselif an alleviation to 
their sorrows^ ibr even sympathy in 
sooh a case is of value, and it is much 
to us to know that others fiel for ns ; 
bat if weiuwe the means and the object 
is a worthy one, then sach expressions 
are mere mockery, and aggravate rather 
than soothe the feelings of the sufferer. 
Such wishes vriU neither clothe nor 
feed them; and they will only make 
deeper the sorrows which we ought to 
heal. But how much of this is there 
in the world, when the sufierer cannot 
but feel that all these wishes, however 
kindly expressed, are hollow and false, 
and when he cannot but feel that relief 
would be easy ! (8) In like manner 
there is much of this same kind of 
worthlets faUh in the world— faith that 
is dead; fiuth that produces no good 
works; £iith that exerts no practical 
influence whatever on the life. The 
individual professes indeed to believe 
the truths of the gospel ; he may be in 
the church of Christ ; he would esteem 
it a gross calumny to be spoken of as 
an infidel: but as to any influence 
which his faith exerts over him, his 
life would be the same if he had never 
heard of the gospel. There is not one 
of the truths of religion which is bodied 
forth in his life ; not a deed to which 
he is prompted by religion ; not an act 
which could not be accounted for on 
the supposition that he has no true 
piety. In such a case, faith may with 
propriety be said to be dead. 1 Being 
aione, Marg., by itself, The sense is, 
• being by itself;' that is, destitute of any 
accompanying fruits or results, it shows 
that it is dead. That which is alive 
bodies itself forth, produces effects, 
makes itself visible; that which is dead 



hast faith, and I hare works: 



produces no effect, and is as if it were 
not. 

18. Yeoj a man may say, dec The 
word which is rendered «yra* ('AAA.*) 
woubl be better rendered by but. The 
apostle designs to introduce an objeo* 
tion, not to make an affiroution* The 
sense is, * some one might say,' or, < to 
this it might be urged in reply.' That 
is, it might perhaps be said that religion 
is not always manifested in the same 
way, or we should not suppose that, 
because it is not always exhibited in 
the same form, it does not exist One 
)nan may manifest it in one way, and 
another in another, and still both have 
true piety. One may be distinguished 
for his faith, and another for his works, 
and both may have real religion* This 
objection would certainly have soma 
plausibility, and it was important to 
meet it It would seem that all reli- 
gion was not to be manifested in the 
same way, as all virtue is not; and 
that it might occur that one man might 
be particularly eminent for one form 
of religion, and another for another ; 
as one man may be distinguished for 
zeal, and another for meekness, and 
another for integrity, and another for 
truth, and another for his gifts in 
prayer, and another for his large-hearted 
benevolence. To this the apostle re- 
plies, that the two things referred to, 
faith and works, were not independent 
things which could exist separately, 
without the one materially influencing 
another, as, for example, charity and 
chastity, zeal and meekness, but that 
the one was the germ or source of the 
other; and that the existence of the 
one was to be known only by its de- 
veloping itself in the form of the other. 
A man could not show that he possessed 
the one unless it developed itself in the 
form of the other. In proof of this, 
he could boldly appeal to any one to 
show a case where feith existed with 
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show me thy faith 'without thy 
works, and I 'will show thee my 
faith by my works. 

1 some copies read, bjf. a c 3. 13. 
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19 Thou believest that there 



oat works. He was himself willing to 
submit to this jast trial in regard to 
this point, and to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of his own faith bi/ his works. 
Y Thou host faithy and I have works* 
You have one form or manifestation of 
religion in an eminent or prominent 
degree, and I have another. You are 
characterized particularly for one of the 
virtues of rdigion, and I am for an- 
other, as one man may be particularljr 
eminent for meekness, and another for 
zeal, and another for benevolence, and 
each be a virtuous man. The expres- 
non here is equivalent to saying, * One 
may have faith, and another works.' 
\ Show me thy faith without thy 
Uforka, That is, you who maintain 
that faith is enough to prove the exist- 
ence of religion ; that a man may be 
justified and saved by that alone, or 
where it does not develope itself in 
holy living ; or that all that is neces- 
sary in order to be saved is merely to 
beUeve, Let the reality of any such 
faith as that be shown, if it can be ; 
let any real faith be shown to exist 
tvithout a life of good works, and the 
point will be settl^. 1, says the apos- 
tle, will undertake to exhibit the evi- 
dence of my faith in a different way, 
in a way about which there can be no 
doubt, and which is the appropriate 
method. It is clear, if the common 
reading here is correct, that the apostle 
meant to deny that true faith could be 
evinced without appropriate works. It 
should be said, however, that there is 
a difference of reading here of con- 
siderable importance. Many manu- 
scripts and printed editions of the New 
Testament, instead of without [works] 
(X(^{) 'c&d from or by (ix), as in the 
other part of the verse, < show me thy 
latth by thy works, and I will show 



is one God ; thou doest well : the 
devils^ also believe, and tremble. 

ftMar. l.S4;5.7. 



thee my faith by my works.' This 
reading is found in Walton, Wetstein, 
Mill, and in the received text general- 
ly; the other [withouf] is found in 
many M8S., and in the Vulgate, Sy- 
riac, Coptic, English, and Armenian 
versions, and is adopted by Beza, 
Castalio, Grotins, Bengel, Hammond, 
Whitby, Drusius, Griesbach, Tittman, 
and Hahn, and is now commonly re- 
ceived as the correct reading. It may 
be added that this reading seems to be 
demanded by the similar reading in 
ver. 20: «But wilt thou know that 
faith without works (xufi^ tuv tpyuir) 
is dead," evidently implymg that some- 
thing had been said before about * faith 
without works.' This reading, also, is 
so natural, and makes so gopd sense in 
the connection, that it would seem to 
be demanded. Doddridge felt the A\U 
ficulty in the other reading, and has 
given a version of the passage which 
showed his great perplexity, and which 
is one of the most unhappy that he 
ever made. \ And I will show thee 
my faith by my works, I will furnish 
in this way the best and most certain 
proof of Che existence of faith. It it 
implied here that true faith is adapted 
to lead to a holy life, and that such a 
life would be the appropriate evidence 
of the existence of faith. By their 
fruits the principles held by men are 
known. Notes on Matth. vii. 16. 

19. Thou beKevest that there is one 
God, One of the great and cardinal 
doctrines of religion is here selected as 
an illustration of all. The design of 
the apostle seems to have been to select 
one of the doolrines of religion, the 
belief of which would — ^if mere belief 
in any doctrine could — save the soul ; 
and to show that even this might be 
held as an aifide of fidtb by those who 
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coold be soppoKcl bj no one to have 

any claim to the name of Christian. 
He selects, therefore, the great fanda- 
mental doctrine of all religion, — the 
doctrine of the eiiatence of one Sa- 
prerae Being, — and ahowa that if even 
this were held in anch a way aa it might 
be, and as it was held by devils, it ooold 
not save men. The apostle here is not 
to be supposed to be addressing such an 
one as Paul^ who held to the doctrine 
that we are justified by iaith ; nor is he 
to h€ suppoBed to be combating the 
doctrine of Paul, as some have main- 
tained (see the Intro.) ; but he is to be 
regarded as addressing one who held, 
in the broadest and most unqualified 
eenset that provided there was faitk, a 
man would be saved. To this he re- 
plies, that even the derils might have 
Cftith of a certain sort, and fiiith that 
would produce sensible efiects on them 
of a certain kind, and still it could not 
be supposed that they bad true religion, 
or that they would be saved. Why 
might not the same thing occur in re- 
gard to man ? Y Tfuw daest welL So 
iu as this is concerned, or so ftr as it 
goes. It is a doctrine which ought to 
be held, for it is one of the great funda- 
mental truths of religion. 1 The devik. 
The demons — ta ^atftwiO' There is 
properly but one being spoken of in the 
New Testament as the devil— ^ 6m^ 
VK» v^ S Xafta» — though demons are 
frequently spoken of in the plural num- 
ber. They are represented as eril spi- 
rits, subject to Satan, or under his con- 
trol, and engaged with him in carrying 
out his plans of wickedness. These 
spirits or demons were supposed to 
wander in desert and desolate places 
(Matth. zii. 43), or to dwell in the at- 
mosphere (Notes, Eph. ii. 2); they 
were thought to have the power of 
working miracles, but not for good 
(Rev. xvi. 14. Comp. John z^ 31 j ; 
to be hostile to mankind (John viii. 
44); to utter the heathen oracles (AcU 
xvi. 17) ; to lurk in the idols of the 
lieathen (1 Cor.z. 20} ; and to take up 
6* 



their abodes in tbe bodies af men, af- 
flicting them with various kinds of die- 
eases. Matth. viL 22 ; iz. 34 ; z. 8 ; 
zviL 18. Mark vii 29, 30. Luke iv. 
33; vui. 27,30, c^M^. Itisof^Ac« 
eril spiriU that the apostle speaks when 
he says that they believe. ^ Also be' 
Have* That is, particulariy, they believe 
in the ezislenee of the one God. How 
hx their knowledge may eztend re- 
specting Ood, we cannot know; but 
they are never represented in the Scrip- 
tures as denying his ezislenee, or as 
doubting the great truths of religion. 
They are noTer described as atheists. 
That is a sin of this world only. They 
are not represented as sceptics. That 
too is a peculiar sin of the earth ; and 
probably, in all the universe berides, 
there are no beings but those who dwell 
on this globe, who doubt or deny the 
existence of Ood, or the other great 
truths of religion. ^ And tremble, Tbe 
word here used (fp^eto) occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament It 
meana properly to be rough, uneven, 
i&ggy* 8C., with bristling hair ; to brie- 
tle, to stand on end, as the hair does 
in a fright; and then to shudder or 
quake with fear, dtc Here the mean- 
ing is, that there was much more in 
the case referred to than mere specula- 
tive faith. There was a Iaith that pro- 
duced some effect, and an effisct of a 
very decided character. It did not, in- 
deed, produce good works, or a holy 
life, but it made it manifest that there 
was faith ; and, consequently, it fol- 
lowed that the existence of mere iaith 
was not all that was necessary to save 
men, or to make it certain that they 
would be secure, unless it were held 
that tbe devils would be justified and 
saved by it If they might hold such 
feith, and still remain in perdition, men 
might hold it, and go to perdition. A 
man should not infer, therefore, because 
he has faith, even that feith in God 
which will fill him with alarm, that 
therefore he is safe. He must have a 
feith which will prodooa another eflbct 
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20 Bat wilt Uiott know, O 
vain man, that faith without 
works is dead f 

21 Was not Abraham our fa- 



tltogetbwr— that which will kad to a 
holy lift. 

20. But wtU thou know. Will you 
have a fiill deaaoDsCration of it ; will 
you have the dearaat proof m the caae. 
The apoitia evideiHly felt that the in. 
atancea to which be was about to refer, 
those of Abtaham and Rahab^ were de* 
cilice. 1 O wain man. The reference 
by this laoguaite ia la a aaan who held 
an opinion that eeald not be defended. 
The word Mm hme need (mitts') neaaa 
pmpejAy empiy, aa op po a od to/ti tf aa 
empty hanM, having nothing in them ; 
then fruitleaa, or without utility or aut^ 
eesa; then felse, fellacioua. The mean- 
11^ here properly would be < empty,' in 
the sense of being void of underatand- 
ing, and this would be a mild and gen^ 
tie way of aaying of one that he was 
fooUA, or that he maintained an argu- 
ment that wu wiihout setue. James 
flwane, doubtleas, to repreaent it as a 
perfectly plain matter, a matter about 
which no man of sense could have 
any reasonable doubL If we musi 
eall a man foolisht as is sometimes ne- 
cessary, let us use as mild and inoffen- 
aive a term as possible-^ term which» 
while it will convey our meaning, will 
not unneceaiarily wound and irritate. 
1 7W faiih wiihoui works i$ dead. 
That the feith which does not produce 
good works is useless in the matter of 
salvation^ He does not mean to aay 
ihat it would produce no efied, for in 
the CMC of the demons it did produce 
trembling and alarm ; hot that it would 
be valueteas in the matter of salvation. 
The failh of Abraham and of Bahab 
was entirely different from this. 

21. Was nai Abtaham our father. 
Oar progenitor, our ancestor, using the 
word father, as frequently occurs in 
the Bible, to denote a remote aoeest 
Comp. Notes on Matth. ii 1. AMfer- 



ther justified by works, when *he 
had offered Isaac his son upon 
the altar f 
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to his case would have great 
weight with those who were Jews 1^ 
birth, and probably most of those to 
whom this e|Mstle was addrsssed were 
of this character. See the Intro. % Jus* 
tified by works. That is, in the sense 
in which James is maintaining that a 
man professing religion is to be justified 
by his works. He does not affirm that 
the ground of acceptance with God ii 
that we keep the kw, or are perfect; 
or that our good works make an atone- 
ment for our sins, and that it is on thor 
account that we are pardoned { nor 
does he deny that it is necessary that a 
man should believe in order to be saved. 
In this sense, he does not deny that 
man are justified by feith ; and thna 
he does not contradict the doctrine of 
the apostle Paul. But he does teach 
that where there are no good works, or 
where there is not a holy life, there is 
no true religion ; that that faith which 
is not productive of good works is of 
no value ; that if a man has that faith 
only it would be impossible that he 
could be regarded as justified, or could 
be saved; and that consequently, in 
that large sense, a man is justified by 
his works { that is, they are the evidence 
that be is a justified man, or is regarded 
and treated as righteous by his Maker. 
The point on which the apostle has his 
eye is the nature of saving feith ; and 
his design is to show that a mere faith 
which would produce no more efSetit 
than that of the demons did, could not 
save. In this he states no doctrine which 
cootradieU that of Paul. The evufence 
to which he appeals in regard to feith, 
is good works and a holy life; and 
where that exists it shows that the feith 
is genuine. The case of Abraham is 
one directly in point. He showed that 
he had that kind of feith which was 
not dead. He gave the mast afiscting 
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33 ■Seest thoa how fiiith' 

1 or, 2%M( feese. • He. 11. 17. 



evidence that his faith was of sach a 
kind as to lead him Co implicit obe- 
dience, and to painful sacrifieea. Such 
an ael as that referrad to, cha act of 
offeting ap bla aon, demonatrated, if 
any thing could, that hia frith waa g»- 
noine, and tb«t h|a raligion waa deep 
and pme. In the aigbt of heaven and 
eartk it would jwitfy him aa a right* 
eone man, or would prove that he waa 
a righteoua maa. In legard to the 
fitrength of hie faHh, and the naUiTe of 
hia obedienee in tbia aacrifioe, aee Notee 
on Heb. zi. 19. That the apoade hem 
oinBot lefer to the act of joatifieation 
ae the term ia commonly understood, 
referring fay that to the moment when 
he was accepted of God aa a righteoea 
mm, ia clear from the fact that in a 
paaaage of the Seriptarea which he 
himaetf qootea, th«t ia declared to be 
eonaeqnent on his btUemng : 'Abraham 
believed God, and it waa imputed unto 
him for righteouanessk' The act here 
vefemd Co occurred long mbaequent to 
that, and was thus a fulfilment or con- 
^rmiB^Aon. of the declaration of Scripture, 
which aaya tM <he believed God.' It 
ahowed Chat hia fiuth waa not merely 
apeculative, but was an active principle 
leading to holy living. See Notes on ver. 
23. Thia demonatratea that what th^ 
apostle refers to bore ia the evidence by 
which it is shown that a man's faith is 
genuine, and that he does not refer to 
the question whether the act of justifi- 
cation, where a sinner \b converted, is 
soMy in consequence of believing. 
. Thus the case provea what James pur- 
poaes to prove, that the faith which 
justifies is only that which leads to 
good works, t "When he had offered 
Isaac hie son on the altar. This. was 
long after he believed, and was an act 
which, if any could, would show that 
hia faith was genuine and sincere. On 
the meaning of this passage, see Notes 
on B«h> xi. 17. 



wroaght with his works, and by 
works was faith made perfect? 

^2. Seest thou, Marg. Thou seeet. 
Either rendering is correct, and the 
sense is the same. The apostle means 
to say that this waa ao plain that they 
couki not but see it. 1 How faith 
wrought with hie works (oi^pycO* 
6o>opeiated with. The meaning of 
the word ia, to work together with any 
one; to cooperate CI Cor. xvi. 16. 2 Cor. 
vi. 1} ; then to aid, or help (Mark xvl. 
20) ; to contribute to the production 
of any result, where two or more per- 
sons or agents are united. Comp. Rom. 
viii. 28. The idea here is, that the 
result in the case of Abraham, that is, 
bis salvation, or his religion, waa 
secured, not by one of these things 
alone, but that both contributed to it 
The result which was reached, to wit, 
his acceptance with God, could not 
have been obtained by either one of 
them separately, but both, in some 
sense, entered into it. The apostle 
does not say that, in regard to the 
merit which justifies, they came in for 
an equal share, for he makes no affir- 
mation on that point; he does not 
deny that in the sight of God, who 
foresees and knows alt things, he was 
regarded as a justified man the mo» 
ment he believed, but he looks at tbe 
result as it was, at Abraham as he 
appeared under the trial of his faith, 
and says that in that result there was 
to be seen tbe cooperation of faith and 
good works. Both contributed to the 
end, as they do now in all cases where 
there is true religion. 1 And by laorks 
was faith made perfect. Made com- 
pkte, Jinishedt or entire. It was so 
earned out as to show its legitimate 
and fair results. This does not mean 
that the faith in itself was defective 
before this, and that the defect waa 
remedied by good works ; or that there 
is any deficiency in what the right 
kind of faith can do in the matter of 
justification, which is to be helped out 
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23 And the Scripture was 
fulfilled which saith, • Abraham 
believed God, and it was impute 

aGe. 15. 6. 



by good works; but that there was 
that kind of completion which a thing 
has when it is fuUy developedi or is 
furly carried out 

23. And the Scripture waafulfiUtd 
which saith. That is, the fair and full 
meaning of the language of Scripture 
was expressed by this act, showing in 
the highest sense that his faith was 
genuine, or the declaration that he 
truly believed, was confirmed or esta- 
blished by this act. His faith was 
shown to be genuine, and the fair 
meaning of the declaration that he 
believed God was carried out in the 
subsequent act. The passage here re- 
ferred to occurs in Gren. zv. 6. That 
which it is said Abraham believed, or 
in which he believed God, was this 
<This shall not be thine heir (viz. 
Eliezer of Damascus), but he that shall 
come forth out of thine own bowels, 
shall be thine heir^ And again, < Look 
now toward heaven, and tell the 
stars, if thou be able to number them. 
And he said unto him. So shall thy 
seed be.' vs. 3 — 5. The act of con- 
fiding in these promises, was that act 
of which it is said that <he believed 
in the Lord ; and he counted it 
to him for righteousness.' The act 
of offering his son on the altar, by 
which James says this Scripture was 
fulfilled, occurred some twenty years 
afterwards. That act confirmed or 
fulfilled the declaration. It showed 
that his faith was genuine, and that 
the decUration that he believed in God 
was true ; for what could do more to 
confirm that than a readiness to offer 
his own son at the command of God ? 
It cannot be supposed that James meant 
to say that Abraham was justified by 
works without respect to faith, or to 
deny that the primary ground of his 
justification in the sight of God was 



unto him for righteoasness : and 

he was called *the friend of God. 
24 Ye see then how that by 

»2Cli.20.7. Is. 41. 8. 



faith, for the very passage which he 
quotes shovra that faith was the pri- 
mary consideration: < Abraham be^ 
lieved God, and it was imputed,* Ac 
The meaning, therefore, can only be, 
that this declaration received its fair and 
full expression when Abraham, by an 
act of obedience of the most striking 
character, long after he first exercised 
that faith by which he was accepted of 
God, showed that his fiiith was genuine. 
If he had not thus obeyed, his faith 
would have been inoperative and of no 
value. As it was, his act showed 4hat 
the declaration of the Scripture that he 
* beKeveeT was well founded. 1 Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed, 
&c See this passage fully explained 
in the Notes on Rom. iv. 3. IT And 
he was called the Friend of God. In 
virtue of his strong faith and obedience. 
See 2 Chron. zx. 7. « Art not thoa 
our God, who didst drive out the in* 
habitants of this land before thy people 
Israel, and gavest it to the seed of 
Ahnham thy friend for ever V* Isa. 
xli. 8. « But thou, Israel, art my ser- 
vant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the 
seed of Abraham my friend** This 
was a most honourable appellation ; 
but it is one which, in all cases, will 
result from true faith and obedience. 

24. Ye see then. From the course 
of reasoning pursued, and the example 
referred to. ^ How that by works a 
man is justified, andnot by faith only. 
Not by a cold, abstract, inoperative faith. 
It must be by a faith that shall product 
good works, and whose existence will 
be shown to men by good works. As 
justification takes place in the sight of 
God, it is by faith, for he sees that the 
faith is genuine, and that it will pro- 
duce good works, if the individual 
who exercises fiuth shall live, and he 
justifies men in view ofthid fiiuth, and 
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works *a man is justified, and 

not by faith only. 

25 Likewise also was not 
Rahab ^the harlot "" justified by 
works, when she had received 
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the messengers, and had 
them out another wayt 

26 For as the body without 
the 'spirit is dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also. 



of DO Other. If he sees that the faith 
k merely speculative ; that it ia cold and 
dead, and woald not produce good 
works, the man ia not justified in liis 
sight As a matter of fiict, therefore, 
it is only the fiuth that produces good 
works that justifies; and good works, 
therefore, as the proper expressioo of 
the nature of faith, ^eseen by God as 
the certain result of feith, and actually 
performed as seen by men, are neces- 
sary in order to justification. In other 
words, DO man will be justified who 
has not a £uth which will produce 
good works, and which is <^ an opera- 
tree and practical character. The 
ground of justification in the ease is 
frith, and that only ; the evidence of it, 
the canyiog it out, the prooC of the 
existence of the &ith, ia good works ; 
and thus men are justified and saved 
not by mere abstract and cold iaith, 
but by a iaith neceasaiily connected 
with good works, and where good 
worka perform an important part 
James, therefore, does not contradict 
Paul, but be contradicts a fiilse ex- 
planation of Paul's doctrine. He does 
not deny that a man is justified in the 
sight of God by fiiith, for the very pas- 
sage which he quotes shows that he 
believes that ; but he does deny that a 
man is justified by a fiiith which would 
not produce good works, and which is 
not expressed by good works ; and thus 
he maintains, as Paul always did, that 
nothing else than a holy life can show 
that a man is a true Christian, and is 
Accepted of God. 

25. Likewise also was not Rahab 
the harlot justified by works. In the 
Mune sense in which Abraham was, as 



explained above^ ahowing by her ad 
tkiat her faith was genuine, and that it 
was not a mere cold and speculativs 
asasRt to the truths of religion. Her 
act showed that she truly believed God. 
If that act had not been performed, the 
foct would have shown that her faith 
was not genuine, and she could not 
have been justified. God saw her fidth 
as it vras ; he saw that it would pro* 
duoe acts of obedience, and he accepted 
her as righteous. The act which she 
performed was the public manifestation 
of her fidth, the evidence that she was 
justified. See the case of Rahab fully 
explained in the Notes on Heb. xi. 31. 
It may be observed here that we are 
not to suppose that evert/ thing in the 
life and character of this woman is 
commended. She is commended fi>r 
her faith, and fiir the ftdr expression 
of it; a faith which, as it induced 
her to receive the messengers of the 
true God, and to send them forth in 
peace, and as it led her to identify 
herself with the people of God, was 
also influential, we have every reason 
to suppose, in inducing her to abandon 
her former course of life. When we 
commend the faith of a man who has 
been a profane swearer, or an adulterer, 
or a robber, or a drunkard, we do not 
commend his former life, or give a 
sanction to it We commend that 
which has induced htm to abandon his 
evil course, and to turn to the ways of 
righteousness. The more evil his.for- 
mer course has been, the more wonder- 
ful, and the more worthy of commen- 
dation, is that feith by which he is 
reformed and saved. 

26. For as the body without tht 
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tpMU i» t^ad. Marg, breaih, Tbe 
GreeJt worv ^cvp& is commonly used 
to denote inrit or aoulf as refiMTing to 
the intelL'ient nature. The meaning 
here is tb? obvious one, that the body 
is animated or kept alive by the pre- 
sence of the soul, and that when that 
is withdrawn, hope departs. The body 
has no life independent of the presence 
of the soul. 1 SofaUh wiihaut work9 
w dead also. There is as much oe> 
Cflssity that faith and works should be 
united to constitute true religion, «s 
there is that the body and aool should 
bo united to constitute a iiving {nan. 
' ' good works do not follow, it is clear 
«(iat there is no true and proper faith ; 
tone that justifies and saves. If faith 
produces no fruit of good living, that 
foct proves that it is dead, that it has 
no power, and that it is of bo value. 
This shows that James was not argu- 
ing agamst real and g«nuiQe faith, nor 
against its importance in justification, 
but against the supposition that mere 
£uth was ail that was necesgary to save 
a man, whether it was accompanied by 
good works or not He maintains that 
if there is genuine faith it will always 
be accompanied by good works, and 
that it is only that faith which can 
justify and save. If it leads to no 
practical holiness of life, it is like the 
body without the soul, and ia of no 
value whatever. James and Paul both 
agree in the necesaty of true iaith in 
order to salvation; they both agree 
that the tendency of true faith is to 
produce a holy life; they both agree 
that where there is not a holy life there 
is no true religion, and that a man 
cannot be saved. We may iearn then 
from the whole doctrine of the New 
Testament on the subject, that unless 
we believe in the Lord Jesus we can- 
not be justified before God ; and that 
unless our faith is of that kind which 
will produce holy living, it has no more 
of the characteristics of true religion 
than a dead body has of a living man. 



JReeondliaHon of Paul and Jame$, 

At the close of the exposition of this 
chapter, it maybe proper to make a few 
additional remarks on the question in 
what way the statements of James can 
be reconciled with those of Paul, on 
the subject of justification. A difficulty 
has always been felt to exist on thia 
subject ; and there are, perhaps, no 
readers of the New Testament who art 
not perplexed with it. Infidels, and 
particularly Voltaire, have seized the 
occasion which they supposed they 
found here to sneer against the Scri{K 
tures, and to pronounce them to be 
contradictory. Luther (eli the diffi- 
culty to. be so great that, in the early 
part of his career, he regarded it as in- 
superafaie, and denied the inspiratioa 
of James, though he afterwards changed 
his opinion, and believed that his epistle 
was a part of the inspired canon ; and 
one of Luther's followers was so dia* 
pleased with the statements of Jamea^ 
as to charge him with wilful falsehood. 
Dr. Dwight*s Theology, Serm. Ixviii. 
The 'question is, whether their statoi* 
ments can be so reconciledt or can be 
shown to be so consistent with each 
other, that it is proper to regard them 
both as inspired men 1 Or, are their 
statements so opposite and contradict* 
ory, that it cannot be believed that both 
were under the influences of an infalli* 
ble Spirit 1 In order to answer these 
questions, there are two points to be 
considered : I. What the real difficulty 
is; and, II. How the statements of the 
two writers can be reconciled; or, wh»> 
ther there is any way of explanation 
which will remove the difficulty. 

L What the difficulty is. This re. 
Utes to two points : that James seems 
to contradict Paul in express terms; 
and that both writers makie use of the 
same case to illustrate their opposite 
sentiments. 

(1.) That James seems to contra- 
dict Paul in express terms. . The doe* 
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trine of P«iil <m Ibe subject of jjutifi- 
cation u etated io such language as the 
following : <* By the deeds of the law 
ihere shall no flesh be justified in his 
flight." Rom. iii. 20. " We conclade 
that a man ia justified by fdth wtthoot 
the deeds of the law." Rom. iii. ^. 
^ Being justified by fiuth." Rom* ▼. 1. 
M Knowing that a man ia not justified 
by the-woiks of the law, but by the 
laith of JesfM Christ" Gal. ii. 16. 
Comik Rom. iii. 24, d6. Qal^ 11 
Titos UL 5, 6. On the other hand, 
the statement of Jamea ssema to be 
equally ezplieiC that m man is not jus- 
tified by &ith only, bat that good wortis 
come in for an importanl share in the 
matter. » Was not Abmham our £i- 
iher jnsdlied by weriLsl" ver. 21. 
^Seest thou how ftilh wrought with 
Ms works." ver. 22. «<Ye see then 
how that by works a man is justtfed, 
«nd not by faith only." ver. 24. 

(2.) Both writers refer to the same 
case to ilhistrate their views— the case 
of Abraham. Thus Paol (Rom. iv. 1 
— ^) redrs to it to prove that justifica- 
tion is wholly by firitfa. <• For if Abra- 
4feam were justified by works, he hath 
whereof to glory; but not beifore Crod. 
For what saith the Scripture 1 Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed 
unto him fiyrTtghteeusness." And thus 
James (vs. 21, 22) refora to it to prove 
that justification is by works : « Was 
not Abraham our fiither justified by 
works when he had ofiered Isaac his 
son Qpon the altar t" 

The difficulty Of reconciling these 
statements would be more deariy seen 
if they occurred in the writings of the 
same author ; by soppoaing, far exam- 
ple, that the statements of James were 
appended to the fourth chapter of the 
epbtle to the Romans, and were to be 
read in connexion with that chapter. 
Who, the infidel would ask, would not 
be struck with the contradiction 1 Who 
would underteke to barmoniae state- 
mento so contradictory 1 YetOiestate- 
mento are e<iuaily coii^icto^» though 



they ocevr in difiTeMBt writers, and es- 
pecially when it is claimed for both 
that they wrote under the influence of 
inspiration. 

II. The inquiry then is, how these 
apparently contradictory statemento 
may be reconciled, or whether there is 
any way of explanation that will re- 
move the difficulty. This inquiry re- 
solves itself into two— whether there is 
any theeiy that can be proposed th«t 
would relieve the diftcu^ ; and whe- 
ther that theoiy can be Aown to be 



( 1.) Is there any theory whicfa would 
raiBove the diffienlty-^any ezplaDatioB 
which can be given on this point whiob, 
if true, would show that the two stat*. 
mento may be in accordince with each 
other and vrith truth ? 

Before ssggestiiig sock an explains 
tion» it may be farther observed, that, 
9B all history has Aown, the statementa 
of Paul on the sulject of jostificatioa 
are liable to great abuse. All the forma 
of Antinomianism have grown out of 
such abuse, and are only perverted 

tomcDts ef his doctrine. It has been 
said that if Christ has freed us from 
the necessity of obeying the kiw in 
order to justification ; if he has fulfilled 
it in our stead, and borne its penalty, 
then the law is no longer binding on 
those who are justified, and they are 
at liberty to live as they please. It 
has been further said thst if we are 
saved by faith alone, a man is safe the 
moment he believes, and good wortts 
are therefore not necessary. It is pas- 
sible that such views as these began to 
prevail as early as the time of James, 
and, if so» it was proper that there 
should be an authoritative apostofic 
statement to correct them, and to check 
these growing abuses. If, therefore, 
James had, as it has been supposed he 
had, any reference to the sentimente 
of Paul, it was not to correct his senti- 
menta, or to controvert them, but it 

ts to correct the abuses which began 
already to flow from his doctrinee^ and 
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to show that the ftltegod inferences did 
not properly follow from the opinions 
which he held ; or, in other words, to 
show that the Christian religion re- 
quired men to lead holy lives, and that 
the faith hy which it was acknowledged 
that the sinner most be justified, was 
a faith which was productive of good 
works. 

Now, all that is necessary to recon- 
cile the statements of Paul and James, 
is, to suppose that they contemplate 
the subject of justification from diflfor- 
ent points of view, and with reference 
to difierent inquiries. Paul looks at it 
bejbre a man is converted, with refer- 
ence to the question how a sinner may 
be justified before God ; James after a 
man is converted, with reference to the 
question how he may show that he has 
tiie genuine &ith which justifies. Paul 
affirms that the sinner is justified be- 
fore €k>d only by faith in the Lord Je- 
sus, and not by his own works ; James 
afiSrms that it is not a mere speculative 
or dead fiiith which justifies, but only a 
faith that is productive of gdod works, 
and that its genuineness is seen only 
hy good works. Paul afiSrms that 
whatever else a man has, if he have not 
faith in the Lord Jesus, he cannot be 
justified ; James affirms that no matter 
what pretended faith a man has, if it 
is not a faith which is adapted to pro- 
duce good works, it is of no value in 
the matter of justification. Supposing 
this to be the true explanation, and 
that these are the < stand-points* from 
which they view the subject, the re- 
conciliation of these two writers is 
easy : for it was, and is still true, that 
if the question is asked how a sinner 
is to be justified before God, the answer 
is to be that of Paul, that it is by 
iaith alone, .** without the works of the 
law ;" if the question be asked, how 
it can be shown what is the kind of 
fiiith that justifies, the answer is that 
of James, that it is only that which is 
productive of holy living and practical 
'pbedienoe. 



(S.) Is this a tn]0 Aeory 1 Can it 
be shown to be in accordance with the 
statements of the two writers ? Would 
it be a proper explanation if the same 
statements had been made by the same 
writer? That it is a correct theory, 
or that it is an explanation founded in 
truth, will be apparent if (a) the lan- 
guage used by the two writers will 
warrant it ; (6) if it accords with a fair 
interpretation of the declaiationsof both 
writers; and (e\ if, in fiict, each of the 
two writers held respectively the same 
doctrine on the eobjeet 

(a) Will the language bear this ex. 
planationi That is, will the word 
justifyf as used by the two writers, 
admit of this explanation? That it 
will, there need be no reasonable doubt ; 
for both are speaking of the way in 
which man, who is a sinner, may be 
regarded and treated by God aa if hm 
were righteous — the true notion <^ jus* 
tification. It is not of jostification in 
the sight of men that they speak, but 
of justification in the sight of God. 
Both use the word justify in this sense 
— Paul as affirming that it is only by 
faith that it can be done ; James as a^ 
firming, in ad4Mtum, not in eontradie^ 
tion, that it is by a faith that produces 
holiness, and no other. 

(6) Does this view accord with the 
fair interpretation of the declarations 
of both writers 1 

In regard to Paul, there can be no 
doubt that this is the point from which 
he contemplates the subject, to wit, 
with reference to the question How a 
nnner may be justified. Thus, in the 
epistle to the Romans, where his prii^ 
cipal statements on the subject occur, 
he shows first, that the Gentiles csnnot 
be justified by the works of the law 
(ch. i.), and then that the same thing 
is true in regard to the Jews (dis. ii*, 
iii.), by demonstrating that both had 
violated the law given them, and were 
transgressors, and then (ch. iii« 20) 
draws his conclusion, «< Therefore by 
tj^ deeds of the law theto aball DO Ifldi 
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he justified in his sight"— the whole 
argument showing conclusively that 
he is contemplating the subject before 
a man is justified, and with reference 
to the question how he may be. 

In regard to James, there can be as 
little doubt that the point of view from 
which he contemplates the subject is, 
after a man professes to have been jus- 
tified by ftith, wit^ reference to the 
question wihai land tf faith juttiJUs, 
or how it may be shown thai faith u 
genuine. This is clear, (a) because 
the whole question is introduced by 
him with almost express reference to 
that inquiry: 'What doth it profit, 
my breUiren, though a man aay he 
hath faith, and have not works 1 Can 
frith save him V ver. 14. That is, can 
tueh faith — can this faith (^^fdatii) 
save him 1 In other words, He most 
have a dififorent kind of faith in order 
to save him. The point of James* de- 
nial is not that faith, if genuine, woukl 
save; but it is, that tueh a faith, or a 
faith without works, would save. (5) 
That this b the very point which he 
discusses, is further shown by his illus- 
trations, vs. 15, 16, 19. He shows 
(vs« 15, 16) that mere faith in religion 
would be of no more value in regard 
to salvation, than if one were naked 
' and destitute of food, it would meet his 
wants to say, < Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled ;' and then (ver. 19), 
that even the demons had a certain 
kind of fiuth in one of the cardinal 
doctrines of religion, but that it was a 
fitith which was yalueless — thus show- 
ing that his mind was on the question 
what is true and genuine faith, (e) 
Then he shows by the case to which 
he refers (vs. 21 — ^28)— the case of 
Abraham— that this was the question 
before his mind. He refers not to the 
act when Abraham first believed — the 
act by which as a sinner he was justi- 
fied before Ood ; but to an act that oc- 
curred twenty yeare afler — ^the offering 
up of his son Isaac. See Notes on 
reraea. He affirms that the fidth 
6 



of Abraham was of such a kind that 
it led him to obey the will of God; 
that is, to good works. Though, as is 
implied in the objection referred to 
above, he does refer to the same ease 
to which Paul referred— the case of 
Abraham-<^et it is not to the same aei 
in Abraham. Paul (Rom. iv. 1— >3) 
refer* to him when he first believed, 
afikming that he was then justified by 
faith ; James refers indeed to an act of 
the same man, but ooeilrring twenty 
yean after, showing that the faith by 
which he had been justified was genu- 
ine. Abraham was, in fact, aocordtng to 
Paul, justified when he believed, and, 
had he died then, he would have been 
saved; but, according to James, the 
feith which justified him was not a 
dead faith, but was living and operative, 
as vras shown by his raadiness to offer 
liis son on the altar. 

(e) Did each of these two writera in 
reality hold the same doctrine on the 
subject 1 This will be seen if it can be 
shown that James held to the doctrine 
of justifioation by faith, as really as 
Paul did ; and that Paul held that good 
works were necessary to show the ge- 
nuineness of feith, as really as James 
did. 

(1.) They both agreed in holdnig the 
doctrine of justification by fiuth. Of 
Paul's belief there can be no doubt. 
That Jamea held the doctrine is appa- 
rent from the fact that he quotes the 
very passage in Genesb (kv. 6), and 
the one on which Paul relies (Rom. 
iv. I — 3), as expressing his own views 
— « Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed unto him for righteousness." 
The truth of this James does not deny, 
but afiHrms that the Scripture which 
made this declaration was fulfilled or 
confirmed by the act to which he re- 
fera. 

(2.) They both agreed in holding 
that good works are necessary to show 
the genuineness of feith. Of James* 
views on that point there can be no 
doubt That Pan/ hekithtttine opt- 
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MM iidrar (a) fi«m lui •wa Uf9, no 
■mh Bytt having been more solicitous to 
keep the whole law of God than he was. 
(h) From his constant exhortations 
and deelaiations, such as these : « Cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus unto good woi^" 
(£ph. iL 10) ; «< Charge them that are 
rich that they be rich in good wprks" 
(1 Tun. Ti. 17, 18); «In aU things 
ahowing thyself a pattern of good 
work*" (Titus ii. 7) ? « Who gave 
kimaelf for us, that he might puiify 
unte himself a peeuliar people, zealous 
of good works'* (Titus ii. 14) ; ** These 
things I will that thou affirm constant- 
ly, that they which have believed in 
God mii^t be careful to maintain good 
works.'* Titus iii. 8. (e) It appears 
from the fiict that Paul believed tfa«t 
the rewards of heaven are to be appor- 
tioned aoeording to our good woiks, or 
according to our character and our at- 
tainments in the divine life. The tiik 
indeed to eternal life, is, according to 
him, in consequence of feith ; the n» 
sore of the reward is to be our holiness, 
or what we do. Thus he says (2 Cor. 
V. 10), « For we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his 
body.*' Thus also he says (2 Cor. ix. 
^y, ** He which soweth sparingly, shall 
reap also sparingly ; and he which 
soweth bountifully, shall reap also 
bountifully." And thus also he says 
(Rom. ii. 6), that God « will render to 
every man according to his deeds." 
See also the influence which feith had 
on Paul personally, as described in the 
third chapter of his epistle to the Phil- 
ippians. If these things are so, then 
these two writers have not contradicted 
each other, but, viewing the subject 
from di&rent points, they have together 
elated important truths which might 
have been made by any one writer 
without contradiction-— first, that it is 
only by faith that a sinner can be jus- 
tified ; and second, that the faith which 
justifies is that only which leads to a 
holy life, and that do othier if of value 



in saving the soul. Thus, on the one 
hand, men would be guarded from de- 
pending on their own righteousness for 
eternal life; and on the other, from all 
the evils of Antinomianism. The great 
object of religion would be secured — 
the sinner would be justified, and 
would become personally holy. 

CHAPTER m. 
▲HALTsis ear thb CBArrim. 

Tns evil which the apostle seems to 
have referred to in this chapter, was a 
desire, which appears to have prevailed 
among those to whom he wrote, io be 
public teachen ($t£a0atpAM> ver.l), and 
to be such even where there was no 
proper qualification. It is not eaiy to 
see any connexion between what is 
said in this chapter, and what is found 
in other parts of the epistle, and indeed 
the plan of the epistle seems to have 
been to notice such things as the apostle 
supposed claimed their attention, with- 
out particular regard to a logical con- 
nexion. Some of the errors and iopi- 
proprietiee which existed among them 
had been noticed in the previous chap- 
ters, and others are referred to in chs. 
iv. V. Those which are noticed in this 
chapter grew out of the desire of being 
public teachers oif religion It seems 
probable that he had this subject in his 
eye in the whole of this chapter, and 
this will give a clue to the course of 
thought which he pursues. Let it be 
supposed that there was a prevailing 
desire among those to whom he wrote 
to become public teachers, without 
much regard for the proper guaUfi' 
cations for thai office, and the interpre- 
tation of the chapter will become easy. 
Its design and drift then may be thus 
expressed : 

L The general subject of the chapter, 
a caution against the desire prevailing 
among many to be ranked among pub- 
lic teachers, ver. 1, first clause. 

II. Considerations to check and 
modify that desire. Ter. 1 (M clause), 
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CHAPTER HI. 

[Y brethren, be not fiaany 
"masters, knowing that we 

ver. 18. These considerations are the 
following: 

(1.) The fact that public teachers 
must give a more solemn account than 
other men, and that they expose them> 
selves to the danger ot a deeper con- 
demnation, ver. 1, last clause. 

(2.) The evils which grow •■< of an 
improper use of the iongue g eWU to 
which those are particularly liable 
'whose business is speaking, vs. 2 — 12. 
This leads the apostle into a general 
statement of the importance of the 
tongue as a member of the human 
body ; of the fact that we are pecu- < 
liarly liable to offend in that (ver. 2) ; 
of the fact that if that is regulated 
aright, the whole man is; as a horse is 
managed by the bit, and a ship is 
steered by the rudder (vs. 2 — i) ; of 
the fact that the tongue, though a little 
member, is capable of accomplishing 
great things, and is peculiarly liable, 
when not under proper regulations, to 
do mischief (vs. 5. 6) ; of the fact that, 
while every thing else has been tamed, 
it has been found impossible to bring 
the tongue under proper restraints, and 
that it performs the most discordant 
and opposite functions (vs. 7 — 9) ; and 
of the impropriety and absurdity of this, 
as if the same fountain should bring 
forth sweet water and bitter, vs. 10 — 
12. By these considerations, the apos- 
tle seems to have designed to repress 
the prevailing desire of leaving other 
employments, and of becoming public 
instrucfbrs without suitable qualifica- 
tions. 

(3.) The apostle adverts to the im- 
portance of untdom, with reference to 
the same end ; that is, of suitable quali- 
fications to give public instruction, vs. 
13—18. He shows (ver. 13) that if 
there was a truly wise man among 
them, he should show this by his 
arorks, with 'meekness,' and not by 



shall receive the greater condenH 
nation.* 

a Mat. 33. 8, 14. 1 Pe. 5. 3. > orjwigment. 



obtruding himself upon the attention 
of others ; that if there was a want of 
it evinced in a spirit of rivalry and con^ 
tention, there would be confusion and 
every evil work (vs. 14 — 16) ; and 
that where there was true wisdom, it 
was unambitious and unostentatious ; 
it was modest, retiring, and pure. It 
would lead to a peaceful life of virtue, 
and its existence would be seen in the 
* fruits of righteousness sown in peace.' 
vs. 17, 18. It might be inferred that 
they who had /Am spirit would not ba 
ambitious of becoming public teachers ; 
they would not place themselves at tha 
head of parties ; they would show tha 
true spirit of religion in an unobtrusive 
and humble life. We are not to sup- 
pose, in the interpretation of this chap> 
ter, that the apostle argued against a 
desire to enter the ministry, in itself 
considered, and where there are proper 
qualifications; but he endeavoured to 
suppress a spirit which has not been 
uncommon in the world, to become 
public teachers as a meanp of more in* 
fluence and power, and without any 
suitable regard to the proper endow- 
ments for such an office. 

1. My brethren, be not many mas* 
ters. ( Be not many of you teachers.' 
The evil referred to is that where many 
desired to be teachers, though but few 
Could be qualified for the office, and 
though, in fact, comparatively few 
were required. A small number, well 
qualified, would better discharge tha 
duties of the office, and do more good, 
than many would i and there would 
be great evil in having many crowd- 
ing themselves unqualified into the 
office. The word here rendered moff/ert 
(BiBdaxaXoi) should have been rendered 
teachers. It is so rendered in John iii. 

2. AcU xiiL 1. Rom. ii. 20. 1 Cor. xii. 
28, 29. £ph. iv. 11. 1 Tim. iL 11 ; iv. 

3. Heb. T. 12» though it is alsewfaerr 
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frcqaently rendered f/uuftr. It has, 
however, in it primarily the nation of 
teaching (5t5aafxo)t even when ren- 
dered master ; and the word matter is 
often used in the New Testament, as 
it is with us, to denote an instructor — 
as the < school-master.' Comp. Matt. 
X. 24, 25 ; xzii 16. Mark x. 17; xii. 
19, et a/. The word is not properly 
used in the sense of master, as distin- 
guished from a servant^ but as distin- 
guished from a disciple or learner. 
8nch a position, indeed, implies aa- 
ihorityy but it is authority based, not 
on power, but on iiuperior qualifica- 
tions. The connection implies that 
the word is used in that sense in this 
place ; and the evil reprehended is that 
of seeking the office of public in- 
structor; especially the sacred office. 
It would seem that this was a prevail- 
ing fault among those to whom the 
apostle wrote. This desire was com- 
mon among the Jewish people, who 
coveted the name and the office of 
Rabbi, equivalent to that here used, 
(Oomp. Matt xziii. 7), and who were 
ambitious to be doctors and teachers. 
See Rom. ii. 19. I Tim. i 7. This 
fondness for the office of teachers they 
naturally carried with them into the 
Christian church when they were con- 
verted, and it is this which the apostle 
here rebukes.* The same spirit the 
passage before us would rebuke now, 
and for the same reasons ; for although 
a man should be willing to become a 
public instructor in religion when called 
to it by the Spirit and Providence of 
God, and should esteem it a prinilege 



*^ A proof of some importance that this 
prevailed in the early Christian church, 
among those who had been Jews, is Air- 
niabed by a passage In the Apocryphal work 
called **The Ascension of lisaiah the Pro- 
pliet;** a work which Dr. Lawrence, the 
editor, supposei was written not far from 
the apostolic age. ** In those days (the days 
of the Messiah) shall many be attached to 
office, destitute of wisdom ; multitudes of ini- 

auitous elders and nastors, iigurious to their 
ocks, and addicted to rapine, nor shall the 
hplv pastors themselves diligently disehaige 
their duty.*' ch. iii. 33, 34. 



when so called, yet there would be 
scarcely any thing more injurious to the 
cause of true religion, or that would tend 
more to produce disorder and confusion, 
than a prevailing desire of the promi- 
nence and importance which a man has 
in virtue of being a public instructor. 
If there is any thing which ought to 
be managed with extreme prudence 
and caution, it is that of introducing 
men into the Christian ministry. Comp. 
1 Tim. V. 22. Acts i. 15—26 ; xiii. 2, 3. 
1 Knowing that we shall receive the 
greater condemnation (fuil^ov xcHfnay 
Or rather, a severer judgment ; that is, 
we shall have a severer trial, and give 
a stricter account The word here 
used does not necessarily mean con^ 
^demnation, but judgment, trial, ac' 
count; and the consideration which 
the apostle suggests is not that those 
who were public teachers would be 
condemned, but that there would be a 
much more solemn account to be ren- 
dered by them than by other men, and 
that they ought duly to reflect on this 
in seeking the office of the ministry. 
He would carry them in anticipation 
before the judgment-seat, and have 
them determine the question of enter- 
ing the ministry there. No better 
* stand-point' can be taken in making 
up the mind in regard to this work $ 
and if that had been the position as- 
sumed in order to estimate the work, and 
to make up the mind in regard to the 
choice of this profession, many a one who 
has sought the office would have been 
deterred from it ; and, it may be added, 
also, that many a pious and educated 
youth would have sought the office, 
who has devoted his life to other pur- 
suits. A young man, when about to 
make choice of a calling in life, should 
place himself by anticipation at the 
judgment-bar of Christ, and ask him- 
self how human pursuits and plans 
will appear there. If that were the 
point of view taken, how many would 
have been deterred from the ministry 
who have sought it v'^ a view to 
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2 For •in many things we 
offend all. If any man oflfend 
not in word, ^tbe s^me is a per- 
fect man, and able also to bridle 
the whole body. 

a 1 Ki. 6. 46. Pr. SO. 9. 1 Jno. 1. 8. k Pr. 13. 3. 



honour or emolament ! How many, 
too, who have devoted themselves to 
the profession of the law, to the army 
or navy, or to the pursuits of elegant 
literature, would have felt that it was 
their duty to serve God in the ministry 
of reconciliation ! How many at the 
close of life, in the ministry and out 
of it, feel, when too late to make a 
change, that they have wholly mis- 
taken the purpose for which they 
should have lived ! 

2. For in many things we offend 
alL We all offend. The word here 
rendered offend, means to stumble, to 
fall ; then to err, to fail in duty ; and 
the meaning here is, that all were lia- 
ble to commit error, and that this con- 
sideration should induce men to be 
cautious in seeking an office where an 
error would be likely to do so much 
injury. The particular thing, doubt- 
less, which the apostle had in his eye, 
was the peculiar liability to commit 
error, or to do wrong with the tongue. 
Of course, this liability is very great in 
an office where the very business is 
public speaking. If anywhere the im- 
proper use of the tongue will do mis- 
chief, it is in the office of a religious 
teacher; and to show the danger of 
this, and the importance of caution in 
seeking that office, the apostle proceeds 
to show what mischief the tongue is 
capable of effecting. ^ If any man 
offend not in word* In his speech ; 
in the use of his tongue. 1 The same 
is a perfect man. Perfect in the sense 
in which the apostle immediately ex- 
plains himself; that he is able to keep 
every other member of his body in 
subjection. His object is not to repre- 
aient the man as absolutely spotless in 
6» 



3 Behold, we pat bit* •In the 
horses' mouths, that they may 
obey us ; and we turn about their 
whole body. 

4 Behold also the ships, which 
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every sense, and as wholly free from 
sin, for he had himself just said that 
<all ofibnd in many things;' but the 
design is to show that if a man can 
control his tongue, he has complete 
dominion over himself, as much as a 
man has over a horse by the bit, or as 
a steersman has over a ship if he has 
hold of the rudder. He is perfect in 
that sense, that he has complete control 
over himself, and will not be liable to 
error in any thing. The design is to 
show the important position which the 
tongue occupies, as governing the 
whole man. On the meaning of the 
word perfect, see Notes on Job i 1. 
^ And able also to bridle the whole 
body. To control his whole body, 
that is, every other part of himself, as 
a man does a horse by the bridle. 
The word rendered < to bridle,' means to 
lead or guide with a bit ; then to rein 
in, to check, to moderate, to restrain. 
A man always has complete govern- 
ment over himself if he has the entire 
control of his tongue. It is that by 
which he gives expression to his 
thoughts and passions ; and if that is 
kept under proper restraint, all the rest 
of his members are as easily controlled 
as the horse is by having the control 
of the bit. 

3. Behold, we put bits in the horses^ 
mouths, &c The meaning of this 
simple illustration is, that as we control 
a horse by the bit — though the bit is a 
small thing — ^so the body is controlled 
by the tongue. He who has a proper 
control over bis tongue can govern his 
whole body, as he who holds a bridle 
governs and turns about the horse, 

4. Behold also the ships. This \U 
Instration is equally striking and obvi- 
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thouj^ tke§ be so freat, and ore 
driven of fierce winds, yet are 
they turned about with a very 
small helm, whithersoever the 
governor listeth. 

5 JBven so the tongue 'is a 

«Pr. 12. IB. 

•Of. A ship \» a large objeet It aeems 
to be unmanageable by its vastnees, 
and it is also impelled by driving 
atocios. Yet it is easily managed by 
a small rudder, and he that has control 
of that, has control of the ship itself. 
80 with the tongue. It is a small 
member as compared with the body { 
in its size not unlike the rudder as 
;Compaied with the ship. Yet the 
.proper control of the tongue in respect 
to its influence on the whole man, is 
not unlike the control of the rudder in 
its power over the ship. 1 Which 
though they be so great. So great in 
themselves, and in comparison with the 
rudder. Even such bulky and un- 
wieldy objects are controlled by a very 
small thing. ^ And are driven of 
fieret winds. By winds that would 
seem to leave the ship beyond control. 
It is probable that by the < fierce winds* 
here as impelling the riiip, the apostle 
meant to illustrate the power of the 
passions in impelling man. Even a 
man under impetuous passion would 
be restrained, if the tongue is properly 
controlled, as the ship driven by the 
winds is by the helm. T -Are turned 
about with a very small helm. The 
ancient rudder or helm was made in the 
shape of an oar. This was very small 
when compared with the size of the 
vessel — about as small as the tongue 
is as compared with the body. 1 Whi- 
thersoever the governor listeth. As 
the helmsman pleases. It is entirely 
under his control. 

5. Even so^ the tongue is a little 
rnetaber. Little compared with the 
body, as the bit or the rudder is com- 
pared with the horse or the ship. 



litdejnamber, and boMteth *great 
things. Behold, how great 'a 
matter a little fire kindieth I 

6 And the tongue is a fire, ^ a 
world of iniquity : so is the tongue 
among our members, that it de- 
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% And boasteth great things. The 
design of the apostle is to illustrate the 
power and influence of the tongue. 
This may be done in a great many re- 
spects, and the apostle does it by refer- 
ring to its boasting; to the effects 
which it produces* resembling that of 
fire (ver. 6); to its untameableness 
(vs. 8, 9) ; and to its giving utterance 
to the most inconsistent and incongru- 
ous thoughts, vs. 9, 10. The particu- 
lar idea here is, that the tongue seems 
to be conscious of its influence and 
power, and boasts largely of what it 
can do. The apostle means doubtless 
to convey the idea that it boasts not 
unjustly of its importance. It has sX\ 
the influence in the worldi for good or 
for evil, which it claims. ^ Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire Mri" 
dleth. Marg. ufood. The Greek word 
(fikfj), means a wood, forest, grove; 
and then fire-wood, fueL This is the 
meaning here. The sense is that a 
very little fire is sufficient to ignite a 
large quantity of combustible materials, 
and that the tongue produces effects 
similar to that. A spark will kindle a 
lofty pile ; and a word spoken by the 
tongue may set a neighbourhood or a 
village ( in a flame.' 

6. And the tongue is afire. In this 
sense that it produces a < blaze,' or a 
great conflagration. It produces a dis- 
turbance and an agitation that may be 
compared with the conflagration often 
produced by a spark. 1 A world of 
iniquity. A little world of evil in it- 
self This is a very expressive phrase, 
and is similar to one which we often 
employ, as when we speak of a town 
as being a world in miniature» We 
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filetfa *the whole body» and det- 

« Mat. 15.11-90. 1 



mean by it that it ig an epitome of the 
world; tiMt all that there is in the 
worki is represented there on a small 
■caie. So when the tongue is spoken 
of as being < a world of iniquity/ it is 
meant that all kinds of evil that are in 
the world are exhibited there in minia- 
tttie ; it seems to eonoentrate aU sorts 
of tniqatty that exist on Che earth. And 
what evil is there which may not be 
originated or fomented by the tdbgoe? 
What else is there that might with so 
mocb propriety be represented as a 
^tle world of iniquity ? With all the 
good which it doM^ who can estimate 
the amount of evil which it caoses? 
Wlm oan measnre the evils which arise 
from scandal, and slander, and profiine* 
ness, and perjury, and falsehood, and 
blasphemy, and obscenity, and the in* 
eulcation of error, by the tongue? 
Who can gauge the amount of broils, 
and contentions, and strifes, and wars, 
and suspicions, and enmities, and ali- 
enations among friends and neighbours, 
which it produces ? Who can number 
the evils produoed by the < honeyed' 
words of the seducer ; or by the tongue 
€( the eloquent in the maintenance of 
-error, and the defence of wrong ? If 
all men were dumb, what a portion of 
the crimes of the world would soon 
cease I If all men would speak only 
that which ought to be spoken, what 
a change would come over the face of 
human affidrs! ^ So is the tongue 
among our members, thai it defieth 
the whole body. It stains or pollutes 
the whole body. It oeeupies a position 
and relation so important in respect to 
every part of our moral frame, that 
there is no portion which is not afieoted 
by it Of die truth of this, no one oan 
tiave any doubt. There is nothing 
tise pertaining to us as moral and in* 
elleetual beings, whioh exerts such an 
nfliMoed over ouitmikeB as the tongue^ 



teth oa fire the 'eoitfieof nature; 

and it is set on fire of hell. 



A man of pure conversation is under- 
stood and felt to be para in every n* 
spect ; but who has any confidence in 
the virtue of the blasphemer, or the 
man of obscene lipa, or the calumniator 
and slanderer! We always regard such 
a man as oorrupt to the core. T And 
setteth on fort the course of nature* 
The margin is * the wheel of nature.' 
The Greek word aiso (tpojeoi) means 
a wheel, or any thing madefi>r revolving 
and running. Th«n it means the course 
run by a wheel ; a circular course or 
circuit. The word rendeced naHtre 
(yivt<sii), moMis proereatum^ birtk, no* 
iwUy, and, therefore, the phrase means 
titeraUy, the wheel of bifih / that is, 
the wheel which is set in motion at 
birth, and whieh runs on through life. 
jRo6. Lex. sab voce ysnoH* I^ Bwy 
be a matter of doubt whether this t»> 
fers to successive generations, or to the 
course of individual life. The more 
literal sense would be that which refers 
to an individnal ; but perhaps the apoe- 
tie meant to speak in a popular sense, 
and thought of the afiairs of the world 
as they roll on from age to age, as all 
enkindled by the tongue, keeping the 
world in a constant biaie of excitement. 
Whether applied to an individual life, 
or to the world at large, evay one can 
see the justice of the comparison. One 
naturally thinks, when this expresMon 
is used, of a chariot driven on with so 
much speed that its wheels by their 
rapid motion become self-ignited, and 
the chariot moves on amidst fiames. 
1 And it is set on fire ofhelL Hell, or 
Gehenna, is represented as a plaoe where 
the fires continually bum. See Notes 
on Matt V. 32. The idea here is, that 
that which causes the tongue to do so 
mudi evil derives its origin from hell. 
Nothing could better characterise much 
of that which the tongue does, than to 
say that it has its origin in hell, and 
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7 For ercry 'kind of beasts, 
and of birds, and of serpents, 

^nature* 



hMM the spirit which reigns there. The 
very spirit of that world of fire and 
wicked nes s a spirit of falsehood, and 
slander, and hlasphemy, and pollution 
■ se em s to inspire the tongue. The 
image which seems to have been before 
the mind of the apostle was that of a 
torch which enkindles and bums every 
thing as it goes along — a torch itselif 
lighted at the fine of hell. One of the 
most striking descriptions of the woes 
and curses which there may be in hell, 
would be to portray the sorrows caused 
on the earth by the tongue. 

7. For every kind of beasts. The 
apostle proceeds to state another thing 
showing the power of the tongue, the 
fact that it is ungovernable, and that 
there is no power of man to keep it 
under control. Every thing else but 
this has been tamed. It is unnecessary 
to refine on the expressions used here, 
by attempting to prove that it is Hie- 
rally true that every species of beasts 
and birds and fishes has been tamed. 
The apostle is to be understood as 
speaking in a general and popular 
sense, showing the remarkable power 
of man over those things which are by 
nature savage and wild. The power 
of man in taming wild beasts is won- 
derful. Indeed, it is to be remembered 
that nearly all those beasts which we 
now speak of as (domestic' animals, 
and which we are accustomed to see 
only when they are tame, were once 
fierce and savage races. This is the 
case with the horse, the ox, the ass 
rsee Notes on Job xi. 13 ; xxxix. 6), 
the swine, the dog, the cat, &c The 
editor of the Pictorial Bible well re- 
marks, « There is perhaps no kind of 
creature, to which man has access, 
which might not be tamed by him with 
proper perseverance. The ancients 
'seem to have made more exertions to 



and of things in the sea is tamed, 
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this end, and with much better success, 
than ourselves. The examples given 
by Pliny, of creatures tamed by men, 
relate to elephants, lions, and tigers, 
among beasts; to the eagle, among 
birds ; to asps, and other serpents ; and 
to crocodiles, and various fishes, among 
the inhabitants of the water. Nat 
His. viii. 9, 16, 17; x. 6, 44. The 
lion Wks very commonly tamed by the 
ancient Egyptians, and trained to assist 
both in hunting and in war." Notes 
in he. The only animal which it has 
been supposed has defied the power of 
man to tame it is the hyena, and even 
this, it is said, has been subdued, in 
modern times. There is a passage in 
Euripides which has a strong resem- 
blance to this of James. 

Bpa^ ^M c^ivoi avipoi 

Aofif ^t)Xja fiovtou, 

XeicnW f' asfMdv ts TiatBsvfw/ta. 

< Small is the power which nature 
has given to man, but by various acts 
of his superior understanding, he has 
subdued the tribes of the sea, the earth, 
and the air.' Comp. on this subject, 
the passages quoted by Priceus in the 
Critici Sacri, in he. 1 And of birds. 
It is a common thing to tame birds, 
and even the most wild are susceptible 
of being tamed. A portion of the fe«u 
thered race, as the hen, the goose, the 
duck, is thoroughly domesticated. The 
pigeon, the martin, the hawk, the eagle, 
may be; and perhaps there are none 
of that race which might not be made 
subject to the will of man. t And of 
serpents. The ancients showed great 
skill in this art, in reference to asps 
and other venomous serpents, and 
it is common now in India. In many 
instances, indeed, it is known that the 
£uigs of the serpents are extracted; 
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but even when this is not done, they 
who practise the art learn to handle 
them with impunity. 1 And of things 
in the sea. As the crocodile, men- 
tioned by Pliny. It may be affirmed 
with Confidence that there is no animal 
which might not, by proper skill and 
Derseverance, be rendered tame, or 
made obedient to the will of man. It 
is not necessary, however, to under- 
stand the apostle as affirming that lite- 
rally every animal has been tamed, or 
ever can be. He evidently speaks in 
a popular sense of the great power 
wl^ch man undeniably has over all 
kinds of wild animals— over the crea- 
tion beneath him. 

8. But the tongue can no man tame. 
This does not mean that it is never 
brought under control, but that it is 
impossible effectually and certainly to 
subdue it It would be possible to 
subdue and domesticate any kind of 
•beasts, but this could not be done with 
the tongue. ^ It is an unrufy evil. 
An evil without restraint, to which no 
certain and effectual check can be ap- 
plied. Of the truth of this no one 
can have any doubt who looks at the 
condition of the world 1 FuU of 
deadly poison. That is, it acts on the 
liaf^iness of man, and on the peace of 
society, as poison does on the human 
frame. The allusion here seems to be 
to the bite of a venomous reptile. 
Comp. Ps. czL 3. « They have sharp- 
ened their tongues like a serpent ; ad- 
der's poison is under their lips.'* Rom. 
iii. la. M With their tongues they have 
used deeeit ; the poison of asps is under 
their lips." Nothing would better de- 
scribe the mischief that may be done 
by the tongue. There is no sting of a 
■erpeot that does so much evil in the 



9 Therewith bless we God, 
even the Father ; and therewith 
curse we men, which are made 
after the similitude of God. 



world ; there is no poison more deadly 
to the frame than the poison of the 
tongue is to the happiness of man. 
Who, for example, can stand before 
the power of the slanderer 1 What 
mischief can be done in society that 
can be compared with that which he 
may do ? 

*Ti8 Blander; 
Whose edge is sharper than the swoni; 

whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose 

breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world : kings, queens, and 

states. 
Maids, matrons, nay, the aeerets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 

Shakt. in Cifmbelhu. 

9. Therewith bless we God. We 
men do this ; that is, all this is done 
by the tongue. The apostle does not 
mean that the same man does this, 
but that all this is done by the same 
organ — ^the tongue. ^ Even the Father. 
Who sustains to us the relation of a 
father. The point in the remark of the 
apostle is, the absurdity of employing 
the tongue in such contradictory uses 
as to bless one wh<y has to us the rela- 
tion of a father, and to curse any being, 
esijccially those who are made in his 
image. The word bless here is used 
in the sense of praise, thank, worship. 
IT And therewith curse we men. That 
is, it is done by the same organ by 
which God is praised and honoured. 
IF Which are made after the simiU- 
tude of God. After his image. Gen. 
i. 26, 27. As we bless God, we ought 
with the same organ to bless those 
who are like him. There is an ab- 
surdity in cursing men who are thus 
made, like what theie would be in 
both blesnng and cunring the Creator 
himself. 
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has the spirit which reigns there. The 
▼ery spirit of that world of fire and 
wickedness— a spirit of falsehood, and 
slander, and blasphemy, and perflation 
^-seems to inspire the tongue. The 
image which seems to have been before 
the mind of the apostle was that of a 
torch which enkindles and barns every 
thing as it goes along — a torch itself 
lighted at the fires of hell. One of the 
most striking descriptions of the woes 
and corses which there may be in hell, 
wonid be to portray the sorrows caused 
on the earth by the tongae. 

7. For every kind </ beatit. The 
apostle proceeds to state another thing 
showing the power of the tongue, the 
fact that it is ungovernable, and that 
there is no power of man to keep it 
under control. Every thing else but 
this has been tamed. It is unnecessary 
to refine on the expressions used here, 
by attempting to prove that it is Ht^- 
raUy true that every species of beasts 
and birds and fishes has been tamed. 
The apostle is to be understood as 
speaking in a general and popular 
sense, showing the remarkable power 
of man over those things which are by 
nature savage and wild. The power 
of man in taming wild beasts is won- 
derful. Indeed, it is to be remembered 
that nearly all those beasts which we 
now speak of as < domestic' animals, 
and which we are accustomed to see 
only when they are tame, were once 
•fierce and savage races. This is the 
case with the horse, the ox, the ass 
^see Notes on Job xL 12 ; xxxix. 5), 
the swine, the dog, the cat, dec The 
editor of the Pictorial Bible well re- 
marks, « There is perhape no kind of 
creature, to which man has access, 
which might not be tamed by him with 
proper perseverance. The ancients 
'seem to have made more exertions to 



and of things in the sea is tamed, 
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tills end, and with much better success, 
than ourselves. The examples given 
by Pliny, of creatures tamed by men, 
relate to elephants, lions, and tigers, 
among beasts; to the eagle, among 
birds ; to asps, and other serpents ; and 
to crocodiles, and various fishes, among 
the inhabitants of the water. Nat 
His. viii. 9, 16, 17; x. 5, 44. The 
lion yfkB very commonly tamed by the 
ancient Egyptians, and trained to assist 
both in hunting and in war." Notes 
in he The only animal which it has 
been supposed has defied the power of 
man to tame it is the hyena, and even 
this, it is said, has been subdued, in 
modem times. There is a passage in 
Euripides which has a strong resero* 
blance to this of James. 

AofA^ ^tOJO, TtOVf 01), 

< Small is the power which nature 
has given to man, but by various acts 
of his superior understanding, he has 
subdued the tribes of the sea, the earth, 
and the air.' Comp. on this subject, 
the passages quoted by Priccus in the 
Critici Sacri, in he*, \ And of birds. 
It is a common thing to tame birds, 
and even the most wild are susceptible 
of being tamed. A portion of the fea- 
thered race, as the hen, the goose, the 
duck, is thoroughly domesticated. The 
pigeon, the martin, the hawk, the eagle, 
may be; and perhaps there are none 
of that race which might not be made 
subject to the will of man. 5 -^^d of 
serpents^ The ancients showed great 
skill in this art, in reference to asps 
and other venomous serpents, and 
it is common now in India. In many 
instances, indeed, it is known that the 
£uigs of the aerpents are extracted; 
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but even when this is not done, they 
who practise the art learn to handle 
them with impunity. 5 And of things 
in the sea. As the crocodile, men- 
tioned by Pliny. It may be affirmed 
with Confidence that there is no animal 
which might not, by proper skill and 
Derseverancei be rendered tame, or 
made obedient to the will of man. It 
is not necessary, however, to under- 
stand the apostle as affirming that lite- 
rally every animal has been tamed, or 
ever can be. He evidently speaks in 
a popalar sense of the great power 
which man undeniably has over all 
kinds of wild animals— over the crea- 
tion beneath him. 

8. But the tongue can no man tame. 
This does not mean that it is never 
brought under control, but that it is 
impossible effectually and certainly to 
subdue it It would be possible to 
subdue and domesticate any kind of 
beasts, but this could not be done with 
the tongue. ^ M is an unruly euU, 
An evil without restraint, to which no 
certain and effectual check can be ap- 
plied. Of the truth of this no one 
can have any doubt who looks at the 
condition of the world ^ Full of 
deadly poison* That is, it acts on the 
happiness of man, and on the peace of 
society, as poison does on the human 
Irame. The allusion here seems to be 
to the bite of a venomous reptile. 
Comp. Ps. czl. 3. M They have sharp- 
ened their tongues like a serpent ; ad- 
der's poison is under their lips." Rom. 
iiL 13. M With their tongues they have 
used deceit ; the poison of asps is under 
their lips." Nothing would better de- 
scribe the mischief that may be done 
by the tongue. There is no sting of a 
■erpent that does so much evil in the 



9 Therewith bless we God, 
even the Father ; and therewith 
curse wo men, which are made 
after the similitude of God. 

world ; there is no poison more deadly 
to the frame than the poison of the 
tongue is to the happiness of man. 
Who, for example, can stand before 
the power of the slanderer 1 What 
mischief can be done in society that 
can be compared with that which he 
may do ? 

*Tis slander; 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; 

whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whoss 

breath 
Ridea on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world : kings, queens, and 

states. 
Maids, matrons, najr, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 

Shaks. in CifmbeliMS, 

9. Therewith bkae we God. We 
men do this ; that is, all this is done 
by the tongue. The apostle does not 
mean that the same man does thisy 
but that all this is done by the same 
organ — the tongue. 5 Even the Father. 
Who sustains to us the relation of a 
father. The point in the remark of the 
apostle is, the absurdity of employing 
the tongue in such contradictory uses 
as to bless one whcf has to us the rela- 
tion of a father, and to curse any being, 
es{ieeially those who are made in his 
image. The word bless here is used 
in the sense of praise, thank, worship. 
IT And therewith curse we men. That 
is, it is done by the same organ by 
which God is praised and honoured. 
IT Which are made after the simiUr 
tude of God, After his image. Gen. 
i. 26, 27. As we bless God, we ought 
with the same organ to bless those 
who are like him. There is an ab- 
surdity in cursing men who are thus 
made, like what there would be in 
both blessing and curmng the Craator 
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has the spirit which reigns there. The 
▼ery spirit of that world of fire and 
wickedness— a spirit of falsehood, and 
slander, and blasphemy, and pollution 
^-seems to inspire the tongue. The 
image which seems to have been before 
the mind of the apostle was that of a 
torch which enkindles and bums every 
thmg as it goes along — a torch itself 
lighted at the fires of hell. One of the 
most striking descriptions of the woes 
and curses which there may be in hell, 
would be to portray the sorrows caused 
on the earth by the tongue. 

7. For every kind of beaaU. The 
apostle proceeds to state another thing 
showing the power of the tongue, the 
fact that it is ungovernable, and that 
there is no power of man to keep it 
under control. Every thing else but 
this has been tamed. It is unnecessary 
to refine on the expressions used here, 
by attempting to prove that it is &'/e- 
raUy true that every species of beasts 
and birds and fishes has been tamed. 
The apostle is to be understood as 
speaking in a general and popular 
sense, showing the remarkable power 
of man over those things which are by 
nature savage and wild. The power 
of man in taming wild beasts is won- 
derful. Indeed, it is to be remembered 
that nearly all those beasts which we 
now speak of as < domestic' animals, 
and which we are accustomed to see 
only when they are tame, were once 
fierce and savage races. This is the 
case with the horse, the ox, the ass 
^see Notes on Job xt 13 ; xxxix. 5), 
the swine, the dog, the cat, &c. The 
editor of the Pictorial Bible well re- 
marks, « There is perhape no kind of 
creature, to which man has access, 
which might not be tamed by him with 
proper perseverance. The ancients 
'seem to have made more exertions to 



this end, and with much better success, 
than ourselves. The examples given 
by Pliny, of creatures tamed by men» 
relate to elephants, lions, and tigers, 
among beasts; to the eagle, among 
birds ; to asps, and other serpents ; and 
to crocodiles, and various fishes, among 
the inhabitants of the water. Nat 
His. viii. 9, 16, 17; x. 5, 44. The 
lion yf^ very commonly tamed by the 
ancient Egyptians, and trained to assist 
both in hunting and in war." Notes 
in he The only animal which it has 
been supposed has defied the power of 
man to tame it is the hyena, and even 
this, it is said, has been subdued, in 
modern times. There is a passage in 
Euripides which has a strong resero* 
blance to this of James. 

Bpo^ f M 0^vo( di;epo; 

"X^wUav X* OEpuoy f e yCot^evjuo/fa. 

< Small is the power which nature 
has given to man, but by various acts 
of his superior underatanding, he has 
subdued the tribes of the sea, the earth, 
and the air.' Comp. on this subject, 
the passages quoted by Priceus in the 
Critici Sacri, in he* 5 Andofbirde, 
It is a common thing to tame birds, 
and even the most wild are susceptible 
of being tamed. A portion of the fea» 
thered race, as the hen, the goose, the 
dudL, is thoroughly domesticated. The 
pigeon, the martin, the hawk, the eagle, 
may be; and perhaps there are none 
of that race which might not be made 
subject to the will of man. 5 And of 
serpents. The ancients showed great 
skill in this art, in reference to asps 
and other venomous serpents, and 
it is common now in India. In many 
instances, indeed, it is known that the 
£uigs of the aerpents are extracted; 
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but even when this is not done, they 
who practise the art learn to handle 
them with impunity. 5 ^nd of things 
in the sea. As the crocodile, men- 
tioned by Pliny. It may be affirmed 
with Confidence that there is no animal 
which might not, by proper skill and 
Derseverance, be rendered tame, or 
made obedient to the will of man. It 
is not necessary, however, to under- 
stand the apostle as affirming that lite- 
rally every animal has been tamed, or 
ever can be. He evidently speaks in 
« popular sense of the great power 
which man undeniably has over all 
kinds of wild animals— over the crea- 
tion beneath him. 

8. But the tongue can no man tame. 
This does not mean that it is never 
brought under control, but that it is 
impossible efl^tually and certainly to 
subdue it It would be possible to 
subdue and domesticate any kind of 
•beasts, but this could not be done with 
the tongue. ^ M is an unruly euii. 
An evil without restraint, to which no 
certain and effectual check can be ap- 
plied. Of the truth of this no one 
can have any doubt who looks at the 
condition of the world 5 ^*^li of 
deadly poison. That is, it acts on the 
happmess of man, and on the peace of 
society, as poison does on the human 
frame. The aHusion here seems to be 
to the bite of a venomous reptile. 
Comp. Ps. czL 3. ** They have sharp- 
ened their tongues like a serpent ; ad- 
der's poison is under their lips.'* Rom. 
iiL 13. « With tbetr tongues they have 
used deemt ; the poison of asps is under 
their lips." Nodiing would better de- 
scribe the mischief that may be done 
by the tongue. There is no sting of a 
■erpent that does so much evil in the 
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even the Father; and therewith 
carse we men, which are made 
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world ; there is no poison more deadly 
to the frame than the poison of the 
tongue is to the happiness of man. 
Who, for example, can stand before 
the power of the slanderer 1 What 
mischief can be done in society that 
can be compared with that which he 
may do ? 

lis slander; 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; 

whose tongue 
Outvenomg all the worms of Nile ; whose 

breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world : kings, queens, and 

states. 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slandier enters. 

81U^. in CgtiiMius, 

9. Therewith bless we God. We 
men do this ; that is, all this is done 
by the tongue* The apostle does not 
mean that the same man does this, 
but that all this is done by the same 
organ — ^the tongue. 5 Even the Father. 
Who sustains to us the relation of a 
father. The point in the remark of the 
apostle is, the absnrdity of employing 
the tonguo in such contradictory uses 
as to bless one whcf has to us the rela- 
tion of a father, and to curse any being, 
esi)ecially those who are made in his 
image. The word bless here is used 
in the sense of praise, thankf worship. 
IT And therexmth curse we men. That 
is, it is done by the same organ by 
which God is praised and honoured. 
IT Which are made after the simili- 
tude of God, After his image. Gen. 
i. 26, 27. As we bless Qo^ we ought 
with the same organ to bless those 
who are like him. There is an ab- 
surdity in cursing men who are thus 
made, like what theie would be in 
both blessing and cuiaiiig the Craator 
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iMture ; {b) making no distinction, that 
is, in the treatment of others, or im- 
pmttial towards them; or (e) without 
strife, from tutac^vat to contend. The 
second meaning here suggested seems 
best to accord with the sense of the 
passage, and according to this the idea 
is. Chat the wisdom which is from above, 
or true religion, makes us impartial in 
our treatment of others. That is, we 
are not influenced by a regard to dress, 
rank, or station, but we are disposed 
to do equal justice to all, according to 
their moral worth, and to show kindness 
to all, according to their wants. See 
ch. ii. 1 — 4. \ 'And without hypo- 
crity. What it professes to be; sin- 
cere. There is no .disguise or mask 
assumed. What the man pretends to 
be, he is. This is everywhere the na- 
ture of true religion. It ihas nothing 
of its own of which to be ashamed, and 
which needs to be concealed ; its office 
it not to hide or conceal any. thing 
that is wrong. It neither is a noask, 
nor does it need a mask. If such is 
the nature of the < wisdom which is 
from above,' who (s there that should 
be ashamed of it 1 Who is there that 
should not desire that its blessed influ- 
ence should spread around the world 1 
1 8. And ike fruit of righteousness. 
That which the righteousness here re- 
fisrred to produces, or that which is the 
eflect of true religion. The meaning 
is, that righteousness or true religion 
produces certain results <m the life like 
the eflfects of seed sown in good ground. 
Righteousness or true religion as cer- 
tainly produces such effects, as seed 
that is sown produces a harvest. ^ Js 
soum in peace. Is scattered over the 
world in a peaceful manner. That is, 
it is not done amidst contentions, and 
brawls, and strifes. The fermer sows 
iaa seed in peace. The fields are not 
sown amidst the tumuliB of a mob, or 
the ezcitemeniB of a battle or a camp. 
Nothing is more calm, peaceful, quiet 



ness. IB aown in peace of them 
that make peace. 



and composed than the farmer, as he 
walks with measured tread over hisj 
fields, scattering his seed. So it is in 
sowing the <seed of the kingdom,' in 
preparing for the great harvest of 
righteousness in the world. It is done [ 
by men of peace ; it is done in peaceful 
scenes, and with a peaceful spirit ; it is 
not in the tumult of war, or amidst the' 
hoarse brawling of a mob. In a pure 
and holy life ; in the peaceful scenes 
of the sanctuary and the Sabbath ; by 
noiseless and unobtrusive labourers, the 
seed is scattered over the world, and 
the result is seen in an abundant bar-, 
vest in producing peace and order, 
t Of them that makepeace. By those 
who desire to produce peace, or who 
are of a peaceful temper and disposition. 
They are engaged everywhere in scat* 
tering these blessed seeds of peace, con* 
tentment, and order; and the result 
shall be a glorious harvest for them- 
selves and for mankind — a harvest rich 
and abundant on earth and in heaven. 
The whole effect, therefore, of religion 
is to produce peace. It is all peace—*, 
peace in its origin and in its results , 
in the heart of the individual, and in 
society ; on earth and in heaven. The 
idea with which the apostle commenced 
this chapter seems to have been that 
such persons only should be admitted 
to the office of public teachers. From 
that, the mind naturally turned to the 
effect of religion in general, and he 
states that in the ministry and out of 
it; in the heart of the individual and 
on society at large ; here and hereafter, 
the effect of religion is to produce 
peace. Its nature is peaceful as it ex- 
ists in the heart and as it is developed 
in the world ; and wherever and how- 
ever it is manifested, it is like seej 
sown, not amid the storms of war and 
the contentions of battle, but in the 
fields of quiet husbandry, producing in 
rich abundance a harvest of peace. In 
its origin, and in all its resultSy it i» 
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FOM whence come wars and 
'fightings among you? come 



productive cMity of conteDtment, sin- 
cerity, goodoew, sod peace. Happy 
he who hae thia religion in his heart; 
happy be who with liberal hand acatten 
its biessings broodcaat over the world ! 

CHAPTER IV. 

▲KAIiTSIS OT THS CHAPTXB. 

Iv the previooa chapter (vs. 13—18) 
the apoitle had contra«led the wiadona 
which is from above with that which 
is from beneath. The former is peace- 
able, pure, and gentle, leading to uni- 
venml kindness and order; the latter 
earthly, sensoal, and devilish. The 
points suggested in this chapter grow 
directly out of ibe remarks made there, 
and are designed to show the effect of 
the (wisdom which descendeth not 
from above,' as evinced in the spirit of 
this world, and thus by contrast to 
show the value of true wisdom, or of 
the spirit of religion. Accordingly the 
apostle illustrates the effects of the 
wisdom of this world, or the spirit of 
this world, by showing what it pro- 
duces, or what they do who are under 
its influence. We are not to suppose 
that the persons to whom the apostle 
addressed this epistle were actually 
guiUy of the things here referred to 
themselves, but such things had an ex- 
istence in the world, and it gave more 
life and spirit to the discussion to re- 
present them as existing < among them.' 
In illustrating the subject, he refers to 
the following things as resulting from 
the spirit that is opposite to the wisdom 
which is from above, viz.: (1.) Wars 
and fightings, which are to be traced 
solely to the lusts of men (vs. 1, 2); 
(2.) The neglect of prayer, showing 
the reason why they did not have the 
things which were necessary (ver. S) ; 
(8.) The fact that vohtn they prayed 
tbey did not obtain what they needed, 
because they prayed with improper 
motives, in order to have the means of 



thef not heiic#, eten eS your 
'lusts that war 'in your members? 

> or, hrawlinga. * or, pUtuuret. a 1 Pe. 8. 11. 

gratifying their sensual desires (ver. 3); 
(4.) The desire of the friendship of the 
world as one of the fruits of being 
under the influence of the wisdoqi 
which is not from above (ver. 4); 
(5.) Enmf, as another of them fruits, 
ver. 6. In view of these things, and 
of the danger to which they were ex- 
posed of acting under their influence, 
the apostle proceeds to give them some 
solemn cautions and admonitions. He 
tells them that God resists all who 
are proud, but gives grace to all who 
are humble (ver. 6) ; he counsels them 
to submit to Clod (ver. 7), to resist the 
devil (ver. 7), to draw nigh to God 
(ver. 8), to cleanse their hands and 
their hearts (ver. 8), to be afflicted 
and mourn over thrar sins, and to be- 
come serious and devout (ver. 9), and to 
humble themselves before God that he 
might lift them up (ver. 10) ; he com- 
mands them not to speak evil one of 
another, since by so doing they in fact 
set themselves up to be judges, and in 
the circumstances became judges of the 
law as well as of their brethren, vs. U, 
12. He then rebukes the confident 
spirit which lays its plans for the future 
with no just view of the frailty and 
uncertainty of human life, and shows 
them that all their plans for the future 
should be formed with a distinct recog- 
nition of their dependence on God for 
success, and even for the continuanco 
of life. vs. 13-— 16. The chapter closes 
with an affirmation that to him that 
knows bow to do. good and does it^not, 
to him it is sin (ver. 17), implying 
that all he had said in the chapter 
might indeed be obvious, and that they 
would be ready to admit that these 
things were true, and that if they knew 
this, and did not do right, tbey must 
be regarded as guilty. 

1. From whe^ice come wotb and 
JighUngB among you ? Maig. brawl- 
ifiga. The reference is to strifes and 
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cotitmitioDtofsllkiiiii; madikmqmh 
ti<m tben, m il is now, wm an imixurU 
ant on^ what was their aource or 
origin? The answer ia given in the 
ancceeding part of the veiae. Sohm 
have anp^Med that tha apoatle refera 
here to the eontesta an4 aeditioiia esriai- 
ing among the Jewa, which aflerwarda 
broke oat in rebellion agaioat tha Ro- 
man authority, and which led to the 
overthrow of the Jewish nation. But 
the more probable referenca ia ta do» 
neatie broils, and to the atrifea of saeta 
and parties; to tha disp«taa whieb 
were carried on asMng tha Jawiah 
people, and which perhapa lad to 
scenes of violence, and to popular ouU 
breaks among themselves. When the 
apostle aaya * among you,* it is not ne- 
oessarj to avppoaa that he vafera to 
those who were members of the Chris- 
tian church aa actually engaged in 
these strifes, though ha waa writing to 
such ; bat he speaks of them as a part 
of the Jewish people, and refers to the 
contentions which prevailed among 
them as apeop/e— contentiona in which 
those who were Christian converts 
were in great danger of participating, 
by being drawn into their controversies, 
and partaking of the apirit of atrife 
which existed among their country* 
men. It is known that such a spirit 
of contention prevailed among the Jewa 
at that time in an eminent degree, and 
it was well to put those among them 
who professed to be Christians on 
dieir guard against such a spirit, by 
stating the causes of utt wars and con- 
tentions. The solution which the 
apostle has given of the causes of the 
strifes prevailing then, will apply sub- 
stantially to all the wars which have 
ever existed on the earth. ^ Come 
they not hence, even of your huU ? Is 
not this the true source of all war and 
contention t The word rendered luaU 
is in the margin rendered pkagurea. 
This is the usual meaning of tha word 
(ffitaif^); but it is commonly applied 
ko the pleasures of seose, and thence 



denotea deritt$ ii^fptiUf§ ktti* It nay 

be applied to any desire pf sensual 
gratification, and then to the indulgence 
of any corrupt propensity of the mind. 
The lust or desire ojf mpiiiey of plunder, 
of ambition, of fame, of a more ex« 
tended dominion, would be properly 
embcaoed in the meaning of Uie word. 
The word would equally comprehend 
the spirit which leads to a brawl in the 
street, and that which prompted to 
the conquests of Alexander, Oiraar, or 
Napoleon. All thia is the aame spirit 
evtnoed on a larger er amaller scale. 
^ Thai war in your members. The 
woid member (jthas) denotea properly 
a limb or member of the body ; but it 
is used in the New Testament to d^ 
note the members of the body coHeo- 
tively ; that is, the body itself as tha 
seat of the desires and paasions. Rom. 
vi.13, 19;Tii. 6, 28. CoL iii. 5. The 
word war here refen to the conflici 
between those paasions which have 
their seat in the flesh, and the bel* 
ter principles of the mind and con- 
science, producing, a state of aj^tioQ 
and conflict. See Notea on Rom. viit 
23. Comp. Gal v. 17. Thoae eomipt 
passions which have their seat in the 
flesh, the apostle saya are the causea 
of war. Moat of the ware which have 
occurred in the world can be traced to 
what the apoatle here calla /tis^ The 
desire of booty, the bve of conquest, 
the ambition for extended rule, the 
gratification of revenge, these and simi* 
lar causes have led to all the wan that 
have desolated the earth. Justice, 
equity, the fear oi God, the aptrit of 
true religion, never originated any war, 
but the corrupt passions of men have 
made the earth one great batlle-fieU. 
If true religion existed among all men, 
there would be no more war. War 
always suppooea that wrong has been 
done on one side or the other, and tin* 
one perty or the other, or both, ia i». 
disposed to do right. The spirit of 
justice, equity, and truth, wUch thn 
reiifion of Christ would implant in thft 
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2 Ye lust, and hare not: ye 

'kill, and desire to have, and 



buman heart, would pat rni end to war 
forever* 

2. Ye b$8if and have w^, Thnt is, 
yo« wiih to hsre MmetluDg whieh 
yoQ do Bot now poiMM, and to which 
you have no Jiut claim, and tbia 
prompts to the effiirt to obtain it by 
force. You dosiie extwMiDii of terri- 
tory, fame, booty, the means of loxu- 
rioQs indulgence, or of magnificence 
end grandeur, and thia teade to contest 
and bloodabed. These are the eauses 
of warn on the large scale among na- 
tions, and of the contentions and strifes 
of tndividaala. The general nasen is, 
that othem haw that vrhich we have 
not, and which we desire to have ; and 
not contsat vrith endeavouring to ob- 
tain it, if we can, in a peaceful and 
honest manner, and not wilUng to eon- 
tmit ourselves without its possesskMi, 
we resolve to secure it by Ibme. Soc- 
rates is reperted by Plato to have said 
on the day of his deaith, <■ nothing else 
but the body and its desires cause wars, 
seditions, rad contests of every kind ; 
£or all wars arise through the possession 
nf wealth.*' Pbode of Plato, by Taylor, 
lioodon, 171»3, p. 158. The system of 
wars in general, therefore, has been a 
system oi great robberke, no more 
honest or honourable than tiie purposes 
of the foot-pad, and more dignified 
only because it involves greater skill 
and talent. It has been said that «to 
kill one man makes a murderer, to kill 
many makes a hero.' So it may be 
-eaid that to steal a horse, or to rob a 
house makes a man a thief or burglar ; 
to fire a dwelling subjects him to the 
punishment of arson ; bot to plunder 
kingdoms and provinces, and to cause 
cities, towns and hamlets to be wrap- 
lied in flames, makes an illustrious 
conqueror, and gives a title to what is 
deemed a bright page in history. The 
nne enrols the name among felons, and 
7* 
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cannot ol^in : ye figfit and war, 
yet ye have not, because ye ask 
not. 



consigns the perpetrator to the dungeon 
ortiie gibbet; the other, accompanied 
with no mora justice, and with the same 
spirit, sends the name down to futura 
times as immortal. Yet in the two the 
all-disceming eye of God may see no 
difierence except in the magnitude of 
the crime, and in the extent of the injury 
which has been inflicted. In his way, 
and according to the measure of his abi- 
Iky, the felon who ends his life in a dun- 
geon, or on Ihe gibbet, is as worthy of 
gratefol and honoured remembrance as 
the conqueror triumphing in the spoils 
of desolated empires. IT Ye kill, Marg. 
< or envy.' The marginal reading < envy* 
has been introduced from some doubt 
as to the correct reading of the text, 
whMher it should be ^onvft, yt kill, or 
f'^&i^tt ye envy. The fatter reading 
has been adt>pt<Nd by Erasmus, Schmi- 
dius, Lnther, Beza, and some others, 
though merely from conjecture. There 
is no authority from the manuscripts 
for tile change. The correct reading 
undoubtedly is, ye hilL This expree* 
sion is probably to be taken in the 
sense of kavif^ a murderoui dispoai^ 
Hony or foetering a brutal and mur* 
deroua spirii. It is not exactly that 
they killed or committed murder pre- 
vious to < desiring to have,' but that 
they had such a covetous desire of the 
possessions of others as to produce & 
murdeiotts and bloody temper. The spi- 
rit of murder was at the bottom of the 
whole; or there was such a desire of 
the po s sessions of others as to lead to 
the commission of this erime. Of 
what aggressive wars which have evet 
existed is not this true ? IT Deeirt 
to have. That is, what is in the pos 
session of others. IT And cannot ob^ 
tain. By any fair and honest means ; 
by purchase or negodation, and this 
leads to bloody conquests. All wan 
might have been avoided if men had 
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3 Ye ask, and reeeire not, because ye ask amiss, that ye 



been content with what they had, or 
could rightfully obttin, and bad not 
desired to have what was in the poe- 
aession of others, which they could not 
obtain by honest and honourable means. 
Every war might have been avoided by 
fair and honourable .negodatton. IT Ye 
fight and toar^ yet ye hone not, because 
ye oak not. Notwithstanding you en- 
gage in contentions and strifes, you do 
not obtain what you seek after. If you 
.sought that firom God which you truly 
need, you would obtain it, for he would 
bestow upon you all that is really ne- 
cessary. But you seek it by conten- 
tion and strife, and you have no secu- 
rity of obtaining it He who seeks to 
gain any thing by war seeks it in an 
nnjust manner, and cannot depend on 
the divine help and blessing. The 
true way of obtaining any thing which 
we really need is to seek it from God 
by prayer, and then to make use of 
just and fair means of obtaining it, by 
industry and honesty, and by a due re- 
gard for the rights of others. Thus 
sought, we shall obtain it if it would 
be for our good ; if it is withheld, it 
will be because it is best for us that it 
should not be ours. In all the wars 
which have been waged on the earth, 
whether for the settlement of disputed 
questions ; for the adjustment of boun- 
daries ; for the vindication of violated 
rights ; or for the permanent extension 
of empire ; how rare has it been that the 
object which prompted to the war has 
bc«n secured ! The course of events 
has shown that, indisposed as men are to 
do justice, there is much more probability 
of obtaining the object by patient nego- 
ciation than there is by going to war. 

3. Ye oak and receive not. That is, 
some of you ask, or you ask on some 
occasions. Though seeking in general 
what you desire by strife, and without 
regard to the rights of others, yet you 
sometimes pray. It is not uncommon 
for men who go to war to pray,, or to 
p'-M^qre the aervices of a chaplain to 



pray for them. It sometimes happens 
that the covetous and the quarrelsome ; 
that those who live to wrong others, 
and who are fond of litigation, pray. 
Such men may be professors of reli- 
gion. They keep up a form of wor- 
ship in their families. They pray for 
success in their worldly engagements, 
though those engagements are all based 
on covetousnesB. Instead of seeking 
property that they may glorify God 
and do good ; that they may relieve the 
poor and dist r e s s e d ; that they may be 
the patrons of learning, philanthropy, 
and religion, they do it that they may 
live in splendor and be able to pamper 
their lusts. It is not indeed pery com- 
mon that persons with such ends and 
aims of life pray, bat they sometimes 
do it ; for, alas! there are many profes- 
sors of religion who have no higher 
aims than these, and not a few such 
professors feel that consistency de- 
mands that they should observe some 
form of prayer. If such persons do 
not receive what they ask for ; if they 
are not prospered in their plans, they 
should not set it down as evidence that 
God doea not hear prayer, but as evi- 
dence that their prayera are offered for 
improper objects, or with improper 
motives. IT Becauee ye oak amise. Ye 
do it with a view to self-indulgence and 
carnal gratification. Y That you may 
eonaume it upon your iuata, Marg. 
pleaaurea. This is the same word 
which is used in ver. 1, and rendered 
htata. The reference is to sensual 
gratifications, and the word would in« 
elude all that comes under the name 
of sensual pleaaure^ or carnal appe- 
tite. It was not that they might 
have a decent and comfortable living, 
which would not be improper to de- 
sire, but that they might have the 
means of luxurious dress and living; 
perhaps the means of gross sensual 
gratifications. Prayers offered that 
we may have the means of sen* 
soalil^ and voluptuousn«'«<* «>- ^ i» 
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CHAPTER IV, 

upon your 



may consume it 
Musts. 

4 Ye adulterers and adulteress- 
es, know ye not that the friend- 



no reason to suppose God will answer, 
for he htm not promised to hear sach 
prayers; and it becomes erery one who 
prays for worldly {nrosperity, and tor 
eaccess in business, to examine his 
motives with the cloeest scmttny. No 
where is deception more likely to creep 
in than into such prayers; no where 
are we more likely to be mistaken in 
regard to our real motivee than when 
we go before God and ask for success 
in our worldly employments. • 

4. Ye uduUertTB and aduUereuet, 
These worde are frequently used to 
denote those who are ftdthless towards 
God, and are frequently applied to 
those who forsake God for idols. Hos. 
iii. 1. Isa. Ivii. 3, 7. Eaek. xvi., zziii. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the 
apostle meant that those to whom he 
wrote were literally guilty of the sins 
here reforred to, but he rather refers to 
those who were unfoithfal to their co- 
venant with God by neglecting their 
duty to him, and yielding themselves 
to the indulgence of their owd lusts 
and pMsiona. The idea is, < You have 
in effect broken your marriage cove- 
nant with God by loving the world 
more than him ; and, by the indulgence 
of your carnal inclinations, you have 
violated those obligations to self-morti- 
fication and self-denial to which you 
were bound by your religious engage- 
ments.' To convince them of the evil 
of this, the apostle shows them what 
was the true nature of that friendship 
of the world which they sought It 
may be remarked here, that no terms 
could have been found which would 
have shown more decidedly the nature 
of the sin of forgetting the covenant 
vows of religion for the pleasures of the 
world, than those which the apostle 



ship * of the world is enmity with 
God? whosoever therefore will 
be a friend of the world, is the 
enemy of God. 

• lJao.2.15. 



uses here. It is a deeper crime to be 
UDfoithful to OtoA than to any created 
being; and it will yet be seen that 
even the violation of the marriage con- 
tract, greiit as is the sin, is a slight 
offence compared with unfidthfulness 
toward God. IT Kmw ye not that the 
friendship of the world, Comp. 1 
John iL 16. The term voorld here is 
to be understood not of the physical 
world as God made it, for we could 
not well speak of the * friendship* of 
that, but of the community , or people^ 
called < the world! in contradistinctioa 
from the people of God. Comp. John 
xii. 31. 1 Cor. i. 20; iii. 19. Gal. iv. 
3. CoL ii. 8. The < friendship of the 
world* (^«ftM» tw ane^cov) is the love 
of that world ; of the maxims which 
govern it, the principles which reign 
there, the ends that are sought, the 
amusements and gratifications which 
characterize it as distinguished from 
the church of God. It consists in set- 
ting our hearts on those things; in 
conforming to them ; in making them 
the object of our pursuit with the same 
spirit with which they are sought by 
those who make no pretensions to reli- 
gion. See Notes, Rom. xiL 2. IT /« 
enmity with God. Is in fact hostility 
against God, since that world is arrayed 
against him. It neither obeys his laws, 
submits to his claims, nor seeks to 
honour him. To love that world is, 
therefore, to be arrayed against God, 
and the spirit which would lead us to 
this is in faict a spirit of hostility to 
God. IT Wiosoever therefore will be 
a friend of the world, * Whoever* he 
may be, whether in the church or out 
of it. The fact of being a member of 
the church makes no difference in this 
respect, for it is as easy to be a friend 
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of dM world in the ebwch m out of it 
The phrase « whosoever will' OSoiAi;^) 
implies purpose, intention, design* it 
sappoees that the heart is set on it ; or 
that there is a deliberate purpose to 
seek the friendship of the world. It 
refers to that strong desire which often 
exists, even among professing Chris- 
tians, to sscnre the firiendriup of the 
world ; to oopj its fashions and vani- 
ties; to enjoy its pleasures; and to 
share its pastimes and its friendsbipsL 
Wherever there is a maniftsted pur- 
pose to find oar chosen friends and as- 
sociates there rather than among Chris- 
tiana ; wherever these is a greater de- 
sire to enjoy the smiles and approbation 
of the woiid than there is to enjoy the 
approbation of God and the bkssings 
of a good conscience ; and wiierever 
there is more oonsdoas pain because 
we have fatted to win the applause of 
the world, or have oflbnded its vota- 
ries, and have sunk ourselves in its es- 
timation, than there is because we have 
neglected our duty to our Saviour, and 
have lost the enjoyment of rali^oo, 
there is the clearest proof that the heart 
wilU or cieitret to be the < Iriend of the 
world.' H h the enemy of God. This 
is a most sDlemn dedaration, and one 
of fearful import in its bearing on many 
who are members of the church. It 
settles the point that any one, no mat- 
ter what his professians, who is cha- 
racteristically a friend ef the world, 
cannot be a true Christian. In regard 
to the meaning of this Important verse, 
then, it may he remarked : (1.) That 
there m a sense in which the love of 
this world, or of the physical universe, 
is not wrong. That kind of love for 
it as the work of GKid, which perceives 
the evidence of his wisdom and good- 
ness and power in the various objects 
of beauty, usefulness and grandeur 
spread around us, is not evil. The 
world as such— the physical structure 
of the earth — of the mountains, forests, 
flowers, seas, lakes and vales, is full of 
illustrations of the divine character. 



and it cannot be wrong to contemplate 
those things with interest, or with warm 
affection toward their Creator. (2.) 
When that world, however, becomes 
our portion ; when we study it only ae 
a matter of soienov, without < looking 
through nature up to Nature's God ;' 
when we aeek the wealth which It haik 
to confiw, or endeavour lo appropriate 
as our supreme p<»tion ite lands, ite 
minerals^ ite fruite; whon we are eatis- 
fied with what it yields, and when in 
the possession ox pursuit of these things 
our tboughto never rise to God; and 
when we parteke of the spirit which 
rules in the bearte of those who avow- 
edly seek this world as their portiol^ 
though we profess religion, then the 
love of the world beeomea evili and 
comes in direct conflict witii the spirit 
of true retigion. (3.) The stetement 
in this verse is, therefore, ono of moat 
fearful import for many profeasora of 
reUgion. There are many in the church 
who, 80 far as human Judgment can 
go, aro chaiactoristically koen of the 
worbL This is shown (a) by their 
conformity to it in all in whiob the 
world is distittguislied from the church 
as such ; (b) In their seeking the friend- 
ship of the world, or their finding their 
friends there rather than among Ghria- 
tians ; (c) in preferring the amusemente 
of the world to the scenes where spi- 
ritually-minded Christians find their 
chief hSLppiness ; {d) in pursuing the 
same pleasures that the people of the 
world do, with the same expense, the 
same extravagance, the same luxury ; 
(e) in making their woridly intereste 
the great object of living, and every 
thing else subordinate to that. This 
spirit existe in all cases where no 
worldly interest is sacrificed for reli- 
gion ; where every thing that religion 
peculiarly requires is sacrificed for the 
world. If this be so, then there are 
many professing Christians who are 
the < enemies of God.* See Notes on 
Phil. iii. 18. They have never known 
what is true friendship for him, and by 



5 Do ye thiak that tbe Serip- 
tare saith in vain, The spirit that 
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their lives they show that they can 
be ranked only among hi« foea. It, 
becomea every profieming Chriatian, 
therefore, to examine biimelf with the 
deepest earaestnaea to determine whe- 
thsT he is chaiacteristioally a friend of 
the world or of God; whether he is 
living for this life only, or is animated 
by the high and pure principlea of those 
who are the fiieads of God. The 
great Searcher of hearta cannot 4e de- 
ceived, and soon our appropriate pUea 
will be assigned us, and our final Judge 
will determine to which class of the 
two great diviaions of the human fa- 
mily we belong— <to those who are the 
friends of the world, or to thoao who 
are the firic^pda of God. 

b. Do yt Mnk that iU Seripiure 
saiih in vairu Few passages of the 
New Testament have given expositors 
more perplexity than this. The diffi- 
culty has aiisen from the £Mt that no 
such passage as that which seems hero 
to be quoted is found ia the Old Tes- 
tament { and to meet this difficulty 
expositora have resorted to various eon- 
jeauxes and solutions^ Some have 
auppesed that the passage ia aparious, 
and that it was at first a gloss in the 
inargiuy placed there by eooie tim»- 
acriber, and was then introduced into 
the text; some, that the apostle quotes 
from an apocryphal book; some, that 
he quotes the general spirit of the Old 
Testament rather than any parlioular 
place ; some regard it not ae a quota- 
tion, but read the two members sepa- 
rately, supplying what is necessary to 
complete the sense, thus: <Po you 
think that the Scripture speaks in vain, 
or without a good reason, token U eon- 
dettmt tuck a voorkUy ttmper ? No ; 
that you cannot suppose. Do you 
imagine that the Spirit of God, which 
dwellelh in us Christiaae, leads to ee- 
vetousness, pride, envy 1 No. On the 
contnury, to such aa foikiw bif givdanoa 



and direction, he gives more abundant 
grace and favour.' Thia is the solution 
proposed by Benson and adopted by 
Bioomfield. But this adutioo is 1^ 
no meana eatiafactotfy. Two thinge 
are clear in ivgaid to the pesaage : (!•) 
That James meant to addaoe oorae- 
thing tbnt vraa mmd asnawfaefe, or 
which eouU be nguided ana fttstoMan, 
or aa«»/Aordy in the eaae, im he uses 
the fermitia by v^uch soeb quotatiena 
are made; and (3.) That be meant to 
refiv, not to an apocryphal book, but 
to the inspired and eanonicai Senp* 
tuna, for he naea a term {t^yp^), 
*the Seripiurt,* whieh is every wheiu 
employed to denote the Old Teslatnent, 
and vditch ia nowhere applied to an 
apocryphal bo<^. Malt xzL 4ft; zxih 
39; XX vi. 64, 66. John ii. 33; t. 3»; 
viL 38, 43; z. 36, et aL The wwd 
is used more than fifty times in the 
New Testament, and b never applied 
to any books but thons whieh lime re* 
garded by the Jews as inspired, and 
which constitute now the Old Testa* 
raent, axo^ in 3 Pet iiL IC^ where it 
refera to the writings of Paui The 
difficulty in the case a ri a as from the 
fact that no such paasage aa tiie one 
hero quoted is found in so many words 
in the Old Testament, nor any of which 
it can lalriy be regarded as a quotation. 
The only sointion of the difficulty 
which seena to mo to be at all aatis* 
ihotory, is to suppeee that the apostle, 
in the remerk mnde here in the form 
of a quotation, refon to the Old Testa- 
ment, but that he had not his eye on 
any particular passage, and did not 
mean to quote the toon/* literally, but 
meant to refer to what was tkie ounrent 
teaching or general spirit of the Old 
Testament; or that he meant to say 
that this HnHment was found thera^ 
and deaigned himeelf to embody the 
sentiment in words, and to put it into 
a coadeoasd fotti» Hie eye was m 
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mmf M at th* bottom ^ WMf of the 

coDtentions aod strifes existing on earth 
(eh. iii. 16), and of the spirit of the 
worid which pievailo^ ererywhere (ch. 
rr. 4), and he refers to the general 
teaching of the Old Testament that the 
soul is by nature inclined to en^y ; or 
that this has a deep lodgment in the 
heart of man. That truth which was 
ottered oTerywhere in the Scriptores, 
was not tasgbt < in Tain.' The abun- 
dant fi»t« which existed showing its 
development and operation in conten- 
tions, and wars, and a worldly spirit, 
proved that it was deeply imbedded in 
the hmnan soul. This general troth, 
that man is prone to envy, or that there 
is mooh in our nature which inclines 
us to it, is abundantly taught in the 
Old Testament. EocMv. 4. «Icon- 
■idered all travail, and eveyy right work, 
that for this a man is envied of his 
Ddghbour.** Job v. 2. m Wrath kilieth, 
and envy slayeth the silly one." Prov. 
ziv. 90. <• Envy is the rottenness of the 
bones." Prov. xxvii. 4. <• Who is able 
to stend before envy 1" For particular 
iruianeee of this, and the eflects, see 
Gen, xxvi. 14; xxx. 1; xxxvii 11. 
Ps. evi. 16; IxxiiL 3. These passages 
prove that there is a strong propensity 
in human nature to envy, and it was 
in accordance with the design of the 
apostle to show this. The efiecU of 
envy to which he himself refened 
evinced the same thing, and demon- 
strated that the utterance given to this 
sentiment in the Old TesUment was 
not < in vain,' or was not fiUse, for the 
records in the Old Testament on the 
subject found a strong confirmation in 
the wars and strifes and worldliness of 
which he was speaking. IT SaUk in 
vain. <Says folsely ;' that is, the tes- 
timony thus borne is true. The apostle 
means that what was said in the Old 
Testament on the subject found abun- 
dant confirmation in the focts which 
were continually occurring, and espe- 
cially in those to which he was advert- 
ing. V The epini that dweileih m us. 



Many have supposed ihot the word 
apirit here refers to the Holy Spirit, or 
the Christian spirit; hot in adopting 
this interpretation they are obliged to 
render the passage < the spirit that dwells 
in us lusteth againei envy,* or tends 
to check and suppress it But this in- 
terpretation is forced and unnatural, 
and one which the Grs^ will not well 
bear. The more obvious interpretatioa 
is to refer it to our spirit or disposition 
as we are by nature, and it is equiva- 
lent to saying that we are naturally 
prons^ to envy. IT LaUdk to envy* 
Strongly tends to envy. The margin 
is * enviously' but the sense is the 
same. The idea is, that there is in 
man a strong inclination to lodE with 
dissatisfaction on the superior happi- 
ness and prosperity of others ; to desire 
to make what they possess our own ; 
or at any rate to deprive^em of it by 
detraction, by fraud, or by robbery. 
It is this feeling which leads to ca- 
lumny, to contentions, to wars, and 
to that strong worldly ambition which 
makes us anxious to surpass all others, 
and which is so hostile to the humble 
and contented spirit of religion. He 
who could trace all wars and conten- 
tions and worldly plans to their source 
—all the schemes and purposes of even 
professed Christians, that do so much 
to mar their religion and to make them 
worldly-minded, to their real origin- 
would be surprised to find how much 
is to be attributed to envy. We are 
pained that others are more prosperous 
than we are ; we desire to possess what 
others have, though we have no right 
to it, and this leads to the various 
guilty methods which are pursued to 
lessen their enjoyment of it, or to ob- 
tain it ourselves, or to show that they 
do not possess as much as they are 
commonly supposed to. This purpose 
will be accomplished if we can ob- 
tain more than they have ; or if we 
can diminish what they actually pos> 
sees ; or if by any statements to which 
W6 can givu cononcy ua society the 
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6 But he giveth more grace: 
Wherefore be saith, •God resist- 
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general impression shall be that they 
do not possess as much wealth, domes- 
tic peace, happiness, or honour, as is 
commonly supposed — for thus the spi- 
rit of envy in our bosoms will be gra- 
tified. 

6. But he giveth more grace. The 
reference hflre is undoubtedly to Grod. 
Some have regarded this clause as a 
continuation of the quotation in the 
previous verse, but it is rather to be 
considered as a declaration of the 
apostle himself. The writer had jn^t 
spoken of envy, and of the crimes 
which grew out of it He thought of 
the wars and commotions of the earth, 
and of the various lusto which reigned 
among men. In the contemplation of 
these things, it seems suddenly to have 
occurred to him thatoi/ were not under 
the influence of these things; that 
there were cases where men were re- 
strained, aqd where a spirit opposite to 
these things prevailed. Another pas- 
sage of Scripture struck his mind, con- 
taining the truth that there was a class 
of men to whom Grod gave grace to 
restrain these passions, and to subdue 
these carnal propensities. They were 
the humble, in contradistinction to the 
proud ; and he states the fact that < God 
giveth more grace;* that is, that in 
some instances he confers more grace 
than in the cases referred to ; to some 
be gives more grace to overcome their 
evil passions, and to subdue their cor- 
rupt inclinations, than he does to others. 
The meaning may be thus expressed : 
<It is true that the natural spirit in 
man is one that tends to envy, and 
thus leads to all the sad consequences 
of envy. But there are instances in 
which higher grace or favour is con- 
ferred ; in which these feelings are sub- 
dued, and these consequences are pre- 
vented. They are not indeed to be 
fbond among the proudi whom God 



eth the proud, but giveth grace 
unto the bumble. 



always resists; but they are to bo 
found among the meek and the humble. 
Wherefore submit yourselves to his 
arrangementa; resist the devil; draw 
nigh to God; purify yourselves, and 
weep over your past offences, and you 
shall find Uiat the Lord will lift you 
up, and bestow his favour upon you.' 
ver. 10. IT Wherefore he eaith. The 
reference here is to Prov. iii. 84: « Surely 
he scometh the scomers ; but he giveth 
grace unto the lowly." The quotation 
is made exactiy from the Septuagtnt, 
which, though not entirely literal, ex- 
presses the sense of the Hebrew with- 
out essential inaccuracy. This passage 
is also quoted in 1 Pet v. j^. IT God re- 
tiUeih the proud. The proud are 
those who have an inordinate self- 
esteem ; who have a high and unrea- 
sonable conceit of their own excellence 
or importance. This may extend to 
any thing ; to beauty, or strength, or 
attainmente, or femily, or countiy, or 
equipage, or rank, or even religion. A 
man may be proud of any thing that 
belongs to him, or which can in any 
way be construed as a part of himself, 
or as pertaining to him* This does 
not, of course, apply to a correct esti- 
mate of ourselves, or to the mere know- 
ledge that we may excel others. One 
may know that he has more strength, 
or higher attainmente in learning or in 
the mechanic arte, or greater wealth 
than others, and yet have properly no 
pride in the ease. He has only a 
correct estimate of himseU^ and he at- 
taches no undue importance to himself 
on account of it His heart is not 
lifted up; he claims no undue defer- 
ence to himself; he concedes to all 
others what is their due; and he is 
humble before God, feeling that all that 
he has, and is, is nothing in his sight 
He is willing to occupy his appropriate 
place in the aight of God and men, and 
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7 Submit youTsdres therefore | to God. Resbt 'the deTil, and 
aiPe.5.9. he will flee from you. 



to be esteemed just as he is. Pride 
goes beyond this, and gives to a man a 
degree of self-estimation which is not 
warranted by any thing that he pos- 
sesses. God looks at things as they 
are ; and hence he abhors and humbles 
this arrogant claim. Lev. xxvi. 19. Job 
xxxiii. 17. Ps. lix. 18. Prov. viii. 13 ; 
zvi. 18 ; xxix. 13. Isa. xxiii. 9 ; xxviii. 
1. Dan. iv. 37. Zech. x. 11. This re- 
sistance of pride he shows not only in 
the explicit, declarations of his word, 
but in the arrangements of his provi- 
dence and grace. ( 1 .) In his providence, 
in the reverses and disappointments 
which occur; in the necessity of 
abandoning the splendid mansion which 
we had built, or in disappointing us in 
some favourite plan by which our pride 
was to be nurtured and gratified. (2.) 
In sickness, taking away the beauty 
and strength on which we had so much 
valued ourselves, and bringing us to 
the sad condition of a sick-bed. (3.) 
In the grave, bringing us down to cor- 
ruption and worms. Why should one 
be proud who will soon become so 
offensive to his best friends that they 
will gladly hide him in the grave? (4.) 
In the plan of salvation he opposes 
our pride. Not a feature of that plan 
is fitted to foster pride, but all is adapted 
to make us humble, (a) The neces' 
aity for the plan — that we are guilty 
and helpless sinners ; (Jb) the selection 
of a Saviou^-<-ODe who was so poor, and 
who was so much despised by the 
world, and who was put to death on a 
cjross; (c) our entire dependence on 
him for salvation, with the assurance 
that we have no merit of our own, and 
that salvation is all of grace; ((Q the 
fact that we are brought to embrace it 
only by the agency of the Hojy Spirit, 
and that if we were left to ourselves 
we should never have one right thouglji^ 
or holy desire— all this is fiUed to 
humble us, and to bring us low before 



God. God has done nothing to foster 
the self-estimation of the human heart ; 
but how much has he done to * stain 
the pride of all glory !* See Notes on 
Isa. xxiii. 9. IT But giveth grace unto 
the humble. The meaning is, that he 
shows them favour ; he bestows upon 
them the grace needful to secure their 
salvation. This he does (1.) because 
they feel their need of his favour ; (2.) 
because they will welcome his teaching 
and value his friendship ; (3.) because 
all the arrangements of hjjB grace are 
adapted only to such a state of mind. 
You cannot teach one who Is so wise 
that he already supposcfs he knows 
enough ; you cannot bestow grace on 
one who has no sense of the need of 
it. The arrangements of salvation are 
adapted only to an humble heart 

7. Submit yourselves therefore to 
God. That is, in his arrangements for 
obtaining his favour. Yield to what 
he has judged necessary for your wet- 
fare in the life that is, and your salva- 
tion in the life to come. The dnty 
here enjoined is that of entire acqui- 
escence in the arrangements of God, 
whether in his providence or grace. 
All these are for our good, and submis- 
sion to them is required by the spirit 
of true humility. The object of the 
command here, and in the succeeding 
injunctions to particular duties, is to 
show them how they might obtain the 
grace which God is willing to bestow, 
and how they might overcome the evils 
against which the apostle had been en- 
deavouring to guard them. The true 
method of doing this is by submitting 
ourselves in all things to God. 5 -R^* 
sist the devil, and he will JUe from you. 
While you yield to God in aH things, 
you are to yield to the devil in none. 
You are to resist and oppose him in 
whatever way he may approach you, 
ivbether by allurements, by flattering 
p;rpmjs^.i^ by the fascinations of the 
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work!, by temptation, or by threats. 
See 1 Pet. v. 9. Satan makes his way, 
and secures his triumphs, rather by art, 
cunoing, dec^tion, and threatenings, 
than by true courage ; and when op- 
posed manfully he flies. The true way 
of meeting him is by direct resistance, 
rather than by argument; by stead- 
fastly refuting to yi«ld in the slightest 
degree, rather than by a belief that we 
(Ban either convince him that he is 
wrong, or can return to virtue when 
we have gone a certain length in com- 
plying with his demands. No one is 
safe who yields in the least to the wa^' 
gestions of the tempter; there is no 
one who ie not safe if he does not 
yield. A man, for example, is always 
safe from intemperance if he retUU all 
allurements to indulgence in strong 
drink, and never yields in the slightest 
degree; no one is certainly safe if he 
drinks even moderately. 

8. Draw mgh to God, and he will 
draw nigh to you, Comp. 2 Chron. 
XV. 2. This declaration contains a 
great and important principle in reli- 
gion. If we wifh the favour of God, 
we must come to him; nor can we 
hope for his mercy unless we approach 
him and ask him for it We cannot 
come HieraUy any nearer to God than 
we always are, for he is always round 
about us, but we may come nearer in 
a spiritual sense. We may address 
him directly in prayer; we may ap- 
proach him by meditation on his char- 
acter; we may draw near to him in 
the ordinances of religion* We can 
never hope for his favour while we 
prefer to remain at a distance from 
him ; none who in fact draw near to 
mm will find him unwilling to bestow 
on them the blessings which they need. 
1 Ckaau your hands, ye sinners* 
There may possibly be an allusion here 
lo Isa. i. 15, 16. M Tour hands are full 
of blood ; wash you, make yoq clean ; 
8 
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put away the evil of your doings from 
befoM miae eyes; cease to do evil." 
The heart is the seat of motives and 
intentions^ thai by which we devise 
any thing ; the hands the instruments 
by which we execute our purposes. The 
hands here are lepveseoted as defiled 
by blood, or by acts of iniquity. To 
wash or cleanse the hands was, thera- 
ibre, emblematic of putting away trans- 
gression. Matt.xzvii.24. Comp. Dent, 
xxi. 6. Ps. xxvi. 6. The heathen and 
the Jews were accustomed to wash 
their hands before they engaged in 
public worship. The particular idea 
here is, that in order to obtain the 
favour of God, it is necessary to put 
away our sins; to abroach him with 
a purpose and desire to be pure 
and holy. The mere washing of 
the hands, in itself, could not recom- 
mend us to his favour; but that of 
which the washing of the hands would 
be an emblem, would be acceptable in 
his sight. It may be inferred from 
what is said here that no one can hope 
for the favour of God who does not 
abandon his transgressions. The de- 
sign of the apostle is, evidently, to 
state one of thJ9 conditions on which 
we can make an acceptable approach 
to God. It is indispensable that wo 
come with a purpose and desire to 
wash ourselves from all iniquity, to put 
away from us all our transgressions. 
So David said, *< I will wash my hands 
in innocency ; so will I compass thine 
altar, O Lord." Ps. xxvi. 6. HAnd 
purify your hearts. That is, do not 
rest satisfied with a mere external refor- 
mation ; with putting away your out- 
ward transgressions. There must be 
a deeper work than that ; a work which 
shall reach to the heart, and which 
shall purify the at&ctions. This agrees 
with all the requisitions of the Bible, 
and is in accordance with what must 
bo the nature of religioQ. If the heart 
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jfour hands, tft sinners : and puri- 
fy your hearts, ye double-minded. 
9 Be afflicted, and mourn, and 
weep : let your laughter be turned 



is wrong, nothing can be right If, 
while we seek an external reformation, 
we still give indulgence to the secret 
corraptions of the heart, it is clear 
that we can have no true religion. 
IT Ye doubk-minded. See Notes on 
ch. i. 8. The apostle here seems to 
have had his eye on those who were 
vacillating in their purposes; whose 
hearts were not decidedly fixed, but 
who were halting between good and 
evil. The heart was not right in such 
persons. It was not settled and deter- 
mined in favour of religion, but vibrated 
between that and the world. The pro- 
per business of such persons, therefore, 
was to cleanse the heart from disturb- 
ing influences, that it might settle down 
in unwavering attachment to that which 
is good. 

9. Be affUded, and mourn, and 
toeep. That is, evidently, on account 
of your sins. The sins to which the 
apostle refers are those which he had 
specified in the previous part of the 
chapter, and which he had spoken of 
as so evil in their nature, and so dan- 
gerous in their tendency. The word 
rendered < be afflicted,' means property 
to endure toil or hardship ; then to eo- 
dure affliction or distress, and here 
means that they were to aJUet them- 
selves f that b, they were to feel dis- 
tressed and sad on account of their 
transgressions. Comp. Ezra viti. 21. 
The other words in this clause are 
those which are expressive of deep 
grief or sorrow. The langpiage here 
used shows that the apostle supposed 
that it was possible that those who had 
done wrong should voluntarily feel 
sorrow for it, and that, therefore, it was 
proper to call upon them to do it 
1 Let your laughter be turned to 
monrmng. It would seem that the 
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10 Humble * yourselves in the 
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persons referred to, instead of suitable 
sorrow and humiliation on account of 
sin, gave themselvta to joyousnesa, 
mirth, and revelry. See a similar in- 
stance in Isa. zxii. 12, 13. It is often 
the case, that thoae for whom the deep 
sorrows of repentance would be pecu- 
liarly appropriate, give themselves to 
mirth and vanity. The apostle here 
says that such mirth did not become 
them. Sorrow, deep and unfeigned, 
was appropriate on account of their 
sins, and the sound of laughter and oi 
revelry should be changed to notes of 
lamentation. To how many of the 
assemblies of the vain, the gay, and the 
dissipated, might the exhortation in 
this passage with propriety be now ad- 
dressed ! IT Your joy to heavineai. 
The word here rendered heamness oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment It means defection, sorrow* It 
is not gloom, melancholy, or morose- 
ness, but it is sorrow on account of sin. 
God has so made us that we should 
feel sorrow when we are conscious that 
we have done wrong, and it is appro- 
priate that we should do so. 

10. Humble yourselves in the sight 
of the Lord. Comp. Matt xxiiL 1%. 
See Notes on ver. 6. That is. Be 
willing to take your appropriate plaee 
in the dust on account of your trans- 
gressions. This is to be • in the sight 
of the Lord,' or before him. Our sins 
have been committed against him, and 
their principal aggravation, whoever 
may have been wronged by them, and 
great as is their criminality in other 
respects, arises from that consideration. 
Ps. IL 4. « Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight" Luke zv. 18. <«I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say to 
hnn, Father, I have mnned againU 



s^ht of the Lord, wttd he shall 
lift you up. 

11 Speak 'not evil one of an- 

aEp.4.31. lPe.3.1. 



heaven, «nd before thee." As the 
Being tgainit whom we have sinned 
is the only one who can pardon, it is 
proper that we should hamUe onrseWes 
before him with penitent eon^Bssion. 
IT And he shaU Hft ytm up. He will 
eialt you from the condition of a bro- 
ken-hearted penitent to that of t for. 
jpven child ; will wipe twsy your tears, 
remove the sadness of your heart, fill 
you with joy, and clothe yon with the 
garments of salvation. This declara- 
tion is in accordance with all the pro- 
mises in the Bible, and with all the 
facts which occur on the earth, that 
God is wilUng to riiow mercy to the 
humble and contrite, and to receive 
those who are truly penitent into his 
lavoiur. Comp. Luke xv. 22. 

1 1. Speak not evil one of another, 
brethren. It is not known to whom 
the apostle here particularly refers, nor 
is it necessary to know. It is probable 
that among those whom he addressed 
there were some who were less circum- 
spect in regard to speaking of others 
than they should be, and perhaps this 
evil prevailed. There are few commu- 
nities where such an injunction would 
not be proper at any time, and few 
churches where some might not be 
found to whom the exhortation would 
be appropriate. Comp. Notes on £ph. 
iv. 31. 1 Pet. iL 1. The evil here re- 
ferred to is that of talking against 
others-^-against their actions, their mo- 
tives, their manner of living, their fa- 
milies, dec. Few things are more 
common in the world ; nothing is more 
decidedly against the true spirit of re- 
ligion. IT He that apeaketh evil of hi* 
brother. Referring here probably to a 
Christian brother, or to a fellow Chris- 
tian. The word may however be used 
in a larger sense to denote any one— 
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other, brethren. He Uiat q^eak- 
eth eviioi his brother, and judg- 
eth his brother, speaketh evil of 
the law, and judgeth the law: 



a brother of the human race. Religion 
forbids both, and would restrain us 
from a// evil speaking against any hu- 
man being. ^ Andjudgeth hit brvther. 
His motives, or his conduct. SeeNolM 
on MaU. vii. 1. IT S^i^eaketh evil of 
the law, andjtulgeth the law. Instead 
of manifesting the feelings of a brother, 
he sets himself up as a judge, and not 
only a judge of his brother, but a judge 
of the law. The law here referred to 
is probably the law of Christ, or the 
rule which all Christians profess to 
obey. It is that which James elsewhete 
calls the « law of liberty' (Notes, ch. i. 
25) ; the law which released men* from 
the servitude of the Jewish rites, and 
gave them liberty to worship God with- 
out the restraint and bondage (Acts 
XV. 10. Gal.4v. 21—31) implied in 
that ancient system of worship; and 
the law by which it was contemplated 
that they should be free from sin. It 
is not absolutely certain to what the 
apostle refers here, but it would seem 
probable that it is to some course of 
conduct which one portion of the church 
felt they were at liberty to follow, but 
which another portion regarded as 
wrong, and for which they censured 
them. The explanation which will 
best suit the expressions here used. Is 
that which supposes that it refers to 
some diffisrenoe of opinion which exist- 
ed among Christians, especially among 
those of Jewish origin, about the bind- 
ing nature of the Jewish laws, in regard 
to circumcision, to holy days, to cere- 
monial observances, to the distinctions 
of meats, &c A part regarded the law 
on these subjects as still binding, an- 
other portion supposed that the obliga- 
tion in regard to these matters had 
ceased by the introduction of the gos- 
pel. Those who regarded the obligik- 
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but if thmi j«dge ihe lifw, thou 
art not a doer of the law, but a 
judge. 



tion of the Momuc law as still binding, 
wottM of eoene judge their brethren, 
ami rqganl them as guilty of a disre- 
gard of the law of God by their eon- 
4^ct We know thai differences of 
.Pinoioii on thaee pointt gave rise to 
cootentiens, and to the lormation of 
partiee in the church, and that it re- 
quired all the wisdom of Paul and of 
the other apostles to hnsh the oootend- 
ing eleoMats to peace. Comp. Notes 
on CoU ii. 16— -18. To some such 
soorce of conlention the apostle doubt- 
less refers here; and the meaning pro- 
bably is» that they who held the opinion 
that aU the Jewish eeremonial laws 
were still binding on Christians, and 
who judged and condemned their bre- 
thren who did not, by sneh a course 
judged and condemned *the law of 
liberty' under which they acted ; the 
law of Christianity that had abolished 
the ceremoni^ observances^ and re- 
leased men from their obligation. The 
judgment which they passed, there- 
fore^ was not only on their brethren^ 
but was on that law of Christianity 
which had given greater liberty of con- 
science, and which was intended to 
abolish the obligation of the Jewish 
ritual. The same thing now occnrs 
when we jndge others lor a course 
which their consciences approve, be- 
cause they do not deem it necessary to 
comply with all the rules which we 
think to be binding. Not a few of the 
harsh judgments which one class of 
religionists pronounce on others are in 
fact judgments on the laws of Christ 
We set up our own standards, or our 
own interpretations, and than we judge 
others for not complying with them, 
when in fact they may be acting only 
as the law of Christianity properly no- 
derstood would allow them to do. They 
who set np the claim to a right to judge 
the conduct of otben, ahonld be eer- 
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who "is able to save and to de- 
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tain that they understand the nature 
t»f religion themselves. It may be pre* 
sumed, unless there is evidence to the 
cootrary, that others am as conscien- 
tious as we are ; and it may commonly 
be anppoeed that they who differ (mm 
us have some rMsan for what they do, 
and may be desirous of glorifying their 
Ijord and Master, and that ihmf may 
possibly be right. It is common^ 
not safe to judge hastUy of a man who 
has turned his attention to a paiticniar 
subject, or to sappose that he has np 
reasons to allege for his opinioiis or 
conduct, f Bui if ihm judge ihe 
ittWi, thou art not a doer •/ ihe iaWt 
but a judge* It is implied here that it 
is the sii^e dtfty of every Christian 
to obey the law. He is not to aasume 
the office of a judge aboot its propriety 
or fitness, but he is to do what he sup- 
poses the law to require of him, and is 
to allow others to do the same. Our 
business in religion is not to make 
laws, or to declare what they shouki 
have been, or to amend those that are 
made; it is simply to obey those which 
are aj^nted, and to allow others to 
do the same, as they understaad them. 
It would be well for all individual 
Christians, and Christian denomina- 
tions, to learn this, and to imbibe the 
spirit of charity to which it would 
prompt. 

Its. There is one Lawgioer. Then 
is but one who has a right to give law. 
The reference here is undoubtedly to 
the Lord Jesns Christ, the great Iiogis- 
lator of the church. This too is a 
most important and vital principie, 
though one that has been most imper- 
fectly understood and acted on. The 
tendency everywhere has been to enact 
other laws than those appointed by 
Christ — the laws of aynods and cottn> 
oils-— and to claim that Christians are 
bound to observe then, and ahonld be 
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punished if th^ do not But it is a 
fundamental principle in Christianity 
tbat no laws are fcindtng on the con- 
•cinioe but these whieh Christ has or- 
dained, and that ail atlempte to make 
other laws pertatninf to retigion bind- 
ing on the eonscieBce is a usurpation 
at liis prerogatives. The church is 
■afe while it adheree to this as a set- 
tled prindple ; it is not safe when it 
•nbraite to any legislation in religious 
ttiattera as binding the conseienGe. 
IT Who if able to aave mnd deHroy, 
Coaip. Malt z. Se. This idea here 
would stem to be, that he is able to 
aave those whom yon condemn, and to 
destnsjyou who proaoonee a judgment 
on fhem* Or, in general, it may 
mean that iie is entrusted with all 
power, and is abmidantly able to «dmi- 
iDBter his government; to restrain 
where it is neesMsary to restrain; to 
save where it is proper to save; to 
punidi where it is just to punish. The 
whole matter pertaining to judgmeni, 
therefon, may be safely left in bis 
lumds; and, to he Ib abundantly quali- 
fied for it, we should not usurp his 
pmrogatiiea. IT Wko art thou that 
judgnt another f * Who art thou, a 
weak and frail and erring mortal, thy- 
self accountable to that Judge, that thou 
skottldst interfere^ kxtd pronounce judg- 
ment on another, especially when he 
is doingiOnly what that Judge permits 
him to dol' See this sentiment ex- 
plained at length in the Notes on Rom. 
xiv. 4. Oomp. Notes, Rom. ii. 1, and 
Matt vii. I. There is nothing more 
decidedly condemned in the Scriptures 
dian the habit of pronouncing a judg- 
ment on the motives and conduct of 
others. There is nothing in which we 
are mom liable to err, or to indulge in 
wrong feelings; and there is nothing 
which God claims more for himself as 
his peculiar prerogative. 

lXCf0 to now. The apoctte her0 



10 Go to BOW, ye that imj. 
To-day cw to-morrow we will go 



introduces a new subject, and refers to 
another fault which was doubtless pre- 
valent among them, as it is everywhere, 
that of a presumptuous confidence re- 
specting the future, or of forming plans 
stretehing into the future without any 
proper sense of the uncertainty of life, 
and of our absolute dependence on 
God. The phrase * go to now' (*Ay« 
vinf), is a phrase designed to arrest aU 
tontion, as if there were something that 
demanded their notice, and especially, 
as in this case, with the implied thought 
that that to which the attention is called 
is wrong. See ch. v. 1. Gomp. Gen. 
xL 7. Isa. i. 18. IT Ye that eay. You 
that form your plans in this manner, 
or that speak thus confidently of what 
you will do in the future. The woid 
aay here probably refers to what was 
in their thoughts, rather than to what 
was openly expressed. IT To^y or 
to-morrow we will go into ewh a city. 
That is, they say thu without any pro- 
per sense of the uncertainty of life, and 
of their absolute dependence on God. 
IT And continue there a year. Fixing 
a definite time ; designating the exact 
period during which they would remain, 
and when they would leave, without 
any reference to the will of God. The 
apostle undoubtedly means to refer here 
to this, as a mere specimen of what he 
would reprove. It cannot be supposed 
that he refers to this single case alone 
as wrong. All plans are wrong that 
are formed in the same spirit « The 
practice to which the aposHe here al- 
ludes," says the editor of the Pictorial 
Bible, *< is very common in the East to 
this day, among a very respectable and 
intelligent class of merchants. They 
convey the producte of one place to 
some distant city, where they remain 
until they have disposed of Uieir own 
goods and have purchased others suit- 
able tot another distant market ; and 
thus the qparatioii is repeated, until. 



into such a city, and continue 
there a year, and buy and sell, 
and get gain : 



14 Wli^^N», ye know not 
what shall be on the morrow: 
For what is your life? It *is 



' after a number of years, the trader is 
enab/ed to return prosperously to his 
home. Or, again, a shopkeeper or a 
merchant takes only the first step in 
this process — conveying to a distant 
town, where the best purchases of his 
own line are to be made, such goods 
. as are likely to realize a profit, and re- 
taming, without any farther step, with 
' a stock for his own concern. These 
operations are seldom very rapid, as 
the adventurer likes to wait opportuni- 
' ties for making advantageous barg^ains ; 
and sometimes opens a shop in the 
place to which he comes, to sell by re- 
tail the goods which he has bought." 
The practice is common in India. Seie 
Roberts' Oriental Illustrations. ^ And 
buy and sell, and get gain. It is not 
improbable that there is an allusion 
here to the commercial habits of the 
Jews at the time when the apostle 
wrote. Many of them were engaged 
in foreign traffic, and for this purpose 
made long journeys to distant trading 
cities, as Alexandria, Antioch, Ephe- 
sus, Corinth, 6cc, Bhotnfield. 

14. Whereas, ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow. They formed 
their plans as if they knew ; the apostle 
says it could not be known. They 
had no means of ascertaining what 
would occur ; whether they would live 
or die; whedier they would be pros- 
pered or .would be overwhelmed with 
adversity. Of the truth of the remark 
made by the apostle here, no one can 
doubt ; but it is amazing how men act 
as if it were false. We have no power 
of penetrating the future so as to be 
able to determine what will occur in a 
single day or a single hour, and yet 
we are almost habitually forming our 
plans as if we saw with certainty all 
that is to happen. The classic writ- 
ings aboand with beautiful expressions 
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respecting the anoertainty of the future^ 
and the folly of forming oar plans «■ 
if it were known to us. Many of 
those passages^ some of them almost 
precisely in the words of James, maj 
be seen in Grotius and Fiicsas, in ioe. 
Such passages occur in Anaereon, B«*i 
ripides, Menander, Seneca, Horace, tod 
others, suggesting an obvious but much* 
neglected thought, that the fiiture is to 
us all unknown. Man cannot penOi- 
trate it, and his plans of life should be 
formed in view of the possibil^ that 
his life may becutoff anid all his pitM 
fail, and consequently in constant pre- 
paration for a higher world. 1 Fat 
what is your life? All your plana 
must depend of course on the continu- 
ance of your life ; but what a frail and 
uncertain thing is that ! How transi- 
tory and evanescent as a basis on whioh 
to build any plans for the future I Who 
can calculate on the permanence of a 
vapour? Who can build any solid 
hopes on a mist? H It is even a va- 
pour, Marg. For it ia. The margin 
is the more correct rendering. The 
previous question had turned the atten- 
tion to life as something . peculiarly 
frail, and as of such a nature that no 
calculation could be based on its per- 
manence. This expression g^ves a 
reason Soit that, to wit, that it is a mara 
vapour. The word vapour (a/tfdf)» 
means a mist, an exhalation, a smoka ; 
such a vapour as we see ascending firom 
a stream, or as lies on the mountain 
side in the morning, or as floats for a 
little time in the air, but which is dis- 
sipated by the rising sun, leaving not 
a trace behind. The comparison of 
life with a vapour is common, and is 
as beautiful as it is just. Job says, 

O remember tiliat my life is wind; 
Mine eye shall no more see good. 
Jobvu.7. 
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even a vapour, 'that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanish- 
eth away. 

15 For that ye ought to say, 
If the Lord will, we shall live, 
and do this, or that. 

a Job 7. 7. 



8o the Psalmiflt, 

For he remembered that they were bat flesh, 
A wind that paoeth away and that eometh 
aot again. 

Ff. Ixviii. 39. 

Comp. 1 Chron. zxiz. 15. Job xiv. 10, 
11. 1 And then wmi$htth away. 
Wholly disappears. Like the dissi- 
pated vapour it is entiiely gone. There 
IB no remnant, no outline, nothing 
that nminds na that it ever was. So 
of life. Soon it disappears altogether. 
The wofks of art that man has made, 
the house that he haa built, or the book 
that he has written, remain for a Ultle 
time, hot the lift has gone. There is 
nothing of it icmaining— any more 
than there is of the vapour which in 
the morning chmbed silently up the 
nountain side. The animating prin- 
eiple has vanished for ever. On soeh 
a frail and eranesoent thing who ean 
bnild any substantial hopes 1 

15. For that ye ought to aay. In« 
•tead of what you do say, < we will go 
into such a city,' you ought rather to 
leeognise your absolute dependence on 
Cvod, and feel tliat life and success are 
mbject to his will. The meaning is 
not that we ought always to be eaying 
that in so many words, for this might 
become a mere ostentatious fornix of* 
fonsive by constant unoieaning repeti* 
tion ; but we are, in the proper way, to 
recognise our dependence on him, and 
to form all our plans with referenoe to 
his wilt 1iIftheLordunU,&c. This 
is proper, because we are wholly de- 
pendent on him for life, and as depend- 
ent eo him for success. He alone can 
keep OS, and he only can make our 
plana praeperotUi In a thmiMod wi^t 



10 But now ye rejoice in yonr 
boastings : all such rejoicing is 
evil. 

17 Therefore * to him that 
kaoweth to do good, and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin. 

» La. IS. 47. 



he can thwart our best laid s ch emes^ 
for all things are under his control. 
We need not tmvel for in life to see 
how completely all that we have is in 
the handa of God, or to learn how 
easily he can frustrate us if he plaasss. 
There is nothing on which the success 
of our plans depends over which we 
have absolute control ; there is nothing^ 
therefore, on which we can base the 
assurance of success but his fovour. 

16. But now ye r^eiet m yarn 
hooBtingt, That is, probably, 'in year 
boastings of what you can do; your 
reliance on your own skill and sagap 
city. You form your plane for the fa« 
tnre as if with consummate wisdom, 
and are confident of soooess. You do 
not anticipate a foilure; you do not 
see how plans so skilfully formed cm 
foiL You form them as if yon wars 
certain that you would live ; as if se- 
cure from the numberless casaaltiea 
which may defeat your schemes. %AU 
ewh r^oidng i$ eM It is founded 
on a wrong view of yourselves and of 
what may occur. It shows a spirit 
forgetful of our dependence on God; 
forgetful of the uncertainty of life ; for* 
getful of the many ways by which the 
best laid plans may be defeated. We 
shoukl never boast of any wisdom or 
skill in regard to the future. A day, 
an hour may defeat our best concerted 
plans, and show us that we have not 
the slightest power to control coming 
events. 

17. T%erefore to him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it 
ie stn. That is, he is guilty of sin if 
he does not do it Cotton Mather 
adopted it as apanciple of action, < that 
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Ihe ftbiBtgr to do good in aay ttm im- 
poBM an obligation to do it.' Th» 
proposition in the verse before ns is of 
a general character, but probably the 
apostle meant that it shonld refer to the 
point speciied in the previous ver ac a 
the forming of plans laspacting the fa* 
tare. The peitiealar meaning then 
vpould be, * that he who knows what 
aoft of viawa ha should take In ragaid 
to the fatave, and how ho should foroi 
bia plans in view of the uncertainty of 
Hfe, and stiU does noi do it, but goes 
OB veeklessly, forming his plans boast* 
ingly iuid confident of anoeess, is guilty 
of sin against God.' Still, the propo- 
aMoii will adflrit of a mora general ap- 
plloalion. it is oniveraaliy traa that 
If o man knows what is right, and does 
not do it, ho Is gvilly of sin. If ha 
anderstenda what his duty is ; if he 
has the maana <^ doing good to othow ; 
if by his name, his influence, his wealth, 
he ean promote a good cause ; if ha 
can, aonsktsnt^ with other doties, to* 
Have the dhrtmaaad, the poor, the pri- 
•anor, the oppiaasad ; tf faa en sand 
Iha gospel to other lands, or can wipe 
iway tha tear of the moiimer; if he 
has talents by which ha can lift a voiee 
that ahail bo heard in favour of tem- 
pevanea, chaathy, liberty, and ndigion, 
be is under obligations to do it; and 
If, by indolence, or avarice, or selfish- 
ness, Or the dtaad of the loss of popu- 
larity, he does not do it, ha ia guilty 
Of ain before Ood. No man can be 
ra i e aacd from the obligation to do good 
hi thsA world to the extent of his ability ; 
110 one should desiio to be. The high- 
est privilege conferred on a mortal, bo» 
sides that of securing the salvation of 
his own soul, is that of doing good to 
others— of alleviating sorrow, instruct- 
ing ignomnce, raising up the bowed 
down, comforting those that mourn, 
delivering the wronged and the op- 
pressed, supplying the wants of the 
needy, guiding inqnirere into the way 
M* truth, and sending liberty, know- 
Mge and eal^atiail wound tha world. 



If a man doea noi do thia when ha haa 

the means, he sins against his own 
soul, against humanity, and against his 
Maker ; if he does it cheerfully and to 
the extent of his means, it likens him 
mora than any thing else to God. 

CHAPTER V. 

▲ITALTSIS OF THB CHAPTXB. 

The subjects which are introdaoad 
in this chapter are the following : 

L An address to rich mea, and a 
severe condemnation of the manner in 
which they lived, vs. 1 — 6. There 
have been various opinions in regard 
to the persons here rdbned to. (1.) 
Some have soppossd that the address 
is to unbelieving Jews, and that tha 
pnnishment which the apoaUo threatena 
was that which was about to be brought 
on the nation by the Roman umieab 
Bat, as Benson well observaa, it can 
hardly be piasumod that the apoatia 
supposed that bia letter would bo read 
by the Jews, and it is not probablo, 
thonfora, that he wonld in this manner 
diracUy addveaa them. ^2.) Another 
opinion haa been, that mis, like tha 
rest of tha epistle, is addressed to pro» 
fessed Ohristlans who had been Jew% 
and that tha design ia to reprove &ttlts 
which prevailed among them. It is 
not supposed indeed, by those who 
hold this opinion, that all of those who 
were rich among them wera guilty of 
the sins here adverted to, nor even that 
they ware very prevalent among them. 
The rebuke would be proper if the siaa 
here referred to existed at all, and weia 
practised by any who bore the Chria^ 
tian name. As to any improbability 
that professed Christians woukl be 
guilty of these faults, it might be !»• 
marked that the period has been rare in 
the church, if it has occurred at all, in 
which an that is here said of <rich 
men' would not be applicable to Bome 
members of the church. Certainly it 
is applicable in all those coantries 
where siaveiy prevails; in eoantrim 
whara niiglaii ia allied to tho atata; hi 
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•II plaOM wtieM tbe- vatm are poor and 
the few am neb. It woa4d ba difiicait 
now to find any extended chureh on 
earth in relation ta which tbe defioii- 
ciation here would not be applicable to 
some of its members. But still, it can 
hardly be sapposed that men were to- 
lerated in the church, in the times of 
the apostles, who were gqiky of the 
oppressiona and wrongs here referred 
to, or who lived in the manner here 
specified. It ia trae, indeed, that soch 
men have been, and are still fonnd, in 
the Christian church; but we should 
not, without tbe clearest proof, suppose 
that such cases existed in the times of 
the apostles. (3.) The correct opinioi), 
therefore, seems to be, that the design 
of the apostle in this chapter, was to 
encourage and strengthen poor and op» 
pressed Christiana; to impart consola- 
tion to those who, under the exactions 
of rich men} were saffering wrong. In 
doinj[ this, nothing would be more na- 
tural than for him first, to declare his. 
views in regard to those who weiv 
guilty of these wrongs, and who made 
use of the power which wealth gave to 
injure those in the hnmble walks of 
life. This he does in the form of an 
address to rich men-i— not perhaps ex* 
pecting that ihetf would see what he 
had written, b(it with a design to set 
before those to whom he wrote, and 
for whose benefit the statement is made, 
in a vivid manner* tbe nature of the 
wrongs under which they were snffer- 
ing, and the nature of the punishment 
which must come upon these who op. 
pressed them. Nothing wouid tend 
more efiectually to reconcile those to 
whom he wrote to their own lot, or do 
more to encourage them to bear their 
trials with patience. At the same time 
nothing would do more to keep them 
from envying the lot of the rich, or 
desiring the wealth which was con- 
nectod with auch a mode of life. 

IL The apostle exhorts those who 
were sufiering under these wrongs to 
tytecd^e patie^i^ce* vs. 7—11. He en- 



courages them with tlie hope that tho 
Lord would come; he refers them to 
tbe example of fhe fiffaer, who waitf 
long for the fruit of the earth ; he eaii* 
tions them against indulging in hard 
fitelioga and thongfats againat othei* 
more prospered than they were< be 
refers them, as examples of patieoM^ 
to the prophets, to the case of Job^ anl 
to the Lord Jesna himseU^ 

III. He adverts to a laolt amaof 
them on the subject of turemitig* v«r« 
12. This subject ia iotrodnced bsra 
apparently because they were in dan* 
ger» through impatience* of expressing 
themselves in a severe manner, and 
even of uttering imprecations on thoa* 
who oppressed them* To guard agaiaal 
this, he exhorts them U> control thetf 
temper, and to confine themaalvea in 
their convereatioQ to a simpjb affiima* 
tive or. denial. 

IV. Ho refen to the ciee of thoa* 
who were sick and affiieled auMif 
themt and directs them what to do. vft« 
14— la. The duty of those who weM 
mek was to employ prayer^<-aa thedn^ 
of those who ware in heakh a«d pnia* 
parity was preise. The afflicted wer« 
to pray ; the sick were to eaU for tba 
eldera of the church, who were to prey 
over them, and to aojoiat them with oil 
in tbe name of the I/ord, not as < ex« 
treme unction,' or mt& a view to tlmr 
d>ying, bu4 with a vUw lo their Umng* 
To eneourage them thuas to ea^l in t£» 
aid of praying men* he refere them to. 
an illustrious instance of the poiwer of 
prayer, in the ease of Elijah. 

y. In the dose of tbe chapter and. 
of the epiatle, the apostle adverts to th* 
possibiUty that some among them miglii 
err from the tmth, and urges. the duly 
of endeavouring to convert such. t» 
19, 20. To encourage them to do this, 
ha- states the important consequences 
which wookl follow where such an 
efibrt would be successful. He who 
should do this, would have the satisp 
faction of «aving a soul from daath. 
and wouU hide (rom the w^mm m 
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CHAPTER V. 

GO to now, ye rich " men, 
weep and howl for yoar mi- 
series that shall come upon you. 



BililtHude of sins, whieh otherwise, in 
Hie ease of tiie erring brother, could 
■ot but have been exposed in the great 
day of judgment. 

1. Goto now. Notes on ch. iv. 13. 
t Ye ne& men. Not ail rich men, 
bat only that class of them who are 
specified as unjust and oppressive. 
There is no sin in merely being rich ; 
where rin exists peculiarly among the 
rich, it arises from the manner in which 
wwlth is acquired, the spirit which it 
tends to engender in the heart, and 
the way in which it is used. Gomp. 
Notes on Luke ti. 34. 1 Tim. vi. 9. 
V Weep and howL Or. < Weep howl- 
ing.' This would be expressive of 
tery deep distress. The language is 
iBteMtve in a high degree, showing 
that the calamities which were coming 
open them were not only such as would 
produce tears, but tears accompanied 
with leud lamentations. In the East 
it is customary to give expression to 
deep sorrow by loud outcries. Gorap. 
IsB. xiii. 6; xiv. 31; xv. 8; xvi, 7. 
Jer. iv. 6; xlvii. 2. Joel i. 6. ^ For 
your mi$mes thai shall come upon 
yon. Many expositors, as Benson, 
Whitby, Macknight, and others, sup- 
pose that this refers to the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
maiis, and to the miseries which would 
be brought in the siege upon the Jew- 
ish people, in which the rich would be 
tiM peculiar objects of cupidity and 
vengeance. They refer to passages in 
Josephus, which describe particularly 
the sufferings to which the rich were 
exposed ; the searching of their houses 
by the zealots, and the heavy calami- 
ties which came upon them and their 
femilies. But there is no reason to 
suppose that the apostle referred parti, 
ciriariy to those events. *The poor 
m well as the rich suffered in that 



2 Your riches ^ ar« ^sormpted^ 
and your garments are motli« 
eaten.' 

• Pr.lLSa La. 6. 84. »Je.l7.11. 
c Job 13. 98. 



siege, and there were no such spe- 
cial judgments then brought upon the 
rich as to show that they were the 
marked objects of the divine displea- 
sure. It Is much more natural to sup- 
pose that the apostle means to say that 
such men as he here refers to exposed 
themselves always to the wrath of God, 
and that they had great reason to weep 
in the anticipation of his vengeance. 
The sentiments here expressed by the 
apostle are not applicable merely to the 
Jews of his time. If there is any class 
of men which has special reason ' to' 
dread the wrath of God at all times, it' 
is just the class of men here refened 
to. 

2. Your riches are corrupted. The 
word here rendered corrupted (0^0)* 
does not occur elsewhere in the rfew 
Testament. It means, to cause to rot, 
to corrupt, to destroy. The reference 
here is to their hoarded treasures ; and 
the idea is, that they had accumulated 
more than they needed for their own 
use, and that, instead of distributing 
them to do good to others, or employ- 
ing them in any useful way, they kept 
them until they rotted or spoiled. It 
is to be remembered that a considerable 
part of the treasures which a man in 
the East would lay up consisted of 
perishable materials, as garments, grain, 
oil, Ac Such articles of property 
were often stored up, expecting that 
they would furnish a supply for many 
years, in case of the prevalence of fe- 
mine or wars. Gomp. Luke xii. 18, 19. 
A suitable provision for the time to 
come cannot be forbidden, but the re- 
ference here is to cases in which great 
quantities had been laid up, perhaps 
while the poor were suffering, and' 
which were kept until they became 
worthless. IT Your garments are motk^ 
eiOen. The saitfe idea sufasualialiy m 
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3 Your gold and silver is csm- 
kered ; and the ruat of them shall 



expressed here in another form. As 
the fashions in tf|B Bast did not change 
as they do with us, wealth . consisted 
mucii in the garments that were laid 
up for show or for future use. See 
Notes on Matt vi. 19. Q. Curtius 
says that when Alexander the Great 
was going to take Persepolis, the riches 
of all Asia were gathered there together, 
which consisted not only of a great 
abundance of gold and siWer, but also 
of garments. Lib. ▼!. c. 5. Horace 
telle us that when LucuUus the Ro- 
man was asked if he could lend a 
hundred garments for the theatre, he 
refilled that he had five thousand in 
his house, of which they were welcome 
to take part or all. Of course, such 
property would be liable to be moth- 
eaten $ and the idea here is, that they 
had amassed a great amount of this 
kind of property which was useless to 
them, and which they kept until it be- 
came destroyed. 

3. Your gold and silver ia cankered. 
That is, that you have heaped together, 
by injustice and fraud, a large amount, 
and have kept it from those to whom 
it is due (ver. 4), until it has become 
corroded. The word rendered w can- 
kered (»M'Mdi'a»)> does not occur else- 
where in the New Testament It pro- 
perly means to cause to rutt ; to nut 
out {Pats.) / to be corroded with rust 
rBobinson) / to be spotted with rust 
It is true that gold and silver do not 
properly rust, or become oxidized, and 
that they will not be corrodetl like 
iron and steel; but by being kept 
long in a damp place they will con- 
tiact a dark colour, resembling rust 
in appearance. This seems to be the 
idea in the mind of the apostle. He 
speaks of gold and silver as they appear 
aAer having been long laid up without 
use, and undoubtedly the ujord which 
he uses here is one which would to an 
aocient have expressed that, idea as 



be a witness against jon, and 
shall eat your flesh as it were fire* 



well as the mere literal idea of the 
rusting ot oxidizing of metals. There 
is no reason to suppose that the word . 
WHS then used in the strict chemical 
sense of rusting, for there is no reason 
to suppose that the nature of oxidiza- 
tion was then fully understood. 1 And 
the rust of them. Another word is • 
used here— x6$. This properly denotes 
something sent out or emitted (from 
Cf^jM), and is applied to a missile wea- 
pon, as an arrow ; to poison, as emitted 
from the tooth of a serpent; and to 
rusti as it se^ns to be emitted from 
metals. The word refers to the dark 
discoloration which appears on gold 
and silver when they have remained . 
long without use. 1 ShaU be a udtnesB 
against you* That is» the rust or dis* 
coloration shall bear testimony against 
you that the money is not used as it 
should be, either in paying those to 
whom it is due, or in doing good to 
others. Among the ancients the gold 
and silver which any one po s s e ss e d 
was laid up in some secret and safe 
place. Comp. Notes on Isa. zlv. d» 
There were no banks then in which 
money might be deposited ; there were 
few ways of investing money so as to 
produce regular interests; there wers 
no corporations to employ money in 
joint operations ; and it was not very 
common to invest money in the pur- 
chase of real estate, and stocks and 
mortgages were little known. ^ And 
shall eat your fiesh as it were fire. 
This cannot be taken literally. It most 
mean that the efifect would be as t/ it 
should corrode or consume their very 
flesh ; that is, the fact of their laying up 
treasures would be followed by painful 
consequences. The thought is very 
striking, and the language in which 
it is conveyed is singularly bold and 
energetic. The effect of thus heaping 
up treasure will be as corroding as fire 
I ia the flesh* The reference is to th« 
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Ye have heaped * treasare toge- 
ther for the last days. 



a Ko. S. 5. 



ptmisbment which God would bring 
OB them for their tTuiee and faijustioe 
— effeots that will come on all now ibr 
the aame <^bnoe0. 1 Ye fuwe heti^fed 
ireemurt iogether for the Uui daye. 
The day of judgment ; the dosing 
•oenes of this world. You have been 
heaping up treaaure; but it will be 
treaaure of a different kind from what 
you have auppoaed. It ib treasufe not 
laid op for oatentation, or luxury, or 
uae in fiiture life, but treasure the true 
worth of which will be seen at the 
judgment day. So Paul speaks of 
* treasuring up wrath against the day 
of wtuth, and levelation of the right- 
eous judgment of God.' Rom. ii. 5. 
There are many who suppose they are 
aeeuoMilatittg property tlMt may be of 
use to them, or that may secure them 
the reputation of possessing great wealth, 
who are in foot acoDmulating a most fear- 
ful treasureagainst the day of final retri- 
bution. Every man who is rich should 
etamine himaelf closely to see whether 
there is any thing in the manner in 
which he has gained his property, or 
in which he now holds it, that will ex- 
pose him to the wrath of God in the 
last day. That on which he so much 
prides himself may yet bring down on 
him the tengeance of heaven \ and in 
the day of judgment he may curse his 
own madness and folly in wasting his 
probation in efforts to amass property. 
4. Behold, the hire of the labourera 
who have reaped down your JUIda. 
In the previous verses the form of the 
sin which the apostle specified was that 
they bad hoarded their property. He 
now states another form of their guilt, 
that, while doing this, they had with- 
held what was due from the very la- 
bourers who had cultivated their fields, 
and to whose labour they were indebted 
fbr what they had. The phrase < who 
blive reaped down your fields,* is used 



4 Behold, the hire * of the k- 
boarers who have reaped down 

iJe.22.13. Mai. 3. 5. 



to denote labour in ^rtend. This 
particular thing is specified, perhaps, 
because the reaping of the harvest seems 
to be more immediately connected with 
the accumulation of property. What 
is said here, however, wUI apply to all 
kinds of labotir. It may be remariLcd 
also that the sin condemned here is one 
that may exist not only in reference to 
those who are hired to cultivate a form, 
but to all in our employ— to day-la- 
bourers, to medianics, to seamen, Ac 
It will apply, in an eminent degree, to 
those who hold others in slavery, and 
who five by their unrequited toils. 
The rery essence of slavery is, that the 
slave shall produce by his faibour so 
much more than he receives lor his 
own maintenance as to support the 
master and his family in indolence. 
The slave is to do the work which the 
master would otherwise be obliged to 
do ; the advantage of the system .is 
supposed to be that the master is not 
under a necessity of labouring at all. 
The amount which the ahTO receives 
is not presumed to be what is a fair 
equivalent for what he does, or what a 
freeman could be hired for, but so mudi 
leas than his labour is fairly worth as 
to be a source of so much gain to the 
master. If slaves were fairly compen- 
sated for their labour; if they received 
what was understood to be a just price 
for what they do, or what they would 
be willing to bargain for if they were 
free, the system would at onoe come 
to an end. No owner of a slave would 
keep him if he did not suppose that 
out of his unrequited toil he might 
make money, or might be relieved him^ 
aelf from the necessity of labour. He 
who hires a fteeman to reap down hia 
fields pays what the freeman regards 
as a fair equivalent for what he does; 
he who employs a slave docs not give 
what the slave would regard at an 
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your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth : and the 
cries of them which have reaped 



equivalent, and expects that what, he 
gives will be so much Um Uian an 
equivalent, that he may be free alike 
from the necessity of labour and of 
paying him what he has fairly earned. 
The very e*»enct of slavery, there- 
fore, ie fraud } and there is nothing to 
which the remarks of the apostle here 
are more applicable than to that un* 
just and oppressive system. ^ Which 
is of you kept bwh by fraud. The 
Greek word here used (oMoai'epcu), is 
rendered deftaud, in Mark x. 10. 1 
Cor. vi. 7, 8 ; vii. 5, and destitute, in 
1 Tim. vi. 5. It occurs nowhere else, 
except in the passage before us. It 
means to deprive of, with the notion 
that that to which it is applied was due 
to one, or that he had a claim on it. 
The fraud referred to in keeping it 
back, may be any thing by which the 
payment is withheld, or the claim 
evaded — whether it be mere neglect to 
pay it; or some advantage taken in 
making the bargain ; or some evasion 
of the law ; or mere vexatious delay ; 
or such superior power that he to whom 
it is due can«ot enforce the payment ; 
or such a system that he to whom it is 
fairly due is supposed in the laws to 
have no rights, and to be incapable of 
suing or being sued. Any one of these 
things would come under the denomi- 
nation of fraud, IT Crieth, That is, 
cries out to God for punishment The 
voice of this wrong goes up to heaven^ 
^ And the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoih, That is, he hears 
them, and he will attend to their cry. 
Compk Ex. xxii. 27. They are op- 
pressed and wronged ; they have none 
to regard their cry on earth, and to re- 
dress their wrongs, and they go and 
appeal to that God who will regard 
their cry, and avenge them. On the 
phrase 'Lord of Sabaoth,' or Lord 
9 



are entered * into the ears of the 
Lord ofSabaoth. 

a Ex. 22. 27. 



of hostSf for so the word Sabaoth 
means, see Notes on Isa. i. 9, and Rom. 
ix. 29. Perhaps by the use of the 
word here it is implied that the God 
to whom they cry — the mighty Ruler 
of all worlds — is able to vindicate them. 
It may be added, that the cry of the 
oppressed and the wronged is gdog up 
constantly from all parts of the earth, 
and is always heard by God. In his 
own time he will come forth to vindi- 
cate the oppressed, and to punish the 
oppressor. It may be added, also, that 
if what is here said were regarded as it 
should be by all men, slavery, as well 
as other systems of wrong, would soon 
come to an end. If everywhere the 
workman was fairly paid for his earn- 
ings ; if the poor stave who cultivates 
the fieldd of the rich were properly 
compensated for his toil ; if he received 
what a freeman would contract to do 
the work for ; if there was no fraud 
in withholding what he earns, the sys- 
tem would soon cease in the earth. 
Slavery could not live a day if this 
were done. Now, there is no such 
compinsation ; but the cry of oppressed 
millions will continue to go up to hea- 
ven, and the period must come when 
the system shall cease. Either the 
master must be brought to such a sense 
of right that he will be disposed to do 
justice, and let the oppressed go free ; 
or God will so impoverish the lands 
where the system prevails as to make 
all men see that the system is unprofit- 
able and ruinous as compared with free 
labour ; or the oppressed will somehow 
become so acquainted with their own 
strength and their rights that they shall 
arise and assert their freedom ; or under 
the prevalence of true religion better 
views will prevail, and oppressors, 
turned to God, shall relax the yoke of 
bondage ; or God will so bring heavy 
judgments in his holy providence on tk« 
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5 Ye have lived in pleasure • 
on the earth, and been wanton ; 

a Lu. 16. 19, 25. 



oppressora, that the system of slavery 
will everywhere come to an end on 
the earth. Nothing is more certain 
than that the whole system is con- 
demned by the passage of Scripture 
before us; that it is contrary to the 
genuine spirit of Christianity, and that 
the prevalence of true religion would 
bring it to an end. Probably all slave- 
holders feel that to place the Bible in 
the hands of slaves, and to instruct 
them to read it, would be inconsistent 
with the perpetuity of the system. Yet 
a system which cannot survive the 
most full and free circulation of the 
sacred Scriptures must be founded in 
wrong. 

5. Ye have Jived in pleasure on the 
earth. One of the things to which the 
rich are peculiarly addicted. Their 
wealth is supposed to be of value be- 
cause it furnishes them the means of 
doing it. Comp.Luke zii. 19 ; xvi. 19. 
The word translated < lived in pleasure' 
(f'pv^xitt), occurs only here in the New 
Testament It means to live delicately, 
luxuriously, at ease. There is not in 
the word essentially the idea of vicious 
indulgence, but that which chttfhcter- 
izes those who live for enjoyment. 
They lived in ease and affluence on the 
avails of the labours of others ; they 
indulged in what gratified the taste and 
pleased the ear and the eye, while those 
who contributed the means of this 
were groaning under oppression. A 
life of mere indolence and ease, of deli- 
cacy and luxury, is nowhere counte- 
nanced in the Bible ; and even where 
unconnected with oppression and wrong 
to others, such a mode of living is re- 
garded as inconsistent with the purpose 
for which God made man and placed 
him on the earth. See Luke xii. 19, 
20. Every man has high and solemn 
duties to iierform, and there is enough 
to be done on earth to give employment 



ye have nourished your hearts^ 
as in a day of slaughter. 



to every human being, and to fill up 
every hour in a profitable and usefiit 
way. IT And been wanton. This 
word now probably conveys to most 
minds a sense which is not in the ori- 
ginal. Our English word is now com- 
monly used in the sense of lewdf lust' 
ful, lascivious. It was, however, for- 
merly used in the sense of sportive, 
joyous, gay, and was applied to any 
thing that was variable or fickle. The 
Greek word used here (tf^taroXou)! 
means to live luxuriously or voluptu- 
ously, Gomp. Notes on 1 Tim. v. 6f> 
where the word is explained. It does 
not refer necessarily td gross criminal 
pleasures, though the kind of living 
here referred to often leads to such in- 
dulgences. There is a close connection 
between what the apostle says here, 
and what he refers to in the previous 
verses — the oppression of others, and 
the withholding of what is due to those 
who labour. Such acts of oppression 
and wrong are commonly resorted to 
in order to obtain the means of luxuri- 
ous living, and the gratification of sen- 
sual pleasures. In all countries where 
slavery exists, the things here referred 
to are found in close connection. The 
fraud and wrong by which the reward 
of hard toil is withheld from the slave 
is connected with indolence and sensual 
indulgence on the part of the master. 
Y Ye have nourished your hearts. Or, 
yourselves — ^the word hearts here being 
equivalent to themselves. The mean- 
ing is, that they appeared to have been 
fattening themselves, like stall -fed 
beasts, for the day of slaughter. As 
cattle are carefully fed, and are fattened 
with a view to their being slaughtered, 
so they seemed to have been fiittened 
for the slaughter that was to come on 
them — the day of vengeance. Thus 
many now live. They do no work; 
they contribute nothing to the good of 
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society; they are mere consumers — 
frugea consumere nati; and, like 
stall-fed cattle, they seem to live only 
with reference to the day of slaughter, 
and to the recompense which awaits 
them after death. H As in a day of 
siaughier. There has been much va- 
riety in the interpretation of this ex- 
pression. Robinson (Lex,) renders it, 
««like beasts in the day of slaughter, 
without care or forethought." Rosen- 
mutler {Morgenland) supposes that it 
means as in a festival t referring, as 
he thinks, to the custom among the 
ancients of having a feast when a part 
of the animal was consumed in sacri- 
fice, and the rest was eaten by the wor- 
shippers. So Benson. On such occa^- 
sions indulgence was given to appetite 
almost without limit, and the idea then 
would be that they had given them- 
selves up to a life of pampered luxury. 
But probably the more correct idea is, 
that they had fattened themselves as 
for the day of destruction ; that is, as 
animals are fattened for slaughter. 
They lived only to eat and drink, and 
to enjoy life. But, by such a course, 
they were as certainly preparing for 
perdition as cattle were prepared to be 
killed by being stall-fed. 

6. Ye have eondemned and killed 
the just, -rw Blxauw-^hejuat one, or 
the just man^^for the word used is in 
the singular number. This may either 
refer to the condemnation and cruci- 
fixion of Christy-meaning that their 
conduct towards bis people had been 
similar to the treatment of the Saviour, 
and was in fact a condemnation and 
crucifixion of him sfresh ; or, that by 
their rejection of him in order to live 
in sin, they in fact condemned him and 
his religion ; or, that they had con- 
demned and killed the just man — 
meaning that they had persecuted those 
who were Christians ; or, that by their 
harsh treatment of others in withhold- 



killed the jast; and he doth not 
resist • you. 



ing what was due to them, they had 
deprived them of the means of subsist- 
ence, and had, as it were, killed the 
righteous. Probably the true meaning 
is, that it was one of their characteris- 
tics that they had been guilty of wrong 
towards good men. Whether it refers, 
however, to any particular act of vio- 
lence, or to such a course as would 
wear out their lives by a system of op- 
pression, injustice, and fraud, cannot 
now be determined. 1 And he doth 
not resist you. Some have supposed 
that this refers to God, meaning that 
he did not oppose them ; that is, that 
he bore with them patiently while they 
did it. Others suppose that it should 
be read as a question — *■ and doth he 
not resist youV — meaning that God 
would oppose them and punish them 
for their acts of oppression and wrong. 
But probably the true reference is to 
the < just man' whom they condemned 
and killed ; meaning that they were so 
powerful that all attempts to resist them 
would be vain, and that the injured 
and oppressed could do nothing but 
submit patiently to their acts of injus- 
tice and violence. The sense may be 
either that they could not oppose them 
— the rich men being so powerful and 
they who were oppressjed so feeble ; or 
that they bore their wrongs with meek- 
ness, and did not attempt it. The 
sins, therefore, condemned in these 
verses (1 — 6), and for which it is said 
the divine vengeance would come upon 
those referred to, are these four: (1.) 
That of hoarding up money when it 
was unnecessary for their real support 
and comfort, and when they might do 
so much good with it (comp. Matt. vL 
19) ; (2.) That of keeping back the 
wages which was due to those who 
cultivated their fields ; that is, keeping 
back what would be a fair compensa- 
tion for their toil — ^applicable alike to 
hired men and to slaves ; (3.) That of 
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7 ' Be patient thsrelbre, bre- 
thren, unto the coming of the 
Lord. Behold, the husbandman 

1 or, Be long patient} or, A#sr mktk Ing 



giving themselves up to a life of ease, 
luxury, and sensual indulgence; and 
(4.) That of wronging and oppressing 
good and just men — men, perhaps in 
humble life, who were unable to vindi- 
cate their rights, and who had none to 
undertake their cause ; men who were 
too feeble to o£fer successful resistance, 
or who were restrained by their princi- 
ples from attempting it. It is needless 
to say that there are multitudes of such 
persons now on the earth, and that they 
have the same reason to dread the di- 
vine vengeance which the same class 
had in the time of the apostle James. 

7. Be patient therefore, brethren. 
That is, under such wrongs as the 
apostle had described in the previous 
verses. Those whom he addressed 
were doubtless suffering under those 
oppressions, and his object was to in* 
duce them to bear their wrongs with- 
out murmuring and without resistance. 
One of the methods of doing this was 
by showing tkem^ in an address to 
their rich oppressors, that those who 
injured and wronged them would be 
suitably punished at the day of judg- 
ment, or that their cause was in the 
hands of God ; and another method of 
doing it was by the direct inculcation 
of the duty of patience. Comp. Notes 
on Matt. V. 88--41, 43.^5. The 
margin here is. Be long patient ; or 
suffer with long patience* The sense 
of the Greek is, < be long suffering, or 
let not your patience be exhausted. 
Your courage, vigour and forbearance 
is not to be ahort'Uved, but is to be 
enduring. Let it continue as long as 
there is need of it, even to the coming 
of the Lord. Then you will be re- 
leased from sufferings.' IT Unto the 
coming of the Lord. The coming of 
the Lord JesQs--«itber to remove you 



wmiteth for the precious fruit of 

the earth, and hath long patience 
for it, until he receive the early 
' and latter rain. 



aDe. 11.14. 



by death, or to destroy the city of Je« 
rusalem and bring to an end the Jew<« 
iah institutions, or to judge the world 
and receive his people to himself. The 
* coming of the LcHtl' in any way was 
an event which Christians were taught 
to expect, and which would be con- 
nected with their deliverance from 
troubles. As the timeo{ his appearing 
was not revealed, it was not improper 
to refer to that as an event that might 
poanbly be near ; and aa the removal 
of Christians by death is denoted by the 
phrase < the coming of the Lord' — that 
is, his coming to each one of u»— it 
was not improper to speak of death in 
that view. On the general subject of 
the expectations entertained among the 
early Christians of the second advent 
of the Saviour, see Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 
61. 2 Thess. ii. 3, 3. IT Behold, tht 
husbandman waitetk for the predoue 
fruit of the earth. The fermef waits 
patiently for the grain to grow« It 
requires time to mature the crop, and 
he does not become impatient. The 
idea seems to be that we should wait 
for things to develope themselves in 
their proper season, and should not be 
impatient b^ore that season arrives 
In due time we may expect the harvest 
to be ripened. We cannot hasten it 
We cannot control the rain, th^ sun, 
the seasons ; and the farmer therefore 
patiently waits until in the regular 
course of evenU. he haa a harveajt. So 
we cannot control and hasten the events 
which are in God's own keeping ; and 
we should patiently wait for th^ de- 
velopments of hk will, and the arrange- 
ments of his providence, by which w« 
may obtain what we de$ire» IT And 
hath long patience for it. That is, 
his patience is not exhausted. It ex« 
tends through the whole time to which* 
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8 Be ye also patient ; stablish 

a Re. 22. 20. 



by the divine arrangements, he may 
expect a harvest. IT Until he receive 
the early and latter rmn. In the cli- 
mate of Palestine there are two rainy 
eeaeona, on which the harveat esaen- 
tiaUy depends — the autumnal and the 
spring rains-^-eatled here and elsewhere 
in the Scriptures theeariytmdihe latter 
rains, See Deut. xi. 14. Job xxii. 33. 
Jer. V. 24. The autumnal, or the early 
rains of Scripture, usuaUy commence 
in the latter half of October or begin- 
ning of November; not suddenly, but 
by degrees, which gives opportunity for 
the husbandman to sow his fields of 
wheat and barky^ The rains come 
mostly from the west or south-west, 
coDtinniiig ibr two or three days at a 
time, and foUing especially during the 
DightB. The wind then chops round 
to the north or east, and setend detpi 
of fine wssther sueoeed. During the 
.months of November and Beoember 
the rains centtaue to fall iivavily ; af- 
terwards they return oaly at longer in- 
ter^ls, and mre less heavy ; but at no 
period during the winter do they en- 
limly cease to occur. Snow often folia 
in Jerusalem, in January and February, 
to the depth of a foot or more, but it 
does not laot long. Rain oontinues to 
lall more or less through U» month of 
Maroh, but it is rate after that period. 
At the present time theve ere not any 
particular periods of rtdn^-or successions 
of showers, which might be regarded 
iss distinct rainy seasons. The whole 
period from October to Much now 
constitutes only one continued rainy 
seosoB, without any lagolarly inteD- 
vening time of prolonged fiiir weather* 
Unless, therefore, then has been some 
change in the cliimte since the limes 
of the New Testoment, the early and 
the latter rains for which the husband* 
man waited with longing, seem raiher 
to have implied the first showers of 
mtuaui, which rorised the pesohed and 
9* 



your hearts : for • the coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh. 



thirsty earth, and prepared it for the 
seed ; and the latter showers of spring, 
which continued to reftesh and forward 
the ripening crops and the vernal pro- 
ducts of (he fields. In ordinary sea- 
sons, from the cessation of the showers 
in spring until their commencement in 
October or November, rain never falls, 
and the sky is usually serene. JRobiiu 
ten^t BibUcal JResearehee, voL ii. pp. 
96—100. 

%. Be ye ako patient Asthefiirmet 
is. In due time, as he expects the m> 
turn of the rata, so you may anticipate 
deliverance from your trials. IT Stab' 
Ush your hearts. Let your purposes 
and your ftdth be firm and unwavering. 
Do not become weaiy and fretful, but 
bear with constancy all that is laid 
upon fon until the time of your deli- 
verabcd shall come. IT For the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh. Comp. 
Rev. xxii. 10, 12, 30. Notes, 1 Cor. 
XV. 61. lit is clear, I think, from this 
plaoe, (Snat the apostle expected that 
that which he midenltood by < the com- 
ing of the Loid' was soon to occur ; for 
it was to be that by which they would 
obtain deliverance from the trials which 
they then endured. See ver. 7. Whe- 
ther it means that he was soon to come 
to judgment, or to bring to an end the 
Jewish policy and to set up his king*- 
dom on the earth, or that th^ would 
soon be removed by death, cannot be 
determined fh>m the mere use of the 
language. The most natural interpre- 
tation of the passage, and one which 
will accord w«rll with the time when 
the epistle vras written is, that the pre- 
dicted time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Matt, xxiv.) vras at hand ; that 
there were already indications that that 
would soon occur; and that there was 
a pTttvalent expectation among Chris- 
tians that that event would be a release 
from many trials of persecution, and 
would be AMowed by the setting up of 
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9 'Grudge not one against 
another, brethren, lest ye be 
condemned: behold, the Judge 
standeth ' before the door. 



the Hedeemer^B kingdom. Perhaps 
many expected that the judgment 
would occur at that time, and that the 
Saviour would set up a personal reign 
on the earth. But the expectation of 
others might have been merely — what 
is indeed all that is necessarily implied 
in the predictions on the subjectp— that 
there would be after that a rapid and 
extensive spread of the principles of 
the Christian religion in the world. 
The destruction of Jerusalem and of 
the temple would contribute to that by 
bringing to an end the whole system 
of Jewish types and sacrifices; by 
convincing Christians that there was 
not to be one central rallying- point, 
thus destroying their lingering pre- 
judices in favour of the Jewish mode 
of worship; and by scattering them 
abroad through the world to propagate 
the new religion. The epistle was 
written, it is supposed, some ten or 
twelve years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Intro., § 3), and it is not im- 
probable that there were already some 
indications of that approaching event 

9. Grudge not one against another, 
Marg. * groan, grieve* The Greek 
word {ptiv6((d), means to sigh, to 
groan, as of persons in distress (Rom. 
viii. 23) ; and then to sigh or groan 
through impatience, fretfulness, ill-hu- 
mour; and hence to murmur, to find 
fauH, to compUdn, The exact idea 
here is, not that of grudging in the 
sense of dissatisfaction with what others 
possess, or of being envious ; it is that 
of being fretful and impatient : or, to use 
a common word which more exactly 
expresses the sense, that oi grumbling. 
This may arise from many causes; 
either because others have advantages 
which we have not, and we are discon- 
tented and unhappy, as if it were wrong 
in them to have such enjoyments; w 



10 Take, my brethren, the 
prophets, who have spoken in 
the name of the Lord, for an ex* 

1 groan^ grito$. a Re. 3. 20. 



because we, without reason, suppose 
they intend to slight and neglect us; 
or because we are ready to take offence 
at any little thing, and to « pick a quar- 
rel' with them. There are some per- 
sons who are tlw^ja grumbling. They 
have a sour, dissatisfied, discontented 
temper; they see no excellence in 
other persons ; they are displeased that 
others are more prospered, honoured 
and beloved than they are themselves ; 
they are always complaining of what 
others do, not because they are injured, 
but because others seem to them to be 
weak and foolish; they seem to feel 
that it becomes them to complain if 
every thing is not done precisely as in 
their estimation it should^ be. It is 
needless to say that this spirit-^the off- 
spring of pride — will make any man 
lead a wretched life ; and equally need- 
less to say that it is wholly contrary to 
the ^irit of the gospel. Oomp. Luke 
iii. 14. Phil. iv. 11. 1 Tim. vi. 8. Heb. 
xiii.5. % Lest 1/e be condemned. That 
is, forjudging others with this spirit— 
for this spirit is in feet judging them. 
Comp. Notes on Matt. vii. 1. f Be- 
hold, the Judge standeth before the 
door. The Lord Jesus, who is soon 
to come to judge the world. See ver. 8. 
He is, as it were, even now approach- 
ing the door — so near that he can hear 
all that you say. 

10. Take,mybrethren,theprophet$. 
That is, in your trials and persecutions. 
To encourage them to the exercise of 
patience, he points them to the exam- 
ple of those who had trod the same 
thorny path before them. The pro- 
phets were in general a much perse- 
cuted race of men, and the argument 
on wbieh the apostle relies from their 
example is this: (1.) That if the pro- 
pheto were persecuted and tried, it may 
be expected that other good men will 
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ample of saffering affliction/ and 
of patience. 

11 Behold, we count them* 

c He. 11. 35-33. APb.94.1S. Mat. 5. 10. 



be; (2.) That they showed such pa- 
tience in their trials as to be a model 
for us. IT An exampk of suffering 
affliction. That is, they showed us 
bow evib are to be borne. 

U. Behold, we count them happy 
which endure. The word rendered 
< we count them happy' {iiaaea^ofwv), 
occurs only here and in Lake i. 48, 
where it is rendered *ahcdl colt me 
blessed.* The word ftaaedptoi, blessed, 
or happy, however, occurs often. See 
Matt V. 3 — 1 1 ; xi. 6 ; xiii. 6, et saspe. 
■The sense here ie, we speak of their 
patience with commendation. They 
have done what they ought to do^ and 
' their name is honoured and blessed. 
^ Ye have heard of the patienee of 
Job. As one of the most illustrious 
instances of patient sufierers. See Job 
L 21. The book of Job was written, 
among other reasons, to show that true 
religion would bear any form of trial 
to which it could be subjected. See 
Job i. 9 — 1 1 ; iL 5, 6. 1 And have 
seen the end of the Jjord* That is, the 
end or design which the Lord had in 
the trials of Job, or the result to which 
he brought the case at last-^to wit, that 
he showed himself to be very merciful 
to the poor sufibrer ; that he met him 
with the expressions of his approbation 
ion the manner in which he bore his 
trials; and that he doubled his for- 
mer possessions, and restored him to 
more than his former happiness and 
honour. See Job xliL Augustine, Lu- 
ther, Wetstein, and others, understand 
this as referring to the death of the 
Lord Jesus, and as meaning that they 
had seen the manner in which he suf- 
fered death, as an example for us. But, 
though this might strike many as the 
true interpretation, yet the objections 
to it are insuperable. (!•) ^^ does not 
accord with the proper meaning of the 
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happy which endure, 

heard of the patience * of Job, 

and have seen the end * of the 

e Job 1. 21, tat. d Job 43. 10. &e. 



word end (Wxo;)* That word is in no 
instance applied to death, nor does it 
properly express death. It properly 
denotes an end, term, termination, com- 
pletion ; and is used in the following 
senses, (a) to denote the end, the ter- 
mination, or the last of any thing 
(Mark iii. 26. 1 Cor. xv. 24. Luke 
xxi. 9. Heb. vii. 3) ; (b^ an event, is- 
sue, or result (Matt xxvi. 68. Rom. vL 
21. 2 Cor. xi. 18) ; (c) the final pur- 
pose, that to which all the parts tend, 
and in which they terminate (1 Tim. 
i. 6); (d) tax, custom, or tribut*— 
what is paid for public ends or pur- 
poses. Matt. xvii. 25. Rom. xiii. 7« 
(2.) This interpretation, referring it to 
me death of the Saviour, would not 
accord with the remark of the apostle 
in the close of the verse, < that the Lord 
is veiy merciful.' This is what he 
says was < seen* or this was what wtui 
particularly illustrated in the case re- 
ferred to. Yet this was not partieu' 
larly seen in the death of the Lord 
Jesus. He was indeed most patient 
and submissive in his death, and it is 
true that he showed mercy to the peni- 
tent male&ctor ; but this was not the 
particular and most prominent trait 
which he evinced in his death. Be- 
sides, if it had been, that would not 
have been the thing to which the apos- 
tle would have referred here. His ob- 
ject was to recommend patience under 
trials, not mercy shown to others; and 
this he does by showing (a) that Job 
was an eminent instance of it, and (b) 
that the result was such as to encou- 
rage us to be patient. The end or the 
result of the divine dealings in his case 
was, that the Lord was ' very pitiful 
and of tender mercy ;' and we may 
hope that it will be so in our case, and 
should therefore be encouraged to be 
patient under our trials. IF That the 
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Lord ; that the Lord is very piti- 
ful, and of tender mercy. 

12 But above all things, my 
brethren, swear " not, neither by 
heaven, neither by the earth, 
neither by any other oath : but 

aMa. 5. 34, &c. 

Ijord is very pitiful. As he showed 
deep compassion in the case of Job» 
we have equal reason to suppose that 
he will in our own. 

12. But above all things. That is, 
be especially careful on this point; 
whatever else is done let not this be. 
The manner in which James speaks 
of the practice referred to here, shows 
that he regarded it as a sin of a very 
h^nous nature; one that was by all 
means to be avoided by those whom 
he addressed. The habit of swearing 
by various things was a very common 
one among the Jews, and it was im- 
portant to guard those who from among 
them had been converted to Christian- 
ity on that subject. IT Swear not. See 
this command illustrated in the Notes 
on Matt V. 33, 34. Nearly the same 
things are mentioned here as objects 
by which they were accustomed to 
swear which are referred to by the Sa- 
viour. IT But let your yea be yea. 
Let there be a simple affirmation, un- 
accompanied by any oath or appeal to 
God or to any of his works. A man 
who makes that his common method 
of speech is the man who will be be- 
lieved. See Notes on Matt. ▼. 37. 
IT Lest ye fall into condemnation. 
That is, for profaning the name of God. 
" The Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain." £x. 
XX. 7. 

13. Is any among you afflicted ? 
By sickness, bereavement, disappoint- 
ment, persecutions, loss of health or 
property. The word used here refers 
to suffering evil of any kind (xaacorca^i)* 
IT Let him pray. That is, prayer is 
appropriate to trial. The mind natu- 
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let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay ; lest ye fall into con- 
demnation. 

13 Is any among you afflicted? 
let * him pray. Is any merry t 
let him sing "" psalms. 

6 2 Ch. 33. 13. Jon. 2. 2, &c. e Ep. 5. 19. 



rally resorts to it, and in every way it 
is proper. God only can remove the 
source of sorrow ; he can grant unto 
us * a happy issue out of all our aflUc- 
tions ;' he can make them the means 
of sanctifying the soul. Comp. 2 Chron* 
xxxiii. IS. Ps. xxxiv. 4 ; cvii. 6, 13, 
28. It matten not what is the form 
of the trial, it is a privilegA which all 
have to go to God in prayer. And it is 
an inestimable privilege. Health faiia, 
friends die, property is lost, disappoint- 
ments come upon us, danger threatens, 
death approadies, end to whom shall ' 
we go but to God. He ever lives. He 
never fails as or disappoints us if we 
trust in him, and his ear is ever open 
to our cries. This would be a sa4 
world indeed if it were not for the pri- 
vilege of prayer. The last lesonrce of 
millions who sufier— lor millions suffer 
every day— would be taken away if 
men were denied access to the throne 
of gracOb As it is, there is no one so 
poor that he may not pray ; nq one so 
disconsolate and forsaken that he may 
not find in God a friend; no one so 
broken-hearted that he is not able to 
bind up his spirit One of the desigm 
of affliction is to lead us to the throne 
of grace ; and it is a happy result of 
trials if we are led by our triale to seek 
God in prayer. ^ Is any merry? 
The word merry now conveys an idea 
which is not properly found in the ori- 
ginal word here. It refers now in 
common usage to light and noisy plea- 
sure ; to that which is jovial ; to that 
which is attended with laughter, or 
which causes laughter, as a merry jest 
In the Scriptures, however, the word 
properly denotes cheerful^ pleatasU, 
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14 Is any sick " among you ? 

aMar.16. 18. 



agreeadlCt and is applied to a state of 
mind free from trouble— .the opposite 
ofatfiiction — happy. Prov. xv. 13,16; 
xvii. 22. Isa. xxiv. 7. Luke xv. 23, 24, 
29, 32. The Greek word used here 
(iv^vfA£i)i means literally, to have the 
mind well (sv and ^^s) ; that is, to 
have it happy, or free from tf ouble ; to 
be cheerful. IT Let him sing pwdms. 
That is, if any one is happy ; if he is 
in health, and is prospered ; if he has 
his friends around him» and there is no- 
thing to produce anxiety ; if he has the 
free exercise of conscience and enjoys 
religion, it is proper to express that in 
notes of praise. Comp. Bph. v. 19, 20. 
On the meaning of the word here ren- 
dered * sing psalms,' see Notes on Eph. 
▼. 19, where it is rendered mciking 
melody. It does not mean to sing 
psalms in contradistinction from sing- 
ing hymns, but the reference is to any 
songs oi praise. Praise is appropriate 
to such a state of miad. The heart 
naturally gives utterance to its emo- 
tions in songs of thanksgiving. The 
sentiment in this verse is well expressed 
in the beautiful stansa, 

la everr joy tfant erowiis my days. 

In every pain I bear. 
My heart shall flod delii^ht in praise. 

Or seek rdief in prayer. 

JIfrt. WWkMmm 

14. if any sick among you? In 
the previous verse the reference was to 
affliction in general, and the duty there 
urged was one that was applicable to 
all forms of trial. The subject of sick- 
ness, however, is so important, since 
it so often occurs, that a specific direc- 
tion was desirable. That direction is 
to call in the aid of others to lead our 
thoughts, and to aid us in our devo- 
tions, because one who is sick is less 
able to direct his own reflections and 
to pray for himself than he is in other 
forms of trial. Nothing is said here 
respecting the degree of sickness, whe- 



let him call for the elders of the 
church ; and let them pray over 

ther it is that which would be fatal if 
these means were used or not, but the 
direction pertains to any kind of ill- 
ness, ^ Let him call for the elders of 
the church. Gr. Presbyters, See Notes 
on Acta xv. 2 ; xi. 30. It cannot be 
supposed that this refers to the apostles^ 
for it could not be that they would be 
always accessible ; besides, instructions 
like this were designed to have a per- 
manent character, and to be applicable 
to the church at all times and in all 
places. The reference, therefore, is 
doubtless to the ordinary religious 
teachers of the congregatien ; the o<&- 
cers of the church entrusted with it« 
spiritual interests. The spirit of the 
command would embrace those who 
are pastors, and any others to whom 
the spiritual interests of the congrega- 
tion are confided — ruling elders, dea- 
cons, &c. If the allusion is to the or- 
dinary officers of the church, it is evi- 
dent that the cure to be hoped for (ver. 
15) was not miraculous, but jras that 
to be expected in the use of appropriate 
means accompanied by prayer. It may 
be added, as worthy of note, that the 
apostle says they ^ould < calV for the 
elders of the church; that is, they 
should send for them. They should 
not wait for them to hear of their sick- 
ness, as they might happen to, but 
they should cause them to be informed 
of it, and give them an opportunity of 
visiting them and praying with them. 
Nothing is more common than for per- 
sons — even members of the church — to 
be sick a long time, and to presume 
that their pastor must know all about 
it ; and then they wonder that he does 
not come to see them, and think hard 
of him because he does not. A pastor 
cannot be supposed to know every 
thing ; nor can it be presumed that he 
knows when persons are sick any more 
than he can know any thing else, un- 
less he is apprised of it; and many 
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)]im, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord: 



hard thoughts, and many saspicions 
of neglect would be avoided, if, when 
persons are sick, they would in some 
way inform their pastor of it. It shoald 
always be presumed of a minister of 
the gospel that he is ready to visit the 
lick. But how can he go unless he is 
in some way apprised of the illness of 
those who need his counsel and his 
prayers t The sick aend for their fa- 
mily physician ; why should they pre- 
Mume that their pastor will know of 
their illness any more than that their 
physician willl ^ And let them pray 
oeer him. With him, and for him. 
A man who is sick is often little capa- 
ble of praying himself; and it is a pri- 
vilege to have some one to lead his 
thoughts in devotion. Besides, the 
prayer of a good man may be of avail 
in restoring him to health, ver. 15. 
Prayer is always one important means 
of obtaining the divine favour, and 
there is no place where it is more ap- 
propriate than by the bed-oide of sick- 
ness. That relief from pain may be 
granted; that the mind may be calm 
and submissive; that the medicines 
employed may be blessed to a restoia- 
tion to health ; that past sins may be 
forgiven ; that he who is sick may be 
sanctified by his trials; that he may 
be restored to health, or prepared for 
his < last change* — all these are subjecta 
of prayer which we feel to be appro- 
priate in such a case, and every sick 
man should avail himself of the aid of 
those who < have an interest at the 
throne of grace,* that they may be ob- 
tained. IT Anointing him with oil. 
Oil, or unguents of various kinds, were 
much used among the ancients, both 
in health and in sickness. The oil 
which was commonly employed was 
olive oil. See Notes on Isa. i. 6. Luke 
z. 34. The custom of anointing the 
sick with oil still prevails in the East, 
for it is believed to have medicinal or 



15 And the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick, and the Lord 



healing properties. Niebuhr (Beschr* 
ieb. von Arabien, s. 131) says, <The 
southern Arabians believe that to an- 
oint with oil strengthens the body, and 
secures it against the oppressive heat 
of the sun, as they go nearly naked. 
They believe that the oil closes the 
pores of the skin, and thus prevents 
the effect of the excessive heat by which 
the body is so much weakened; per- 
haps also they regard it as contributing 
to beauty, by giving the skin a giosny 
appearance. I myself frequently have 
observed that the sailors in the ships 
from Dsjidda and Loheia, as well as 
the common Arabs in Tehama, an- 
ointed their bodies with oil, in order to 
guard themselves against the heat. 
The Jews in Mocha assured Mr. For- 
skal, that the Mohammedans as well 
as the Jews, in Sana, when they were 
sick, were accustomed to anoint the 
body with oil.' RoaenmiUler, Morgen- 
kmd, in loc« IT In the name of the 
Lord. By the authority or direction 
of the Lord ; or as an act in accord- 
ance with his will, and that will meet 
with his approbation. When we do 
any thing that tends to promote virtue, 
to alleviate misery, to instruct igno- 
ranee, to save life, or to prepare others 
for heaven, it is right to feel that 
we are doing it in the name of the 
Lord. Comp. for such uses of the 
phrase < in the name of the Lord,' and 
« in my name,' Matt. x. 22 ; xviii. 5, 20 ; 
xix. 29 ; xxiv. 9. Mark ix. 41 ; xiii. 13. 
Luke xxi. 12, 17. Rev. ii. 3. Col. iiu 
17. There is no reason to think that 
the phrase is used here to denote any 
peeuHar religious rite or * sacrament.' 
It was to be done in the name of the 
Lord, as any other good deed is. 

15. And the prayer of faith. The 
prayer offered in faith, or in the exer- 
cise of confidence in Grod. It is not 
said that the particular form of the faith 
exercised shall be that the sick man 
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shall raise him up; and if he 

« Is. 33. 24. 



will certainly recover; but there is to 
be unwavering confidence in God, a 
belief that he will do what is best, 
and a cheerful committing of the cause 
into his hands. We express our ear. 
nest wish, and leave the case with him. 
The prayer of faith is to accompany 
the use of means, for all means would 
be ine&ctual without the blessing of 
God. IT Shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up. This must 
be understood, as such promises are 
everywhere, with this restriction, that 
th^ wilt be restored to health if it shall 
be the will of God ; if he shall deem it 
for the best. It cannot be taken in the 
absolute and unconditional sense, for 
then, if these means were used, the 
sick person would always recover, no 
matter how often he might be sick, and 
he need never die. The design is to 
encourage them to the use of these 
means with a strong hope that it would 
be eflfectual. It may fairly be inferred 
from this statement (1.) That there 
would be cases, in large numbers, where 
these means would be attended with 
this happy result ; and (2.) That there 
was so much encouragement to do it 
that it would be proper in any case of 
sickness to make use of these means. 
It may be added that no one can de- 
monstrate that this promise has not 
been in numerous instances fulfilled. 
There are instances, not a few, where 
recovery from sickness seems to be in 
direct answer to prayer, and no one 
can prove that it b not so. Compare 
the case of Hezekiah, in Isa. xxxviii. 
1 — 5. IT And if he have committed 
gins, they shall be forgiven him. Per- 
haps there may be a particular allusion 
here to sins which may have brought 
on the sickness as a punishment. In 
that case the removal of the disease in 
answer to prayer would be an evidence 
that the sin was pardoned. Comp. 
Matt. ix. 2. But the promise may be 
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have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him. 



understood in a more general sense as 
denoting that such sickness would be 
the means of bringing the sins of the 
past life to remembrance, especially if 
the one who was sick had been unfaith- 
ful to his Christian vows ; and that the 
sickness in connection with the prayers 
o£fered would bring him to true repent- 
ance, and would recover him from his 
wanderings. On backsliding and err- 
ing Christians sickness often has this 
effect, and the subsequent life is so de- 
voted and consistent as to show that 
the past unfaithfulness of him who has 
been afflicted is forgiven. 

This passage (vs. 14, 15) is import- 
ant not only for the counsel which it 
gives to the sick, but because it has 
been employed by the Roman Catholic 
communion as almost the only portion 
of the Bible referred to to sustain one 
of the peculiar rites of their religion — 
that of < extreme unction' — a * sacra- 
ment,' as they suppose, to be adminis- 
tered te those who are dying. It is of 
importance, therefore, to inquire more 
particularly into its meaning. There 
can be but three views taken of the 
passage : I. That it refers to a mtro- 
culous healing by the apostles, or by 
other early ministers of religion who 
were endowed with the power of heal* 
ing diseases in this manner. This 
is the interpretation of Doddridge, 
Macknight, Benson, and others. But 
to this view the objections seem to me 
to be insuperable : (a) Nothing of this 
kind is said by the apostle, and this is 
not necessary to be supposed in order 
to a fair interpretation of the passage. 
(b) The reference, as already observed, 
is clearly not to the apostles, but to the 
ordinary officers of the church, for such 
a reference would be naturally under- 
stood by the word presbyters / and to 
suppose that this refers to miracles, 
would be to suppose that this was a 
common endowment of the ordinary 
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ministers of religion. Bat there was 
no promise of this, and there is no evir 
dence that they possessed it. In regard 
to the extent of the promise, «they 
shall lay hands on the sick and they 
shall recover," see Notes on Mark xvi. 
17, 18. (c) If this referred to the 
power of working miracles, and if the 
promise was absolate, then death would 
not have occurred at all among the 
early disciples. It would have been 
easy to secure a restoration to health 
in any instance where a minister of 
religion was at hand. XL It is sup- 
posed by the Roman Catholics to give 
sanction to the practice of « extreme 
unction,' and to prove that this was 
practised in the primitive church. But 
the objections to this are still more ob- 
vious : (a) It was not to be performed 
at death, or in the immediate prospect 
of death, but in sickness at any time. 
There is no hint that it was to be only 
when the patient was past all hope of 
recovery, or in view of the fact that be 
was to die. But * extreme unction,' 
from its very nature, is to be practised 
only where the patient is past all hope 
of recovery, (b) It was not with* a view 
to his death, but to his living, that it 
was to be practised at alL It was not 
that he might be prepared to die, but 
that he might be restored to health — 
« and the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up*^ 
But * extreme unction' can be with no 
such reference and no such hope. It 
is only with the expectation that the 
patient is about to die ; and if there 
were any expectation that he would 
be raised up even by this ordinance, it 
could not be administered as * extreme 
unction.' (c) The ordinance practised 
as < extreme unction' is a rite wholly 
unauthorized in the Scriptures, unless 
it be by this passage. There are in- 
stances indeed of persons being em- 
balmed after death ; it was a fact also 
that the Sgviour said of Mary, when 
she poured ointment on bis body, that 
she « did it for his burial,* or f?ith re- 



ference to his burial (Notes, Matt. xxvi. 
12) ; but the Saviour did not say that 
it was with reference to his death, or 
was designed in any way to prepare 
him to die, nor is there any instance in 
the Bible in which such a rite is men- 
tioned. The ceremony of extreme unc« 
tion has its foundation in two things: 
first, in superstition, in the desire of 
something that shall operate as » charm, 
or that shall possess physical efficiency 
in calming the apprehensions of a trou* 
bled conscience, and in preparing tb# 
guilty to die ; and, second, in the fact 
that it gives immense power to the 
priesthood. Nothing is better adapted 
to impart such power than a prevalent 
belief that a minister of religion holds 
in his hands the ability to alleviate thf 
pangs of the dying, and to furnish a 
sure passport to a world of bliss. Ther^ 
is deep philosophy in that which has 
led to the belief of thif doctrine, for 
the dying look around for consola* 
tion and support, and they grasp at 
any thing which will promise ease to 
a troubled conscience, and the hope of 
heaven. The gospel has made arrange* 
ments to meet this state of mind in a 
better way — ^in the evidence which the 
guilty may have that by repentance 
and faith their sjns are blotted out 
through the blood of the cross. III. The 
remaining supposition, therefore, and, 
as it seems to me, the true one, is, that 
the anointing with oil was^ in accord- 
ance with a common custom, regarded 
as medicinal, and that a blessing was 
to be invoked on this as a means of 
restoration to health. Besides what 
has been already said, the following 
suggestions may be made in addition : 
(a) This was, as we have seen, a com- 
mon usage in the East, and is to this 
day. (6) This interpretation meets all 
that is demanded to a fair understand* 
ing of what is said by the apostle, (c) 
Every thing thus directed is rational 
and proper. It is proper to call in the 
ministers of religion in time of sick* 
ness, 9nd tp ask their counsels and 
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16 Confess ' yotfr •faults one 



their prayers. It is proper to make 
use of the ordinary means of restora- 
tion to health. It was proper then, as 
it is now, to do this < in the name of 
the Lord ;' that is, believing that it is 
in accordance! with his benevolent ar- 
Eaogements, and making use of means 
which he has appointed. And it was 
proper then, as it is now, having made 
nae of those means, to implore the di- 
vine blescing on them, and- to feel that 
their efficacy depends wholly on him. 
Thus qsed, there was ground of kope 
and of faith in regard to the recovery 
of the sufierer ; and m> one can show 
that in thousands of instancee in thf 
apostles' d^, and sinos^ the prayer of 
faith, accompanying the proper use of 
means, may npt have raised up those 
who were on the borders of the grave, 
and who bui fat these means would 
luve died. 

16, Canfen your finUtt <me io an' 
other* Thie seeoM primarily to refer 
to those who were siiky since it is add- 
ed, • that ye may be healedJ The fair 
interpretation is, that it might be sup- 
posed that such confeuion would con- 
tribttto to a restoration to health. The 
case supposed all along here (see ver. 
15) is, that the sickness referred to had 
been brought upon the patient for his 
ein^ apparently as a punishment for 
some particular transgressions. Comp. 
Kotes on I Cor. zi. 30. In such a 
case, it ie said that if those who were 
sick would make confession of their 
•ins, it would, in connection with 
prayer, be an important means of resto- 
ration to health* The duty inculcated, 
and which is^ equally binding on all 
now, is, that if we are sick, and are 
conscious that w^ have injured any 
persons, to. m^ke confession to them. 
This indeed is a doty at all times, but 
in health it is oflen neglected, and there 
is a special propriety that such confes* 
sion should be made when we are sick. 
10 



to another^ and pray one to an- 



The particular reason for doing it which 
is here specified is, that it would con* 
tribute to a restoration to health — < that 
ye may be healed.* In the case speci- 
fied, this might be supposed to contri- 
bute to a restoration to health from one 
of two causes: (1.) If the sickness had 
been brought upon them as a spedai 
act of divine visitation for sin, it might 
be hoped that when the confession was 
made the hand of God would be with- 
drawn ; or (2.) In any ease, if the mind 
was troubled by the recollection of 
guilt, it might be hoped that the calm- 
neea and peace resuhing from confes- 
sion would be favourable to a restora* 
tion to health. The former case would 
of course be more applicable to the 
times of the apostles ; the latter would 
pertain to all times. Disease is oAen 
greatly aggravated by the trouble of 
mind which arises from conscious guilt, 
and in such a case nothing will contri- 
bute more directly to recovery than the 
restoration of peace to the soul agitated 
by guilt, and by the dread of a judg- 
ment to come. This may be secured 
by eonfesnon — confession made first 
to God, and then to those who are 
wronged. It may be added that this 
is a duty to which we are prompted by 
the very nature of our feelings when 
we are sick, and by the fact that no 
one is willing to die with guilt on his 
conscience; without having done every 
thing that he can to be a^ peace with all 
the world. This passage is one on which 
Roman Catholics rely to demonstrate 
the propriety of < atmeular confeanon' 
or confession made to a priest with a 
view to an absolution of sin. The 
doctrine which is held on that point is, 
that it is a duty to confess to a pries^ 
at certain seasons, all our sins, secret 
and open, of which we have been 
guilty ; all our improper thoughts, de- 
sires, words and actions ; and that the 
priest has power to declare on such 



no 

other, that ye may he healed. 

aPs. 345. 19. 
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The effectual fervent prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much. * 



eonfession that the sins are forgiven. 
But never was any text less pertinent 
to prove a doctrine than this passage 
to demonstrate that For (1.) The 
confession here enjoined is not to be 
made by a person in health, that he 
may obtain salvation, but by a sick 
person, that he may be healed; (2.) 
As mutuai confession is here enjoined, 
a priest would be as much bound to 
confess to the people as the people to 
a priest ; (3.) No mention is made of 
a jmest at all, or even of a minister of 
religion, as the one to whom the con- 
fession is to be made ; (4.) The con- 
fession referred to is for < faults' with 
reference to <one another;' that is, 
where one has injured another, and 
nothing is said of confessing laulto 
to those whom we have not injured 
at all ; (5.) There is no mention here 
of absolution either by a priest or any 
other person; (6.) If any thing is 
meant by absolution that is scriptural, 
it may as well be pronounced by one 
person as another ; by a layman as a 
clergyman. All that it can mean is, 
that God promises pardon to those who 
are truly penitent, and this fact may 
as well be stated by one person as an- 
other. No priest, no man whatever, is 
empowered to say to another either 
that he is truly penitent, or \o forgive 
sin. (Who can forgive sins but Gh>d 
only V None but he whose law has 
been violated, or who has been wronged, 
can pardon an offence. No third per- 
son can forgive a sin which a man has 
committed against a neighbour ; no one 
but a parent can pardon the offences 
of which his own children have been 
guilty towards him ; and who can put 
himself in the place of God, and pre- 
sume to pardon the sins which his 
creatures have committed against him 1 
(7.) The practice of * auricular confes- 
sion' is « evil, and only evil, and that 



continually.' Nothing gives so much 
power to a priesthood as the suppo* 
sition that they have the power of 
absolution. Nothing serves so much 
to pollute the soul as to keep impure 
thoughts before the mind long enough 
to make the confession, and to state 
them in words. Nothing gives a man 
so much power over a female as to 
have it supposed that it is required by 
religion, and appertains to the sacred 
office, that all that passes in the mind 
should be disclosed to him. The thought 
which but for the necessity of confes- 
sion would have vanished at once ; the 
image which would have departed as 
soon as it came before the mind but 
for the necessity of retaining it to make 
confession — these are the things over 
which a man would seek to have con- 
trol, and to which he wonld desire to 
have access, if he wished to aoeomplisli 
purposes of villany. T%e very thmg 
which a seducer would desire wouUl 
he the power of knowing aU the 
thoughts of his intended victim / and 
if the thoughts which pass through 
the soul could be known, virtue would 
be safe nowhere. Nothing probably 
under the name of religion has ever 
done more to corrupt the morals of a 
community than the practice of aurica- 
lar confession. ^ And pray for one 
another. One for the other ; mutually. 
Those who have done injury, and those 
who are injured, should pray for each 
other. The apostle does not seem here, 
as in vs. 14, 15, to refer particularly to 
the prayers of the ministers of religion, 
or the elders of the church, but refers 
to it as a duty appertaining to all 
Christians, f not ye may he heakd 
Not with reference to death, and ther»> 
fore not relating to < extreme unction/ 
but in order that the sick may be r»> 
stored again to health. This is said 
in connection with the duty of confess 
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•tofi, as well as prayer, and it 
to be. implied that both might contri- 
bute to a restoration to health. Of the 
vray in which prayer would do this, 
there can be no doubt, for all healing 
comes from God, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that this might be bestowed 
m answer to prayer. Of the way in 
which eonfession might do this, see the 
remarks already made. We should 
be deciding without evidence if we 
should say that sickness never comes 
now as a particular judgment for some 
forms of sin, and that it might not be 
removed if the suffering offender would 
make full confession to God, or to him 
whom he has wronged, and should re- 
solve to offend no more. Perhaps this 
is, oftener than we suppose, one of the 
methods which God takes to bring his 
offending and backsliding children back 
to himself, or to warn and reclaim the 
guilty. When, after being laid on a 
bed of pain, bis children are led to re- 
flect on their violated vows and their 
unfaithfulness, and resolve to sin no 
more, they are raised up again to health, 
and made eminently useful to the 
church. So calamity, by disease or in 
other forms, often comes upon the vi- 
cious and the abandoned. They are 
led to reflection and to repentance. 
They resolve to reform, and the natural 
effects of their sinful course are arrest- 
ed, and they become examples of virtue 
and usefulness in the world, f The 
effectual fervent prayer. The word 
effectual is not the most happy trans- 
lation here, since it seems to do little 
more than to state a truism — that a 
prayer which is effectual is availing — 
that is, that it is effectual. The Greek 
word (Irepiyoiyicvij) would be better 
rendered by the word energetic^ which 
indeed is derived from it The word 
properly refers to that which has power ; 
which in its own nature is fitted to 
produce an effect It is not so much 
that it actually does produce an effect, 
M that it ha fitted to do it This is the 
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kind of prayer leierred to here. It is 
not listless, indifierent, cold, lifeless, as 
if there were no vitality in it or power, 
but that which is adapted to be effi- 
cient — earnest, sincere, hearty, perse- 
vering. There is but a single word in 
the original to answer to the translation 
effectual fervent. Macknight and Dod- 
dridge suppose that the reference is to 
a kind of prayer 'inwrought by the 
Spirit,' or the * inwrought prayer ;* but 
the whole force of the original is ex- 
pressed by the word energetic, or ear» 
nest. ^ Of a righteous man. Th« 
quality on which the success of the 
prayer depends is not the talent, learn- 
ing, rank, wealth, or office of the man 
who prays, but the fact that he is ft 
« righteous man ;' that is, a good man, 
and this may be found in the ranks of 
the poor as certainly as the rich ; among 
laymen as well as among the ministers 
of religion ; among slaves as well as 
among their masters. IT Avaikth much, 
laxvtt* Is strong; has efficacy; pre- 
vails. The idea of strength or power 
is that which enters into the word; 
strength that overcomes resistance and 
secures the object Comp. Matt vii. 
28. Acts xix. 16. Rev. xii. 8. It has 
been said that * prayer moves the arm 
that moves the world ;' and if there is 
any thing that can prevail with God it 
is prayer — humble, fervent, earnest pe- 
titioning. We have no power to con- 
trol him ; we cannot dictate or prescribe 
to him ; we cannot resist him in the 
execution of his purposes ; but we may 
ASK him for what we desire, and he 
has graciously said that such asking 
may effect much for our own good and 
the good of our fellow-men. Nothing 
has been more clearly demonstrated in 
the history of the world than that 
prayer is effectual in obtaining bless- 
ings from God, and in accomplishing 
great and valuable purposes. It has 
indeed no intrinsic power, but God has 
graciously purposed that his favour 
shall be granted to those who call upon 
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17 Elias was a mau subject to 
like passiouB as we are, and he 
•prayed ' earnestly that it might 

a 1 Ki. 17. 1. 1 or, in prayer. 

blKi. 18. 42, 45. 
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not rain; and it rained not on 
the earth by the space of three 
years and six months. 

18 And he prayed again, ^ and 



hiiB, and that what no mere human 
]K>wer can effect should be produced 
by Ai> power in answer to prayer. 

17 Elia$, The common way of 
wjriting the word Elijah in the New 
TesUment. Matt xi. 14; xvi. 14; 
xviu 3, dec IT Wag a man sulged to 
Uhg paasiona as we are. This does 
not mean that Elijah was pauionate 
in the sense in which that word is now 
commonly used ; that is» that he was 
excitable or irritable, or that he was 
tb^ victim of the same corrupt passions 
and propensities to which other* men 
are aubject, but that he was like affeU- 
edg that he was capable of suflering 
the same things, or being afiected in 
the same manner. In other words, he 
was a mere man, subject to the same 
weaknesses and infirmities as other 
men. Comp. Notes on Acts xiv. 15. 
T(ie apostle is illustrating the efficacy 
of prayer. In doing this he refers to 
an undoubted case where prayer had 
Buch efficacy. But to this it might be 
objected that Blgah was a distinguished 
prophet, and that it was reasonable to 
suppose that his prayer would be heard. 
It might be said that his example 
could not be adduced to prove that the 
prayers of those who were not favoured 
with such advantages would be heard, 
and especially that it could not be ar- 
gued from hia case that the prayers of 
the ignorant, and of the weak, and of 
cbildrep and of servants, would be an- 
swered. To meet thi»» the apostle says 
thai he was a mere man; with the 
same natural propensities and infirmi- 
ties as other men» apd that therefore 
his case is one which should encourage 
all to pray. It was an instance of the 
efficacy of prayer, and not an illustra- 
tion of the power of a prophet* H And 
he prayed earneatly* Gr. < He prayed 



with prayer* — a Hebraism to denote 
that he prayed earnestly. Comp. Luke 
xxii, 15. This manner of speaking ia 
common in Hebrew. Comp. 1 Sam. 
xxvL ti5. Ps. cxviii. 18. Lam. i. 2. 
The reference here is undoubtedly to 
1 Kings xvii. 1. In that place, how- 
ever, it is not said that Elijah prayed^ 
but that he said, *^ As the Lord God of 
Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there 
shall not be dew nor rain these three 
years but according to my word." 
Either James interprets this as a prayer, 
because it could be accompUsbed only 
by prayer, or he atates what had been 
handed down by tradition ae the way 
in which the miracle waa efiected. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
prayer was employed in the case, for 
even the miracles of the Saviour were 
accomplished in connection with prayer. 
John xi. 41, 42. IT Thai it might not 
rain* Not to gratify any private re- 
sentment of his, but as a punishment 
on the land for the idolatry which pre- 
vailed in the time of Ahab. Famine 
was one of the principal methods by 
which God punished his people for 
their uns. % And it rained not an 
the earth. On the land of Palestine, 
for so the word earth is frequently un« 
derstood in the Bible. See Notes on 
Luke H. 1. There is no reason to 
suppose that the famine extended be- 
yond the country that was subject to 
Ahab. 7 By the space* For the time. 
IT Of three years and six months. See 
this explained in the Notea on Luke 
iv. 2$. Comp. Lightfoot, Hore He* 
braicffi, on Luke iv. 25. 

18. And he prayed again. Th6 
allusion here seems to be to 1 Kings 
xviii. 42, 45, though it is not expressly 
said there that he prayed* Perhaps it 
might be fairly gathered from the nar* 
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the heaven gave rain, and the 
earth brought forth her fruit 
19 Brethren, if any of you do 

aMat. 18. 15. 
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rative that he did pray, or at least that 
would be the presumption, for he put 
himself into a natural attitude of prayer. 
MHe cast himself down upon the earth, 
and put his &ce between his knees." 
1 Kings xTiii. 45^. In such circam- 
•tanoes it is to be fairly presumed that 
sueh a man would pray ; but it is re- 
markable that it is not expressly men- 
tioned, and quite as remarkable that 
James should have made his argument 
turn on a thing which is not expressly 
mentioned, but which seems to have 
been a matter of inference* It seems 
probable to me, therefore, that there 
was some tradition on which he relied, 
or that it was a common interpretation 
of the passage in 1 Kings, that Elijah 
prayed earnestly, and that ttus was 
generally believed by those to whom the 
apostle wrote. Of the fact that ISIijah 
Was a man of prayer, no one could doubt ; 
and in these circumstances the tradition 
and common betief were sufficient to 
justify the argument which is employed 
here. IT And the heaven gave rain. 
The clouds gave rain. « The heaven 
was black with clouds and wind, and 
there was a great rain." 1 Kings xviii. 
45. H And the earth brought forth 
her fruit. The famine ceased, and the 
land again became productive. The 
case referred to here was indeed a mi- 
racle, but it was a case of the power 
of pratfert and therefore to the point. 
tf Ood would work a miracle in answer 
to prayer, it is reasonable to presume 
that he will bestow upon us the bless- 
ings which we need in the same way. 
19. Brethren, if any of you do err 
from the truth. Either doctrinally 
and speculatively, by embracing error ; 
or practically, by foiling into sinful 
practices. Either of these may be 
ealled • erring from the truth,' because 
they are contraiy to what the troth 
10« 



err from the ^ruth, and one ' 
convert him, 

20 Let him know, that he 
which converteth the sinner from 



teaches and requires. What is here 
said does not appear to have any con- 
nection with what precedes, but the 
apostle seems to have supposed that 
such a case might occur ; and, in the 
conclasion of the epistle, he called their 
attention to the importance of endea- 
vouring lo save an erring brother, if 
such an instance should happen. The 
exhortation would be proper in addnese- 
ing a letter to any church, or in pub- 
licly addressing any congregation. 
1 And one convert him. This does 
not mean convert him at a sinner, at 
regenerate him, but turn him from the 
error of his way ; bring him back from 
his wanderings ; re-establish him in the 
truth, and in the practice of virtue and 
religion. So far as the word used here 
is concerned (ift*(ftQi^)i he who had 
erred from the truth, and who was to 
be converted, may have been a true 
Christian before. The word means 
simply to turn — sc, from his way of 
error. See Notes on Luke xxii. 82. 

20. Let him know. Let him who 
converts the other know for bis en- 
couragement. IT T%at he which con- 
4ferteth the einnerfrom the error of hie 
way. Any sinner; any one who has 
done wrong. This is a general princi- 
ple applicable to this case and to all 
others of the same kind. It is a uni- 
\ersal truth that he who tarns a sinner 
from a wicked path does a work which 
is acceptable to God, and which will in 
some way receive tokens of his appro- 
bation. Comp. Deut. xii. 8. No work 
which man can perform is more ac- 
ceptable to God ; none will be followed 
with higher rewards. In the language 
which is used here by the apostle, it is 
evidently intended not to deny that suc- 
cess in converting a sinner, or in reclaim- 
ing one from the error of bis ways, is to 
b« traced to the graoa of God; hot the 
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the error of his way shall save a 

aPr. 10. 12. IPc. 4.8. 



apostle here refers only to the divine 
feeling towards the individual who 
•hall «ttempt it, and the rewards which 
^e may hope to receive. The reward 
bestowed, the good intended and done, 
would be the same as if the individual 
were able to do the work himseiC God 
approves and loves his aims and efforts, 
though the success is ultimately to be 
traced to himselE f Shall soot a soul 
from death. It has been doubled 
whether this refers to his own soul, or 
to the soul of him who is converted. 
Several manuscripts, and the Vulgate, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic versions, 
here read, <Am soul.' The most natu- 
lal interpretation of the passage is, to 
refer it to the soul of the one converted 
rather than of him who converts him. 
This accords better with the uniform 
teaching of the New Testament, since 
It is nowhere else taught that the me- 
thod of saving our souls is by convert- 
ing others ; and this interpretation will 
meet all that the scope of the passage 
demands. The object of the apostle is 
to present a motive for endeavouring 
to convert one who has wandered away ; 
and assuredly a suflScient motive for 
that is furnished in the fact that by 
this means an immortal soul would be 
saved from eternal ruin. The word 
death here must refer to eternal death, 
or to future punishment. There is no 
other death which the soul is in danger 
of dying. The body dies and mouIdeA 
away, but the soul is immortal. The 
apostle cannot mean that he would 
save the soul from annihilation, for it 
is in no danger of that This passage 
proves, then, that there is a death which 
the soul may die ; that there is a con- 
dition which may properly be called 
death as a consequence of sin; and 
that the soul will suffer that unless, it 
is converted. 1 And shall hide a mul- 
titude of eine. Shall cover them over 
so that they shall not be seen ; that is, 



sou] from death, and shall bide' 
a multitude of sins. 



they shall not be punished. This must 
mean either the sins which he has com- 
mitted who is thus converted and saved, 
or the sins of him who converts him. 
Whichever is the meaning, a strong 
motive is presented for endeavouriag 
to save a sinner from the error of his 
ways. It is not easy to determine 
which is the true sense. Expositors 
have been about equally divided respect* 
ing the meaning. Doddridge adopts 
substantially bUh interpretetions, para- 
phrasing it, «not only procuring the 
pardon of those committed by the con- 
vert, but also engaging God to IooIl 
with greater indulgence on his own 
character, and to be less ready to mark 
severely what he has done amiss." 
The Jews regarded it as a meritorious 
act to turn a sinner from the error of 
his ways, and it is possible that James 
may have had some of their maxims in 
his eye. Comp. Clarke, m /oe. Though 
it may not be possible to determine 
with certeinty whether the apostle here 
refers to the sins of him who converto 
another, or of him who is converted, 
yet it seems to me that the reference is 
probably to the latter, for the following 
reasons : (1.) Such an interpretation 
will meet all that is fairly implied in 
the language. (2.) This interpretation 
will furnish a strong motive for what 
the apostle expecte us to do. The 
motive presented is, according to this, 
that sin will not be punished. But 
this is always a good motive for put- 
ting forth efforte in the cause of religion, 
and quite as powerful when drawn 
from our doing good to others as when 
applied to ourselves. (3.) This is a 
safe interpretation; the other is at- 
tended with danger. According to 
this, the effort would be one of pure 
benevolence, and there would be no 
danger of depending on what we do 
as a ground of acceptance with God. 
The other interpretation would seem 
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to teach that our sina might be forgiven 
on some other ground than that of the 
atonement — by virtue of some act of 
oar owp. And (4.) There might be 
danger, if it be supposed that this refers 
to the fact that our sins are to be co- 
vered up by this act, of supposing that 
by endeavouring to convert others we 
may live in sin with impunity; that 
however we live we shall be safe if we 
lead others to repentance and salvation. 
If the motive be the simple desire to 
hide the sins of others ; to procure their 
pardon; to save a soul from death 
without any supposition that by that 
we are making an atonement for our 
own sins, it is a good one, a safe one. 
But if the idea is that by this act we 
are making some atonement for our 
own offences, and that we may thus 
work out a righteousness of our own, 
the idea is one that is every way dan- 
gerous to the great doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, and is contrary to the 
whole teaching of the Bible. For these 
reasons it seems to me that the true 
interpretation is, that the passage refers 
to the sins of others, not our own ; and 
that the simple motive here presented 
is, that in this way we may save a fel: 



low sinner from being punished for hit 
sins. It may be added, in the conclu- 
sion of the Notes on this epistle, that 
this motive is one which is sufficient 
to stimulate us to great and constant 
efforts to save others. Sin is the 
source of all the evil in the universe, 
and the great object which a benevo- 
lent heart ought to have should be that 
its desolating effects may be stayed : 
that the sinner may be pardoned ; and 
that the guilty soul may be saved from 
its consequencee in the future world. 
This is the design of God in the plan 
of redemption ; this was the object of 
the Saviour in giving himself to die ; 
this is the purpose of the Holy Spirit 
in renewing and sanctifying the soul ; 
and this is the great end of all those 
acts of divine providence by which the 
sinner is warned and turned to God. 
When we come to die, as we shall 
soon, it will give us more pleasure to 
be able to recollect that we have been 
the means of saving one soul from 
death, than to have enjoyed all the 
pleasures which sense can furnish, or 
to have gained all the honour and wealth 
which the world can give. 
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Thb first epistle of Peter has never been donbted to be the prodaction of the 
apostle of that name. While there were doubts respecting the genaineoess of 
the second epistle (see Intro, to that epistle, § 1), the unvarying testimony of his- 
tory, and the uniform belief of the church, ascribe this epistle to him. Indeed, 
there is no ancient writing whatever of which there is more certainty 'm regard 
to the authorship. 

The history of Peter is so fully detailed in the New Testament, that it is not 
necessary to go into any extended statement of his biography in order to an 
exposition of his epistles. No particular light would be reflected on them 
from the details of his life ; and in order, therefore, to their exposition, it is 
not necessary to have any farther information of him than what is contained in 
the New Testament itself. Those who may wish to obtain all the knowledge 
of his life which can now be had, may find ample details in Lardner, vol. vi. 
pp. 203 — 254, ed. London, 1829; Koppe, Proleg.; and Bacon's Lives of the 
Apostles, pp. 43 — 286. There are some questions, however, which it is im- 
portant to consider in order to an intelligent understanding of his epistles. 

§ 1. T%e persona to whom the first Epistle was addressed. 
This epistle purports to have been addressed «to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Gappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia." All these were 
provinces of Asia Minor, and there is no difiiculty, therefore, in regard to the 
places where those to whom the epistle was written resided. The only ques- 
tion is, who they were who are thus designated as * strangers scattered abroad,' 
or strangers of the dispersion (HapsTttSrifioci StwfTtopa^)' Comp. Notes on ch. 
i. 1. In regard to this, various opinions have been held. 

(1.) That they were native-born Jews, who had been converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. Of this opinion were Eusebius, Jerome, Grotius, Besa, Mill, Gave, 
and others. The principal argument for this opinion is, the appellation given 
to them, ch. i. 1, < strangers scattered abroad,* and what is said in ch. ii. 9 ; iii. 
6, which it is supposed is language which would be applied only to those of 
Hebrew extraction. 

(2.) A second opinion has been that the persons to whom it was sent were 
all of Gentile origin. Of this opinion were Procopius, Cassiodorus, and more 
recently Wetstein. This belief is founded chiefly on such passages as the fol- 
lowing, ch. i. 18 ; ii. 10; iv. 3, which are supposed to show that they who 
were thus addressed were formerly idoiaten. 
(cxvi) 



(3.) A third opinion has heen that they were Gentilee by birth, bttt had been 
lewish proselytes, or « Proselytes of the Gate/ and had then been converted to 
Christianity. This sentiment was defended by Michaelis, chiefly on the ground 
that the phrase in ch. i. 1, 'strangers of the dispersion/ when followed by the 
name of a heathen country or people, in the genitive case, denotes the Jews 
who were dispersed there, and yet that there is evidence in the epistle that they 
were not native-born Jews. 

(4.) A fourth opinion has been that the persons referred to were not Jews in 
general, but those of the ten tribes who had wandered from Babylon and the 
adjacent regions into Asia Minor. This opinion is mentioned by Miehaelis as 
having been entertained by some persons, but no reasons are assigned for it. 

(5.) A fifth opinion has been that the persons referred to were Christians, 
converted from both Jews and Gentiles, with no particular reference to their 
extraction ; that there were those among them who had been converted from 
the Jews, and those who had been Gentiles, and that the apostle addresses them 
aa Christians, though employing language such as the Jews had been accus- 
tomed to when speaking of those of their own nation who were scattered abroad. 
This is the opinion of Lardner, Estius, Whitby, Wolfius, and Doddridge. 

That this last opinion is the correct one, seems to me to be clear from the 
epistle itself. Nothing can be plainer than that the apostle, while in the main 
he addresses Christians as such, whether they had been Jews or heathen, yet 
occasionally makes such allusions, and uses such language, as to show that he 
had his eye, at one time, on some who had been Jews, and again on some who 
had been pagans^ This is clear, I think, from the following considerations : 

1. The address of the epistle is general, not directed particularly either to the 
Jews or to the Grentiles. Thus in ch. v. 14, he says, ** Peace be with you all 
that are in Christ Jesus." From this it would seem that the epistle was ad- 
dressed to a//' true Christians in the region designated in ch. i. 1. But no one 
can doubt that there were Christians there who had been Jews, and also those 
who had been Gentiles. The same thing is apparent from the second epistle, 
for it is certain from 3 Pet. iii. 2, that the second epistle was addressed to the 
same persons as the first. But the address in the second epistle is to Christians 
residing in Asia Minor, without particular reference to their origin. Thus in 
eh. i. 1, ** To them that have obtained like precious faith with us through the 
righteousnesa of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ." The same thing is appa- 
fent also from the address of the first epistle ; <« To the elect strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus," &c. That is, * to the strangers of the dispersion who are 
ebosen, or who are true Chriatians, scattered abroad.' The term « elect' is one 
which would apply to all who were Christians ; and the phrase < the strangers 
ef the dispersion,' is that which one who had been educated as a Hebrew would 
be likely to apply to those whom he regarded as the people of God dwelling 
oat of Palestine. The Jews were accustomed to use this expression to denote 
their owA people who were dispersed among the Grentiles, and nothing would 
he more natural than that one who had been educated as a Hebrew and then 
converted to Christianity, as Peter had been, should apply this phrase indiseri- 
ninately to Christians living outef Palestine. See the Notes on the passage. 
These considerations make it clear that in writing this epistle he had reference 
to Christians as $ucht and meant that all who were Christians in the parts of 
Asia Minor which he mentions (ch. i. 1), should regard the epistle as addressed 
to them. Yet, 

2. Theie are lome allusions in the epistle whieh look as if a part of them ai 
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least had been Jews before their convenaon, or Kurh as a Jew would better Qn* 
derstand than a Gentile would. Indeed, nothina ia more probable tban that 
there were Jewish conTorts in that region. We know that there were many 
Jews in Asia Minor, and from the AcU of the Apostles it is morally certain 
that not a few of them had been converted to the Christian faith under the la- 
bours of Paul Of the allusions of the kind referred to in the epistle, the fol- 
lowing may be taken as specimens: "But ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people." ch. ii. 9. This is such language 
as was commonly used by the Jews when addressing their own countrymen as 
the people of God, and would seem to imply that to some of those at least to 
whom the epistle was addressed, it was language which would be familiar. 
See also ch. iii. 6. It should be said, however, that these passages are not 
poniive proof that any among them were Hebrews. While it is true that 
it is such language as would be natnralljf employed in addressing those who 
were, and while it supposes an acquaintance among them with the Old Tes- 
tament, it is also true that it is such language as one who had himself been 
educated as an Hebrew would not unnaturally employ when addressing any 
whom he regarded as the people of God. 

3. The passages in the epistle which imply that many of those to whom it 
was addrestod had been Gentiles or idolaters, are still more clear. Such pas- 
sages are the following : ** As obedient children, not feshioning yourselves ac- 
cording to your former lusts in your ignorance.'* ch. i. 14. « This,** says Dr. 
Lardner, <* might be very pertinently said to men converted from Gentilism to 
Christianity ; but no such thing is ever said by the apostles concerning the 
Jewish people who had been favoured with the divine revelation, and had the 
knowledge of the true God." So in ch. ii. 9, Peter speaks of them as ** having 
been called out of darkness into marvellous light." The word 'darkness' is one 
which would be naturally applied to those who bad been heathens, but would 
not be likely to be applied to those who had had the knowledge of God as re- 
vealed in the Jewish Scriptures. So in ch. ii. 10, it is ekpressly said of them, 
«< which in time past was not a people, but are now the people of God"— lan- 
guage which would not be applied to those who had been Jews. So also ch* 
iv. 3, « For the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of 
the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, 
banqoetings, and abominable idolatries." Though the apostle here uses the 
word * U8,* grouping himself with them, yet it cannot be supposed that he means 
to charge himself with these things. It is a mild and gentle way of speech, 
adopted not to give offence, and is such language as a minister of the gospel 
would now use, who felt that he was himself a sinner, in addressing a church 
made up of many individuals. Though it might be true that he had not been 
guilty of the particular offences which he specifies, yet in speaking in the name 
of the church, he would use the term we, and use it honestly and correctly. It 
would be tnie that the church had been formerly guilty of these things ; and 
this would be a much more mild, proper, and effective method of address, than 
to say you. But the passages adduced here prove conclusively that some of 
those whom Peter addresses in the epistle had been formerly idolaters, and had 
been addicted to the sins which idolaters are accustomed to commit 

These considerations make it clear that the epistle was addressed to those 
Christians in general who were scattered throughout the various provinces of 
Asia Minor which are specified in ch. i. 1, whether they had been Jews or Gen- 
tiles. It is probable that the great body of them had been converted from the 
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beatheoy thoDgh there were doubtless Jewish converts intermiiigled with tbein» 
end Peter uses such language as would be natural for one who had been a Jew 
himself in addressing those whom he now regarded as the chosen of God. 

§ 2. The time and place of writing the Epistle. 

On this point also there has been no little diversity of opinion. The only 
designation of the place where it was written which occurs in the epistle is in 
ch. V. 13 : "The church that is at Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth 
you." From this it is clear that it was written at Baby Ion , hat still there has 
been no little difference of opinion as to what place is meant here by Babylon. 
Some have supposed that it refers to the well-known place of that name on the 
Euphrates ; others to a Babylon situated in Lower Egypt ; others to Jerusalem 
or Rome, represented as Babylon. The claims of each of these places it ia 
proper to examine. The order in which this is done is not material. 

(I.) The opinion that the < Babylon' mentioned in the epistle refers to a place 
of that name in Egypt, not far from Cairo. This opinion was held by Pearson 
and Le Clerc, and by most of the Coptic interpreters, who have endeavoured 
to vindicate the honour of their own country, Egypt, as a place where one of 
the books of Scripture was composed. See Koppe, Proleg. 12. That there 
was such a place in Egypt, there can be no doubt It was a small town to the 
north*east of Cairo, where there was a strong castle in the time of Strabo (L 17, 
p. 807), in which, under Tiberias, there were quartered three Roman legions^ 
designed to keep the Egyptians in order. But there is little reason to suppose 
that there were many Jews there, or that a church was early collected there. 
The Jews would have been little likely to resort to a place which was merely 
a Roman garrison, nor would the apostles have been likely to go early to such 
a place to preach the gospeL Comp. Basnage, Ant. 36, num. xxviL As Lard- 
ner well remarks, if Peter had written an epistle from Egypt, it would have 
been likely to have been from Alexandria. Besides, there is not for the first 
four centuries, any notice of a church at Babylon in Egypt ; a fact which can 
hardly be accounted for, if it had been supposed that one of the sacred books had 
been composed there. Lardner, voL vi. 265. It may be added, also, that 9M 
there was another place of that name on the Euphrates, a place much better 
known, and which would be naturally supposed to be the one referred to, it 
is probable that if the epistle had been composed at the Babylon in Egypt, there 
would have been something said clearly to distinguish it. If the epistle wa« 
written at the Babylon on the Euphrates, so well known was that place that no 
one would be likely to understand that the Babylon in Egypt was the plaeo 
referred to ; on the other supposition, however, nothing would be more likely 
than that a mistake should occur. 

(2.) Others have supposed that Jerusalem is intended, and that the name was 
given to it on account of its wickedness, and because it resembled Babylon. 
This was the opinion of Capellus, Spanheim, Haidouin, and some others. But 
the objections to this are obvious: (1.) There is no evidence that the name 
Babylon was ever given to Jerusalem, or so given to it as to make it commonly 
ooderatood that that was the place intended when the term was employed. If not 
so^ its use would be likely to lead those to whom the epistle was addressed into 
a mistake. (2.) There is every reason to suppose that an apostle in writing a 
letter, if he mentioned the place at all where it was written, would mention the 
real name. So Paul uniformly does. (3.) The name Babylon is not one- 
which an apostle would be likely to give to Jemsaiem; cartaiDly not as th« 
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name by which it was to be familiarly known. (4.) If the epiitle had been 
written there, there is no conceivable reason why the name of the place ahoold 
not have been mentioned. 

(3.) Others have sapposed that Rome is intended by the name Babylon. 
This was the opinion of many of the Fathers, and also of Bede, Valcsius, Gro- 
tius. Gave, Whitby, and Lardner. The principal reasons for this are, that such 
is the testimony of Papias, Easebins and Jerome ; and that at that time Baby- 
lon on the Euphrates was destroyed. See Lardner. But the objections to thia 
opinion seem to me to be insuperable. (1.) There is no evidence that at that 
early period the name Babylon was giTen to Rome, nor were there any existing 
reasons why it should be. The name is generally supposed to have been ap- 
plied to it by John, in the book of Revelation (ch. xvi. 19 ; xvii. 6 ; xviii. 10, 
31), but this was probably long after this epistle was written, and for reasons 
which did not exist in the time of Peter. There is no evidence that it was 
given frmiliarly to it in the time of Peter, or even at all until after his death. 
CertMn it is, that it was not given so familiarly to it that when the name 
Babyhn was mentioned it would be generally understood that Rome was in- 
tended. Bat the only reason which Peter could have had for mentioning the 
name Babylon at all was to convey some definite and certain information to 
those to whom he virrote. (2.) As has been already observed, the apostlea 
when they sent an epistle to the churches, and mentioned a place as the one 
where the epistle was written, were accustomed to mention the real place. (3.) 
It would be hardly consistent with the dignity of an apostle, or any grave writer, 
to make use of what would be regarded as a nkkname, when suggesting the 
name of the place when he then was. (4.) If Rome had been meant, it woold 
have been hardly respectful to the ehureh there which sent the salutetion — Mfhe 
church that is at Babylon, elected together with you"— *to have given it this 
name. Peter mentions the church with respect and kindness, and yet it 
would have been scarcely regarded as kind to mention it as a < church in 
Babyhn^ if he used the term Babylon, as he must have done on such a suppo- 
sition, to denote a place of eminent depravity. (5.) The testimony of the Fa- 
thers on this subject does not demonstrate that Rome was the plaee intended. 
So far as appears from the extracto relied on by Lardner, they do net give this 
as hiaterieal teiHmony, but as their own interpretation, and from any thing that 
appears, we are as well qualified to interpret the word as they were. (6.) In 
regard to the objection that Babylon was at that time destroyed, it may be re- 
marked that this is true so far as the original splendour of the city was eon 
osrned, but still there may have been a sufficient population there to have con- 
slitated a church. The destruction of Babylon was gradual. It had not be- 
^me an utter desert in the time of the apostles. In the first oentory of the 
Christian era a part of it was inhabited, though the greater portion of ito former 
site was a waste. See Notes on Isa. xiii. 19. Comp. Diod. Sic, ii. 27. All 
that time, there is no improbability in supposing that a Christian church may 
have existed there. It sho«rid be added here, however, that on the supposition 
that the word Babylon refers to Rome, resto nArly all the evidence which 
the Roman Catholics can adduce that the apostle Peter was ever at Rome at 
•II. There is nothing else in the New Testament that furnishes the slightest 
proof that he ever was there. The only passage on which Beltarmine reHee 
to show that Peter was at Rome, is the very passage now under consideration. 
•«That Peter was one time at Rome,'* he says, » we show firet from the tesli- 
mtmy of Peter binself, who thus speaks at the end of his firsi epiatie : <The 
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drareh that is at Babylon, elected together with yoa, aaluteth yoa«' " He doee 
not pretend to cite any other evidence from Scripture than this ; nor does any 
other writer. 

(4.) There remains the fourth opinion, that the well-known Babylon on the 
Eai^irates was the place where the epistle was written. This was the opinion 
of Erasmus, Drusios, Lightfoot, Bengel, Wetstein, Basnage, Beausobre, and 
others. That this is the correct opinion seems to me to be clear from the foU- 
lowing considerations: (a) It is the most natural and obvious interpretation. 
It is that which woold occur to the great mass of the readers of the New Tes- 
tament now, and is that which would have been naturally adopted by those to 
whom the epistle was sent The word Babyian, without something to give it 
a different application, would have been Understood anywhere to denote the 
well-known place on the Euphrates. (6) There is, as has been observed already, 
no improbability that there was a Christian church there, but there are several 
circumstances which render it probable that this would be the case: (1.) Bab/. 
Ion had been an important place, and its history was such, and its relation to 
the Jews such, as to make it probable that the attention of the apostles would 
be turned to it. (2.) The apostles, according to all the traditions which we 
have respecting them, travelled extensively in the East, and nothing would be 
more natural than that they should visit Babylon. (3.) There were many Jews 
of the captivity remaining in that region, and it would be in the highest degree 
probable that they would seek to carry the gospel to their own countrymen 
there. See Koppe, Prolog., pp. 16— -18. Jos. Ant., B. xy., ch. ii., § 2 ; eh. ilL, 
§ I. Philo. De Yirtut, p. 687. 

These considerations make it clear that the place where the epistle was writ- 
ten was Babylon on the Euphrates, the place so celebrated in ancient sacred 
and profane history.. If this be the correct view, then this is a fact of much 
interest, as showing that even in apostolic times there was a true church in a 
place <mee so distinguished for splendour and wickedness, snd so memorable for 
its acts in oppressing the ancient people of Grod. Our information respecting 
this chureh, however, ceases here. We know not by whom it was founded ; 
we know not who were its pastors, nor do we know how long it survived. As 
- Babylon, however, continueid rapidly to decline, so that in the second century 
nothing remained but the walls (oomp. Notes on.Isa. xiii. 19), there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the church long existed there. Soon the ancient city be- 
came a heap of ruins, and excepting that now and then a Christian traveller or 
missionary has visited it, it is not known that a prayer has been offered there 
from generation to generation, or that amidst the desolations there has been a 
single worshipper of the true God. See this subject examined at length in 
Bacon's Lives of the Apostles, pp. 268 — ^263. 

In regard to the time when this first epistle was written, nothing certainly 
can be determined. There are no marks of time in the epistle itself, and there 
are no certain data from which we can determine when it was composed. 
Lardner supposes that it was in the year 63, or 64, or at the latest, 66 ; Mi 
ehaelis, that it was about the year 60. If it was written at Babylon, it was 
probably some time between the year 58 and 61. The time is not material, 
and it is impossible now to determine it. 

§ 3. The eharaetensHea of the First Epiatk of Peter. 
1.) The epistles of Peter are distinguished for great tenderness of mannei, 
for bringing forward prominently the most consolatory parts of the gospel 
U 



and 
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He wrote to those who were in affliction ; he was himself ati old man (2 Pet* 
i; 14); be expected soon to be with his Saviour; he had nearly done with tho 
conflicts and toils of life ; and it was nataral that he should direct his eye on 
ward, and should dwell on those things in the gospel which were adapted to 
support and comfort the soul. There is, therefore, scarcely any part of the 
New Testament where the ripe and mellow Christian will find more ttuit is 
adapted to his matured feelings, or to which he will more naturally tlirn. 

(2.) There is great compactness and tersenesbs of thought in his epistleft 
They seem to be composed of a succession of texU, each one fitted to constitute 
the subject of a discourse. There is more that a pastor would like to preach on 
in fli course of expository lectures, and less that he would be disposed' to piss 
over as not so wdl adapted to the purposes of public instruetioii, than in almost 
any other part of the New Testament. There is almost nothing that ia' I6cai 
or of temporary interest ; there are no discussions about points {lerlaining to 
Jewish customs such as we meet with in Paul ; there is little that pertains par«- 
ticnlarly to one age of the world or country. Almoet all that he has written is 
of universal applicability to Christians, and msy be niad with as much interest 
atid profit now by us a^ by the people to whom his epistles were addlessed; 

(3.) There is evidence id the epistles of Peter that the author was well ac- 
quainted with the writings of the apostle Paul. See this point iUustrated at 
length in Eichhom, Einleitung in das Neue Tea. viii. 60&— 618, § 284, and 
MichaeUs, Intro., vol. iv. p. 323, seq. Peter himself speaks of bis acquaintance 
with the epistles of Paul, arid ranks them with the inspired writings. 2 Pet. 
iii. 15, 16. ** Even as our beloved brother Paul ailso, according to the wisdom 
given unto him, hath written unto yon ; as also in all his epistles, speaking in 
them of these things ; in which are sodie things hard to be understood^ which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction." Indeed, to any one who will attentively compare 
the epistles of Peter with those of Paul, it will be apparent that he was ac- 
quainted with the writings of the apostle of the Gentiles, and had become so 
familiar with the modes of expression which be employed that be naturally fell 
into it There is that kind of coincidence which would be expected when one 
was accustomed to read what another had written, and when he had great re- 
spect for him, but not that when there was a purpose to borrow or copy from 
him. This will be apparent by a reference to a few paraUel ] 



Eph. i. 3. Blessed be the God and 1 Pet. i. 3. Blessed be the Go^ and 

Father of our Losd Jesus Christ See Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
also 2 Cor. i. 3. 

Col. iii. 8. But now ye also put off 1 Pet ii. 1. Wherefore laying aside 

all these ; anger, wrath, malice, bias- all malice, and all guile, and hypocri- 

pbemy, filthy communication out of sies, and envies, and all evil speak- 

your mouth. ings. 

Eph. V. 22. Wives, submit your- 1 Pet iii. 1. Likewise ye wives, be 

selves to your own husbands as unto in subjection to your own husbands, 
the Lord. 

Eph. V. 21. Submitting yourselves 1 Pet v. 6. Yea, all of you be suU- 

one to another in the fear of God. ject one to another. 

1 These, v. 6. Let us watch and be 1 Pet v. 8. Be sober : be vigilant, 

sober. [In the Greek the same words, thoofh 

me order is reversed.] 
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1 Cor. xvL 20. Greet ye one an- 
other with «n holy kits. 2 Cor. xiii. 12. 
Rom. xvi. 16. 1 Thess. y. 26. 

Rom. viii. 18. The glory that shall 
be revealed unto ue. 

RooB. iv.' 24. If ^e belieVe oti him 
that raised up Jesus our Lord from the 
dead. 

Rom. xiii. 1, 3, 4. Let erery soul 
be siH>ject unto the higher , powers, 
f^oir there is no power but of God ; tSe 
powers that be are ordaiiied of God: . . 
Bo that which is good, and thou sfaalt 
have praise of the saihe. . . For he is a 
minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that dbeth evil. See 
also the following passages : 

Rom, xii. 6, T. 

1 Tim. ii. 9. 

I Tim. V. 6. 



1 Pet. V. 14. Greet ye one another 
with a kiss of love (iy ^cX^^ia^* 

1 Pet. V. 1. The gloxy that shall be 
revealed. 

1 Pet. 1.21. Who by him do be- 
lieve in God, that raised him lip from 
the dead. 

1 Pet ii. 13, 14. Submit yourselvea 
to every ordinance of man lor the 
Lord's sake ; whiether it be to the 
king, fluB supreme ; or unto governors, 
as unto them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evil doers, and for 
the praise of them thit do well. 



1 I^eL iv. 10. 
1 Pet. iii, 3. 
1 Pet iii. 6. 



These ooincidences are not such as would occur between two authors waeo 
one had no acquaintance with the writings of the other, aUd they thus demon- 
strate, what may be hnpUed, in 2 Pet iii. 15, that Peter was fiimiliar with. the 
epistles of Paul. This also would seem to imply that the epistles of Paul 
were in general circulation. 

(4.) <«In the structure of his periods," Mys Michaelis, «St Peter has this 
peculiarity, that he is fond of beginning a sentence in such a manner that it 
•halt refer to a principal word in the preceding. The consequence of this lOruc* 
tore is, that the sentences, instead of being rounded, according to the manner 
of the Greeks, are drawn out to a great length ; and in many places where we 
ifaould expect that a sentence would be closed, a new clause is attached, and 
aiiother again to this, so that before the whole period comes to an end, it con- 
tfllins parts which, at this commencement of the period, do not aptpear to have 
been designed for it." This niknner of writing is alto found often in the epis* 
ties of Paul. 

The etononicai authority of Uiis epistle has never been disputed. For a view 
of liMf contmti of it» see the anAlyses prefixed to the several chapter*. 
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PETER, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to the strangers scat- 

aAc&4. 
CHAPTER L 

AJTALTSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

This epistle was evidently addressed 
to those who were passing through se- 
vere trials, and probably to those who 
were, at that time, enduring persecu- 
tion, ch. i. 6,7; iii. 14; vi. 1, 12—19. 
The main object of this chapter is to 
comfort them in their trials ; to suggest 
aiich considerations as would enable 
them to bear them with the right spirit, 
and to show the sustaining, elevating, 
and purifying power o( the gospel. In 
doing this, the apostle adverts to the 
following considerations : 

1. He reminds them that they were 
the elect of God ; that they had been 
chosen according to his foreknowledge, 
by the sanctifying agency of the Holy 
Ghost, and in order that they might be 
obedient vs. 1, 2. 

2. He reminds them of the lively 
hope to which they had been begotten, 
and of the inheritance that was reserved 
for them in heaven. That inheritance 
was incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
glorious ; it would be certainly theirs, 
for they would be kept by the power 
of God unto it, though now they were 
subjected to severe trials, vs. 3 — 6. 

3. Even now they could rejoice in 
hope of that inheritance (ver. 6) ; their 
trial was of great importance to them- 
selves in order to test the genuineness 
of their piety (ver. 7); and in the 
midst of all their sufferings they could 



tared • throughout Pontus, Gala- 
tia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bi- 
thynia, 



rejoice in the love of their unseen 
Saviour (ver. 8) ; and they would cer- 
tainly obtain the great object for which 
they bad believed — the salvation of 
their souls, ver. 9. By these considera- 
tions the apostle would reconcile them 
to their sufferings ; for they would thus 
show the genuineness and value of 
Christian piety, and would be admitted 
at last to higher honour. 

4. The apostle proceeds, in order 
further to reconcile them to their suffer- 
ings, to say that the nature of the sal- 
vation which they would receive had 
been an object of earnest inquiry by th« 
prophets. They had searchcNl diligently 
to know precisely what the spirit by 
which they were inspired meant by th« 
revelations given to them, and they 
had understood that they ministered to 
the welfare of those who should come 
after them. vs. 10 — 12. Those who 
thus suffered ought, therofi»e, to rejoice 
in a salvation which had been revealed 
to them in this manner; and in the 
fact that they had knowledge which 
had not been vouchsafed even to the 
prophets; and under these circum- 
stances they ought to be willing to 
bear the trials which had ceen brought 
upon them by a religion ao communi- 
cated to them. 

5. In view of these things, the apos- 
tle (vs. 13 — 17) exhorts them to be 
faithful and persevering to the end. In 
anticipation of what was to be revealed 
to them at the final day, they should 
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be sober and obedient ; and aa he who 
had caUed them into hia kingdom was 
holy, 80 it became them to be holy aiao. 

6. This consideration is enforced 
(^B, 18 — 21) by a reference to the price 
that was paid for their redemption. 
They should remember that they had 
been redeemed, not with silver and 
gold, bat with the precious blood of 
Christ He had been appointed from 
eternity to be their Redeemer ; he had 
been manifested in those times for them ; 
he had been raised from the dead for 
them, and their faith and hope were 
through him. For these reasons they 
ought to be steadfast in their attach- 
ment to him. 

7. The apostle enjoins on them the 
especial duty of brotherly love. vs. 22, 
23. They had purified their hearts by 
obeying the truth, and as they were all 
one family, they should love one an- 
other fervently. Thus they would show 
to their enemies and persecutors the 
transforming nature of their religion, 
and furnish an impressive proof of its 
reality. 

8. To confirm all these views, the 
apostle reminds them that all flesh must 
soon die. The glory of man would 
fade away. Nothing would abide but 
the word of the Lord. They themselves 
would soon die, and be released from 
their troubles, and they should be will- 
ing, therefore, to bear trials for a little 
time. The great and the rich, and 
those apparently more favoured in this 
life, would soon disappear, and all the 
splendour of their condition would van- 
ish ; and they should not envy them, 
or repine at their own more humble 
and painful lot vs. 24, 25. The keen- 
est sufierings here are brief, and the 
highest honours and splendours of life 
here simu vanish away, and our main 
solicitude should be for the eternal in- 
heritance. Having the prospect of that, 
and building on the sure word of God, 
which abides for ever, we need not 
■brink from the trials appointed to us 
here below. 

11* 



1 . PeteTf an apostle of Jesus Christ. 
On the word apostle, see Notes on 
Rom. L 1. 1 Cor. ix. 1, seq. IT To the 
strangers. In the Greek, the word 
* elecr (see ver. 2) occurs here : ixUx' 
f oi{ ftapcfCid32f«oft(,<to the elect strangers.' 
He here addresses them as elect ; in the 
following verse he shows them in what 
way they were elected. See the Notes 
there. The word rendered strangers 
occurs only in three places in the New 
Testament ; Heb. zi. 13, and 1 Pel, ii. 
U, where it is rendered pUgrims, and 
in the place before ns. See Notes on 
Heb. xi. 13. The word means literally 
a by-resident, a sojourner among a 
people not one'a own. — Robinson, 
There has been much diversity of opi- 
nion as to the persons here referred to^ 
some supposing that the epistle was 
written to those who had been Jews, 
who were now converted, and who 
were known by the common appellation 
among their countrymen as <.the scat- 
tered abroad,' or the < dispersion ;' that 
is, those who were strangers or sojourn- 
ers away from their native land ; others, 
that the reference is to those who were 
called, among the Jews, * proselytes of 
the gate,' or those who were admitted 
to certain external privileges among the 
Jews (see Notes on Matt xxiii. 16^; 
and ottiers, that the allusion is to Cbna- 
tians as such, without reference to their 
origin, and who are spoken of as 
strangers and pilgrims. That the apos- 
tle did not write merely to those who 
had been Jews, is clear from ch. iv. 3, 
4 ^comp. Intro., § 1); and it seems 
provable that he means here Christians 
as such, without reference to their ori- 
gin, who were scattered through the 
various provinces of Asia Minor. Yet 
it seems also probable that he did not 
use the term as denoting that they 
were 'strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth,' or with reference to the fact that 
the earth was not their home, as the 
word is used in Heb. xi. 13, but that 
he used the term as a Jew would natu- 
rally use it, accustomed, as he was, to 
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2 Elect* aocording.io the fore- 

a£p.l.4. 



I. PETEE. [A-D,ea 

knowledge^ of God tfce Father, 

(Ro.e. 29. 



employ it as denoting his pwn country- 
men dwelling in distant lands. He 
woald regard them still as the people 
of God| though dispersed abroad ; as 
those who were away from wliat was 

?roper]y the home of their fathenk So 
*eter addresses these Christians as the 
people of God, now scattered abroad ; 
as similar in th^fr condition to the iews 
Who had been dispersed among the 
Gentiles. Comp. the Intro., ^ I, It 
is not necessarily implied ,(hat these 
persons were stranger^ to Peter, or that 
he had never seen them ; though this 
was not improbably the &ct in regard 
to most of thcim. H SeaUered.^ Gi^ 
Of the dispersion (^fMSrcooas) ; a term 
which a Jew would be likely to use 
who apoke of his countrymen dwelling 
among the heathen. See Notes on 
John vii. 35, and James L 1, where the 
'same Greek word ip found. It does 
not elsewhere occur in the New Testa- 
ment Here, however, it is applied to 
ChristitDs as dispersed or acatteied 
abroad, f Tkrottghout PontuSf 4lcc. 
These were provinces of Asia Minor. 
Their position may be seen in the map 
prefixed 4o the Acts of the Apostles. 
On i^l^e aituation of Pontus, see Notes 
on Acts ii. 9* t Galatia. On the 
situation of this province, and its his- 
tory, see Intro, to the Notes on Grala- 
tians, § 1. IT Cappadocia. See Notes, 
Acts iL 9. liAsia, Meaning a pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, of which Ephesus 
was the capital. Notea, Acts iL 9. 
ir And Bithynia* See I'f otes on Acts 
xvi. 7. 

2. Ekd. That is, chosen. The 
meaning her^ is that they were tfi fact 
chosen. The word does not r^fer to 
the purpose to choose, biit to the Act 
that they were chosen or selected by- 
God as his people. It is a word com- 
monly applied to the people of God as 
being chosen out of the world, and 
called to be his. The use pf the word 



does not determine whether God had • 
previous eternal purpose to choose theoc 
or pot. That must be determined bj 
something else than the mere use of 
the term. This word has reference tc 
the fLct of selecting them, without throw- 
ing any light oh the question why it 
was done. See Matt. xxiv. 22, 84, 31. 
Mark xiii. 20. Luke xviiL 7. Rom. 
viii. 83. Col. iii. 12i Comp. Notes on 
John XV. 16. The meaning is, that 
God had, on some account, a preference 
for them above others as his people, 
and bad chosen them from the midst 
of others to be heirs of salvation. The 
word should be properly understood as 
applied to the act of choosing ithem, not 
to the purpose to choose them; the 
fad of his selecting them to be his; 
not the doctrine that he would choose 
them ; and is a word, ther^re, which 
should be freely and gratefully used by 
all Christians, for It is a word in fre* 
quent use in the Bible, and there Is 
nothing for which men should be more 
grateful than the fact that God has 
chosen them to salvation. Ehewhert 
we learh that the purpose to choose 
them was eternal, and that the reason 
of it was his own good pleasure. See 
Notes on Eph. i. 4, 6. We are here 
also informed that it was in aoeordanoe 
with •< the foreknowledge of God the 
Father." IT According to the fort-' 
knowledge of God the Father, The 
Father £ regarded, in the Scriptures, 
as the Author of the plan of salvatioo, 
and as having chosen his people to lifift, 
and given them to his Son to redeem 
and savJB. John vi. 37, 66 ; xvii. 2, 6, 
11. It ia affirmed here that the fact 
that they were elect was In some sense 
in afccorda'nce with the < foreknowledge 
of God.' On the meaning of the phrase, 
see Notes on Rom. viii. 29. The pas- 
sage does not affirm that the thing 
which .God < foreknew,' and which was 
the reason of their bdng chosen, was 
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through sanetificatioa' of the 

a3Th.3.13. 

that they would of themselves be dis- 
posed to embrace the offer of salvation. 
The foreknowledge referred to might 
have been of many other things as 
constituting the reason which operated 
in tiie case; and it ia not proper to 
auume that it coald have been of this 
alone. It mai/ mean that God fore- 
knew all the events ^\!^ck would ever 
occur, and that he /^aw rejasons why 
they should be selected rather than 
others; or that he foreknew all that 
could be made to bear on their salva- 
tion ; or th«t he foreknew all that he 
would himself do to aecure their 8;alva. 
tion ; or.thait he foreknew thq^n as hav- 
ing been deeign^ted by his owp etera^l 
counsels; or thfit he foreknew all that 
could be i|Ccompli|ih^ ^7 their. instru- 
mentality ; or (hf|t he ^w that they 
would believe; but it should not be 
assumed that the word means necessa- 
rily any one of these things. The 
simple fa<:t h^re a^rmed« which no one 
can deoy> is, that there ytsB foreknoiv 
(edge vn M>e caae pp the part of God. 
It was not the result of ignorance or 
of blind chance that they were selected. 
But if foreknown, must it not be eer- 
iainP How could a thing which is 
foreknown be contingent or doubtful 1 
The essential idea here is, that the ori- 
ginal choice was on the part of God, 
and not on their part, and that this 
choice was founded on what he before 
knew to be best Ho undoubtedly saw 
good and sufficient reaaona why the 
choice should fall on them. I do not 
know that the reasons why he did it 
are revealed, or that they could be 
fully comprehended by us if they were. 
I am quite certain that it is no/ stated 
that it is because they would be more 
disposed of themselves to embrace the 
Saviour than others; for the Scriptures 
abundantly teach, what every regene- 
rated person feels to be true, that the 
fact that we are disposed to embrace 
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the Saviour is to be traced to a divine 
influence on our hearts, and not to our- 
selves. See John vi. 65. Rom. tx. 16. 
Titus iiL 5. Ps. ex. 2, 3. IT Through 
ganctifieaium of the Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit, the third person of the Trinity. 
The Greek is, *by (lr) sanctiacation 
of the Spirit ;* that is, it was by this 
influence or agency. The election that 
was purposed by the Father was car- 
ried into effect by the agency of the 
Spirit in making them holy. The 
word rendered 8anetiJUuiiion(ayfaaiMi), 
is not used here in its usual and tech- 
nical sense to denote the progressive 
holineae of believers, but in its more 
primitive and usual sense of holiness, 
Comp. Notes, 1 Cor. i. 30. It means 
here the bein^ rnade holy f and the 
idea is, that we become in fact the 
chosen or elect of God by a work of 
the spirit on our hearis making us holy ; 
that is, renewing us in the divine im- 
age. We are chosen by the Father, 
but it is necessary that the heart should 
be renewed and made holy by a work 
of grace, in order that we may actually 
become his chosen people. Though we 
are sinners, he proposes to save us; but 
we are not saved in our sins, nor can 
we regard ourselves as the children of 
God until we have evidence that we 
are born again. The purpose of God 
to save us found us unholy, and we 
become in fact his friends by being re- 
newed in the temper of our mind. A 
man has reason to think that he is one 
of the elect of God just so far as he has 
evidence that he has been renewed by 
the Holy Spirit, and so far as he has 
holiness of heart and life, aitd iro fae- 
THEK. IT Unto obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ. This 
expresses the design for which they 
had been chosen by the Father, and 
renewed by the Spirit It was that 
they might obey God, and lead holy 
lives. On the phrase « unto obedience,' 
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sprinkling" of the blood of Jesus 
Christ; Grace unto you, and 
peace, be multiplied/ 

3 Blessed "^ be the God and 
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I. PETER. [A.D.60L 

Father of oar Lord Jesus Christ, 
which according to his ' abundant 
''mercy hath begotten us again* 
unto a lively hope by the resur- 

<{Ep.3.4. eJno. 3.3,$. 



c 2 Co. 1.3. 



see Notes on Rom. i. 5. The phrase 
<unto sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Oljist,' means to cleansing from sin, 
or to holiness, since it was by the 
sprinkling of that blood that they were 
to be made holy. See it explained in 
the Notes on Heb. ix. 18—23 ; xii. 24. 
IT Gmce unto you, and peace, he mul- 
iiplied, NotQs, Rom. i. 7. The phrase 
• be multiplied' means, < may it abound,' 
or * may it be conferred abundantly on 
you.' From this verse we may learn 
that they who are chosen should be 
holy. Just in proportion as they have 
evidence that God has chosen them at 
all, they have evidence that he has 
chosen them to be holy ; and in fact, 
all the evidence which any man can 
have that he is among the elect is, that 
he is practically a holy man, and de- 
sires to become more and more so. No 
man can penetrate the secret counsels 
of the Almighty. No one can go up 
to heaven and inspect the book of life 
to see if his name be there. No one 
should presume that his name is there 
without evidence. No one should de- 
pend on dreams, or raptures, or visions, 
as proof that his name is there. No 
one should expect a new revelation de- 
claring to him that he is among the 
elect. All the proof which any man 
can have that he is among the chosen 
of God is to be found in the evidences 
of personal piety ; and any man who 
is willing to be a true Christian may 
have all that evidence in his own case. 
If any one, then, wishes to settle the 
question whether he is among the elect 
or not, the way is plain. Let him be- 
come a true Christian, and the whole 
matter is determined, for that is all the 
proof which any one has that he is 
chosen to salvation. Till a man is 



unlHng to do that, he should not com- 
plain of the doctrine of election. If he 
is not willing to become a Christian 
and to be saved, assuredly he should 
not complain that those who are think 
that they have evidence that they are' 
the chosen of God. 

3. Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, See Notes 
on 2 Cor. i. 3. ^ Which according to 
his abundant mercy, Marg., as in the 
Greek, much. The idea is, that there 
was great mercy shown them in the 
fact that they were renewed. They 
had no claim to the favour, and the 
favour was great. Men are not begot- 
ten to the hope of heaven because they 
have any claim on God, or because it 
would not be right for him to withhold 
the favour. See Notes on Eph. ii. 4. 
Y H(xth begotten us again. The mean- 
ing is, that as God is the Author of our 
life in a natural sense, so he is the 
Author of our second life by regenera- 
tion. The Saviour said (John iii. 3), 
that ** Except a man be born again," 
or begotten again (yswtj^ awo^fi/), 
" he cannot see the kingdom of God." 
Peter here affirms that that change had 
occurred in regard to himself and those 
whom he was addressing. The word 
used here as a compound (orayenAcico) 
does not elsewhere occur in the New 
Testament, though it corresponds en- 
tirely with the words used by the Sa- 
viour in John iii. 3, 5, 7. Perhaps the 
phrase * begotten again' would be better 
in each instance where the word occurs, 
the sense being rather that of being 
begotten again, than of being bom 
again, IT Unto a lively hope. The 
word litfely we now use commonly in 
the sense of active, animated, quick / 
the word here uaed, however, meant 
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rection" of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, 

a 1 Co. 15.20. 



living, in contradistinction from that 
which \a dead. The hope which they 
had had living power. It was not cold, 
inoperative, dead. It was not a mere 
form ; or a mere speculation ; or a mere 
sentiment ; it was that which was vital 
to their welfare, and which was active 
and powerfuL On the nature of hope, 
see Notes on Rom. viii. 24. Oomp. 
Eph. iL 12. Y By the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. The 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus is the 
foundation of our hope. It was a con- 
firmation of what he declared as truth 
when he lived ; it was a proof of the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul ; 
it was a pledge that all who are united 
to him will be raised up. See Notes 
CD 1 Cor. XV. 1—20. 2 Tim. i. 10. 
1 These, iv. 14. On this «verse we 
may remark, that the fact that Chris- 
tians are chosen to salvation should 
be a subject of gratitude and praise. 
Every man should rejoice that any of 
the race may be saved, and the world 
should be thankful for every new in- 
stance of divine favour in granting to 
any one a hope of eternal life. Espe- 
cially should this be a source of joy to 
true Christians. Well do they know 
that if God had not chosen them to 
salvation, they would have remained 
as thoughtless as others; if he had had 
no purpose of mrjrcy towards them, they 
would never have been saved. As- 
suredly if there is any thing for which 
a man should be grateful, it is that God 
has so loved him as to give him the 
hope of eternal life ; and if he has had 
an eternal purpose to do this, our gra- 
titude should be proportionably in- 
creased. 

. 4. To an inheritance. Through 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus we 
now cherish the hope of that future 
inheritance in heaven. On the word 
ttiheritance, see Notes on Acts zx. 32. 



4 To an inheritance' incor- 
ruptible, and undefiled, and that 

(tie. 9. 15, 



Eph. i. U, 14, 18. Col. i. 12. Chris- 
tians are regarded as the adopted chil. 
dren of God, and heaven is spoken of 
as their inheritance — as what their Fa- 
ther will bestow on them as the proof 
of his love. % Incorruptible, It will not 
fade away and vanish, as that which 
we inherit in this world does. See the 
word explained in the Notes on 1 Cor. 
ix. 25. The meaning here is, that the 
inheritance will be imperishable, or 
will endure for ever. Here, to what- 
ever we may be heirs, we must soon 
part with the inheritance ; there it will 
be eternal ^ And undefiled. See 
Notes, Heb. vii. 26 ; xiii. 4. James i. 
27. The word does not elsewhere oc- 
cur in the New Testament. As applied 
to an inheritance, it means that it will 
be pure. It will not have been ob- 
tained by dishonesty, nor will it be held 
by fraud ; it will not be such as will 
corrupt the soul, or tempt to extrava- 
gance, sensuality, and lust, as a rich 
inheritance often does here ; it will be 
such that its eternal enjoyment will 
never tend in any manner to defile the 
heart *< How many estates," says 
Benson, ** have been got by fraudulent 
and unjust methods ; by poisoning, or 
in some other way murdering the right 
heir ; by cheating of helpless orphans ; 
by ruining the fatherless and widows ; 
by oppressing their neighbours, or grind- 
ing the faces of the poor, and taking 
their garments or vineyards from them ! 
But this future inheritance of the saints 
is stained by none of these vices ; 'tis 
neither got nor detained by any of these 
methods; nor shall persons polluted 
with vice have any share in iL*^ Here 
no one can be heir to an inheritance 
of gold or houses without danger of 
soon sinking into indolence, effeminacy, 
or vice ; there the inheritance may be 
enjoyed for ever, and the soul conti- 
nually advance in knowledsre, holiness, 
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1 or, us. 



and the active service of God. IT And 
tbaifadeih not away, Gr. dftc^xurfof- 
This word occurs Dowhere dse in the 
New Testament, though the word 
cuidpovt'M'Of (amarantine), occurs in 
CO. V. 4, applied to a cro^^o or garland. 
The word is properly ajpplied to that 
which does not fiuie or wither, in con- 
tradistincUon from a flower that fades. 
It may then denote any thing that is 
enduring, and is applied to the future 
inhf ritance of the saints to describe its 
perpetuity in all ii$ brilliance and 
tp&wiour, in contrast with the fading 
nature of all that is earthly. The idea 
here, therefore, is not precisisly ,the 
same as is expressed by the word 'in- 
corruptible.^ Both words indee4 de- 
note perpetuity t but that refers to per- 
petuity in contrast with decay g this 
denotes perpetuity in the sense that 
every thing there mil he kept ifi its 
original brig/itness and beauty, Jhe 
crown of glory, though worn for mil- 
lions of ages, will not be dimmed ; the 
golden' streets will lose none of their 
lustre; the flowers that bloom on the 
banks of the river of life will always be 
as rich in colour, and ap fragrant, as 
when we first behold them. '{Reserved 
in heaven for you, Marg. us. The 
difference in the bxt and the margin 
arises from the various readings in 
MSS. The common reading is <for 
you,' The sense is not materially af- 
fected. The idea is, that it is an in- 
heritance appointed for us, and kept by 
one who can make it sure to us, and 
who will certainly bestow it upon us. 
Comp. Notes on Matt xxv. 34. John 
xiv. 2, CoL i. 6. 

5. Who are kept by the power of God, 
That is, 'kept' or preserved in the faith 
and hope of the gospel ; who are pre. 
served from apostacy ; or so kept that 
you will finally obtain salvation. The 
word which is here used and rendered 



5 Who are kept* by the power 
of God through faith' unto sal?a- 



cJudel.24. 
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'6)f is rendered 
in 2 Cor. xi. 32, kept wit a a garrison g 
in Gal. iii. 23, and hex9,kept g in Phil, 
iv. 7, shall keep. It does not elsewhere 
occur in the New Testament. It means 
to keep as in a garrison or fortress ; or 
as ]pvii£h a military watch. The idea 
is, that there was a ^aithf^l guardian- 
ship exercised over thfBm to save them 
from danger, as a castle or garrison ui 
wjaiched to guard it against |he ap- 
proach of an enemy. The meaning is, 
that they were weak fn themselves, and 
were surrounded bv temptations ; and 
that the only reason why they were 
preserved was, that God exerted his 
power to keep them. The only reason 
which any Christians have to suppose 
they will ever reach h^ven is the fact 
that (jrod keeps them by his own power. 
Comp. Kotes, Phil. i. 6. 2 Tim. i. 12 ; 
iy. IS. If it were left to the will of 
man ; to the strength of bis own resolu- 
tions ; to his power to meet temptations, 
and to any probability that he would 
of himself continue to walk in the path 
to life, there would be no certainty that 
any one would be saved, t Through 
faith. That is, he does not keep as 
by the mere exertion of powers but he 
excites faith in our hearts, and makes 
that the means of keeping us. As long 
as we have faith in God, and in his 
promises, we are safe. When that 
fails, we are weak ; and if it should fail 
altogether, we could not be saved. 
Comp. Notes, Eph. ii. 8. IT Vnio sal- 
vation. Not preserved for a little pe- 
riod, and then suffered to fall away, 
but so kept as to be saved. We may 
remark here that Peter, as well as Paul, 
believed in the doctrine of the perse- 
verance of the saints. If he did not, 
how could he have addressed these 
Christians in this manner, and said 
that they were < kept by the power of 
God unto salvation f* What evidence 
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tion, ready to be revealed ia the 
last time. 



coald he have had that Ihey would 
obtain salvation unless he believed in 
the general truth that it was the p*]r. 
pose of God to keep all who were truly 
converted! ^ Ready to be revealed 
in ike last time. That is, ^hen the 
world shall close. Then it shall be 
made manifest to assembled worlds 
that such an inheritance was * reserved' 
for you, and thiit you were * kept' in 
order to inherit it. Gomp. Matt. xxv. 
34. This verse, then, teaches that the 
doctrine that the si^ints will persevere 
and be saved, is true. They are * kepi 
by the power of God to salvation,' and 
as God has a// power, and guards them 
with reference to this end, it cannot be 
bnt that they wi(l be saved. It may 
be added, (a) that it is very deairabk 
that the doctrine should be true. Man 
is so weak and feeble, so liable to fall, 
and so exposed to temptation, that it is 
in itself every way a thing tp be wished 
that his salvation should be in some 
safer hands than his own. (6) If it is 
desirable that it should be true, it is 
fair to infer that it is true, for God has 
made all the arrangements for the sal- 
▼atioo of his people which are really 
desirable and proper, (e) The only 
seewity for the salvation of any one is 
founded on that doctrine. If it were 
left entirely to the hands of men, even 
the best of men, what assurance could 
there be that any one would be saved ? 
Did not Adam fatil Did not holy 
angels fall 1 Have not some of the 
best of men fallen into sin ? And who 
has such a strength of holiness that he 
could certainly confide in it to make 
bis own salvation sure? Any man 
mnst know little of himself and of the 
human heart who supposes that he has 
such a strength of virtue that he would 
never foil away if left to himseUl But 
if thb be so, then his only hope of sal- 
vation is in the fact that God Intends 



6 Wherein ye greatly rejoice, 
though now for a season, if need 



to * keep his people by his own power 
through faith ui^to salvation.' 

6. Wherein ye greatly refoice. In 
which hope of salvation. The idea is, 
that the prospect which they had of 
the future inheritance was to them a 
source of the highest joy, even in the 
midst of their many sufferings and 
trials. On the general grounds for re- 
joicing, see Notes, Rom. v. 1, 2. Phil, 
iii. 1 ; iv. 4. I Thess. v. 16. See also 
the Notes on ver. 8 of this chapter. 
The particular meaning here is, that 
the hope whic^ they had of their future 
inheritance enabled them to rejoice 
even in the midst of persecutions and 
trials, It not only sustained them, 
but it made them ^/7/7y. That must 
be a valuable religion which will make 
men happy in the midst of persecu- 
tions and heavy calamities. ^ Though 
now for a season. A short period-— 
6Xbyov» It would be in fact only for a 
brief period, even if it should continue 
through the whole of life. Comp. 
Notes, 2 Cor. iv. 17: «* Our light af- 
fliction, which is but for a moment*' 
It is possible, however, that Peter sup- 
posed that the trials which they then 
experienced would soon pass over. 
They may have been suffering perse- 
cutions which he hoped would not long 
continue. ^ If need be. This phrase 
seems to have been thrown in here to 
intimate that there was a necessity for 
their afflictions, or that there was * need' 
that they should pass through thes^ 
trials. There was soon good to be ac« 
complished by them, which made U 
desirable and proper that they shouMI 
be thus afflicted. The sense is, « since, 
there is need ;' though the apos^ ex- 
presses it more delicately by suggesting 
the possibility that there might be need 
of it, instead of saying absolutely that 
there loas need. It is the kind of lan- 
guage which we would use in respec\ 
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''be, ye are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations : 

7 That the trial* of your faith, 
being much more precious than 
of gold that perisheth, though it 
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be tried with* fire, might be 
found unto praise and*' honour 
and glory at the appearing* of 
Jesus Christ : 



to one who was greatly afflicted, by 
suggesting to him in the most tender 
manner that there might be things in 
his character which God designed to 
ccffrect by trials, instead of saying 
roughly and bluntly that such was un- 
doubtedly the fact. We would not say 
to such a person, < you certainly needed 
this affliction to lead you to amend 
your life ;' but, * it may be that there 
is something in your character which 
makes it desirable, or that God intends 
that some good results shall come from 
it which will show that it is wisely or- 
dered.' IT Ye are in heaviness. Gr. 
< Ye are sorrowing' (yvHfj^v^Bi) ; you 
are sad, or grieved. Matt xiv. 9 ; xvii. 
23. IF Through manifold temptations. 
Through many kinds of trials^ for so 
the word rendered temptation (^teefoor- 
^() means, James i. 2, 12. Notes, 
Matt. iv. 1; y\. 13. The meaniitg 
here is, that they now endured many 
things which were fitted to try or test 
their faith. These might have con- 
sisted of poverty, persecution, sickness, 
or the efforts of others \o lead them to 
renounce their religion, and to go back 
to their former state of unbelief. Any 
one or all of these would try them» and 
would show whether their religion was 
genuine. On the various ways which 
God has of trying his people, comp. 
Notes on Isa. xxviii. 23 — 29. 

7. That the trial of your faith. The 
putting of your religion to the test, and 
showing what is its real nature. Comp. 
James i. 3, 12. IT Being much more 
precious than of gold. This does not 
mean that their faith was much more 
precious than gold, but that the testing 
of it ($ox&/Aoy), the process of showing 
whether it was or was not genuine, 
was a much more important and valu- 
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able process than that of testing gold 
in the fire. More important results 
were to be arrived at by it, and it was 
more desirable that it should be done. 
IT That perisheth. Not that gold pe. 
rishes by the process of being tried in 
the fire, for this is not the fact, and the 
connection does not demand this inter- 
pretation. The idea is, that gold. how. 
ever valuable it is, ia a perishable thing. 
It is not an enduring, imperishable, in* 
destructible thing, like religion. It 
may not perish in the fire, but it will 
in some way, for it will not endure for 
ever. IT Though it be tried with Jire, 
This refers to ihegoUL See the Greek. 
The meaning is, that gold, though it 
will bear the action of fire, is yet a de- 
structible thing, and will not endure 
for ever. It is more desirable to test 
religion than it is gold, because it is 
more valuable. It pertains to that 
which is eternal and indestructible, and 
it is therefore of more importance to 
show its true quality, and to free it 
from every improper mixture. V Might 
be found unto praise. That is, might 
be found to be genuine, and such as to 
meet the praise or commendation of the 
final Judge. IT And honour. That 
honour might be done to it before as- 
sembled worlds. IT And glory. That 
it might be rewarded with that glory 
which will be then conferred on all 
who have shown, in the various trials 
of life, that they had true religion. 
IT At the appearing of Jesus Christ, 
To judge the world. Comp. Matt. xxv. 
31. Acts i. 11. 1 Thess. iv. 16. 2 
Thess. ii. 3* 1 Tim. vi. 14. 2 Tim. iv. 
1, 8. Titus ii. 13. From these two 
verses (6 and 7) we may learn, I. That 
it is desirable tha^ the faith of Chris- 
tians should be tried, (a) It is desira- 
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ble to know whether that which appeara 
to be reiigion ingenutnef as it is desirable 
to know whether that which appears to 
be gold is genuine. To gold we apply 
the action of intense heat, that we may 
know whether it is what it appears to 
be; and as religion is of more value 
than goldy so it is more desirable that 
it should be subjected to the proper 
tests, that its nature may be ascertained. 
There is much which appears to be 
gold, which is of no Talne, as there is 
much which appears to be religion, 
which is of no value. The one is 
worth no noore than the other, unless 
it is genuine. (6) It is desirable in 
order to show its true value. It is of 
great importance to know what that 
which is claimed to be gold is worth 
for the purpose* to which gold is usu- 
ally applied ; and so it is in regard to 
religion. Religion claims to be of more 
value to man than any thing else. It 
asserts its power to do that for the 
intellect and the heart which no- 
thing else can do ; to impart consola- 
tion in the various trials of life which 
nothing else can impart; and to give a 
support which nothing else can on the 
bed of death. It is very desirable, there- 
fore, that in these various situations it 
should show its power ; that is, that its 
friends should be in these various con- 
ditions, in order that they may illus- 
tiate the true value of religion, (c) It 
is desiraliitf that true religion should be 
■eparated from all alhi/. There is 
often much alloy in gold, and it is de- 
sirable that it should be separated from 
it, in order that it may be pure. So it 
is in religion. It is often combined 
with much that is unholy and impure ; 
much that dims its lustre and mars its 
beauty; much that prevents its produc- 
ing the eflect which it would otherwise 
produce. Gold is, indeed, often betterf 
for some purposes, for having some 
alloy mixed with it ; but not so with 
religion. It is never better for having 
a little pride, or vanity, or selfishness, 
or meanness, or worldliness, or sensual- 
12 



ity mingled with it; and that which 

will remove these things from our reli. 
gion will be a favour to us. II. God 
takes various methods of trying his 
people, with a design to test the value 
of their piety, and to separate it from 
all impure mixtures. ( 1 .) He tries his 
people by prosperity — often as decisive 
a test of piety as can be applied to it. 
There is much pretended piety, which 
will bear adversity, but which wilt 
not bear prosperity. The piety of a 
man is decisively tested by popularity; 
by the flatteries of the wortd; by a 
sudden increase of property: and in 
such circumstances it is often conclu- 
sively shown that there is no true reli- 
gion in the soul. (2.) He tries his 
people in adversity. He lays his hand 
on them heavily, to show (a) whether 
they will tfear up under tlietr trials, 
and persevere in his service; (5) to 
show whether their religion will keep 
them from murmuring or complaining ; 
(c) to show whether it is adapted to 
comfort and sustain the soul. (3.) He 
tries his people by sudden transition 
from one to the other. We get accus- 
tomed to a uniform course of life,whe* 
ther it be joy or sorrow ; and the reli- 
gion which is adapted to a uniform 
course may be little fitted to transitions 
from one condition of life to another. 
In prosperity we may have shown that 
we were grateful, and benevolent, and 
disposed to serve God ; but our religion 
will be subjected to a new test, if *W9 
are suddenly reduced to poverty. In 
sickness and poverty, we learn to be 
patient and resigned, and perhaps even 
happy. But the religion which we 
then cultivated may be little adapted to 
a sudden transition to prosperity; and 
in such a transition, there would be a 
new trial of our faith. That piety 
which shone so much on a bed of sick- 
ness, might be little fitted to shine in 
circumstances of sudden prosperity. 
The human frame may become accus- 
tomed either to the intense cold of the 
polar regtona, or to the burning heata ef 
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the equator ; but in neither case might it 
bear a transition from one to the other. 
It if such a tranaUion that is a more 
decisive test of its powers of endurance 
than either intense heat or cold, if 
eteadily prolonged. III. Religion will 
bear any trial which may be applied 
to it, as gold will bear the action of 
fire. IV. Religion is imperUbable in 
its nature. Even the most fine gold 
will perish. Time will corrode it, or 
it will be worn awaj by qse, or \i will 
be destroyed at the universal confla- 
gration; but time and use will not 
wear out religion, and it will live on 
through the fires that will consume 
every thing else. Y. Christians should 
be wilting to pass through trials, (a) 
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Th^y will purify their religion, a^ tbe 
fire will remove dross from gold. (6) 
They will ms^Le it shine more brightly, 
•8 gold does ^hen it comes out of the 
furnace, (c) They will disclose more 
fully Us value, (d) They will furnish 
an evidence that we shall b^ skived; 
for that religion which will bei^r the 
test* that God applies to it in the pre- 
sent life, wlU bear the test of the final 
trial 

a. W^om h^ng not 8cen, y^ love* 
This epistle was addressed to those 
who were « (itruigers scattered abroad'* 
(Notes, yer. 1), and it is evident that 
they had pot personally seen the Lord 
^esus. Yet they had heard of his cha- 
racter, bis preaching, his sacrifice for 
fin, find (us resurrection and ascension, 
and they had learned to love him. 
(1.) It is possible to love one whom 
we have not seen. Thus we may love 
God, whom no « eye hath seen" (comp. 
1 John iv. 20) ; and thus we may love 
A benefactor, from whom we have 
Received important benefits, whom we 
.have never beheld. (2.) We mfiy \ose 
ihe character of one whom we have 
never seen, and from whom we may 
nov«r have i^ceived fmy particular fa- 
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vours. We may love his uprightness, 
his patriotism, his benignity, as repre- 
sented to us. We might love him the 
more if we should become personally 
acquainted with him, and if we should 
receive important favours from him ; 
but it is possible to feel a sense of strong 
admiration for such a character in itself 
(3.) That may be a very pure love 
which we have for one whom we have 
never seen. It may be based on sim- 
ple excellence of character; and in 
such a case there is the least chance 
for any intermingling of selfishness, or 
any improper emotion of any kind. 
(4.) We may love a friend as reaffy 
and as strongly when he is absent, as 
wh^n he is with us. The ^^ide ocean 
that rolls between us and a child, does, 
not diminish the ardour of our afiection 
for him ; and the Christian friend that 
has gone to heaven, we may love no 
less than when he sat with us at th^ 
fireside. (5.) Millions, and hundreds 
of millions, have been led to love the 
Saviour, who have nev^r seen him. 
They have seen — not with the bodily 
eye, but with the eye of faith — the in- 
imitable bseauty of his character, and 
have been brought to love him with an 
ardour of affection which they never 
biad for any other one. (fi.) There is 
every reason why we should loTe him* 
(a) His character is infinitely lovely. 
(6) He has done more for us than any 
other one who ever lived among men. 
He died for us, to redeem our souls. 
He rose, and brought life and immor- 
tality to light He ever lives, to inter- 
cede for us in heaven. He is employed 
in preparing mansions of rest for us in 
the skies, and he will come and take 
us to himself, that we may be with him 
for ever. Such a Saviour ought to be 
loved, is loved, and udU be loved. 
The strongest attachments whidi have 
ever existed on earth have been for thie 
unseen Saviour. There Has been ill 
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love for him stronger than that for father, 
or mother, or wife, or sister, or home, 
or country. It has been so strongs that 
thousands have been willing, on account 
of it, to bear the torture of the rack or 
the stake. It has been so sjtrong, that 
thousands of youth of the .finest minds, 
and the most flattering prospects of 
distinction, have been willing to leave 
the comforts of a civilized land, and to 
go among the benighted heathen, to 
tell them the story 0:f a Saviour's life 
and death. It has been so strong, that 
unnumbered multitudes hfvp longed, 
more than they have for all Qtl^er things, 
that they might see him» and be with 
him, an4 abide with- him for ev^r and 
ever. Comp. Notes, i^hil. i. 23. IT la 
tvhonit though now ye see him not, yet 
heKeving. He is now in heaven, and 
to mortal eyes now invisible, like hi^ 
Father. faitJ^ in him is the source 
and fountain of our joy. It makes in- 
visible things real, and enables us to 
feel and act, iji vifw of them, with the 
same degree of certainty as if we saw 
them. Indeed, th^ cohviction to the 
mind of a true believer that there is ^ 
Saviour, is a9 certain and as strong as 
if he saw him ; and the same may be 
said of bis conviction of the existence 
of heaven, and of eternal realities. If 
It should be said that faith may deceive 
us, we may reply, (1.) May not our 
bodily senses also deceive usi Does 
the eye never deceive 1 Are there no 
optical illusions 1 poes the ear never 
deceive ? Are there no sounds which 
are mistaken 1 Do the taste and the 
smell never deprive? Are we never 
mistakjsn in the report which they bring 
to usi And does the sense of feeling 
never deceive ? Are we never mistaken 
in the size, the hardness, the figure of 
objects which we handle ? But, (2.) 
for all the practical purposes of life, the 
senses are ^rreqt guides, and do not 
in ^neral lead U8 astray. 8o, (3.) 
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there are objects of faith about which 
we are never deceived, and where we 
do act and must act with the same 
confidence as if we had personally seen 
them. Are we deceived about the ex- 
istence of London, or Fuw, or Canton, 
though we may never have seen either 1 
May not a merchant embark with per* 
feet propriety in a commercial enteir- 
pripe, on the supposition that there if 
such a place as London or Canton, 
though he has pever seen themi 
Would he not be reputed mad, if he 
should refuse to do it on this grpund 1 
And so, may not a n^an, in believing 
tha^t there is a heaven, and in forming 
his plans for it, though he bias iiot yet 
s^^ it, act as rationally and as wisely 
as he who forms his plans on the sup- 
position that there is such a pl^ce as 
Canton 1 HI Ye rgoice. Ye do re- 
joice f UQt merely ye ought to r^'oiee* 
It may be said of Christians that they 
do in fact rejoice; they are happy. 
The people of the world often suppose 
that reUgion makes its professor^ sad 
and melt^ncholy. That Uiere are those 
who have not great pomfort in their 
religion, no one indeed can doubt ; bqt 
this arises from several causes entirely 
independent of (heir religion. Soum 
have melancholy temperameciti, and 
are not happy in any thing. Some 
have little evidence that they are Chris- 
tians, and their sadnfsss arisen not from 
religion, but from the ^ant of it. Bqt 
that true religion does make its poasesa- 
ors happy, any one may easily satisfy 
himself by asking any number of pin- 
cere Christians, of any denomination, 
whom he may meet. With one accord 
they will say to him that they have ft 
happiness which they never found be- 
fore; that however much they may 
have possessed of the \|ireaLth, the ho- 
nours, and the pleasures of the world-— 
and they whp are no^ Christians have 
not all pf them been |tr«ngecs to thm 
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10 Of which salvation the pro- 
phets have inquired and searched" 



things — they never knew solid and 
substantial peace till they found it in 
religion. And why should they not 
lie believed 1 The world would believe 
them in other things ; why will they 
not when they declare that religion 
does not make them gloomy, but happy 1 
t With joy unspeakable, A very 
strong expression, and yet verified in 
thousands of cases among yonng con- 
verts, and among those in the maturer 
days of piety. There are thousands 
who can say that their happiness when 
they first had evidence that their sins 
were forgiven, that the burden of guilt 
was rolled away, and that they were 
the children of God, was unspeakable. 
"They had no words to express it, it 
was so full and so neve. 

** Tongue can never express 
The sweet comfort and peace 
Of a soul in its earliest love." 

And so there have been thousands of 
mature Christians who can adopt the 
same laaguage, and who could find no 
words to express the peace and joy 
which they have found in the love of 
Christ, and the hope of heaven. And 
why are not all Christians enabled to 
say constantly that they ** rejoice with 
joy unspeakable V Is it not a privi- 
lege which they might possess f Is 
there any thing in the nature of reli- 
gion which forbids it? Why should 
not one be filled with constant joy who 
has the hope of dwelling in a world of 
glory for ever ? Comp. John xiv. 37 ; 
xvi. 22. IT And full of glory, ( 1 .) 
Of anticipated glory— of the prospect 
of enjoying the glory of heaven. (2.) 
• Of present glory— with a joy even now 
which is of the same nature as that in 
heaven ; a happiness the same in kind, 
though not in degree, as that which 
will be ours in a brighter world. The 
saints on earth partake of the same 
kind of joy which Htnej will have in 
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heaven; for the happiness of heaven 
win be but an expansion, a prolonga« 
tion, and a purifying of that which they 
have here. Comp. Notes on Eph. i. 14. 

9. Receiving the end of yourfaith^ 
even the salvation of jour souls. The 
result or obfeet of your faith ; that is, 
what your faith is designed and adapted 
to secure. Comp. Notes on Rom. x. 4. 
The word rendered receiving is used 
here as indicating that they would 
surely obtain that They even now 
had such peace and joy in believing, 
that it fhrnishcd undoubted evidence 
that they would be saved; and such 
that it might be said that even now 
they were saved. The condition of 
one who is a true Christian here is so 
secure that it may even now be called 
salvation, 

10, Of which salvation. Of the 
certainty that this system of religion, 
securing the salvation of the soul, would 
be revealed. The obfeet of this refer- 
ence to the prophets seems to be to lead 
them to value the religion which they 
professed more highly, and to encou- 
rage them to bear their trials with pa- 
tience. They were in a condition, in 
many respects, far superior to that of 
the prophets. They had the full light 
of the gospel. The prophets saw it 
only at a distance and but dimly, and 
were obliged to search anxiously that 
they might understand the nature of 
that system of which they were ap- 
pointed to furnish the comparatively 
obscure prophetic intimations. ^ The 
prophets. This language would imply 
that this had been a common and pre- 
valent wish of the prophets. IT Have 
inquired. This word is intensive. It 
means that they sought out, or scruti 
nized with care the revelations made to 
them, that they might understand exact- 
ly what was implied in thflt which they 
were appointed to record in respect to 
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diligently, who prophesied of the 
grace tliat should come unto you : 



the 8aI?atioa which was to bo maU« 
known through the Mensiah. See the 
IbUowing place* where the same word 
is Dsed which occurs here. Luke xL 
50,61. AcUxT.17. Roni.iu.ll. Heb. 
zi. 6 ; zii. 17. IT And searched cUli- 
gently — iit^wOM- Comp. Dan. iz. 
2, 3. TIm word here used moans to 
search otU, to trace out, to explore. It 
is not elsewhere used in the New Tes- 
tament, though one of the words from 
which this is compounded (ipciwou) 
occurs. See John v. 39 (Notes) ; vii. 
52. Rom. viii. 27. 1 Cor. ii. 10. Rev. 
ii 23. The idea is, that they perceived 
that in their communications there 
were some great and glorious truths 
which they did not fully comprehend, 
and that they diligently employed their 
natural fiicolties to undersund that 
which they were appointed to impart 
to succeeding generations. Thoy thus 
became students and interpreters for 
themselves of their own predictions. 
They were not only prophets, but men. 
They had souls to be saved in the same 
way as others. They had hearts to be 
nnctified by the truth, and it was need- 
ful, in Older to this, that truth should be 
applied to their own hearts in the same 
way as to others. The mere fact that 
they were the channels or organs for 
imparting truth to others, would not 
save them any more then the fact that 
a man now preaches truth to others 
will save himself, or than the fact that 
• eoUer delivers bread to an army will 
nourish and support his own body. 
T Who prophened of the grace that 
•hould come unto you. Of the favour 
that should be shown to you in the gos- 
pel. Though the predictions which they 
ottered appeared to the men of their 
own times, and perhaps to themselves, 
obscure, yet they were in fact prophecies 
of what was to come, and of the favours 
which, under another dispensation, 
12* 
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manner of time the Spirit * of 
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would be bestowed upon the people of 
Grod. The apostle does not mean to 
say that they prophesied particularly 
of those persons to whom he was then 
writing, but that their prophecies were 
in fact for their benefit, for the things 
which they predicted had actually ter- 
minated on them. The benefit was as 
real as though the predictions had been 
solely on their account 

11. Searching what. That is, ex- 
amining their own predictions with 
care, to ascertain what they meant 
They studied them as we do the pre- 
dictions which others have made ; and 
though the prophets were the medium 
through which the truth was made 
known, yet their own predictions be- 
came a subject of careful investigation 
to themselves. The expression here 
used in the original, rendered *what' 
(ct$ tlva)t literally, < unto what* may 
mean, so far as the Greek is concerned, 
either * what time/ or < what people/ 
or * what person / that is, with refer- 
ence to whai person the prophecies 
were really uttered. The latter, it seems 
to me, is the correct interpretation, 
meaning that they inquired in regard 
to him, who he would be, what would 
be his character, and what would be 
the nature of the work which he would 
perform. There can be no doubt that 
they understood that their predictions 
related to the Messiah ; but still it is 
not improper to suppose that it was 
with them an interesting inquiry what 
sort of a person he would be, and what 
would be the nature of the work which 
he would perform. This interpretation 
of the phrase ct$ nW {unto what, or 
whom), it should be observed, how- 
ever, is not that which is commonly 
given of the passage. Bloomfield, Ro- 
senrouller, Doddridge, Whitby, Benson, 
and Grotius, suppose it to refer to time, 
meaning that they inquired ai what ttme. 
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Ghrifit which was in them did 

Bigai^, when it testified before- 



3r when these things would occur. Mac- 
knight thinlLs it refers to people fyjuw), 
meaning that they diligently inquired 
what^jBopIe would put him to death. But 
the most obvious interpretation is that 
which I have suggested above, meaning 
iha^t they made particular inquiry to 
wfiQ^ their prophecies related — wh^t 
was hiis Tan.lt .&n<I character, and what 
wi»8 to be the nature of bis work. 
What would he a more natural inquiry 
for them Uuin this? What would be 
mone ipqportfmt t And how interesting 
is the thought that when Isaiah, for 
example, had given utterance to the 
•ublime predictions which we now 
hayp 'of. the >te8siah, in his prophecies, 
he sat himself down with the spirit of 
a {ittle child, to learn by prayer and 
etudy, what was fully implied in the 
amazing words which the iSpirit had 
tt^pght him to record ! How much of 
niye!tei;y might seem still to hang 
around the subjectj A^ncl how intent 
would such ft mind be to know what 
was the full import of those words ! 
i Or wli^t mcmner of time. This 
phrase, in Greek {riw^ *(up6»/), would 
property relate, not to the exact time 
whcrf' these things would occur, but to 
thjB eharadtr or condition of the age 
when they would take place ; perhaps 
referriq.g to the state of the world at 
that period, the preparation to receive 
the gospel, and the probable manner in 
which the great message would be re- 
ceived. Perhaps, however, the inquiry 
in their minds pertained to the time 
when the predictions would be fulfilled, 
as well as to the condition of the world 
when the event takes place. The 
meaning of the Greek phrase would 
not exclude this latter sense. There 
are not unfrequent indications of time 
in the prophets (comp. Dan. ix. 24, 
seq.}, and these indications. were of so 
dear a character that when the Saviour 
actually appeared there was a general 
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expectation that the event would then 
occur. See Notes on Matt. ii. 2. IT The 
Spirit of Christ which toaa in them» 
This does hot prove that they kneuf 
that this was the Spirit of Christ, bat 
is only a declaration of Peter that it 
was aetxtaUy so. It ia not probable 
that the prophets distinctly understood 
that the spirit of inspiratipn, by which 
they were led to foretell future events, 
was peculiariy the spirit of Christ. 
They understood that they were in- 
spired ; but there is no intimation, with 
which I am ac(][uainted, in their writ* 
ings, that they regarded themselvea as 
inspired by the Messiidi. It was not 
improper, however, for Peter to aay 
that the spirit by whieh they were in* 
fluenced Was in fact the Spirit of Christ, 
ao called because that Spirit whieh sug- 
gested these future evMits to them was 
given as the great Median of all re« 
vealed truth to the workL Corap. Heb. 
i. 3. John i. 9 ; xiv. L6, 26 ; zvi. 7. 
Isa. xlix. 6. It is clear ft'ooi this pas* 
sage, (1.) That Christ nrast have had 
ah existence before his incarnation; 
and (2.) That he must have understood 
then what would occur to him when 
he should become incarnate ; that is, it 
must have been arranged or determined 
beforehand. HI Did mgnify. Meant to 
intimate or manifest to them (l^ijgiov) « 
or what was impHed in the commnni* 
cations made to them. IT When ii 
testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, As Isaiah, eh. liti. Daniel, ch. 
ix. 25—27. They saw elearty that th« 
Messiah was to sufftr / and doubtless 
this was the common doctrine of tho 
prophets, and the common expectation 
of the pious part of the Jewish nation. 
Yet it is not necessary to suppose that 
they had dear appFehensions of hip 
suflerings, or were able to reconcile aU 
that was said on that subject with what 
was said of his glory and his triumphs. 
There was much about those sufibrings 



12. Unto whom it was re- 
vealed, that not "v>nto theniselves 
but unto us they did minister the 

• H«. 11. 39, 40. 



which tha/ wished to lepirn, as there is 
much sti(l which tve ^esire to Xpow. 
We have no reiison to suppose that 
there were any Views of the sufferings 
of the }«les8i^h comrnqnicated to the 
prophets exci^pt what we now have in 
the Old T'e^tament ; and to see the 
force of what Petpj wys, we ougjit to 
imagine what wonid be our views of 
him if all that we have known of Christ 
as history were obliterated, and we had 
only the .knoytfledgie which we coqld 
derive from the Old Testaofent. As 
has been alreaciy intimated, it is pro- 
bable th^t they studied their own pre- 
dictions, ju|Bt as we would sttidy them 
if we had not the advantage of applying 
to them the fofitt which have actually 
occurred. 5 4nd the ghry th(U should 
jbllow* l^h.at is, they saw that there 
tvould Ife glpry which would be the 
result of his ^uiferings, but they did not 
clearly see what it would be. They 
had some knowledge that he would be 
raised Irpin the dead (Ps. xvi. 8 — 11, 
Comp. Acts ii. 25—28); they knew 
that he would < aee of the travail of his 
soul, and would be satisfied' (Isa. liii. 
1 1] ; they had some larg^e views of the 
dffects of the gospel on the nations of 
the earth. laa. xi. ; zxy. 7, 8 ; Iz. ; 
Ixvi. £iut there were many things re- 
specting his glorification which it can- 
not be supposed they clearly nnder- 
stood; ahd.it 19 reasonable to presume 
that they made t^e comparatively few 
and obscure intimations in th^ir own 
writings in relation to this, the subjept 
of profound and prayerful inquiry. 

12. Vnto whom it wets reveakd. 
They were not permitted to know fully 
the import of the predictions which 
they were niade the instruments of 
communicating to mankind, but they 
understood that they were intended 
for the benefit of future ages. IT Thai 
siot unto ihemaehef. We are not tp 
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thin|^, which are bow reported 
unto you by them that have 
pre inched the gospel unto joa 



suppose that they derived no benefit 
from their own predictions, for i^s far 
as they understood the truth it was an 
much adapted to sanctify and comfort 
them as it is us now ; but the meaning 
is, that their messages had reference 
pfiainly to fixture times, and that the 
full benefit of them would be experi- 
enced only in distant ages. Comp. Heh. 
xi. 39, 40. irt/rt/o us they did minister 
the things which are now reported 
unto you. Not unto us ^na;n«; but 
their ministrations had reference to the 
times of the Messiah, and those to 
whom Peter wrote, in common with 
all Christians, were UuMe who were 
to enjoy the firuita of the communica- 
tions which they made. The word 
reported means announced, or made 
known, if By them thai have preached 
the gospel unto you. The apostles, 
who have made known unto you, in 
their tn}0 sense, the thin^ which 
the prpphetB predicted, the import of 
which they themselves were so desi- 
rous of understanding. %With the 
floly Ghost sent down from heaven. 
Accompanied \}y the influences of the 
Holy Ghost bearing those truths to the 
heart, and confirming them to the souL 
It was the same spirit which inspired 
the prophets which conveyed Uiose 
truths to the souls of the early Chris- 
tians, and which discloses them to true 
believers in every age. Comp. John xvL 
13, 14. Acts ii. 4; x. 44, 46. The 
obfeet of Peter by thus referring to the 
prophets, and to the interest which 
they took in the things which those to 
whom he wrote now enjoyed, seems to 
have been to impress on them a deep 
sense of the value of the gospel, and 
of the great privileges which they 
enjoyed. They were reaping the be- 
nefit of all the labours of the prophets 
They were permitted to sec truth clearly 
which the prophets theipselves saw 
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with the Holy Ghost * sent down 

• Ac 3. 4. 2 Co. 1. 23. » Ep. 3. 10. 



only obscurely. They were in many 
respects more favoured than even those 
holy men had been. It was for them 
that the prophets had spoken the word 
of the Lord ; for them and their salva- 
tion that a long line of the most holy 
men that the world ever saw had lived, 
and toiled, and suffered; and while 
they themselves had not been allowed 
to understand the full import of their 
own predictions, the most humble be- 
liever was permitted to see what the 
most distinguished prophet never saw. 
See Matt. xiii. 17. HiWhich things ike 
angela desire to look into. The object 
of this reference to the angels is the 
same as that to the prophets. * It is to 
impress on Christians a sense of the 
value of that gospel which they had 
received, and to show them the great- 
ness of their privileges in being made 
partakers of it. It had excited the 
deepest interest among the most holy 
men on earth, and even among the in- 
habitants of the skies. They were 
enjoying the full revelation of what 
even the angels had desired more fully 
to understand, and to comprehend 
which they had employed their great 
powers of investigation. The things 
which are here referred to (ti^ a — unto 
which), are those which the prophets 
were so desirous to understand — the 
great truths respecting the sufferings 
of Christ, the glory which would follow, 
and the nature and effects of the gospel. 
In all the events pertaining to the re- 
demption of a world they felt a deep 
interest. The word which is rendered 
* to look' (^ftaf>aae»\ai) is rendered stoop' 
ing down, and stooped down, in Luke 
zxiv. 12. John xx. 5, 11 ; lookethj in 
James i. 25, and look, in the place 
before us. It does not elsewhere occur 
in the New Testament. It properly 
means to stoop down near by any 
thing ; to bend forward near in order 
to look at any thing more closely. 
Robinson^ Lex* It would denote that 



from heaven ; which things the 
angels ^ desire to look into. 



state where one who was before at so 
great a distance that he could not 
clearly see an object, should draw 
nearer, stooping down in order that he 
might observe it more distinctly. It is 
possible, as Grotius supposes, diat there 
may be an allusion here to the posture 
of the cherubim over the mercy-seat, 
represented as looking down with an 
intense gaze, as if to behold what was 
in the ark ; but it is not necessary to 
suppose that this is the allusion, nor is 
it absolutely certain that that was the 
posture of the cherubim. See Notes 
on Heb. ix. 5. All that is necessarily 
implied in the language is, that the 
angels had an intense desire to lo(dL 
into these things ; that they contem- 
plated them with interest and fixed 
attention, like one who comes near to 
an object, and looks narrowly upon it 
In illustration of this sentiment, wo 
may make the following suggestions : 
I. The angels doubtless desire to look 
into aU the manifestations of the cha- 
racter of God wherever those manifest- 
ations are made. (1.) It is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that, to a great 
degree, they acquire the knowledge of 
God as all other creatures do. They 
are not omniscient, and cannot be sup- 
posed to comprehend at a glance all his 
doings. (2.) They doubtless employ 
their faculties, substantially as we do, 
in the investigation of truth ; that is, 
from things known they seek to learn 
those that are even unknown. (3.) It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that there 
are many things in relation to the di- 
vine character and plans which they do 
not yet understand. They know, un- 
doubtedly, much more than we do ; but 
there are plans and purposes of God 
which are yet made known to none of 
his creatures. No one can doubt that 
these plans and purposes must be the 
object of the attentive study of all holy 
created minds. (4.) They doubtless 
feel a great interest in the welftre of 
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other beings— of their fel tow-creatures 
wherever they are. There is in the 
universe one great brotherhood, em- 
bracing all the creatures of Qod. (5.) 
They cannot but feel a deep interest in 
man— a fallen creature, tempted, suffer- 
ing, dying, and exposed to eternal death. 
This they have shown in every period 
of the world's history. Notes on Heb. 
i. 14. II. It is probable that in each 
one of the worlds which God has made, 
there is some peculiar manifestation of 
his glory and character; something 
which is not to be found at all in any 
other world, or, if found, not in so 
great perfection; and that the angels 
would feel a deep interest in all these 
manifestations, and would desire to 
look into them. (1.) This is probable 
from the nature of the case, and from 
the variety which we see in the form, 
size, movements, and glory of the 
heavenly orbs. There is no reason to 
suppose that on any one of those 
worlds all the glory of the divine cha- 
racter would be manifest which he 
intends to make known to the universe. 
(2.) This is probable from what we can 
now see of the worlds which he has 
made. We know as yet comparatively 
little of the heavenly bodies, and of the 
manifestations of the Deity there ; and 
yet as far as we can see, there must be 
far more striking exhibitions of the 
power, and wisdom, and glory of God 
in many or most of those worlds that 
roll above us than there are on our 
earth. On the body of the sun ; on 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn, so vast 
in comparison with the earth, there 
must be far more impressive exhibitions 
of the glory of the Creator than there 
is on our little planet. Saturn, for 
example, is 82,000 miles in diameter, 
1100 times as large as our earth; it 
moves, at the rate of 22,000 miles an 
houf 'f it is encircled by two magnifi- 
cent rings, 5000 miles apart, the inner- 
most of which is 21,000 miles from the 
body of the planet, and 22,000 miles 
in breadth, forming a vast illuminated 



arch over the planet above the bright- 
ness of our moon, and giting a moat 
beautiful appearance to the heavens 
there. It is also, doubtless, true of all 
the worlds whieh God has made, that 
in each one of them there may be some 
peculiar manifestation of the glory of 
the Deity. (3.) The universe, there- 
fore, seems fitted up to give eternal 
employment to rnind in contemplating 
it ; and in the worlds which God has 
made there is enough to employ the 
study of his creatures for ever. On 
our own world, the most diligent and 
pious student of the works of God 
might spend many thousand years, and 
then leave much, very much, which he 
did not comprehend; and it may yet 
be the eternal employment of holy 
minds to range from world to world, 
and in each new world to find much 
to study and to admire; much that 
shall proclaim the wisdom, power, love, 
and goodness of God, which had not 
elsewhere been seen. (4.) Our world, 
therefore, though small, a mere speck 
in creation, may have something to 
manifest the glory of the Creator which 
may not exist in any other. It cannot 
be its magnitude, for in that respect it 
is among the smallest which God has 
made; it may not be the height and 
the majesty of our mountains, or the 
length and beauty of our rivers, or the 
fragrance of our flowers, or the clear- 
ness of our sky, for in these respects 
there may he much more to admire in 
other worlds: it is the exhibition of 
the character of God in the work of 
redemption ; the illustration of the way 
in which a sinner may be forgiven; 
the manifestation of the Deity as incar- 
nate, assuming permanently a union 
with one of his own creatures. This, 
so far as we know, is seen in no other 
part of the universe ; and this is hon» 
our enough for one world. To see 
this the angels may be attracted down 
to earth. When they come, they come 
not^to contemplate our works of art, 
our* painting and our sculpture, or to 
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read oar books of science or poetry : 
they come to gather around the cross, 
to minister to the Saviour, to attend on 
his steps while living, and to watch 
over his body when dead ; to witness 
his resurrection and ascension, and to 
bless, with their offices of kindness, 
those whom he died to redeem. Heb. i. 4. 
IIL What, then, is there in our world 
which we may suppose would attract 
their attention 1 What is there which 
they would not see in other worlds ? I 
answer, that the manifestation of the 
divine character in the plan of redemp- 
tion is that which would peculiarly 
attract their attention here, and lead 
them from heaven down to earth. (1.) 
The mysteiy of the incarnation of the 
Son of God would be to them an ob- 
ject of the deepest interest This, so fiir 
as we know, or have reason to suppose, 
has occurred nowhere else. There is 
no evidence that in any other world 
God has taken upon himself the form 
ojf one of his own creatures dwelling 
there, and stooped to live and act like 
one of them ; to mingle with them ; to 
share their feelings, and to submit to 
toil, and want, and sacrifice for their 
welfare. (2.) The fad that the guilty 
couid be pardoned would attract their 
attention, for (a) it is elsewhere un- 
known, no inhabitant of heaven having 
the need of pardon, and no offer of 
pardon having been made to a rebel 
angel, (b) There are great and diffi- 
cult questions about the whole subject 
of forgiveness which an angel could 
easily see, but which he could not so 
easily wive. How could it be done 
consistently with the justice and truth 
of God ? How could he forgive, and 
yet maintain the honour of his own 
Jaw, and the stability of his own throne ? 
There is no more difficult subject in a 
human administration than that of 
pardon ; and there is none which so 
much perplexes those who are entrusted 
with executive power. (3.) The ti;ay 
in which pardon has been shown U^the 
guilty here would excite their deep 



attention. It has been in a mannei 
entirely consistent with justice and 
truth, showing, through the great sac- 
rifice made on the cross, that the attri- 
butes of justice and mercy may both 
be exerciiBed; that while God may 
pardon to any extent, he does it in no 
instance at the expense of justice and 
truth. This blending of the attributes 
of the Almighty in beautiful harmony ; 
this manifesting of mercy to the guilty 
and the lost ; this raising up a fallen 
and rebellious race to the favour and 
friendship of God ; and this opening 
before a dying creature the'hope of im- 
mortality, was what could be seen by 
the angels nowhere else, and hence it 
is no wonder that they hasten with such 
interest to our world to learn the mys- 
teries of redeeming love. Every step 
in the process of recovering a sinner 
must be new to them, for it is unseen 
elsewhere } and the whole work, the 
atonement, the pardon and renovation 
of the sinner, the confiict of the child 
of God with bis spiritual foes, the sup- 
ports of religion in the time of sicIl- 
ness and temptation, the bed of death, 
the sleep in the tomb, the separate 
flight of the soul to its final abode, the 
resurrection of the body, and the solemn 
scenes of the judgment, all must open 
new fields of thought to an angelic 
mind, and attract the heavenly inhabit- 
ants to our world to learn here what 
they cannot learn ip their own abodes^ 
however otherwise bright, where sin, and 
suffering, and death, and redemption are 
unknown, tn view of these truths we 
may add : (1.) The work of redemp- 
tion is worthy of the study of the pro- 
foondest minds. Higher talent than 
any earthly talent has been employed 
in studying it, for to the most exalted 
intellects of heaven it has been a theme 
of the deepest interest. No mind on 
earth is too exalted to be engaged in 
this study ; no intellect here is so pro- 
found that it would not find in this 
study a range of inquiry worthy of it- 
self. (3.) This is a study that is pecu* 
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13 Wherefore gird ■ up the 
loins of your mind, be sober, * 
and hope * in the end * for the 

a Lu. 12. 35. b Lu. 31. 34. 



liarly appropriate to man. Tho angels 
have no ottier interest in it than that 
which arises from a desire to know 
God, and from a benevolent regard for 
the welfone of others ; tve have a per- 
sonal interest in it of the highest kind. 
It pertains primarilj to us. The plan 
was formed for us. Oar eternal all 
depends upon it The angels would 
be safe and happy if they did not fully 
understand it ; if ti^ do not understand 
it» we are lost for ever. It has claims 
to their attention as a wonderful exhi- 
bition of the character and purposes 
of God, and as they are interested in 
the welfare of aihors; it claims our 
attention because our eternal welfare 
depends on our accepting the oS^t of 
mercy made through a Saviour's blood. 
rS.) How amazing then, how wonder- 
ful, is the indifference of man to this 
great and glorious work ! How woa- 
derful that neither as a matter of specu- 
lation, nor of personal concern, he can 
be induced " to look into these things !" 
How wonderful that all other subjects 
engross his attention, and excite in- 
quiry, but that for thiM he feels no 
concern, iind that here he finds no- 
thing to interest him! It is not un- 
reasonable to sappoee that amidst all 
the other topics of wonder in this 
plan as seen by angels, this is not the 
least — that nSan by nature takes no in- 
terest in it; that in so stupendous a 
work, performed in his own world, he 
feels no concern ; that he is unmoved 
when he is told that even God became 
incarnate, and apipeared oil the earth 
where he himself dwells; and that, 
busy and interested as he is in other 
things, often of a most trifling nature, 
be has no coocem for that on which is 
Mispended his own eternal, happiness. 
If heaven was held in mute astonish- 
ment when the Son of God left the 



grace that is to b6 brought v nto 
you at the revelation of Je^us 
Christ : 

s peffecUy. e He. 10. 35. 



courts of glory to be poor, to be perse* 
cutedf to Meed, and to die, not less 
must be the astonishment then when, 
from those lofty heights, the angelio 
hosts look down upon a race uncon 
cerned amidst wonders such as those 
of the incarnation and the atonement ! 
13. Wherefore gird up the loins of 
your mind. The allusion here is to 
the manner in which the Orientals 
were accustomed to dress. They wear 
loose, flowing robes, so that when they 
wished to run, or to fight, or tp apply 
themselves to any business, they are 
obliged to bind their garments close 
around them. See Pf otes on Matt. ▼. 
38--41. The meaning here Ik, that 
they were to have their minds in con-* 
stent preparation to discharge the du- 
ties, or to endure the trials of life — ^like 
those who were prepared for labour, for 
a race, or for a ponflict ^ Be sober. 
See Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 2. Titus i. 8 ; 
ii. 2. IT And hope to the end. Marg. 
perfecUy, The translation in the text 
is the most correct It means that they 
were not to become faint or weary in 
their trials. They were not to aban« 
don the hopes of the gospel, but were 
tp cherish those hopes to the end of 
life, whatever opposition they might 
meet with, and however much might 
be done by others to induce them to 
apostatize. Comp. Notes on Heb. zl 
35, 36. IT For the gract that is to 
be brought unto you. For the favour 
that shall then be bestowed upon you ; 
to wit, salvation. The word brought 
here means that this great favour which 
they hoped for would be borne to them 
by the Saviour on his return from hea« 
ven. IT At the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. When the Lord Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven in his glory » 
that is, when he comes to judgd ih$ 
world. Notes, 2 Thess. L 7. 
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14 As obedient children, not 
fashioning "yourselves according 
to the former lusts in your igno- 
rance : 



a Ro. 13. S. 



» Le. 11. 44. 



14. A8 obedient children. That is, 
condact youraelves as beeomee the 
children of God, by obeying his com- 
mands ; by submitting to his will ; and 
by manifesting nnwavering confidence 
in him as your Father, at all times. 
IT Not fluhuming yoursehea. Not 
forming or modelling your lifiB. Gomp. 
Notes, Rom. xii. 2. The idea is, that 
they were to- have tome model or ex- 
ample in accordance with which they 
were to frame their lives, but that they 
were not to make their own former 
principles and conduct the model. The 
Ghristian is to be as different from 
what he was himself before conversion 
as he is from his fellow-men. He is 
to be governed by new laws, to aim 
at new objects, and to mocld his life 
in accordance with d'jw nrinctples. 
Before conversion he wr is (f \ »u^ ^mi^ly 
selfish ; (6) he lived for p ««onaI grati. 
fication ; (c) he gave ftee .>!'_*irgeuce 
to his appetites and passicns, restriiined 
only by » respect for the decencies of 
life, and by a reference to his own 
health, property, or reputation, without 
regard to the will of God ; (d) he con 
formed himself to the customs and opi- 
nions around him, rather than to the 
requirements of his Maker; {e) he 
lived for worldly aggrandizemenU, his 
feupreme object being wealth or iame ; 
or (/) in many cases those who are 
now Christians gave indulgence to 
every passion which they wished to 
gratify, regardless of reputation, health, 
property, or salvation. Now they are 
to be governed by a different rule, and 
their own former standard of morals 
and of opinions is no longer their guide, 
but the will of God. IT According to 
the former luata in your ignorance, 
When you were ignorant of the re- 



15 But as he which hath called 
you is holy, so be ye holy in all 
manner of conversation; 

16 Because it is written, ^ Be 
ye holy ; for I am holy. 



quirements of the gospel, and gave 
yourselves up to the unrestrained in 
dulgenoe of your passions. 

15. But as he who hath eailed you 
is holy. On the word caUedt see Note* 
on Eph. iv. 1. The meaning here is, 
that the model or example in accordance 
with which tiiey were to frame their 
lives, should be the character of that 
€h)d who had called them into hia 
kingdom. They were to be Vike him. 
Comp. Notes, Matt. v. 48. H So he 
ye holy in all manner of conversation* 
In all your conduct. On the word 
conversation, see Notes on Phil. i. 27 
The meaning is, that since God is holy, 
and we profess to be his followers, we 
ought also to be holy. 

16. Because it is toritten. Be ye 
^fy s for I am holy. Lev. xi. 44. 
This command was addressed at first 
to the Israelites, but it is with equal 
propriety addressed to Christians, as 
the professed people of God. The 
foundation of the command is, that 
they professed to be his people, and 
that as his people they ought to be like 
their God. Comp. Micah iv. 6. It ie 
a great truth that men everywhere will 
imitate the God whom they worship. 
They will form their character in ac- 
cordance with hi9. They will regard 
what he does as rig^t They will at« 
tempt to rise no higher in virtue than 
the God whom they adore, and they 
will practise freely what he is supposed 
to do or approve. Hence, by knowing 
what are the characteristics of the gods 
which are worshipped by any people, 
we may form a correct estimate of the 
character of the people themselves; 
and hence, as the God who is the ob* 
ject of the Christian's worship is per* 
ftctly holy, the character of his wor 
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17 And if ye call on the Fa- 
tlier, who without respect of 
persons jodgeth according to 



•PI1.S.1S. 



ihippen Bhould tlao be holy. Aod 
iMoce^ alio, we may eee that the ten- 
aencj of tnie religum ie to make men 
pore. As the wonbtp of the impora 
gods of the heathen moolde the charac- 
ter of the woiriiippera into their imege, 
•o the worship of Jehovah moulds the 
character of hb professed friends into 
hu image, and they beeome lihe him. 

17. And if ye eaU on the Father. 
That is, if yon are tme Christians, or 
tmly pioas-~piety being represented in 
the Scriptores as calling on God, or as 
the worship of God. Comp. Acts iz. 
11. Gen. iv. 26. 1 Kings xviiL 84. 
Ps. cxvi. 17. 2 Kings ▼. 11. 1 Chron. 
xyi. 8. Joel ii. 82. Rom. x. 13. 2^ph. 
iii. 9. 1 Cor. i 2. Acts it 21. The 
word < Father' here is used evidently 
not to denote the Father in contradis- 
tinction to the Son, bat as nferring to 
God as the Father of the universe. 
See ver. U. <«As obedient children,** 
Qod is often spoken of as the Father 
of the intelligent beings whom he has 
made. Christians worship him eta a 
Father— as one having all the feelings 
of a kind and tender parent towards 
them. Comp. Ps. ciii. 13, seq. IT Who 
without respect of pcrmnu. Impar< 
tiality. Who is not influenced in his 
treatment of men by a regard to 
rank, weahh, beauty, or any external 
distinction. See Notes on Acts x. 34, 
and Rom. ii. 11. 1 Jttdgeth according 
to every man*» work. He judges each 
one according to his character ; or to 
what he hoc done. Rev. xxii. 12. 
Notes, 2 Cor. v. 10. The meaning is, 
<yoa worship a God who will judge 
every man according to his real cha- 
racter, and you should therefore lead 
each lives as he can approve.' t Paca 
■ the time of your sojourning. * Of 
your temporary residence on earth. 
This is not your permanent home, but 
13 



every man's work, pass the time 

of your sojourning here in fear.* 

18 Forasmnch as ye know 

that ye were not redeemed with 



you ara strangera and sojouroera.' See 
Notes on Heb^ xi. 13. ^ In fear. 
Notes, Phil. ii. 12. Ueb. xii. 28. With 
true reverence or veneration for God 
and his law. Religion is often repre- 
sented as the reverent fear of God. 
Deut vi. 2, 13» 24. Prov. i. 7 ; iii. 13 ; 
xiv. 26, 27, et smpe aL 

18. Forasmuch as ye know. This 
is an argument for a holy life derived 
from the feet that they were redeemed, 
and from the manner in which their 
redemption had been efiected. There 
is no mora eflfoctual way to induce true 
Christians to consecrate themselves en- 
tirely to God, than to refer them to the 
fact that they are not their owo^ but 
have been purchased by the blood of 
Christ, IT That ye were not redeemed. 
On the word rendered redeemed fyvtoot^ 
^ttirotf), see Notes, Titus iL 14. The 
word occura In the New Testament 
only in Luke zxiv. 21. Titus ii. 14, 
and in this place. The noun {lit^ 
— lutron) is found in Matt, xx, 28. 
Mark x. 45, rendered ransoin. For 
the meaning of the similar word (<m£o- 
JuJfpwOK— «po&*/r*»«), see Notes on 
Rom. iiL 24. This word occurs in 
Luke xxi. 28. Rom. itt 24 ; vUL 23 
1 Cor. i. 30. Eph. i. 7, 14 ; iv, 30. 
CoL u 14. Heb. ix. 15, in all which 
places it is rendered redemption, and 
in Heb. xi* 35, where it is rendered 
deUveranct* The word here means 
tbac they were rescued from sin and 
death by the blood of Christ, as the 
valuable consideration on account of 
which it was done; that is, the blood 
or the life of Christ offered as a sacri- 
fice effiscted the same purpose in regard 
to justice and to the maintenance of 
the principles of morel government, 
which the punishment of the sinnei 
himself would have done* It was thai 
which God was pleased to. tccopt in 
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iSibtmptihh things^ ai silver and 
gold, from your vain conTersa- 
tidti reedved by tradition from 
Joat fathers; 



the plaeiB of the paonhment of the tin- 
ner, aa snewering the nme gntX ends 
in his adminiitration. The principles 
of hia truth and juftUee coold as oer- 
tainly be maintained in this way as by 
the panishment of the gnifcy them" 
seives. If so, then there was no oU 
Steele to their salvation, and tbey might, 
on repeiltsnee, hie consistently pardoned 
and taken to beaten. IT With corrupt- 
ible IhSngB, ai nhtr md gold. On 
the word corrupHbkt as appKad>le to 
gold, see Notes on ter. 7. BUver and 
tifold usually eousiitate the price or the 
valuable considenilion paid IbrllM re- 
demption of captttes. It is dear that 
the itfyligation of on* who is redeenm!, 
to love his benelbclofv is in p insportie n 
to the price wbfidi is paid fo^ hts nm- 
eom. the idea here is, ttiat a price 
far more valtfable than any anioiint^f 
silver or gold had boon fudd for the re- 
demption olf the pea^e «f God, and 
that fhey were ander propottianale oh- 
ligation to devote themselves to his 
service. They were ndeeaied by the 
life of the Son of God oflfand m their 
behalf, and between the valoe of that 
life and silver and gold there coold be 
no eomparisen. IT From your wdn 
■ convtrsotwfi* Your vain eondutty or 
fnanner tf Ufe, Notes on ver. 16. 
The wotd ottin applied to conduct 
Qtwtatos) means properly ompiy^firuii' 
/ess. It is a woid often applied to the 
worship of idols, as being nothings 
ufoHhkaSf unable to help (Aets xiv. 16. 
1 Kings zvL 13. 8 Kings xviL 16. Jer. 
ii. 5, 8, 19), and is probably used in a 
similar sense in this place. The apos- 
tle refers to their former wonhip of 
idols, and to all the abominalioas con- 
nected with that service as being vain 
and unprofitable; as the worship of 
nothing real (comp. 1 Cor. viii 4, 
«< We know that an idol ia nbtldi^ in 



19 fintwithtlia^ pAic(o«a blood 
of Chriaiy as of a lamb * without 
blemish and without sfkot : 

a Jno. 1. », 16. Re. 7. 14. 



the world"); and as lasttUing in a 
course ef Km that«uawi)ed none of thii 
proper ends of Mving. Fnani that thi^, 
had been redeeatted by the blood of 
Christ T Bsosived b§ tradHionfiiMn 
your fiUkere. The mode of wonhip 
whioh had teen banded iomfi from 
father to sM. The w^hip of idols 
depends ota «io better ftason than tha( 
it is that which haa been pimctiaed in 
andeat times, and it is kept qp i^ow.in 
all lands in a great degi>ee only by tha 
feet that U has had the saactioo of tha 
venerated BBen of other fenerationa. 

19. But with the .predoue bhod of 
Chnih Oa.tbeuee of the word Jiiboct 
and the reason why tha effiea^ oif the 
■lonement is said (a be in thje bloods 
see Notes on Rom* iii. 2& The word 
preeiouo (tifMiOf).ia a wM which 
woaU be applied to that whieh is worth 
much ; which is eeetly. Coiap> for the 
use of the noun (f i^) in this sense 
Matt, xxvit e, M The pr»os of Uood.'' 
Acta iv. 34| V. S^ 3 ; vii. ie» See also 
for the use of the adjectire (tipwt) 
Rev. zvii. i, «gold and preeioue stonss7' 
Rev. iviii. 12, «< vessels of most pr^- 
eUnua wood." Rev. zxi. 11, **a sto^e 
most preeioue" The meaning here 
is, that the blood of Christ bad a value 
above silver and gold; it was uxirth 
more, to wit (1,), in itself— being a 
more valuable thwg ; and (2.) in effect- 
ing oar redemption. It accomplished 
what silver and gold could not do. The 
universe had nothing more valuable t.o 
offer, of which we can conceive, than 
the blood of the Son of God. ^ Am of 
a lamb. That is, of Christ regarded 
OS a lamb ofiered for sacrifice. Notes 
on John i 29. t Without blemiih and 
without opot. Such a lamb only was 
allowed to be offered in sacrifice. Lev. 
xxii. 20—24. Mai. L 8. This wu 
required (1.) because it was proper 
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M Who Terily vnm fbr^KMr- 
Gained before * the fottttdaiioB 
of the world, but wob maniHest 
in these last times for you; 

aEis.]3.a »Bfat.8&3a. Pk^O. 



Ih«t mil «limiU offer that which was 
fBgtrdad as perfeei in ita kind; and 
(S.) toeinae only tbat woald be a 
(woper ayoibol ef the great aacrifice 
wbieh waa to be made by the Son of 
€M. The idea waa thua fc«|>t up from 
age to age that be, of whom all theae 
TietiBaib wofe Ihe emblema, would be 
perfectly par^ 

SO. Who fferilu wu fart^rdaintd 
htfort ike founiatum t/ ike world. 
That ia, it waa fope-ordained, or pro- 
detMPmined, that be abould be the great 
aloniBg aaidifice for ain. On the 
meaiung af the word JhreHtrdained 
(j<poyin5iawn) «ee Rom. vUi. 29. The 
word is raadeiad which knew. Acta 
zari. 6 ; foreknew and foreknaWf Rom. 
viii. 99 1 zb 2; fitre-irdained, 1 Pet. 
i. 20; and hww brforty 2 F9U iu 
17. It dote not elaewbera occur in 
Uie New Teatawent The aeoae ia, 
that the plaa waa formed, and the ar- 
nmgeraento laade for the atonement 
before ihe wodd waa created. ^Be/are 
^he fmandaHon of ihe world. That ia, 
from eteraity. li waa before faian waa 
^onaed; bdfore Ihe earth waa made; 
before ai^ of the material umverae waa 
broQgbt into beiag; before the angeia 
wera created. Comp. Notea on Matt 
XXT» 34. ioho zvii. 24. Eph. i. 4. 
IT But woe munifesL Waa revealed. 
Notea on I Tim* iiin 16. IT /a thete 
iaai timee. In thie» the laat dispeosap 
tioB ef tbinge on the earth. Notea on 
Heh. i a. V For ymi. For your benefit 
or advantage. See Notea on ver. 12. 
It foHowa from what ie aaid in thia 
vene, (1.) That the atonement waa 
not «■ vfier4himg^ on the part of 
God. It entered into bia plan when 
he Made the world, and waa revolved 
in bia pflrpoaea foem eternity (2.) It 
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91 Who by him do beKeve in. 
Godt i^t raised him up from the 
dead, and ^ gave him glory, that 
your faith and hope might be in 
God. 



waa not a device to aopply a defect in 
the ayatem ; that ia, it waa not adopted 
becauae the ayatera did not work well, 
or becauae God had been diaappointed. 
It waa arranged before man waa created, 
and when none but God could know 
whether he would atand or fall. (3.) 
The creation of the earth muat have 
had lome reference to thia plan of re* 
demptioUf and that plan nraat have 
been regarded aa in Itadf ao gloriooa, 
and ao deairable, that it waa deemed 
beat to bring the world into existence 
that the plan nught be developed, 
though it would involve the certainty 
that the race would fall, and that many 
would perish. It waa, on the whole, 
more wise and benevolent that the race 
ahould be created with a certainty that 
they would apostatize, than it would be 
that the race should not be created, and 
the plan of salvation be unknown to 
diatant worlda. Bee Notea on ver. 12. 
21. Who by him do believe in God, 
Faith ia aometimea represented particu- 
larly as exercised in God, and aome- 
timea in Christ. It is alwaya a charac- 
teristic of true religion that a man haa 
fiiith in God. Comp. Notea on Mark 
xL 22. f ThcU raited him up from 
the dead. Notes on AcU ii. 24 { iii. 16, 
26; iv. 10 { V. 30 ; xiii. 30. Rom. iv. 
24; vi. 4. 1 Cor. xv. 16. ^ And gave 
him glory. By exalting him at hia 
own right hand in heaven. PhiL ii. 9. 
I Tim. iit. 16. Epb. i. 20, 21. IT That 
your faith and hope might be in God. 
That is, hy raising up the Lord Jesus, 
and exalting him to heaven, he haa 
laid the foundation of confidence in 
hia promises, and of the hope of eternal 
life. Comp. Notea on ver. 3. Compi 
1 Cor. XV. Col. i. 27. 1 Theaa. i. a 
1 Tim. L 1. 
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' 2S Seeing ye have parified 
jour souls in obeying the truth 
"through the Spirit unto un- 

a Jno. 17. 17, 19. 
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feigned lore ^ <^ the brethren, 
see that ffelowe one aooth^ with 
8 pore heart fervently : 

&1&0.3.14.1B. 



28. Seeing ye have purified your 
touh, Gr. 'Having purified yoar 
souls.' The apostles were never afraid 
of referring to human agency as having 
an important part in saving the soul. 
Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15. No one is made 
pure without personal intention or effi>rt 
— any more than one becomes accom- 
plished or learned without personal 
exertion. One of the leading effects 
of the agency of the Holy Spirit is to 
excite us to make efforts for our own 
salvation; and there is no true piety 
which is not the fair result of culture, 
as really as the learning of a Porson 
or a Parr, or the harvest of the farmer. 
The amount of effort which we make 
* in purifying our souls* is usually also 
the measure of our attainments in re- 
ligion. No one can expect to have 
any true piety beyond the amount of 
effort which he makes to be conformed 
to Grod, any more than one can expect 
wealth, or fame, or learning, without 
exertion. IT/n obeying the truth. That 
IS, your yielding to the requirements 
of truth, and to its fair influence on 
your minds, has been the means of 
your becoming pure. The truth here 
referred to is, undoubtedly, that which 
is revealed in the gospel— the great 
system of truth respecting the redemp- 
tion of the world, f Through the 
Spirit. By the agency of the Holy 
Spirit It is his office to apply truth to 
the mind ; and however precious the 
truth may be, and however adapted to 
secure certain results on the soul, it 
will never produce those effects with- 
out the influences of the Holy Spirit 
Comp. Titus iii. 6, 6. Notes on John 
iii. 6. IT Unto unfeigned love of the 
brethren. The effect of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in applying the 
truth has been to produce sincere love 
to all who are true Christians. Comp. 



Notes on John xiU. S4. 1 Tbess. It, 0. 
See also 1 John iii. 14—16. "IT See 
that ye love one another wOh pure 
heart fervently* Comp. Notes on Heb. 
xiii. 1. John xiii. 34, 35. Epb. ▼. 2. 
The phrase < with pure heart fervently,' 
means (1.) that it should be genuine 
love, proceeding from a heart in which 
there is no guile or hypocrisy ; and (2.) 
that it should be intenee affection 
(ixtsvuti) ; not cold and formal, but 
ardent and strong. If there is any 
reason why we should love true Chris- 
tians at all, there is the same reason 
why our attachment to them shooid be 
intense. This verse establishes the 
following points : (1.) That truth was 
at the foundation of their piety. They 
had none of which this was not the 
proper basis ; and in which the foun- 
dation was not as broad as the super* 
structure. There is no religion in the 
world which is not the fair development 
of truth ; which the truth is not fitted 
to produce. (2.) They became Chrifr. 
tians as the result of obeying the tmtfa ; 
or by yielding to its fiiiir influence on 
the soul. Their own minds complied^ 
with its claims; their own hearts 
yielded ; there was the exercise of their 
own volitions. This expresses a doo- 
trine of great importance, (a) There 
is always the exercise of the powers 
of the mind in true religion ; always a 
yielding to truth ; always a voluntary 
reception of it into the soul. (6) Re- 
ligion is always of the nature of obedir 
ence. It consists in yielding to what 
is true and right ; in laying aside the 
feelings of opposition, and in allowing 
the mind to follow where truth and 
duty lead, (c) This would always 
take place when the truth is presented 
to the mind, if there were no Tolontary 
resistance. If all men were ready tp 
yield to the truth, they would become 
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23 Being born • again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incor- 

o Jno. 1. 13. - 



Christians. The only reason why all 
men do not love and serve God is, that 
they refuse to yield to what (hey know 
to be true and right (3.) The agency 
by which this was accomplished was 
tiiat of the Holy Ghost. Truth is 
adapted in itself to a certain end or 
result, as seed is adapted to produce a 
harvest But it will no more of itself 
produce its appropriate effects on the 
soul, than seed will produce a harvest 
without rains, and dews, and suns. In 
ail cases, therefore, the proper efiect of 
truth on the soul is to be traced to the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, as the 
germination of the seed in the earth is 
to the foreign cause that acts on it 
No man was ever converted by the 
mere eflect of truth without the agency 
of the Holy Ghost, any more than seed 
germinates when laid on a hard rock. 
(4.) The effed of this influence of the 
Hc^ Spirit in applying the truth is to 
produce love to all who are Christians. 
Love to Christian brethren springs up 
in the soul of every one who is truly 
converted : and this love is just as cer- 
tain evidence that the seed of truth has 
germinated in the soul, as the green 
and delicate blade that peeps up through 
the earth is evidence that the seed 
■own has been quickened into life. 
Comp^ Notes on 1 Thess. iv. 9. 1 John 
lit 14. We may learn hence (a) That 
inUh is of inestimable value. It is as 
valuable as religion itself, for all the 
religion in the world is the result of it 
(h) Error and falsehood are mlBchiev- 
oas and evil in the same degree. There 
is no true religion which is the fair 
resnll of error ; and all the pretended 
religion that is sustained by error is 
worthless, (c) If a system of religion, 
or a religious measure or doctrine, can- 
not be defended by truth, it should be 
at once abandoned. Comp. Notes on 
13» 
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raptible, by the word * of God, 

which liveth and abideth forever. 

* Ja. 1. 1& 



Job ziii. 7. (fi) We should avoid the 
places where error is taught Frov. 
six. 27. « Cease, my son, to hear the 
instruction that causeth to err from the 
words of knowledge." Prov. ziz. 27. 
(e) We should place ourselves under 
ue teachings of truth, for there is truth 
enough in the world to occupy all our 
time and attention { and it is only by 
truth that our minds can be benefited. 
23. Being bom again. See Notes 
on John iii. 3. IT Not of eonuptibU 
9ud. « Not by virtue of any descent 
from human parents.". Doddridge* 
The result of such a birth, or of bemg 
begotten in this way — ^for so the word 
rendered bom agaiik more properly 
signifi es i s only corruption and decay. 
We are begotten only to die. There 
is no permanent, enduring life produced 
by that It is: in this sense that this is 
spoken oi M* corruptible seed,' because 
it results in decay and death. The 
word here rendered teed (tficopa) oocurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament 
^ But of ineorruptible* By truik^ 
communicating a living principle to 
the soul which can never decay. Comp. 
1 John iiu 9. « His seed remaineth in 
him ; and be cannot sin, because he is 
bornofGod.*' ^ By the word of God. 
See. Notes on James i. 18. « Of his 
own will begat he us with the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of first- 
fruits of his creatures.*' Comp. Notes 
on John L 13. It is the uniform doo> 
tciue of the sonptures that divine truth 
is made the instrument of quickening 
the soul into spiritual life. Y Whiek 
liveth and abideth for ever. This ex- 
pression may either refer to God, as 
living for ever, or to the uHfrd of God^ 
as being for ever true. Critics are about 
equally divided in the interpretation* 
The Greek will bear either construe* 
tiott. Most of the iMant critioa i 



24 ' For ' all flesh is as grass, 
and all the glory of man as the 

1 or, JPw that, • !■. 40. <>^ 
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flower of grass. Tke grass wilh- 
erethy and the flower thereof fall*- 
eth away : 



to the latter opinion — tlwt it refers to 
the word of God, or to his doctrine. 
So Rosenmtiller, Doddridge, Bloom- 
field, Wolf, Mttcfenigfat, Ctarke. It 
seems to me, however, that flie more 
natural eonstrtrctioit of the Greek is to 
refer It to God, as ever-fiTiog or en- 
during; and this kiterpretatien agrees 
Well with the eennedson. The idea 
then is, that as God ia ever4iving, that 
Which is prodnesd direct^ hf him in 
the homan soul hy the instrnraentality 
of truth, may be «xf>eeled alett to enr 
dare for ever. It will not be lika the 
«ffipring of human patents, themselves 
mortal, liable to early and certain de> 
taj, but may be expected to be as en- 
doring as its evei^Kving Creator. 

S4. For aU fl^h is asgnua. That 
ia, all h»nnR beings; all men. The 
eonnection here is this: The apostle, 
tn the praviona vene. Had been con- 
trasting Aet which is begdMen ^ man 
with that which is begotten by God, in 
reference to its permantnty. The for- 
flMT was eorrupllble and decaying ; the 
latter abiding. The latter waa p 
4n«ed by GKmI who lives for ever; the 
Ibrmer by the agency of man, who is 
iiimselfoonraptible and dying. It v 
not unnatoral, then, to dwell upon Hie 
feeble, frail, decaying naHure of man in 
eontrast with God; and the apostle, 
therefore, says diat > all ilesh, ^every 
iMman being, is Kke grass. There is 
no stability in any thing Ibat man does 
or prodnoes. He hiaMwIf rasemfa 
grass that soon fades and withem ; but 
<jkKl and his woid endare for -ever the 
same.* The eomparisen of a human 
being with grass, or with iowers, 
v«7 beaatiful, and is quite common in 
the Scriptures. The comparison turns 
on the feet that the grass or the Bower, 
however green or beauUfeil It may be, 
«Mn kMMi ite feMduMBft; iawkhemd; 



is cut down and dies. Thus in Psalm 
ciii. 15, 16: 

" As for maBt his dayi are as grass ; 
As a flower of tlie field, so he flottrisheth ; 
For the wind psasetli over it and It is ^ne. 
And the place tiiersof shall know it no 
more." 

So in Isaiah zl. 6-*8 ; a passage which 
is evidently referred to by Peter in thia 
place: 

■ ** TIm voice said. Cry. 

And he said. What shaU 1 cry ? 

All flesh is grass, 

And all thfigoodlinesstlNieof jsasths 

flower of the field. 
The grass withereth, 
The ikywer fadeth, 
When the wind of Jehovah Uowetk 

upon it : 
Burdfy the people is grass, 
The grass withereth. 
The flower fadeth. 

But the word of our God shall stand 
fiir ever.** 

See alto James i. 10, 11. This senti- 
ment Is baantifolly imitated by the 
great drmmatist in the speech of Wol- 

sey:^ 

olliis Is the state of man; to-day he puts 

forth 
The tender leaves ef hope, to-morrow 

blossoms, 
And bears his bhuMng honoun thiek upoa 

The third day comes a ftost, a killing 

firost; 
Aad-wvhea he tUnte, good easy man, fen 

surely 
His greatness is a ripening— nips his root. 
AndtheafaefeOs." 

Oomp. Notes on Isa. xl. 6 — 6. IT And 
ail the ghsry of man. All that man 
prides himself on — his wealth, rank, 
talents, beauty, learning, splendour of 
equipage or apparel. IT As the flower 
of grass. The word rendered * grass* 
(xpsytof) properly denotes herbage, that 
which furnii^es food for animals — ^pas- 
ture, bay. Probably the prophet Isaiah, 
from whom this passage is taken, re- 
ferred rather to the appearance of a 
meadow or a field, with mingled grass 
and #ewef% constituting a beaofifrii 
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3§ Silt the vor4 of tlie Lor4 
endareth for ever. And thi9 * U 

a Jno. 1. 1. 14. 3 Pe. 1. 19. 

landscape, than to mere grass. In such 
a field, the grass soon withers with 
heat, and with the approach of winter ; 
and the flowers soon fade and fall. 
% Thegrast wUhereth, and the flower 
ikertoffalUih away. 'Phis is repeated, 
as is common in the Hebrew writings, 
for the sake of eimphasis, or strong 
confirmation, 

25. BtU thfi word of ike Lord, In 
Isaiah (xl. 8), * the word of opr God.' 
The sense ia not materially varied. 
HEndurelh for ever. Is unmoved, 
fixed, permanent Amidst all the revp- 
lutionp on earth, the fading glories of 
natural objects, and the wasting strength 
of man, his truth remains unaffected. 
Its beauty never iades; its power is 
never enfeebled. The gospel system 
is as lovely now as it was when it was 
first revealed to man, and it has as 
much power to save as it had when 
first applied to a human heart We 
see the grass wither at the coming on 
of autumn ; we see the flower of the 
$eld decay ; we see man, though con- 
fident in his strength, and rejoicing 
in the vigour of his frame, cut down 
in an instant; we see cities decline, 
and kingdoms lose their power: but the 
word of God is the same now that it 
was at first, and amidst all the changes 
which may ever occur on the earth that 
will remain the same. ^ And this ia 
the word which by the goepel w 
preached unto you. That is, this 
goepel is the < word* which was referred 
to by Isaiah in the passage which has 
been quoted. — ^In view, then, of the 
affecting truth stated in the close of 
this chapter (vs. 24, 26), let us learn 
habitually to reflect on our feebleness 
and frailty. ** We all do fade as a 
leaf.'* Isa. Ixiv. 6. Our glory is like 
the flower of the field. Our beauty 
iades, and our strength disappears, as 
easily as the beauty and vigour of the 



the word which by the gpspel is 
preached unto you. 



flower that grows op in the morning, 
and that in the evening is cut down. 
Ps. xc 6. The rose that blossoms on 
the cheek of youth may wither as soon 
as any other rose; the brightness of 
the eye may become dim as readily as 
the beaufy of a field covered with 
flowers; the darkness of death may 
come over the brow of manliness and 
intelligence as readily as night settles 
down on the landscape ; and our robes 
of adorning may be laid aside as soon 
as beauty fades in a meadow full of 
flowers before the scythe of the mower. 
There is not an object of natural beauty 
on which we pride ourselves that will 
not decay ; and soon all our pride and 
pomp will be laid low in the tomb. It 
is sad to look on a beautiful lily, a rose, 
a magnolia, and to think how soon all 
that beauty will disappear. It is more 
sad to look on a rosy cheek, a bright 
eye, a lovely form, an expressive brow, 
an open, serene, intelligent counte- 
nance, and to think how soon ail that 
beauty and brilliancy will fcde away. 
But amidst these changes which beauty 
undergoes, and the desolations which 
disease and death spread over the 
world, it is cheering to think that alt 
is not so. There is that which does 
not change, which'- never loses its 
beauty. (The word of the Lord' 
abides. His cheering promises, his as» 
surances that there is a brighter and 
better world, remain amidst all these 
changes the same. The traits which 
are drawn on the character by the reli* 
gion of Christ more lovely by far than 
the most delicate colouring of the lily, 
remain for ever. There they abide, 
augmenting in loveliness, when the 
rose fades from the cheek; when the 
brilliancy departs from the eye ; when 
the body moulders away in the sepuK 
chre. The beauty of religion is the 
I only permanent beauty in the earth ; 
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CHAPTER II. 

TT7HEREFORE laying aside 

VY • all malice, and all guile, 

and he that hat that, need not regret 
that that which in this mortal frame 
charms the eye, shall fade away like 
the flower of the field. 

CHAPTER n. 

JLITALTSIS OT THX CHAPTXK. 

This chapter may be divided into 
three parts. 

I. An exhortation to those whom 
the apostle addressed, to lay aside all 
malice, and all guile, and to receive 
the simple and plain instractions of the 
word of God with the earnestness with 
which babes desire their appropriate 
food. vs. 1 — 3. Religion reproduces 
the traits of character of children in 
those whom it inflnences, and they 
ought to regard themselves as new-born 
babes, and seek that kind of spiritual 
nutriment which is adapted to their 
condition as sach. 

II. The privileges which they had 
obtained by becoming Christians, while 
80 many others had stumbled at the 
Tery truths by which they had been 
saved, vs. 4 — 10. (a) They had come 
to the Saviour, as the living stone on 
which the whole spiritual temple was 
founded, though others had rejected 
him ; they had become a holy priest- 
hood; they had been admitted to the 
privilege of ofiering true sacrifices, ac- 
cepUble to God. vs. 4, 6. (6^ To them 
Christ was precious as the chief corner- 
stone on which all their hopes rested, 
and on which the edifice that was to 
be reared was safe, though that founda- 
tion of the Christian hope had been 
rejected and disallowed by others, vs. 
6 — 8. (e) They were now a chosen 
people, an holy nation, appointed to 
show forth on earth the praises of God, 
though formerly they were not regarded 
as the people of God, and were not 
within the range of the methods by 
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which he was accustomed to show 
mercy, vs. 9, 10. 

III. Various duties growing out of 
these privileges, and out of the various 
relations which they sustained in life, 
vs. 11 — 25. (a) The duty of living 
as strangers and pilgrims ; of abstain- 
ing from all those fleshly lusts which 
war against the soul, and of leading 
lives of entire honesty in relation to 
the Gentiles, by whom they were sur- 
rounded, vs. 11, 12. (b) The duty 
of submitting to civil rulers, vs. 13 — 
17. (c) The duty of servants to sub- 
mit to their masters, though their con- 
dition was a hard one in life, and they 
were often called to suffer wrongfully, 
vs. 18—20. (d) This duty was en- 
forced on serrants, and on all, from the 
example of Christ, who was more 
wronged than any others can be, and 
who yet bore all his sufferings with 
entire patience, leaving us an example 
that we should follow in his steps, vs. 
21—25. 

1. Wherefore laying aside. On the 
word rendered laying aside, see Rom. 
xiii. 12. Eph. iv. 22, 25. Col. iii. 8. 
The allusion is to putting off clothes, 
and the meaning is, that we are to cast 
off these things entirely ; that is, we 
are no longer to practise them. The 
word wherefore (6uv) refers to the 
reasonings in the first chapter. In view 
of the considerations stated there, we 
should renounce all evil. IT All malice. 
All evil (xaaciai>)» The word malice 
we commonly apply now to a particular 
kind of evil, denoting extreme enmity 
of heart, ill-will, a disposition to injure 
others without cause from mere per- 
sonal gratification, or from a spirit of 
revenge. Webster, The Greek word, 
however, includes evil of all kinds. 
See Notes on Rom. i. 29. Comp. Acts 
viii. 22, where it is rendered wicked* 
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2 As new-born bahes/ desire 
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ness, and 1 Cor. v. 8 ; xiv. 20. Eph. 
IT. 31. Col. iii. 8. Titns iii. 3. IT And 
all guite. Deceit of all kinds. Notes 
on Rom. i. 29. 2 Cor. xii. 16. 1 Thess. 
ii. 3. IT And hypocrisies. Notes on 
1 Tim. iv. 2. Matt zxiii. 28. Gal. ii. 
13, on the word rendered dissimulation. 
The word means feigning to be what 
we are not ; assuming a false appear- 
ance of religion ; cloking a wicked 
purpose under the appearance of piety. 
^ And envies* Hatred of others on 
account of some excellency which they 
have, or something which they possess 
which we do not. See Notes on Rom. 
i. 29. t And all evil speaking, Gr. 
Speaking against others. This word 
(xa^tOuaJM) occurs only here and in 2 
Cor. xiL 20, where it is rendered back- 
bitings. It would include all unkind 
or slanderous speaking against others. 
This is by no means an uncommon 
fault in the world, and it is one of the 
designs of religion to guard against 
it Religion teaches us to lay aside 
whatever guile, insincerity, and false 
appearances we may have acquired, 
and to put on the simple honesty and 
openness of children. We all acquire 
more or less of guile and insincerity in 
the course of life. We learn to con- 
ceal our sentiments and feelings, and 
almost unconsciously come to appear 
diifetent from what we really are. It 
is not so with children. In the child 
etery emotion of the bosom appears as 
it is. Nature there works well and 
beautifully. Every emotion is ex- 
pressed ; every feeling of the heart is 
developed ; and in the cheeks, the open 
eye, the joyous or sad countenance, we 
know all that there is in the bosom, as 
certainly as we know all that there is 
in the rose by its colour and its fra- 
grance. Now, it is one of the pur- 
poses of religion to bring us back to 
this state, and to strip off all the sub- 
terfuges whioh we may have acquired 
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that ye way grow thereby : 



in life ; and he in whom this effect is 
not accomplished has never been con- 
verted. A man that is characteristically 
deceitful, cunning and crafty, cannot be 
a Christian. <« Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.'* 
Matt xviii. 3. 

2. As new-born babes. The phrase 
here used would properly denote those 
which were just bom, and hence Chris- 
tians who had just begun the spiritual 
life. See the word explained in the 
Notes on 2 Tim. iii. 15. It is not un- 
common, in the Scriptures, to compare 
Christians with little children. See 
Notes, Matt xviii. 3, for the reasons of 
this comparison. Comp. Notes, 1 Cor. 
iiL 2. Heb. ▼. 12, 14. IT Desire the 
sincere milk of the word. The pure 
milk of the word. On the meaning of 
the word sincere, see Notes, Eph. vi, 
24. The Greek word here (aSoXof) 
means properly that which is without 
guile or falsehood; then unadulterated, 
pure, genuine. The Greek adjective 
rendered < of the wprd' (xoyexov)! means 
properly rational, pertaining to reason, 
or mind ; and, in the connection here 
with milk, means that which is adapted 
to sustain the soul. Comp. Notes, 
Rom. xii. 1. There is no doubt that 
there is allusion to the gospel in its 
purest and most simple form, as adapted 
to be the nutriment of the new-born 
soul. Probably there are two ideas 
here ; one, that the proper aliment of 
piety is simple troth ; the other, that 
the truths which they were to desire 
were the more elementary truths of the 
gospel, such as would be adapted to 
those who were babes in knowledge. 
^That ye may grow thereby. As babes 
grow on their proper nutriment Piety 
in the heart is susceptible of growth, 
and is made to grow by its proper ali- 
ment, as a plant or a child is, and will 
grow in proportion as it has the proper 
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that the Lord is grackma. 
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4 To vihom iKuniiig, a$ vtUo 

a liviog stone, disallowed * in- 
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kind of natriroent. From this verse 
we may see, (1.) The reason of the 
injunction of the Saviour to Peter, to 
< feed his lambs.' John xxL 15. vs. 1, 2. 
Toung Christian strongly resemble 
children-^abes; and they need watch- 
ful care, and kind attention, and appro- 
priate alinMnt, as Bach as new-born 
infants do. Piety receives its form 
much from its commencement; and 
the character of the whole Christian 
life will be determined in a great degree 
by the viewe entertained at first, and 
the kind of inatruetion which is given 
to those who are just entering on their 
Christian course. We may also see, 
(3.) That it furnishes evidence of con- 
version, if we have a love ibr the sim- 
ple and pure truths of the gospel. It 
ia evidence that we have spiritoal life, 
aa really aa the desire of appropriate 
nourishment is evidence that an infiint 
has nataral lifet The new-born soul 
loves the truth. It is nourished by it. 
It perishes without it. The gospel is 
just what it wants ; and without that 
it could not live. We may also learn 
from this verse, (3.) That the Uutha of 
the gospel which ar« best adapted to 
that state are those which are simple 
and plain. Comp. Heb^ v. 12, 13, U. 
It is not philosophy that is needed then ; 
it ia not the profound and difficult doc- 
trines of the gospel ; it is those element- 
aiy truths which lie at the foundation 
of all religion, and which can be com- 
prehended by children. Religion makes 
every one docile and humble aa a child ; 
and whatever may be the age at which 
one ia converted, or whatever attain- 
ments he may have made in science, 
he relishes the same truths which are 
loved by the youngest and most un- 
lettered child that is brought into the 
kingdom of God. 

3. J^ so be ye have tasted that the 
Lord is .gracious. Or rather, as Dod- 



dridge venders it, **Sinee you have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious.'' The apos- 
tie did not mean to express any doubt 
on the sobject, bnt to atate that, since 
they bad had an experimental acquaint- 
ance with the grace of God, they should 
desire to increase more and mace in the 
knowledge and love of iiim* On the 
nae of the word tasttt see Notea oo 
Heb. vi, 4. 

4. To whom coming. To the Lord 
Jesas, for so the won! < Lord' is to be 
understood in ver. 3. Comp. ^otes 
on Acts i. 24. The idea here is, that 
thei/ had come to him for aalvation^ 
while the great maas of men rejected 
him. Others 'disallowed' him, and 
turned away from him, but they had 
seen that he was the one chosen or 
appointed of God, and had come to him 
in order to be saved. Salvation is oftea 
represented aa coming to Christ. See 
Matt. xi. 28. f As unto a Hving stone* 
The allusion in this passage is to Isa, 
xxviii. 16. « Behold I lay in Zion for 
a foundation, a stone, a tried atone, a 
precious comer-atone, a sure founda- 
tion ; he that believeth shall not make 
haste." See Notes on that passage. 
There may be also possibly an allusion 
to Pa. cxviii. 22. <«The stone which 
the builders disallowed, is become the 
head-atone of the corner." The refer- 
ence is to Christ as the foundation on 
which the church ia reared. He oc- 
cupied the aame place in regard to 
the church which a foundation-stone 
does to the edifice that is reared upon 
it. Comp. Matt vii. 24, 26. See Notea 
on Rom. ix. 33, and Eph. ii. 20 — 22. 
The phrase < Uving stone* is however 
unusual, and is not found, I think, ex- 
cept in this place. There seems to be 
an incongruity in it, in attributing Ufe 
to a stone, yet the meaning ia not diffi- 
cult to be undcratood. The purpose 
was not to apeak of a temple, like that, 
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at JoroMleiD, niade up of gold and 
costly atones ; but of a temple made up 
of living materials—.^ redeemed men 
•—in which God now resides. In 
■peaking of that, it was natural to refer 
to the fooiidation on which the whole 
rested, and to speak, of that as corre- 
•jMHidiog to the whole edifice. It was 
all a livifig tempk — a temple composed 
of living jpaterials-— from the fouoda- 
tjou to the top. Compare the expression 
in John vr» 10, <* IjLp would have given 
thee litfwg UfoUr," that is, water 
yff^icU would have iinparted life to the 
mml So Christ imparts lt(e to the 
whole spiritual temple that is reared 
on him as a foundation. IT Disallowed 
indeed of open. Rejected hy them, 
^rat by the Jews» in causing him to be 
put to death; and thep by all men 
when h<a ia offered to. them as their 
Saviour. See Notes, Isa. Uii. 3. Ps. 
czviii. 1^2. « Which the buiklers te- 
fased." Camp. Notes, Matt. z^i. 42. 
Acts iv. U« IT Bui diofcn of Ood, 
Selected by him m the suitable foun- 
datioo OB which to rear his church* 
Y And predotu. Valuable. The uni- 
verse had oo*hing qiore valuable on 
which to rear the spiritual temple. 

5. Ye oho fit Uvely Hon^. Gr. 
* living atonies.' The word should 
iHive been so rendered. The word 
/be/j/ with us now has a different 
meaning from livings and denotes acl* 
ive, quick, tptigluiy. The Qr^ek 
word is the same as that used in the 
pieviona verae, and rendered Uving. 
The meaning is, that the materials of 
which the temple here referred to 
wtts compofed were Uving materials 
throughout The foundation is a living 
foupdation, and all the superstructure 
IS composed of jiving materials. The 
purpose of the apostle here is to com- 
pare the church to a beautifnl temple — 
such as tha temple in Jerusalem, and 
la ahaw that it ia «oi^pIete in ajl ita 



parts, as that was. It has within itself 
what corresponds with every thing that 
was valuable in that. It is a beautiful 
structure like that, and as in that there 
was a priesthood, and there were real 
and acceptable sacrifices offered, so it 
is in the Christian church. The Jews 
prided themselves mych on their tem- 
ple. It was a roost costly and splendid 
edifice. It was the place where God 
was worshipped, and where he was 
supposed to dwelL It had an imposing 
service, and there was acceptable wor- 
ship rendered there. As a new dis- 
pensation was introduced ; as the ten- 
dency of the Christian system was to 
draw off the worshippers from that 
temple, and to teach them that God 
could be worshipped as acceptably else- 
where as at Jerusalem (John iv. 21 — 
23) ; as Christianity did not incolcata 
the necessity of rearing spleqdid tem- 
ples for the worship of God ; and as in 
fact the temple at Jerusalem was about 
to be destroyed for ever, it was import- 
ant to show t^at in the Christian church 
there might be found all that was truly 
beautiful and valuable in the temple 
at Jeruaalem ; that it had what corre- 
sponded to what was in fact most pre- 
cious there, and that there was still a 
most magnificent and beautiful temple 
on the earth. Hence the sacred writers 
labour to show that all was found in 
the church that had made the temple 
at Jerusalem so glorious, qind that the 
great design contemplated 1^ the erec- 
tion of that splendid edifice— the main- 
tenance of the worship of God— <-was 
now accomplished in a more glorious 
manner than even in the services of 
that house. For there was a temple, 
made up of living materials, which was 
still the peculiar dwelling-place of God 
on 'the earth. In that temple there 
was a holy priesthood — for every Chris- 
tian was a priest. In that temple thera 
were aacrificea oflfered, as acceptable ta 
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God as in the former — for they were 
spiritual sacrifices, offered continually. 
These thoughts were often dwelt upon 
by the apostle Paul, and are here il- 
lustrated by Peter, evidently with the 
saine design, to impart conaolation to 
those who had never been permitted to 
worship at the temple in Jerusalem, 
and to comfort those Jews, now con- 
verted to Chri4|anity, who saw that 
that splendid and glorious edifice was 
about to be destroyed. The peculiar 
abode of God on the earth was now 
removed from that temple to the Chris- 
tian church. The^r«/ aspect in which 
this is illustrated here is, that the tem- 
ple of God was made up of <* living 
stones;" that is, that the materials 
were not inanimate stones, but endued 
with life, and so much more valuable 
than those employed in the temple at 
Jerusalem, as the soul is more precious 
than aoy materials of stone. There 
were living beings which composed 
that temple, constituting a more beau- 
tiful structure, and a more appropriate 
dwelling-place for God, than any edi- 
fice could be made of stone, however 
costly or valuable. IT A spiritual house. 
A spiritual temple, not made of perish- 
able materials, like that at Jerusalem ; 
not composed of matter, as that was, 
but made up of redeemed souls — a 
temple more appropriate to be tho re- 
sidence of one who is a pure spirit. 
Comp. Notes on Eph. ii. 19 — 22, and 
I Cor. vi. 19, 20. t An holy priest- 
hood. In the temple at Jerusalem, the 
priesthood appointed to minister there, 
and to ofler sacrifices, constituted an 
essential part of the arrangement It 
was important, therefore, to show that 
this was not overlooked in the spiritual 
temple that God was raising. Accord- 
ingly, the apostle says, that this is 
amply provided for, by constituting the 
whole body of Christians to be in fact 
» priesthood. Every one is engaged 



in offering acceptable sacrifice to God. 
The business is not entrusted to « par- 
ticular class to be known as priests; 
there is not a particular portion to 
whom the name is to be pecaliarly 
given, but every Christiui is in fact a 
priest, and is engaged in ofSenng an 
acceptable sacrifice to God. See Rom. 
i. 6. «And hath made us kings and 
priests unto God." The Great High 
Priest in this service is the Lord Jesus 
Christ (see the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
passim)t but besides him there is no 
one who sustains this ofilce except as 
it is borne by all the Christian mem- 
bers. There are ministers^ elders, ptts^ 
tors, evangelists, in the church; bat 
there is no one who is a priest, except 
in the general sense that all are priests 
— for the great sacrifice has been offered, 
and there is no expiation now to be 
made. The name priest, therefore, 
should never be conferred on a minis- 
ter of the gospel. It is never so given 
in the New Testament, and there was 
a reason why it should not be. The 
proper idea of a priest is one who offers 
sacrifice; but the ministers of the New 
Testament have no sacrifices to offer — 
the one great and perfect oblation for 
the sins of the worid having been 
made by the Redeemer on the cross.' 
To him, and him alone, under the New 
Testament dispensation should the 
name priest be given, as it is uniformly 
in the New Testament, except in the 
general sense in which it is given to 
all Christians. In the Roman Catholic 
communion it is consistent to give the 
name priest to a minister of the gospel, 
but it is wron% to do iL It is consist* 
ent, because they claim thafr a true sa- 
eriflce of the body and blood of Christ 
is offered in the mass. It is wrong, 
because that doctrine is wholly contraiy 
to the New Testament, and is deroga- 
tory to the one perfect oblation which 
has been once made for the sins of tht 
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spiritual • sacrifices, acceptable 
to God by Jeeus Christ. 

6 Wherefore also it is con- 
tained in the Scripture/ Behold, 
I lay in Sion a chief corner-stone, 

a Mai. 1.11. » Is. 28. 16. 



world, and is conferring on a class of 
men a degree of importance and of 
power to which they have no claim, 
and which is so liable to abuse. But 
in a Protectant charch it is neither 
consistent nor right to give the name 
to a minister of religion. Tiie only 
sense in which the term can now be 
used in the Christian church is a sense 
in which it is applicable to all Chris- 
tians alike— that they " offer the sacri- 
fice of prayer and praise." IT To offer 
up spiritual sacrifices. Not bloody 
offerings, the b\ood of lambs and bul- 
locks, but those which are the offerings 
of the heart — the sacrifices of prayer 
and praise. As there is a priest, there 
is also involved the notion of a sacrl' 
Jice, but that which is offered is such 
as all Christians offer to God, proceed- 
ing from the heart, and breathed forth 
from the lips, and in a holy life. It is 
called sacrijiect not because it makes 
an expiation for sin, but because it is 
of the nature of worship. Comp. Notes 
on Heb. xiii. 15 ; x. 14. IT Acceptable 
to God by Jesus Christ. Comp. Notes 
on Rom. xiL 1. Through the merits 
of the great sacrifice made by the Re- 
deemer on the cross. Our prayers and 
praises are in themselves so imper- 
feet, and proceed from such polluted 
lips and hearts, that they can be ac- 
ceptable only through him as our inter- 
cessor before the throne of God. Comp. 
Notes on Heb. ix. 24, 25; x. 19—22. 
6. Wherefore also it is contained in 
the Scriptures. Isa. xxviii. 16. The 
quotation is substantially as it is found 
in the Septuagint IT Behold, I lay in 
Sion. See Notes on Isa. xxviii. 16, 
Mid Rom. ix. 33. IT A chief comer- 
stone* The principal stone on which 
14 
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elect, precious : and he that be- 
lieveth on him shall not be con- 
founded. 

7 Unto yoQ therefore which 
believe, he is 'precious : but unto 

> an honour. 



the corner of the edifice rests. A stone 
is selected for this which is large and 
solid, and, usually, one which is squared 
and wrought with care ; and as such a 
stone is commonly laid with solemn ce- 
remonies, so, perhaps, in allusion to this, 
it is here said by God that he would 
lay this stone at the foundation. The 
solemnities attending this were those 
which accompanied the great work of 
the Redeemer. See the word explained 
in the Notes on Eph. iL 201 f Elect. 
Chosen of God, or selected for this pur- 
pose, ver. 4. f And he that believeth 
on him shall not be confounded. Shalt 
not be ashamed. The Hebrew is, < shall 
not make haste.* See it explained in 
the Notes on Rom. ix. 33. 

7. Unto you, therefore, which believe* 
Christians are often called simply be- 
Hevers, because faith in the Saviour is 
one of the prominent characteristics by 
which they are distinguished from their 
fellow-men. It sufficiently describes 
any man, to say that he is a believer 
in the Lord Jesus. IT He is precious. 
Marg., an honour. That is, according 
to the margin, it is an honour to believe 
on him, and should be so regarded. 
This is true, but it is very doubtful 
whether this is the idea of Peter. The 
Greek is ^ np}*, literally, < esteem, 
honour, respect, reverence ;' then * value 
or price.' The noun is probably used 
in the place of the adjective, in the 
sense of honourable, valued, precious ; 
and it is not incorrectly rendered in the 
text, < he is precious.' The connection 
demands this interpretation. The apos* 
tie was not showing that it was an 
honour to believe on Christ, but was 
stating the estimate which was put on 
him by those who believe, as contrwted 
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with the view taken of him by the 
world. The troth which is taoght is, 
(hat while the Lord Jeans is rejected 
by the g^at mass of men, he is regard- 
ed by all Christians as of inestimable 
value. (I.) Of the fact there can be 
DO doubt. SomehotVt Christians per- 
ceive a value in him which is seen in 
nothing else. This is evinced (a) in 
their avowed estimate of him as their 
best friend ; (6) in their being willing 
«p far to honour him as to coinmit to 
him the keeping of their souls, resting 
the whole question of their salvation 
on him alone; (c) in their readiness 
to keep his commands, and to serve 
him, whilc^ the mass of men disobey 
him ; and (d) in their being willing to 
die for him. (II.) The reasons why 
he is so precious to them are such as 
these: (1.) They are brought into a 
condition where they can appreciate his 
worth. To see the value of food, we 
roust be hungry ; of clothing, we must 
be exposed to the winter's blast; of 
home, we must be wanderers without 
a dweningi>place ; of medicine, we must 
be sick; oif coippetence, we must be 
poor. @o, to see the value of the 8a^ 
viour, we must see that we are poor, 
helpless, dying nnners ; that the soul 
is of inestimable worth ; that we have 
no merit of our own ; and that unless 
some one interpose, we must perish, 
^very one who becomes a true Chris- 
tian is brought to this condition ; and in 
this state he can appreciate the worth of 
the Saviour. In this respect Christians 
are unlike the condition of the rest of 
mankind, for they are in no better state 
to appreciate the worth of the Saviour 
than the man in health is to appreciate 
the value of the healing art, or than be 
who has never had a want unsupplied, 
the kindness of one who comes to us 
with an abundant supply of food. (2.) 
The Lord Jesus is in fact of more value 
|o them than any other heneiactor. We 
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have had benelhotorB who have dene 
us good, but noQe who b«vf done u« 
such good as he has. We have had 
parents, teachers, kind friends, who 
have provided for us, taught us, relieved 
us ; but all that they have done for us 
is slight, compared with what he has 
done. The fruit of their kindness, for 
the most p^rt, pertfiins to the present 
world ; and they have not laid down 
their lives for us. What he has done 
pertains to our wel&re to all eternity ; 
it is the fruit of the sacrifice of his own 
life. How precious should the ujPtme 
and memory of one be who has laid 
down his own life to save us! (3.) We 
owe all our hopes of heaven to him ; 
and in proportion to the value of such 
a hope, he is predoips tp us. We have 
no hope of salvation but in him. Take 
that away, — ^blot out the name and the 
work of the Redeemer, and we see no 
way in which we could be saved,-*— we 
have no prospect of being saved. As 
our hope of heaven, therefore, fs valu- 
able to us ; as it supports us in trial ; 
as it comforts us in the hour of death, 
so is the Saviour precious; and the 
estimate which we form d htm is in 
proportion to the value of such a hope. 
(4.) There js an intrinsic value and 
excellency in the cbsracter of Christy 
apart from his relation to us, which 
makes him piecious to those who can 
appreciate his worth. In his character, 
abstractly considered, there was move to 
attract, to interest, to love, than In that 
of any other one who ever lived in our 
world. There was more purity, more 
benevolence, more tkut was gre«t in 
trying circumstances, more that wae 
generous and self-denying, more that 
resembled God, than in any other one 
who ever appeared on earth. In die 
moral firmament, the character of Christ 
sustains a pre-eminence above all olheni 
who have lived, m great as the glory 
of the sun is superior to the fedUe lights 
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lowed, the same iM made the head 
of the corner, 



though so numerous, which glimmer at 
midnight. With such views of him, it 
is not to be wondered at, that, however 
he may be estimated by the world, * to 
them who believe, he is pbeciocs.' 
IT But unio them which be disobedient 
Literally, unwilling to be persuaded 
(aMc«^(); that is, those who refused 
to believe ; who were obstinate or con- 
tumaciotts. Luke i. 17. Rom. i. 80. 
The meaning is, that to them he is 
made a stone against which they im- 
pinge, and ruin themselves. Notes, 
ver. 8. T J%e aione which the buildere 
disallowed. Which they rejected, or 
refused to make a corner-stone. The 
allusion here, by the word « builders,* 
is primarily to the Jews, rq>resented 
as raising a temple of salvation, or 
building with reference to eternal life. 
They refused to lay this stone, wt^icb 
God had appointed, as the foundation 
of their hopes, but preferred some other 
foundation. See this passage explained 
in the Notes on Matt. xx\> 42. Acts 
iv. 11, and Rom. ix. 33. IT J%e same 
is made the head of the comer. That 
is, though it is rejected by the mass of 
men, yet Grod has in fact made it the 
corner-stone on which the whole spirit- 
ual temple rests. Acts iv. 11, 12. 
However men may regard it, there is 
in fact no other hope of heaven than 
that which is founded on the Lord Je- 
sus. If men are not saved by him, he 
becomes to them a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence. 

8. And a stone of stumbling, A 
stone over which they stumble, or 
against which they impinge. The idea 
seems to be that of a comer-stone which 
projects from the building, against which 
they dash themselves, and by which 
they are made to fall. See Notes on 
Matt. xxi. 44. The rejection of the 
Saviour becomes the means of their 
ruin. They refuse to build on him, 
and it is a# if one should run against] 



8 And a slmie of stumblingy 
and a rock of offence, even to 



a solid projecting corner-stone of a 
house, that would ceruinly be the 
means of their destruction. Comp. 
Notes, Luke i. 34. An idea similar to 
this occurs in Matt xxi. 44. ** Who- 
soever shall fall on this stone shall be 
broken.'' The meaning is, that if this 
foundation-stone is not the means of 
their salvation, it will be of their ruin. 
It is not a matter of indiflerenoe whe- 
ther they believe on him or not ; whe- 
ther they accept or reject him. They 
cannot reject him without the most 
fearful consequences to their souls. 
^And a rock of offence. This ex- 
presses substantially the same idea as 
the phrase, < stone of stumbling/ The 
word rendered * offence* (6sd»ia9m) 
means properly *< a trap'stiek^-%, crook- 
ed stick on which the bait is fastened, 
which the animal strikes against, and 
so springs the trap'' (fiobinsont Lex,) \ 
then a trap, gin, snare ; and then any 
thing which one strikes or stumbles 
against; a stumbling-block. It then 
denotes that which is the cause or oc- 
casion of ruin. This language would 
be strictly applicable to the Jews, who 
rejected the Savbur on account of his 
humble birth, and whose rejection of 
him was made the occasion of the de- 
struction of their temple, city, and na- 
tion. But it is also applicable to aU 
who reject him, from whatever cause ; 
for their rejection of him will be fol- 
lowed with ruin to their souls. It is a 
crime for which God will judge them 
as certainly as he did the Jews who 
disowned him and crucified him, for 
the offence is substantially the same. 
What might have been, therefore, the 
means of their salvation, is made the 
cause of their deeper condemnation. 
IT Even to them which stumble at the 
word.'* To all who do this. That is, 
they take the same kind of offence at 
the gospel which the Jews did at the 
Saviour hims^lC It is sqbstantially the 
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them which stumble at the word, 

a Jude 4. 

same thing, and the consequences must 
be the same. How does the conduct 
of the man who rejects the Saviour 
now, differ from that of him who re- 
jected him when he was on the earth ? 
1 Being disobedient, ver. 7. The rea- 
ton why they reject him is, that they 
are not disposed to obey. They are 
ftolemnly commanded to believe the 
gospel; and a refusal to do it, there- 
fore, is as really an act of disobedience 
as to break any other command of God. 
HWhereuntothey were appointed («tj 
o xoi iW^ocu'). The word *where- 
unto' means unto which. But unto 
what 1 It cannot be supposed that it 
means that they were 'appointed' to 
believe on him and be saved by him, 
for (1.) this would involve all the dif- 
ficulty which is ever felt in the doctrine 
of decrees or election ; for it would then 
mean that he had eternally designated 
them to be saved, which is the doctrine 
of predestination ; and (2.) if this were 
the true interpretation, the consequence 
would follow that God had been foiled 
in his plan ; for the reference here is 
to those who would not be saved, that 
is, to those who < stumble at that stum- 
bling-stone,' and are destroyed. Calvin 
supposes that it means < unto which re- 
jection and destruction they were de- 
signated in the purpose of God.' So 
Bloomfield renders it, « Unto which 
(disbelief) they were destined" ( CrtV. 
Dig.) ; meaning, as he suppose, that 
*< into this stumbling and disobedience 
they were permitted by God to fall." 
Doddridge interprets it, ** to which also 
they were appointed by the righteous 
sentence of God, long before, even as 
early as in his first purpose and decree 
he ordained his Son to be the great 
Foundation of his church." loosen- 
milller gives substantially the same in- 
terpretation. Clemens Roman us says 
it means < that they were appointed, not 
that they should ain, bat that, sinning, 



being disobedient; whereunto* 
also they were appointed. 



they should be punished.* See Wet- 
stein. So Macknight, «* To which pun- 
ishment they were appointed." Whitby 
gives the same interpretation of it, that 
because they were disobedient (refer- 
ring, as he supposes, to the Jews who 
rejected the Messiah), ** they were ap- 
pointed, for the punishment of that dis- 
obedience, to fiill and perish." Dr. 
Clarke supposes that it means that they 
were prophesied of that they should 
thus fall ; or that, long before, it was 
predicted that they should thus stumble 
and fall. In reference to the meaning 
of this difficult passage, it is proper to 
observe that there is in the Greek verb 
necessarily the idea of designation, ap- 
pointment, purpose. There was some 
agency or intention by which they 
were put in that condition ; some act 
of placing or appointing (the word 
ti^iu meaning to set, put, lay, lay 
down, appoint, constitute), by which 
this result was brought about. The 
fair sense, therefore, and one from 
which we cannot escape, is, that this 
did not happen by chance or accident, 
but that there was a divine arrange- 
ment, appointment, or plan on the part 
of God in reference to this result, and 
that the result was in conformity with 
that So it is said in Jude 4, of a simi- 
lar class of men, « For there are certain 
men crept in unawares, who were be- 
fore of old ordained to this condemna- 
tion." The facts were these : — (1.) 
That God appointed his Son to be the 
comer-stone of his church. (2.) That 
there was a portion of the world which, 
from some cause, would embrace him 
and be saved. (3.) That there was 
another portion who, it was certain, 
would not embrace him. (4.) That it 
was known that the appointment of the 
Lord Jesus as a Saviour, would be th« 
occasion of their rejecting him, and of 
their deeper and more aggravated con- 
demnation. (5.) That the arnw^ment 
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nation, a ' pecnitar * people ; that 

1 purchased. a De. 4. SM). 



\vfts nevertheless made, with the under- 
■tandiogr that all this wotild be so, and 
because it was best on the whole that 
it thould be so, even though this con- 
sequence would follow. That is, it 
was better that the arrangement should 
be made for the salvation of men even 
with this result, that a part would sink 
into deeper condemnation, than that no 
arrangement should be made to save 
any. The primary and originating ar- 
rangement, therefore, did not contem- 
plate them or their destruction, but was 
made with reference to others, and not* 
withstanding they would reject him, 
and would fiill. The expression whert- 
vnto (eii o) refers to this plan, as in- 
volving, under the circumstances, the 
result which actually followed. Their 
stumbling and falling was not a matter 
of chance, or a result which was not 
contemplated, but entered into the origi- 
nal arrangement ; and the whole, there- 
fore, might be said to be in accordance 
with a wise plan and purpose. And (6.) 
it might be said in this sense, and in 
this connection, that those who would 
reject him were appointed to this stum- 
bling and falling. It was what was 
foreseen ; what entered into the general 
arrangement; what was involved in 
the purpose to save any. It was not a 
matter that was unforeseen, that the con- 
sequence of giving a Saviour would 
result in the condemnation of those 
who should crucify and reject him ; but 
the whole thing, as it actually occurred, 
entered into the divine arrangement 
It may be added, that as in the facts in 
the case nothing wrong has been done 
by God, and no one has been deprived 
of any rights, or punished more than 
he deserves, it was not wrong in him 
to make the arrangement It was better 
that the arrangement should be made 
as it is, even with this consequence, 
than that none at all should be made 
for human salvation. Comp. Notes on 
14* 



Rom. ix. 15 — 18. John xii. 39, 40. 
This is just a statement, in accordance 
with what everywhere occurs in the 
Bible, that all things enter into the 
eternal plans of God; that nothing 
happens by chance ; that there is no 
thing that was not foreseen ; and that 
the plan is such as, on the whole, God 
saw to be best and wise, and therefore 
adopted it If there is nothing un- 
just and wrong in the actual developed 
ment of the plan, there was nothing in 
forming it At the same time, no man 
who disbelieves and rejects the gospel 
should take refuge in this as an excuse. 
He was * appointed' to it no otherwise 
than as it actually occurs ; and as they 
know that they are voluntary in reject- 
ing him, they cannot lay the blame of 
this on the purposes of God. They 
are not forced or compelled to do it ; 
but it was seen that this consequence 
would follow, and the plan was laid to 
send the Saviour notwithstanding. 

9. But ye are a chosen generation. 
In contradistinction from those who, 
by their disobedience, had rejected the 
Saviour as the foundation of hope. The 
people of God are often represented as 
bis chosen or elected people. See Notes 
on ch. i. 2. IF^l royal priesthood. See 
Notes on ver. 5. The meaning of this 
is, probably, that they « at once bore 
the dignity of kings, and the sanctity 
of priests.'' Doddridge, Comp. Rev. 
i. 6. « And hath made us kings and 
priests unto God." See also Isa. Ixi. 6. 
«But ye shall be named priests of the 
Lord ; men shall call you ministers of 
our God." It may be, however, that 
the word royal is used only to denote 
the dignity of the priestly officCkhich 
they sustained, or that they constituted, 
as it were, an entire nation or kingdom 
of priests. They were a kingdom over 
which he presided, and they were all 
priests, so that it might be said they 
were a kingdom of priests ; a kingdom 
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ye shoold show forib the ' praiae« 

of him who hath called you out 

1 or« virt»M. 



in which all the subjects were engaged 
in ofiierio^ sacrifice to God. The ex- 
pression apjpears to be taken from £«• 
%'iX' 6-!—" And ye shall be onto me a 
kingdom of priests" — and is such lan- 
guage as one who bad been educated 
as 9 Jew ivould be likely to employ to 
set forth thi9 dignity of those whom he 
regarded as the people of God. % An 
holy nation^ This is also taken from 
Ex, xix. 6. The Hebrews were rer 
garded as a nation consecrated to God, 
and now that they were cast off or re- 
jected for their disobedience, the same 
Janguai^ was propcorlj applied to the 
people whom God had chosen in their 
plsce-^the Christian church, t '^P^- 
tuUarpeopk' Comp. Notes on Titus 
ii. H. The margin here is purchased. 
The word peculiar, in its common ac- 
cepti^tion now, would mean that they 
were distingnishc;^ fron]i others, or were 
singular* The reading in the margin 
wonld mean that they had been bought 
or redeemed. Both these things are so, 
but neither of theqi expresses the exact 
s^se of the original The Greek (;^ 
sii fUputfilfia**) means, f a people for a 
IKMsession ;' that is, as pertaining to 
God. They ure a people which he has 
secnred as a possesfion, or as his own; 
a people^ therefore, which belong to 
him, and to no other. In this sense 
thpy are peculiar as being his ; and, 
being such, it may be inferred that they 
should he peculiar in the aense of being 
unlike others in their manner of life. 
But that idea is not necessarily in the 
text. There seems to be here also an 
allusion to Ex. xix. 5. « Ye shall be 
a pe<^ar treasure with me (Sept. xabf 
sisfMvWii) above all people.'' IT That 
ye should show forth the praises of 
him* Marg. virtues. The Greek word 
(df>«f ») means properly good quality, 
excellence of any kind* It means here 
the excellencies of God — his goodness^ 
his wondrous deeds, or those things 
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' iiUo His mtirvelioas 
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which make it proper to praise hiqi. 
This shows one great object for which 
they were redeemed* U was that thoy 
might proclaim ti^e glory of God, and 
keep up the remeiiih(in«a of bis won- 
drous deeds in the earth. This is to 
be done (a) by proper iMKriptions qi 
praise to him in pnbUe, fiimily and 
social worship ; (b) by b«ing alw^yj 
the avowed friends of God, i«»dy ever 
to vindicate his government and ways ; 
(c) by e^d^a▼oQriog to mako knovra 
his excellencies to all those who are 
ignorant of hiip ; and (d) by sfich a 
life as shall copstuntly proclnim his 
praise — as the sun, the moon, the alaii» 
the bills, the fira^ms, the flowers do» 
showing what God does. The con>- 
sistent life of % devoted Christian is a 
constant setting forth of the praise of 
God, showing to all th^ the God whp 
hais made him such i# worthy to be 
loved. Y Who hath called you out of 
darkness into his i^wrwHou4 UgnJl. 
On the word colkdy see Notes on £ph. 
iv. \, Darkness is the eixiblem of 
ignorance, sin, and miseryt and refen 
here to their condition before their con* 
ver^on* Id^ is the omhlem of th? 
c^posite, and is a beautiful ropK^senta<- 
tion of the state of tboao who aifi 
brought to the knowledge of the gospel. 
8ee Notes on Acts xxvi. 18. Tho woril 
mgrvellous mie»Dis wonderful i andth* 
idea is, that the light of the gospel was 
such as was unusual, or not to be found 
elsewhere, as that excites wonder or 
surprise which we are not accustomed 
to see. The primary reference here is 
undoubtedly to those who had been 
heathens, and to the great change which 
had been produced by their having been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth 
as revealed in the gospel ; and, in re., 
gard to this, no one can doubt that the 
one st^te deserved to bo. charactexixaf 
as darkness, and the other as light^ 
The contrast was as graal as that 
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10 Wbicb'io tunepwttfifre 
Dot a people, but are now the 
people of God : which bad not 
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betwef n midnight «d4 nooiwla^. Bot 
what is here said i« sy tisUntiallj^ POrrect 
of all who are converted, and is often 
as strikingly true of iboao who have 
been brought up in Cbrtstian lands aa 
of thoae who have lived among the 
heathen. The change in con^eraion 
la often ao great and so rapM; the 
views and feelings are so diOerent be- 
JToiv and aftei conversion, that it seems 
like a ludden transition from midnight 
to noen. In ail cases, also, of true 
conversion, though the change may 
not bo so striking, or apparently so 
sudden, there is a change of which this 
may be regarded as substantially an 
accurate description. In many cases 
the convert can adopt this language in 
all its fulness, as descriptive of his own 
conversion ; in aj/ cases of genuine 
conversion it is true that each uno can 
say that he his been called from 9 state 
in which his mind was dark to one in 
which il is coosparatively clear. 

10. Which in Unu past were noi a 
people* That is, who formerly were 
not regarded as the people of God. 
There is an allusion here to the pas- 
sage in Hosea U. 23. ^<And I will 
have mercy upon her that bad not ob- 
tained mercy ; and I will say to them 
which were not my people, Tbeu art 
my people ; and they shall say, Thou 
art my God." It is, however, a mere 
allusion, such as one makes who uses 
the language of another to express his 
ideas, without meaning to say that 
both refer to the same subject. In 
HoseSy the passage refers evidently to 
the reception of one portion of the 
Israelites into fiivour after their rejec- 
tion ; in Peter, it refers mainly to those 
who had been Gentiles, and who had 
iMver been recognised as the people of 
God. The language of the pronhet 
would exactly express bis idea, and he 



obtained mercy, bat now have 

obtained mercy. 

11 Dearly belo?ed» I beseech 



therefore uses it without intending to 
say that this was its original 'applica- 
tion. See it explained in the Notes oi\ 
Rom. ix. 25. Gomp. Notes on £ph* 
ii. 1 1, 12. ^ Which had not obtained 
merty. That is, who had been living 
unpftrdoned, having no knowledge of 
the way by which sinners might be 
forgiven, and no evidence that your 
sins were forgiven. They were then 
in the condition of the whole heathen 
work), and they had not then been ac- 
quainted with the glorious method by 
which God forgives iniquity. 

1 1. Dearly btUmed, I beieeeh yon as 
strangers and pilgrims. On the word 
rendered strangers (jta^omiH^ 0«0 
Notes on Eph. iL 19, where it is ren- 
dered /orc^gn^a. It means properly, 
one dwelling near, neighbouring ; then 
e by-dwel]jer, a sojourner, one without 
the rights of citizenship, as digtin- 
guiahed from a citizen ; and it means 
here that Christians are not properly 
citizens of this world, but that their 
citizenship is in heaven» and that they 
are here mere sojourners. Comp. Notes 
on Phil. iii. 20. « For our conversation 
[citizenship] is in heaven*" On the 
word rendered /n^nms (^cof e^i^miof), 
see Notes on cb. i. 1. Heb. xi. 13. A 
pilgrim properly is one who travels to 
a distance from his own country to visit 
a holy place, ox to pay his devotion to 
some holy oli)ect; then a traveller, a 
wanderer. The meaning here is, that 
Christians have no permanent home 
on earth ; their citizenship is not here ; 
they are mere sojourners, and they are 
passing on to their eternal home in the 
heavens. They should, therefore, act 
as becomes such persons ; as sojourners 
and travellers do. They should not (a^ 
regard the earth as their home; (b) 
they should not seek to acquire perma- 
nent possessions here, as if they were 
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you as strangers * and pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts, * which 
war ' against the soul ; 



to remain here, but should act as tra- 
▼elleta do, who merely seek a tempo- 
rary lodging, without expecting perma- 
nently to reside in a place ; (e) they 
should not allow any such attachments 
to be formed, or arrangemento to be 
made, as to impede their journey to 
their final home, as pilgrims seek only 
a temporary lodging, and steadily pur- 
sue their journey ; (rf) even while en- 
gaged here in the necessary callings of 
life — their studies, their farming, their 
merchandbo — ^their thoughts and a£ko- 
tions should be on other things. One 
in a strange land thinks much of his 
country and home; a pilgrim, much of 
the land to which he goes ; and even 
while his time and attention may be 
necessarily occupied by the arrange- 
ments needful for the journey, his 
thoughts and affections will be far 
away, (e) We should not encumber 
ourselves with much of this world's 
goods. Many professed Christians get 
so many worldly things around them, 
that it is impossible for them to make 
a journey to heaven. They burden 
themselves as no traveller would, and 
they make no progress. A traveller 
takes along as few things as possible ; 
and a staff is often all that a pilgrim 
has. We make the most rapid progress 
in our journey to our final home when 
we are least encumbered with the 
things of this world. IT Abstain from 
Jleahly iusts. Such desires and pas- 
sions as the carnal appetites prompt to. 
See Notes on Gal. v. 19 — 21. A ao- 
joumer in a land, or a pilgrim, does not 
give himself up to the indulgence of 
sensual appetites, or to the soft plea- 
sures of the soul. All these would 
binder his progress, and turn him off 
from his great design. Comp. Rom. 
xiii. 14. Gal. v. 84. 2 Tim. ii. 22. 



12 Having your conversation 
honest among the Gentiles : that 
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Titus ii. 12. 1 Pet i. 14. IT Which 
war against the souL Gorop. Notes 
on Rom. viii. 12, 13. The meaning 
is, that indulgence in these things 
makes war against the nobler faculties 
of the soul ; against the conscience, the 
understanding, the memory, the judg- 
ment, the exercise of a pure imagina- 
tion. Comp. Notes on Gal. v. 17. 
There is not a faculty of the mind, 
however brilliant in itself, which wilt 
not be ultimately ruined by indulgence 
in the carnal propensities of our na- 
ture. The effect of intemperance on 
the noble faculties of the soul is well 
known ; and alas there are too many 
instances in which the light of genius, 
in those endowed with splendid gif^ 
at the bar, in the pulpit, and in the 
senate, is extinguished by it, to need a 
particular description. But there is 
one vice preeminently, which prevails 
all over the heathen world (Comp. 
Notes on Rom. i. 27 — 29), and exten- 
sively in Christian lands, which more 
than all others blunts the moral sense, 
pollutes the memory, defiles the im- 
agination, hardens the heart, and sends 
a withering influence through all the 
faculties of the soul. 

*' The soul grows clotted by contagion. 
Embodies, and embrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being.** 

Of this passion Burns beautifully and 
truly said : — 

** But oh! U hardens a* within, 
And peirifiet the feeling.'* 

From all these passions the Christian 
pilgrim is to abstain. 

1 2. Having your conversation hon^ 
est. Your conduct. Notes, Phil. L 
27. That is, lead upright and consigu 
ent lives. Comp. Notes on Phil* iv. 8. 
K Among the GenHUs. The hetthea 
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'whereas they speak against you 
as evil doers, they may by your 
good works,' which they shall 

by whom you are surroanded, and who 
will certainly observe your conduct. 
Notes on 1 Them. iv. 12. «<Tb8t ye 
may walk honestly towards them that 
are without." Comp. Rom. xiii. 13. 
% That whereas they speak againet 
you aa evil doers, Marg. wherein, 
6r. iv ^-r-in what / either referring to 
time, and meaning that at the very 
time when they speak against you in 
this manner they may be silenced by 
seeing. your upright lives ; or meaning 
in respect to which; that is, that in 
respect to the very matters for which 
they reproach you they may see by 
your meek and upright conduct that 
there is really no grpund for repsoach. 
Wetstcin adopts the former, but the 
question which is meant is not very 
important Bloomfield supposes it to 
mean inasmuch, whereas. The senti- 
ment is a correct one, whichever inter- 
pretation is adopted. It should be true 
that at the very time when the enemies 
of religion reproach us» they should see 
that we are actuated by Christian 
principles, and that in the very matter 
for which we are reproached we are 
conscientious and honest. IT They 
mayt by your good works, which they 
shaU behold, Gr. < Which they shall 
closely or narrowly inspect' The 
meaning is, that upon a close and nar- 
row examination, they may see that 
you are actuated by upright principles, 
and ultimately be disposed to do you 
justice. It is to be remembered that 
the heathen were very little acquainted 
with the nature of Christianity ; and it 
is known that in the early ages they 
charged on Christians the most abomi- 
nable vtcea, and even accused them of 
practices at which human nature re- 
volts. The meaning of Peter is, that 
while they charged these things on 
Christians, whether from ignorance or 
Diaiice» they ought so to live as that a 



behdd, gbrify God in the day 
of visitation. 

1 or. whtrekm. a Mat S. 10. 



moie full acquaintance with them, and 
a closer inspection of their conduct, 
would disarm their prejudices, and 
show that their charges were entirely 
unfounded. The truth taught here is, 
that our conduct as Christians shouid 
be such as to bear the strictest serif- 
tiny f such that the closest examme^ 
tion will lead our enemies to the eon" 
vietion thai we are upright and honest. 
This may be done by every Christian'; 
this his religion solemnly requires him 
to do. 1 Glorify God. Honour God; 
that is, that they may be convinced by 
your conduct of the pure and holy na^ 
ture of that religion which he has re- 
vealed, and be led also to love and 
worship him. See Notes on Malt v 
16. IS Jn the day of visitation. Many 
different opinions have been entertained 
of the meaning of this phrase, some 
referring it to the day of judgment ; 
some to times of persecution ; some to 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; and some 
to the time when the gospel was 
preached among the Glentilea, as a pe- 
rtoti when God visited them with mer- 
cy. The word visitation (iftioxwtri), 
means the act of visiting or being visited 
for any purpose, usually with the no- 
tion of inspecting conduct, of inflicting 
punishment, or of conferring favours. 
Comp. Matt xxv. 36, 43. Luke i. 68, 
78 ; vii. 16 ; xix. 44. In the sense of 
visiting for the purpose of punishing, 
the word is often used in the Septua- 
gint, for the Heb. ipfi {Pakad), though 
there is no instance in which the word 
is so used in the New Testament, un- 
less it be in the verse before us. The 
< visitation' here referred to is undoubt- 
edly that of God ; and the reference is 
to some time when he would make a 
( visitation' to men for some purpose, 
and when the fact that the Gentiles 
had narrowly inspected the conduct of 
Christians would lead them to honour 
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13 S«^mit * yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake : whether it be to 
the king, as supreme ; 



hiok The only qoMAion w, to what 
y/uAuAon of that kind the spostle re- 
ferred. Tbe prerulfaig «m of tke word 
kk Ike New Testsnieiit Would eeem to 
lead OS to soppoee that the < viflitetioii' 
■MiBired to was designed to confer fe- 
voareimthertbaa to inflict fMniBbment, 
«iid indeed the word eeeme to have 
eomowiMicf « teehnkal ebumbter» end 
.to have beeo femiffarly uaed by Obria- 
liaAa to denote God'a eomiiig to men 
to Ueaa «betti ; to jpour out his Spirit 
upon them ; to levive religion. This 
eeenis to se to be Its meaning kere ; 
•ad> if soft die sense is, tbat when Oed 
appeared among men to accompany the 
preaching of tbe gospel with saving 
power, die result of the observed con- 
duet of Christians wonld be to lead 
those around them to honour bim by 
giving up their faearrts to biro ; that is, 
their eonsistent lives wovid be the 
I of the revival and extension of 
: andtB it not ahvayt m ? 
Is not the pore -and hdy vralk of Chris- 
liaBs an occasion of his bending his 
footateps down to earth to bless dying 
sinners, and to scatter spiritual bleso- 
tugs with a liberal hand 1 Comp. Notes 
on 1 Cor. xiv. 24, S5. 

13. Submit younelvet to every onU" 
nante of man* Gr. * to every ereation 
of man' (o»^p»K»t;|; xntftc). Thb 
.meaning is, to every institution or ap> 
pointraent of man; to wit, of thoao 
Who. are in authority, or who are ap> 
ix>inted to administer government The 
laws, institutes, and appointments of 
aoch a government may be spoken of 
as the creation of man ; that is, as what 
man makes. Of course, what is here 
said most be understood with tbe limit- 
ation everywhere implied, that what is 
ordained by those in authority is not 
contrary to the law of God. See Notes 
on Acts iv. 19. On the general duty 



14 Or unto governors, as unto 
them that are sent by him lor 
the punishment of en) doers, 

a Mat. S3. 31. Ro. 13. 1-7. 



here enjoined of subjection to civil au 
thority, see Notes on Rom. xiii. 1^-7. 
1 Far the Lonfe ioke. Because ho 
has required it, and has entrusted this 
power to dvil rofera. Notes, Rom. 
ziil. 5. Conp. Notes, feph. vi. T. 
1 WJkther U be to the king, U has 
been commonly supposed that there ia 
reference hem to the Roman emperor> 
who might be called king, becattise in 
him the supreme poWer resided. The 
common title of the Roman sovereigli 
was, as used by the Greek writers 
(dweftpinap)* and among the Romans 
tbemhelvesy impetaUtr («m/N9rar), btft 
the 4itlo king was also given to the 
osfrsioign. John xix. 1&. "We have 
no kki but Cesar.^' Aete Xvii. 7. 
M And these all do eontvary lo the de- 
crees of Cesar, saying ihat Ihere Is 
another king, one ieMts.*' Pster nn- 
doobiedly hlid particular reference to 
the Roman eropekors, Imt he uses a 
generarl term, which would be applica- 
ble to all in whom iStae supreme power 
resided, and the injunction here would 
require submission to such authority, 
by whatever name tt might be called. 
The meaning is, that we are to be 
subject to that authority whether exer- 
cised by the eovereign in person, or bj 
those who are appointed by him. IT A» 
eupreme. Not supreme in ^kA senoo 
of being superior to God, or not being 
subject to him, bin in the eense of being 
over aU subordinate officers. 

14. Or unto gowtnore^ Subordi- 
nate officers, appointed by the chief 
magistrate, over provinces. PerhaMi 
Roman pioconeuls are here particttl*ny 
intemled. T A» unto them Aat ort 
eent by him. By the king> or the Re^ 
man emperor. They represent the 
sopreme power. IT For the punish' 
memt of eet/ doerok One of tbe lesdiog 
ends of government. "Xhs Roman 
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and for the praise of them that 
do well. 

15 For 80 is the will of God, 
that ' with well doing ye may 
put to silence the igoorance of 
foolish men : 



gOTemors had the power of iifb and 
death in such conquered provinces as 
those mentioned in ch. i. 1.^ Dod- 
dridge, Ulpian, the celebrated lloman 
lawyer, who flourished two hundred 
years after Christ, thus describes the 
power of the governors of the Roman 
provinces : *< It is the duty of a good 
and vigilant president to see to it that 
his province be peaceable and quiet 
And that he ought to mtike diligent 
search after sacrilegious persons, rob- 
bers, man-stealers, and thieves, and to 
punish every one according to their 
guilL" Again, "They who govern 
whole provinces, have the power of 
sending to the mines/' And again, 
•« The presidents of provinces have the 
highest authority, next to the emperor." 
Peter has described the office of the 
Roman governors in language nearly 
resembling that of Ulpian. See Lard- 
ner's Credibility ( Works, i. 77, ed. 8vo., 
Lond. 1829). IT And for the praise 
of them thai do well Praise here 
stands oi^posed to punishment, and 
means commendation, applause, reward. 
That isj'it b a part of their business to 
reward in a suitable manner those who 
are upright and virtuous as citizens. 
This would be by protecting their per- 
sons and property ; by defending their 
fights, and perhaps by admitting those 
to share the honours and emoluments 
of office who showed that they were 
worthy to be trusted. It is as import- 
ant a part of the functions of magis- 
tracy to protect the innocent, as it is 
to punish the wicked. 

16. For so is the unit of God, That 
ia, it is in accordance with the divine 
will that in this way you should put 
them to silence. ^ That tviih welt 
doing. By a life of uprightnesB and 



16 As free, ^ and not ' nsing 
your liberty for a cloak of mali- 
ciousness, but as the servants of 
God. 
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benevolence. IT Ye may put to silenet 
the ignorance of fooHsh men. See 
Notes on Titus ii. 8. The refdrenctt 
here is to men who brought charges 
against Christian^, by accusing them 
of being inimical to the government, 
or insubordinate, or guilty of crimes. 
Such charges, it is well known. Were 
often brought against them by thehr 
enemies in the early ages of Christhin- 
ity. Peter says they were brought by 
foolish men, perhaps using the Word 
fooUsh in the setasiB of evil-disposed, 
or wicked, as it is often used in the 
Bible. YiBt, though there might be 
malice at the bottom, the charges were 
really based on ignorance. They were 
not thoroughly acquainted with the 
principles of the Christian religicAi, and 
the way to meet those charges was to 
act in every way as became good citi- 
zens, and so igis <to live them down.' 
One of the best Ways 6f meeting the 
accusations of our enemies is to lead a 
life of strict integrity. It is not easy 
for the wicked to reply to this argu- 
ment. 

16. As free. That is, they were to 
consider themselves as freemen ; as hav- 
ing a right to liberty. The Jews boasted 
much of their freedotfi, and Tegarded it 
as a birth-right privilege that they werb 
free. John viii. 33. They never wi^ 
lingly acknowledged their subjection to 
any other power, but claimed it as an 
elementary idea of their civil constitu- 
tion that God only was their sovereign. 
They Were indeed conquered by the 
Romans, and paid tribute, but they did 
it because they were compelled to du 
it, and it Was even a question much 
debated among them Whether they 
should do it or not. Matt. Ixii. 17« 
Josephos has often referred to the M 
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that tlie Jewa rebelled against the Ro- 
mans under the plea that they were a 
frtt peoplCt and that they were sub- 
ject only to God. This idea of essen- 
tial freedom the Jews had when they 
became Christians, and every thing in 
Christianity tended to inspire them with 
the love of liberty. They who were 
converted to the Christian faith, whe- 
ther from among the Jews or the Gen- 
tiles, were made to feel that they were 
the children of God ; that his law was 
the supreme rule of their lives ; that in 
the ultimate resort they were subject 
to him alone ; that they were redeemed, 
and that therefore^ the yoke of bondage 
could not be properly imposed on them ; 
that God ** had made of one blood all 
nations of men, for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth" (Acts zvii. 26) ; and 
that, therefore, they were on a level 
before him. The meaning here is, 
that they were not to consider them- 
selves as slaves, or to act as slaves. In 
their subjection to civil authority they 
were not to forget that they were free- 
men in the highest sense, and that lib- 
erty was an invaluable blessing. They 
had been made free by the Son of God. 
John viii. 32, 36. They were free from 
sin and condemnation. They acknow- 
ledged Christ as their supreme Head, 
and the whole spirit and tendency of 
his religion prompted to the exercise 
of freedom. They were not to submit 
to the chains of slavery ; not to allow 
their consciences to be bound, or their 
essential liberty to be interfered with ; 
nor in their subjection to the civil ma- 
gistrate were they ever to regard them- 
selves otherwise than as freemen. As 
a matter of fact Christianity has always 
been the friend and promoter of liberty. 
Its influence emancipated the slaves 
throughout the Roman empire, and all 
the «ivil freedom which we enjoy, and 
which there is in the world, can be 
traced to the influence of the Christian 
religion. To spread the gospel in its 
purity everywhere would be to break 
every yoke of oppression and bondage, 



and to make men everywhere free. It 
is the essential right of every man who 
is a Christian to be a freeman — to be 
free to worship God ; to read the Bible ; 
to enjoy the avails of his own laboar $ 
to train up hia children in the way in 
which he shall deem best ; to form his 
own plans of life, and to pursue his 
own ends, provided only that he does 
not interfere with the equal rights of 
others — and every system which pre- 
vents this, whether it be that of civil 
government, of ecclesiastical law, or of 
domestic slavery, is contrary to the re- 
ligion of the Saviour. ^ And not using 
your liberty for a cloak of malieUmS' 
nes8, Marg. as in Greek, having. 
Not making your freedom a mere pre- 
text under which to practice all kinds 
of evil. The word rendered maUdous^ 
ness (oeaxla)i means more than our 
word maliciousneas does ; for it de- 
notes evil of any kind, or all kinds; 
the word maKciousneas refers rather to 
enmity of heart, ill-will, an intention 
to injure. The apostle has reference 
to an abuse of freedom, which has often 
occurred. The pretence of those who 
have acted in this manner has been, 
that the freedom of the gospel implied 
deliverance from all kinds of restraint ; 
that they were under no yoke, and 
bound by no laws ; that being the chil- 
dren of God, they had a right to all 
kinds of enjoyment and indulgence; 
that even the moral law ceased to bind 
them, and that they had a right to 
make the most of liberty in all respects. 
Hence they have given themselves up 
to all sorts of sensual indulgence, claim- 
ing exemption from the restraints of 
morality as well as of civil law, and 
sinking into the deepest abyss of vice. 
Not a few have done this who have 
professed to be Christians ; and occa- 
sionally a fanatical sect now appears 
who make the freedom which they say 
Christianity confers a pretext for indul- 
gence in the most base and degrading 
vices. The apostles saw this tendency 
in human nature, and in nothing are 
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17 Honour' alf*»«€». Love* 
the brotherhood. Fear* God. 
Honour the king/ j 



CHAPTE91 H. ie9 

18 Servants/ be suliject to 
tfour masters with all fear ; not 



they more car»ful than to gaard against 
this abase. IT Bui (u the servants of 
God, Not free from alt restraint ; not 
at liberty to indulge in all things, bat 
bound to serve God in the faithfal 
obedience of bis laws. Thus bound 
to obey and serve him, they could not 
be at Uberty to indulge in those things 
which would be in violation of his 
laws, and which would dishonour him. 
8ee this sentiment explained in the 
Notes on 1 Cor. vii. 22 ; ix. 21. 

17. Honour aU men. That ia, show 
them the respect which is due to them 
according to their personal worth, and 
to the rank and office which they sus- 
tain. Notes, Rom. xiii. 7, IT Lot>e the 
brotherhood. The whole fraternity of 
Christians, regarded as a band of bro- 
thers. The word here used occurs only 
in this place and in ch. v. 9, where it 
is rendered brethren* The idea ex- 
pressed here occurs often in the New 
Testament See Notes on John xiii. 
34, 35. IT Fear God. A duty every- 
where enjoined In the Bible, as one of 
the first duties of religion. Comp. 
Lev. XXV. 17. Ps. xxlii. 18 ; xxiv. 7; 
XXV. 14. Prov. i. 7; iii. 13; ix. 10; 
xxiii. 17. Notes, Rom. iiL 18. 2 Cor. 
vii. I. The word fear^ when used to 
express our duty to God, means that 
we are to reverence and honour him. 
Religion, in one aspect, is described as 
the fear of God ; in another, as the love 
of God ; in another, as submission to 
his will, &c. A holy veneration or 
fear is always an elementary principle 
of religion. It is the fear, not so much 
of punishment as of his disapprobation ; 
not so much the dread of suflfering as 
the dread of doing wrong. IT Honour 
the king. Referring here primarily to 
the Roman sovereign, bat implying that 
we are always to respect those who 
have the rule over os. 8ee Notes on ; 
16 



Mno. 13.35. 
<IPr. 24.21. 



ePs.lIl. 10. 
e Ep. 6. 5, ice. 



Rom. xiii. I — ^7. The doctrine taught 
in these verses (13 — 17) is, that we ara 
faithfully to perform all the relative 
daties of life. There are duties which 
we owe to ourselves, which are of im- 
portance in their place, and which we 
are by no means at liberty to neglecU 
But we also owe duties to our fellow- 
men, to our Christian brethren, and to 
those who have the rule over as ; and 
religion, while it is honoured by our 
faithful performance of our duty to our- 
selves, is more openly honoured by our 
performance of our duties to those to 
whom we sustain important relations 
in life. Many of the duties which we 
owe to ourselves are, from the nature 
of the ease, hidden from public observe^ 
tion. AH that pertains to Che exami- 
nation of the heart ; to our private de« 
votions ; to the subjugation of our evil 
passions ; to our individual communioa 
with God, most be concealed from pub- 
lic view. Not so, however, with those 
duties which pertain to others* In r^ 
spect to them, we are open to publie 
view. The eye of the world is upon 
us. The judgment of the world in 
regard to us is made up from their ob- 
servation of the manner in which we 
perform them. If religion fails there, 
they judge that it fails altogether ; and 
however devout we may be in private, 
if it is not seen by the world that our 
religion leads to the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties which we owe in the 
various relations of life, it will be re- 
garded as of little value. 

18. Servants, be subfect to your 
matters. On the duty here enjoined, 
see Notes on Eph. vL 5—9. Th« 
Greek word here used (oixsifiu) is not 
the same which is employed in Ephe* 
sians (6oi9M)* The wotd here means 
properly domestics ^-ihoae employed 
about a house, or living in the samr 



IW 

only to the good and gentle, but 
ibIso to the froward. 



19 For this ts > thank-worthy, 

^ or, thank, Lu. 6. 32. 



house — from ol»o$, hotue. These per^ 
sons might have been slaves, or might 
not. The word would apply to them, 
whether they were hired, or whether 
they were owned as slaves. The word 
should not and cannot be employed to 
prove that slavery existed in the 
churches to which Peter wrote, and 
still less to prove that he approved of 
slavery, or regarded it as a good insti- 
tution. The exhortation here would 
be, and still is, strictly applicable to any 
persons employed as domestics, though 
they bad voluntarily hired themselves 
out to be such. It would be incumbent 
on them, while they remained in that 
condition, to perform with fidelity their 
duties as Christians, and to bear with 
Christian meekness ail the wrongs 
which they might suffer from those in 
whose ser^ce they were. Those who 
are hired, and who are under a nece»- 
sity of « going out to service' for a liv 
ing, are not always free from hard 
usage, for there are trials incident to 
that condition of life which cannot be 
always avoided. It might be better, 
in many cases, to bear much than 
to attempt a change of situation, even 
though they were entirely at liberty to 
do so. It must be admitted, however, 
that the exhortation here will have 
more force if it is supposed that the 
reference is to slaves, and there can 
be no doubt that many of this class 
were early converted to the Christian 
faith. The word here rendered mas- 
ters {^(STtotaii) is not the same which 
is used in £pb. vi. 5 (xvptocf). Nei- 
ther of these words necessarily implies 
that those who were under them were 
slaves. The word here used is appli- 
cable to the head of a family, whatever 
may be the condition of those under 
him. It is frequently applied to God, 
and to Christ'; and it cannot be mam- 
tained that those to whom God sustains 
the relation of httttiotfii^ or imu/er, are 
slMcs, See Luke iL 29. Acts iv. 24. 



2 Tinu ii. 21. 2 Pet ii. 1. Jude 4* 
Rev. vi. 1«. The word, indeed, is one 
that miglU be applied to those who 
were owners of slaves. If that be the 
meaning here, it is not said, however, 
that those to whom it k applied were 
Christians. It is rather implied that 
they were pursuing such a course as 
was inconsistent with real piety. Those 
who were under them are represented 
as sufiering grievous wrongs. IT With 
all fear. That is, with all proper reve- 
rence and respect Notes, Epb. vi. 5. 
IF Not only to the good and gentle, but 
also to the froward* The word ren- 
dered froward (axQ9uo$) means properly 
croq/eedy bent; then perverse, wicked, 
unjust, peevish. Any one who is a 
servant or domestic is liable to be em- 
ployed in the service of such a master ; 
but while the relation continues, the 
servant should perform J^i« duty with 
fidelity, whatever may be the character 
of the master. Slaves are ceruinly 
liable to this ; and even those who vo. 
luntarily engage as servants to others, 
cannot always be sure that they will 
have kind employers. Though the 
terms used here do not necessarily 
imply that those to whom the apostle 
gave this direction were slaves, yet it 
may be presumed that they probably 
were, since slavery abounded through- 
out the Roman empire ; but the direc- 
tions will apply to all who are engaged 
in the service of others, and are there- 
fore of permanent value. Slavery will 
sooner or later, under the influence of 
the gospel, wholly cease in the world, 
and instructions addressed to masters 
and slaves will have no permanent 
value; but it will always be true that 
there will be those employed as domee- 
tics, And it is the duty of all who are 
thus engaged to evince true fidelity and 
a Christian spirit themselves, whatever 
may be the character of their employers. 
l^.Forthisisthank'tjoortAy. Mai^ 
thank. Gr., 'This is grace (^cifK)* 
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if a man fdr conscience toward 
God endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully. 



Doddridge renders the expression, 'Thb 
is gretoeful indeed.' Various interpre- 
tations of this expression have been 
proposed, but the meaning evidently b, 
that it ia CLcceptable to God (see ver. 
20, *♦ this is acceptable to God" — x^^ 
Htkfa 0C9) ; that is, this will be regard- 
ed by him with favour. It does not 
mean that it was worthy of thanks, or 
that God would thank them for doing 
it (comp. Luke xvii. 9, 10), but that 
•och conduct would meet with his ap- 
probation. ^ If a man for conscience 
toward God, If, in the conscientious 
discharge of his duty, or if, in the en- 
durance of this wrong, he regards him- 
■elf as serving God. That is, if he feels 
that God, by his providence, has placed 
him in the circumstances in which he 
is, and that it is a duty which he owes 
to him to bear every trial incident to 
that condition with a submissive spirit 
If he does thiis, he will evince the true 
nature of religion, and will be gracious- 
ly accepted of God. IT Endure grief 
That is, endure that which is fitted to 
produce grief or that which is wrong. 
IT Suffering wrongfuUy, Suffering in- 
jury, or where there is injustice (ytotf- 
Xiav a8»x(d$). This, though a general 
remark, has particular reference to ser- 
vanta, and to thdir duty in the relation 
which they sustain to their masters. In 
view of what is here said, we may re- 
mark, (1.) That if this has reference to 
simesy as has been usually supposed, it 
Iffoves that they are very luible to be 
abused ; that they have little or no se- 
curity against being wronged ; and that 
it was a spectai and very desirable cha- 
racteristic of those who were in that 
condition, to be able to bear tprong 
with a proper spirit. It is impossible 
flo to niodify slavery that this shall not 
be the case ; for the whole system is 
oqe of oppression, and there can be 
Mtbtng that shall eOactually secure the 



20 For wbat dory is U, if, 
when ye be buneted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently? 

slave from being ilUreated. (2.) It 
would follow from this passage, if this 
refers to slavery, that that is a very 
hard and undesirable condition of life ; 
for that is a very undesirable condition 
where the principal virtue which they 
who are in it are required to exercise, 
is patience under wrongs. Such a 
condition cannot be in accordance with 
the gospel, and cannot be designed by 
God to be permanent. The relation 
of parent and child is never thus repre- 
sented. It is never said or implied in 
the Scriptures that the principal virtue 
to which children are exhorted is pa- 
tience under wrongs; nor, in address- 
ing them, is it ever supposed that the 
most prominent thing in their condition 
is that they would need the exercise of 
such patience. (3.) It is acceptable to 
God, if we bear wrong with a proper 
spirit, from whatever quarter it may 
come. Our proper business in life is 
to do the will of God ; to evince the 
right spirit, however others may treat 
us, and to show, even under excessive 
wrong, the sustaining power and the 
excellence of true religion. Each one 
who is oppressed and wronged, there- 
fore, has an eminent opportunity to 
show a spirit which will honour the 
gospel; and the slave and the martyr 
may do more to honour the gospel than 
if they were both permitted to enjoy 
liberty and life undisturbed. 

20. For what glory is it. What 
honour or credit would it be. ^ If 
when ye be buffeted fur your faults. 
That is, if you are punished when you 
deserve it. The word buffet (xoXOf^u) 
means to strike with the fist ; and then 
to strike in any way; to maltreat 
Matt xxvi. 67. Mark xiv. 65. 1 Cor. 
iv. U. 2 Cor. xii. 7. Perhaps there 
may be a reference here to the man net 
in which servants were commonly treat 
ed, or the kind of punishment to whicl 
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but if, when ye do well, and suf- 
fer for it, ye take it patiently, 
this • is acceptable * with God. 
21 For even hereunto ^ were 

a Mat. 5. 10-12. > or, thank. Lq. 6. SB. 
A Mat. 16. M. 1 Til. a 3, 4. 



they were exposed. They would he 
likely to be struck in sudden anger, 
either hy the hand, dr by any thing 
that was accessible. The word ren- 
dered < for your faults/ is sinning 
(a/AopfOMw^eO* That is, *if being 
guilty of tta offence, or having done 
wrong.^ The idea is, that if they were 
jtMtlt/ punished, and should take it 
patiently, there would be no credit or 
honour in it IT Ye shall take it pa- 
tiently, * If even then yon evince an 
uncomplaining spirit, and bear it with 
the utmost calmness and patience, it 
would be regarded ad comparatively no 
virtue, and aa entitling you to no 
honour. The feeling of all who saw 
it would be that you deserved it, and 
there would be nothing to excite their 
sympathy or compassion. The patience 
evinced might indeed be as great as in 
the other case, but there would be the 
feeling that you deserved all that you 
received, and the spirit evinced in that 
case could not be regarded as entitled 
to any particular praise. If your mas. 
ters are inflicting on you only what you 
deserve, it would be in the highest de- 
gree shameful for you to rise up against 
them, and resist them, for it would be 
only adding to the wrong which you 
bad already done.' The expression 
here is doubtless to be understood com- 
paratively. The meaning is not that 
absolutely there would be no more 
credit due to one who should bear his 
punishment patiently when he had 
done wrong, than if he had met it with 
resistance and murmuring; but that 
there is very little credit in that com- 
pared with the patience which an in- 
nocent person evinces, who, from re- 
gard to the will of God, and by control 
over all the natural feelings of resent- 
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ment, meekly endurea wrong. This 
expresses the common fteling of oar 
nature. We attribute no particular 
credit to one who submits to a jusl 
punishment even with a calm temper. 
We feel that it would be wrong in tbo 
highest degree for him to do odierwise. 
So it is when calamities are brought oa 
a man on account of hia dnsi If it i» 
seen to be the fruit of intemperance or 
crime, we do not feel that there is amy 
great virtue exhibited if be bears it 
with a calm temper. But if be is orei^ 
whelmed with calamity when it aeema 
to have no particulao' eonnectbn with 
his sins, or to be a punishment for any 
particular fault; if he sttflferir at the 
band of man, where there is manifest 
injustice don« him, and yet evineea a 
calm, submissive, and meek temper, wt 
feet that in snch eaaea there is eminent 
virtue. IT 7%rs is ateeptaJbU wth Ood* 
Marg. as in ver. 19, thank* It iathat 
which is agreeable to htm, or with 
which he is pleased. 

31. For even hereunto were ye 
called. Such a spirit is required bj 
the very nature of your ChristiaB vo** 
cation ; you were called into the church 
in order that you might evince it See 
Notes on I Thess. iii. 3. ^ Beeause 
Christ also suffered for us. Marg. 
* Some read, far you** The latest edi- 
tions of the Ghreek Testament adopt 
the reading *f6r you.' The sawo, 
however, is not essentially varied. The 
object is to hold up the example of 
Christ t6 those who were catted to 
suffer, and to say to them that thejr 
should bear their trials in the same 
spirit that he evinced in hia. See Notes 
on Phil. iii. 10. IT Leaving us tm ea^ 
ample. The apostle does not say tt»at 
this wai Ae only object for which 
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CHAPTER IL 19 

23 Who, when be was reviled, 



Christ sutfered, but that it was an ob- 
ject, aod an itnpurtant one. The word 
rendered example (yHo^f»a4i/iov) occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament 
Jt means properly a writing copy, such 
as is set for children ; or an outline or 
sketch for a painter to fill up ; and then, 
in general, an example, a pattern for 
imitatioD. IT TTuU we shouJd walk in 
kis steps. That we should yb/W him, 
OS if we trod exactly along behind him, 
and should place our feet precisely 
where his were. The meaning is, that 
there should be the closest imitation or 
resemblance. The things in which we 
are to imitate him are epecified in the 
following verses. 

22. Who did no sin. Who was in 
all respects perfectly holy. There is an 
allusion here to Isa. liii. 9; and the 
flense is, that he was entirely iiwocen^ 
and that he suffered without haying 
committed any crime. In this connec- 
tion the meaning is, that we are to be 
careful that, if we suffer, it ahould be 
without committing any crime. Wo 
should so li?e, as the Saviour did, as 
Bot to deserve to be punished, and thus 
only shall we entirely follow his eX" 
ample. It is as much our duty to live 
80 as not to deserve the reproaches of 
others, as it is to bear them with pa- 
tience when we are called to suffer 
them. The first thing in regard to hard 
treatment from others, is so to live that 
there shall be no just occasion for it ; 
the next is, if reproaches come upon 
U3 when we have not deserved them, 
to bear them as the Saviour did. If he 
suffered unjustly, we should esteem it 
to be no strange thing that we should ; 
if he bore the injuries done him with 
meekness, wo should learn that it is 
possible for us to do it also ; and should 
learn also that we have not the spirit of 
his religion unless we actually do it. On 
the expression here used comp. Notes 
fm Isa, liii. 9. Ueb. vii. 26. V NsUber 
15* 
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was guile found in his mouth. There 
was no deceit, hypocrisy, or insincerity. 
He was in all respects what he professed 
to be, and he imposed on no one by 
any &lse and unfounded claim. All 
this has reference to the time when the 
Saviour was put to death, and the 
sense is, that though he was condemned 
as an impostor, yet that the charge waa 
wholly unfounded. As ijn his whole 
life belbre he was perfectly sincere, so 
he was eminently ojn that solemn oc- 
casion. 

23. Who when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again. He did not use harsh 
and opprobrious words in return for 
those which he req^ived. (1.) He was 
reviled. He was accused of being 
a seditious man ; spoken of as a da- 
caivar; charged with being in league 
with Beelzebub, the 'prince of the 
devils;' and condemned as a blasphemer 
against God. This was dona (a) hy 
the great and the influential of the 
land ; (b) in the most public manner $ 
(c) with a design to alienate his friends 
from him ; (cQ with most cutting and 
severe sarcasm and irony ; and (e) in 
reference to every thing that would 
most affect a man of delicate and tender 
sensibility. (2.) He did not revile those 
who had reproached him. He asked 
that justice might be done. He de- 
manded that if he had spoken evil they 
should bear witness of the evil ; but 
beyond that he did not go. He used 
no harsh language. He showed no 
anger. He called for no revenge. He 
prayed that they might be forgiven* 
He calmly stood and bore it all, for ho 
came to endure all kinds of suffering 
in order that he might set us an ex* 
ample, and make an atonement for 
our sins. If When he suffered, he 
threatened not. That is, when he 
suffered injustice from others, in his 
trial, and in his death, he did not 
tiufata pnnisl^nent. He did not call 
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reviled not again ; when he suf^ 
fered, he threatened not; but 

1 or, Aw cause. a Lu. 33. 46. 



down the wrath of heaven. He did 
not even predict that they would be 
punished; he expressed no wish that 
they should be. IF But committed him- 
self to him that judgeth righteously. 
Marg., his cause. The sense is much 
the same. The meaning is, that he 
committed his cause, his name, his in- 
terests, the whole case, to God. The 
meaning of the phrase < that judgeth 
righteously* here is, that God would do 
him exact justice. Though wronged 
'by men, he felt assured that he would 
do right He would rescue his name 
from these reproaches ; he would give 
him the honour in the world which he 
deserved; and he would bring upon 
those who had wronged him all that 
was necessary in order to show his 
disapprobation of what they had done, 
and all that would be necessary to give 
the highest support to the cause of 
virtue. Comp. Luke xxiii. 46. This 
is the example which is set before us 
when we are wronged. The whole 
example embraces these points: (1.) 
We should see to it that we ourselves 
are guiltless in the matter for which 
we are reproached or accused. Before 
we fancy that we are suffering as Christ 
did, we should be sure that our lives 
are such as not to deserve reproach. 
We cannot indeed hope to be as pure 
in all things as he was ; but we may 
so live that if we are reproached and 
reviled we may be certain that it is not 
for any wrong that we have done to 
others, or that we do not deserve it from 
our fellow-men. (2.) When we are 
reproached and reviled we should feel 
that we were called to this by our pro- 
fession ; that it was one of the things 
which we were taught to expect when 
we became Christians ; that it is what 
the prophets and apostles endured, and 
what the master himself sufiered in an 
eminent degree ; and that if we meet 



committed * himself to him that 
* judgeth righteously : 

24 W1k» his own self bare 



with the scorn of the great, the gay, 
the rich, the powerful, it is no more 
than the Saviour did, and no more than 
we have been taught to expect will be 
our portion. It may be well, too, to 
remember our un worthiness, and to 
reflect that though we have done no 
wrong to the individual who reviles us, 
yet that we are sinners, and that such 
reproaches may not be a useless ad- 
mpnisher of our being guilty before 
God. So David felt when reproached 
by Shimei: ** So let him curse, because 
the Lord hath said unto him, Curse 
David. Who shall then say. Where- 
fore hast thou done so !*' 2 Sam. xvi. 
10. (3.) When this occurs, we should 
calmly and confidently commit our 
cause to God. Our name, our charao- 
ter, ouf influence, our reputation, while 
living and after we are dead, we should 
leave entirely with him. We should 
not seek nor desire revenge. We should 
not call down the wrath of God on our 
persecutors and slanderers. We should 
calmly feel that God will give us the 
measure of reputation which we ought 
to have in the world, and that he will 
sufler no ultimate injustice to be done 
us. « Commit thy way unto the Lord ; 
trust also in him, and he shall bring it 
to pass; and he shall bring forth thy 
righteousness as the light, and thy judg- 
ment as the noon-day." Ps. xxxvii. 5, 
6. The Latin Vulgate has here, * but 
he committed himself to him who 
judged him unjustly/ judieanti se m- 
justi I that is, to Pontius Pilate, meau- 
mg that he left himself in his hands, 
though he knew that the sentence was 
unjust But there is no authority for 
this in the Greek, and this is one of the 
instances in which that version departa 
from the original. 

24. Who his own self. See Notee 
on Heb. i. 3, on the phrase «when he 
had by himself frngid our sins." Tte 
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* our sins in his own body ' on 
the tree, that we, being dead to 

« It. 53. 4. Ac 1 or, te. « Bo. 6. U. 
e It. S3. 5, 6. 



meaning it, that he did it in hit own 
proper person ; he did not make expia- 
tion bj ofiering a bloody victim, but 
was himself the sacrifice. IT Bare our 
gins* There is an allusion here un- 
doubtedly to Isa. liii. 4, 13. See the 
meaning of the phrate *to bear sins' 
fully considered in the Notes on those 
places. As this cannot mean that 
Christ so took upon himself the sins 
of men as to become himself a sinner, 
it must mean that he put himself in the 
place of sinners, and bore that which 
those sins deserved ; that is, that he 
endured in his own person that which, 
if it had been inflicted on the sinner him- 
self, would have been a proper expression 
of the divine displeasure against sin, or 
would have been a proper punishment 
for sin. See Notes on 2 Cor. v. 21. He 
was treated 08 if he had been a sinner, 
in order that we might be treated as if 
we had not sinned ; that is, as if we 
were righteous. There is no other way 
in which we can conceive that one 
bears the sins of another. They can- 
not be liUrally transferred to another, 
and all that can be meant is, that he 
should take the consequences on him- 
self, and suffer aa if he had committed 
the transgressions himself. 11^ his 
own body. This alludes undoubtedly 
to his sufferings. The sufferings which 
he endured on the cross were such aa 
if he had been guilty ; that is, be Was 
treated as he would have been if he had 
been a sinner. He was treated as a 
male&ctor; crucified as those most 
guilty were; endured the same kind 
of bodily pain that the guilty do who 
are punished for their own sins ; and 
passed through mental sorrows strongly 
resembling— as much so as the case ad- 
mitted o^what the guilty themselves 
experience when they are left to dis- 
«e8sing anguish of mind, and are aban- 



sins, should live * unto righteous- 
ness : by * whose stripes ye were 
healed. 



doned by God. The sufferings of the 
Saviour were in all respects made as 
nearly /t'Ae the suflkrings of the most 
guilty as the sufierings of a perfectly 
innocent being could be. H On the 
tree, Marg., < to the tree.' Gr. i^d to 
IvXoi'. The meaning is rather, as in 
the text, that while himself on the cross 
he bore the sorrows which our sins de* 
served. It does not mean that he con- 
veyed our sorrows there, but that while 
there he suffered under the intolerable 
burden, and was by that burden crushed 
in death. The phrase <on the tree,' 
literally * on the wood* means the cross. 
The same Greek word is used in Acts 
V. 30; X. 39; xiii. 29. Gal. iii. 13. as 
applicable to the cross, in all of which 
places it is rendered tree. IT That we, 
being dead to sins. In virtue of his 
having thus been suspended on a cross; 
that is, his being put to death as an 
atoning sacrifice was the means by 
which we become dead to sin, and live 
to God. The phrase < being dead to 
sins' is in the original (taii ofuaptCou^ 
attoyspo/Mvoi) literally *to be absent 
from sins.' The Greek word was 
probably used (by an euphemism) to 
denote to die, that is, to be absent from 
the world. This is a milder and less 
repulsive word than to say to die. It 
is not elsewhere used in the New Tes- 
tament The meaning is, that we being 
effectually separated from sin, that is, 
being so that it no longer influences us, 
should live unto God. We are to be, 
in regard to sin, as if we were dead ; 
and it is to have no more influence 
over us than if we were in our graves. 
See Notes on Rom. vi. 2 — 7. The 
means by which this is brought about 
IS the death of Christ (Notes on Rom. 
vi. 8) ; for as he died literally on the 
cross on account of our sins, the eSed 
has been to lead us to see the evil of 
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transgression, and lead new and holy 
lives. ^Should live unto righteous- 
ness. Though dead in respect to sin, 
yet we have real life in another respect. 
We are made alive onto God, to right- 
eousness, to true holiness. Notes on 
Rom. vi. 11. Gal. ii. 20. t By whose 
stripes. This is taken from Isa. liii. 5. 
See it explained in the Notes on that 
▼erse. The word rendered stripes 
{jiuli%u>^) means properly the livid and 
swollen mark of a hlow; the mark 
designated hy us when we use the ex- 
pression < black and blue.' It is not 
properly a bloody wound, but that made 
by pinching, beating, scourging. The 
idea seems to be that the Saviour was 
scourged or whipped, and that the effect 
on us is the same in producing spiritual 
healing, or in recovering us from our 
faults, as if we had been scourged our- 
selves. By faith we see the bruises 
inflicted on him, the black and blue 
spots made by beating ; we remember 
that they were on account of our sins 
and not for his ; and the effect in re- 
claiming us is the same as if they had 
been inflicted on us. ^ Ye were healed. 
Sin is often spoken of as a disease, and 
redemption from it as a restoration from 
a deadly malady. See this explained 
in the Notes on Isa. liiL 5. 

26. For ye were as sheep going 
astray. Here also is an allusion to 
Isa. liii. 6. " All we like sheep have 
gone astray." See Notes on that verse. 
The figure is plain. We were like a 
flock without a shepherd. We had 
wandered far away from the true fold, 
and were following our own paths. 
We were without a protector, and were 
exposed to every kind of danger. This 
aptly and forcibly expresses the condi- 
tion of the whole race before God re- 
covers men by the plan of salvation. 
A flock thus wandering without a 
shepherd, conductor, or guide, is in 
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a most pitiable condition ; and so was 
man in his wanderings before he was 
sought out and brought back to the true 
fold by the Great Shepherd. 1 But are 
now returned unto the Shepherd and 
Bishop of your souls. To Christ, 
who thus came to seek and save those 
who were lost He is often called a 
Shepherd, See Notes on John x.l — 1 6. 
The word rendered Bishop (iTtCaxoTtoi) 
means overseer. It may be applied to 
one who inspects or oversees any thing, 
as public works, or the execution of 
treaties ; to any one who is an inspector 
of wares offered for sale ; or in generdi 
to any one who is a superintendent It 
is applied in the New Testament to 
those who are appointed to wtiteh over 
the interests of the church, and espe- 
cially to the officers of the church. 
Here it is applied to the Lord Jesus as 
the Great Guardian and Superintendent 
of his church ; and the title of Universal 
Bishop belongs to him alone. 

BSMABKS. 

In the conclusion of this chapter we 
may remark: 

(1.) That there is something very 
beautiful in the expression ^Bishop of 
Mouls* It implies that the soul is the 
peculiar care of the Saviour ; that it is 
the object of his special interest; and 
that it is of great value, so great that 
it is that which mainly deserves regard. 
He is the Bishop of the sotU in a sense 
quite distinct from any care which he 
manifests for the body. That too, in 
the proper way, is the object of his 
care ; but that has no importance com- 
pared with the soul. Our care is prin- 
cipally employed in respect to the body ; 
the care of the Redeemer has especial 
reference to the soul. 

(2.) It follows that the welfare of 
the soul may be committed to him with 
confidence. It is the object of his spe- 
cial guardianship, and he will not bo 
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on&itbfol to the trust reposed in him. 
There is nothing more aafe than the 
human soul is when it is committed in 
faith to the keeping of the Son of God. 
Comp. 2 Tim. i. 12. 

(3.) As, therefore, be has shown his 
regard for us in iseeking us when we 
were wandering and lost ; as he came 
on the kind and bene?olent errand to 
find us and bring us back to himaeLf, 
let us show our gratitude to him by re- 
solving to wander n9 more. As we 
regard our own safety and happiness, 
let us commit ouraelves to him as our 
great Shepherd, to follow where he leads 
Ufl, and to be ever under his pastoral 
inapectioD. We had all wandered away. 
We had gone where there was no hap* 
piness and no protector. Wo had no 
one to provide for us, to care for us, to 
pity us. We were exposed to certain 
ruin. In that sute he pitied us, sought 
OS out, brought us back. If we had 
remained where we were, or had gone 
fiirther in our wanderings, we should 
have gone certainly to destruction. He 
has sought us nut ; he has led us back ; 
he has taken us under his own protec- 
tion and guidance; and we shall be 
safe as long as we follow where he 
leads, and no longer. To him then, a 
Shepherd who never fbrsakes his flock, 
let us at all times commit ourselves, 
following where he leads, feeling that 
under him our great interests are secure. 

(4.) We may learn from this chap- 
ter, indeed, as we may from every other 
part of the New Testament, that in 
doing this we may be called to suffer. 
We may be reproached and reviled as 
the Great Shepherd himself was. We 
may become the objects of public scorn 
on account of our devoted attachment 
to hint. We may sufier in name, in 
feeling, in property, in our business, by 
our honest attachment to the principles 
of his gospel. Many who are his fol* 
lowers may be in circumstances of 
poverty or oppression. They may be 
held in bondage ; they may be deprived 
of their righto; they may ^1 thai their 



lot in life is an hard one, and that the 
world seems to have conspired against 
them to do them wrong ; but lei us in 
all these circumstances look to him 
* who made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, 
and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross' (Phil. ii. 7, 8) ; 
and let us remember that it is < enough 
for the disciple that he be as his master, 
and the servant as his lord.' Matt x. 
2£u lo view of the example of our 
Master, and of all the promises of sup* 
port in the Bible, let us bear with pa- 
tience all the trials of life, whether 
arising from poverty, an humble con- 
dition, or the reproaches of a wicked 
world. Our trials will soon be ended ; 
and soon, under the direction of tbii 
(Shepherd and Bishop of soula/ vve 
shall be brought to a world where trials 
and sorrows are unknown. 

(5.) In our trials here, let it be our 
main object so to live that our suffer« 
ings shall not be on account of our own 
faults. See vs. 19—22. Our Saviour 
so lived. He was persecuted, reviled, 
mocked, condemned to die. But it waa 
for no fault of his. In all his varied 
and prolonged sufferings, he had the 
ever-abiding consciousness that he was 
innocent; he had the firm conviction 
that it would yet be seen and confessed 
by all the world that he was *holy, 
harmless, undefiled.' ver. 23. His were 
not the sufferings produced by a guilty 
conscience, or by the recollection that 
he had wronged any one. So, if we 
must suffer, let our trials come upon 
us. Be it our first aim to have a con« 
science void of offence, to wrong no 
one, to give no occasion for reproaches 
and revilings, to do our duty faithfully 
to God and to men. Then, if trials 
come, we shall feel that we suffer aa 
our Master did ; and then we may, as 
he did, commit our cause <« to him that 
judgeth righteously," assured that in 
due time ** he will bring forth our right- 
eousness as the light, and our judgment 
aa the noon-day.'' Pa, xxxvii. 6. 
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CHAPTER m. 

AVAI.T8IB OF THK CHAPTXB. 

This chapter embraces the following 
subjects : 

I. The doty of wives, vs. 1 — 6. Par- 
ticularly (a) that their conduct should 
be such as would be adapted to lead 
their unbelieving husbands to embrace 
• religion whose happy influence was 
seen in the pure conduct of their wives, 
vs. 1, S. (6) In reference to dress and 
ornaments, that they should not seek 
that which was external, but rather 
that which was of the heart vs. 34. 
(c) For an illustration of the manner 
In which these duties should be per- 
formed, the apostle refers them to the 
holy example of the wife of Abraham 
as one which Christian females should 
imitate, vs. 5, 6. 

II. The duty of husbands, ver. 7. It 
was their duty to render all proper 
honour to their wives, and to live with 
them as fellow-heirs of salvation, that 
their prayers might not be hindered : 
implying (1.) that in the most important 
respects they were on an equality ; (2.) 
that they would pray together, or that 
there toould be family prayer ; and (3.) 
that it was the duty of husband and 
wife so to live together that their pray- 
ers might ascend from united hearts, 
and that it would be consistent for God 
to answer them. 

III. The general duty of unity and 
of kindness, vs. 8 — 14. They were 
(a) to be of one mind ; to have com- 
passion; to love as brethren, ver. 8. 
\b) They were never to render evil for 
evil, or railing for railing, ver. 9. (c) 
They were to remember the promises 
of length of days, and of honour, made 
to those who were pure in their con- 
versation, and who were the fnends of 
peace, vs. 9, 10. (d) They were to 
remember that the eyes of the Lord 
were always on the righteous; that 
they who were good were under his 
protection, ver. 12 ; and that if, while 
they mauitained this eharacter, they 



were called to suffer, they should count 
it rather an honour than a hardship, 
vs. 13, 14. 

lY. The duty of being ready always 
to give to every man a reason for the 
hope they entertained; and, if they 
were called to suffer persecution and 
trial in the service of God, of being 
able still to show good reasons why 
they professed to be Christians, and of 
so living that those who wrongped them 
should see that their religion was more 
than a name, but was founded in such 
truth as to command the assent even 
of their persecutors, vs. 16 — 17. 

y. In their persecutions and trials 
they were to remember the example of 
Christ, his trials, hU patience, and his 
triumphs, vs. 18 — ^22. Particularly (a) 
the apostle refers them to the fiict that 
he had suffered, though he was inno- 
cent, and that he was put to death 
though he had done no wrong, ver. 18. 
(6) He refers them to the paiimee and 
forbearance of Christ in a former age, 
an age of great and abounding wicked- 
ness, when in the person of his repre* 
sentative and ambassador Noah, he 
suffered much and long from the oppo« 
sition of the guilty and perverse men 
who were finally destroyed, and who 
are now held in prison, showing us 
how patient we ought to be when 
oflfended by others in our attempts to 
do them good. vs. 19, 20. (c) He re- 
fers to the fact that notwithstanding all 
the opposition which Noah met with 
in bearing a message, as an ambassadoi 
of the Lord, to a wicked generation, he 
and his family were saved, ver. 21. 
The design of this allusion evidently 
is, to show us that if we are patient 
and forbearing in the trials which we 
meet with in the world, we shall be 
saved also. Noah, says the apostle, 
was saved by water. We, too, says 
he, are saved in a similar manner by 
water. In his salvation, and in ours, 
tvaier 19 employed as the means of sal- 
vation ; in his case by bearing up the 
aik, in ours by beooming the emblem 
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CHAPTER III. 

LIKEWISE, ye wives, « he in 
subjection to your own hus- 
bands ; that if any obey not the 
word, they also may without the 

aEp.5.22. Ti. 3.5, & 



of the washing away of sins, (rf) The 
apostle refers to the fact that Christ 
has ascended to heaven, and has been 
exalted over angels, and principalities, 
and powers, thus showing that having 
borne all his trials with patience he 
ultimately triumphed, and that in like 
manner we, if we are patient, shall 
triumph also. ver. 22^ He came off a 
conqueror, and was exalted to the 
highest honours of heaven ; and so, if 
faithful, we may hope to come off con- 
querors also, and be exalted to the 
honours of heaven as he was. The 
whole argument here is drawn from 
the example of Christ, first, in his 
patience and forbearance with the old 
world, and then when he was person- 
ally on the earth ; from the fact, that 
in the case of that messenger whom he 
sent to the ungodly race before the 
flood, and in his own case when per- 
aonally on earth, there was ultimate 
triumph after all that they met with 
from ungodly men ; and thus, if we en- 
dure opposition and trials in the same 
way, we may hope also to triumph in 
heaven with our exalted Saviour. 

1. Likewise, ye toiifes, be in aubjec- 
Hon to your own husbands. On the 
duty here enjoined, see Notes on 1 Cor. 
xi. 3—9, and Eph. v. 23. IT 7%a/ if 
any obey not the word. The word of 
God; the gospel. That is, if any 
wives have husbands who are not true 
Christians. This would be likely to 
occur when the gospel was first preach- 
ed, 88 it does now, by the fact that 
wives might be converted, though their 
husbands were not. It cannot be in- 
fierred from this that after they them- 
■elves had become Christians, they had 
married unbelieving husbands. The 
term < word* here refen partieabriy to 



word be won by the conversa- 
tion of the wives ; 

2 While they behold your 
chaste conversation coupled with 
fear. 



the gospel as preaehed ; and the idea 
is, that if they were regardless of that 
gospel when preached — if they would 
not attend on preaching, or if they 
were unaffected by it, or if they openly 
rejected it, there might be hope still 
that they would be converted by the 
Christian influence of a wife at home. 
In such cases, a duty of special import- 
ance devolves on the wife. IT T%ey 
abo may without the word be won. 
In some other way than by preaching. 
This does not mean that they would 
be converted independently of the in- 
fluence of truth — for truth is always 
the instrument of conversion ^ James t 
18. John xvii. 17) ; but that it was to 
be by another influence than.pretfcAtng'. 
IT By the conversation of the wives. 
By the conduct or deportmmt of their 
wives. See Notes on PhiK i^ 27. The 
word conversation, in the Scriptures, 
is never confined, as it is now with us, 
to oral discourse, but denotes conduct 
in general. It includes indeed <con* 
versation' as the word is now used, but 
it embraces also much vaofe — inchiding 
every thmg that we do. The meaning 
here is, that the habitual deportment of 
the wife was to be such as to show the 
reality and power of jreh'g^on ; to show 
that it had such intfuence on her ten^ 
per, her words, her whole deportment, 
as to demonstrate that it was from 
God. 

2. While they behold your chaste 
conversation. Your pure conduct The 
word chaste here (o/mJi') refers to pu- 
rity of conduct in all respects, and not 
merely to chastity properly so called. 
It includes that, but it also embracee 
much more. The conduct of the wife 
is to be in all respects pure ; and thia 
is to be the grand instrumentality iu 
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3 Whose adorning, • let it not 
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the conversion of her husband. A wife 
may be strictly chaste^ and yet there 
may be many other things in her con- 
duct and temper which would mar the 
beauty of her piety, and prevent any 
happy influence on the mind of her 
husband, t Coupled vnthfsar. The 
word jffor in this place, may refer cither 
to the fear of God, or to a proper re- 
spect and reverence for their husbands. 
£ph. V. 33. The trait of character 
which is referred to is that of proper 
respect and reverence in all the rela- 
tions which she sustained, as opposed 
to a trifling and frivolous mind. Leigh- 
ton suggests that the word fear here 
relates particularly to the other duty 
enjoined — that of chaste conversation — 
« fearing the least stain of chastity, or 
the very appearance of any thing not 
.suiting with it. It is a delicate, timo- 
rous grace, afraid of the least air, or 
shadow of any thing that hath but a 
resemblance of wronging it, in carriage, 
or speech, or apparel." 

3. Whose adorning. Whose orna- 
Qoent. The apostle refers here to a 
propensity which exists in the heart 
of woman to seek that which would be 
esteemed ornamental, or that which 
will appear well in the sight of others, 
and commend us to them. The desire 
of this is laid deep in human nature, 
and therefore, when properly regulated, 
U not wrong. The only qoestioa is, 
what is the true and appropriate orna- 
ment 1 What should be primarily 
sought as the right kind of adorning 1 
The apostle does not condemn true 
ornament, nor does he condemn the 
desire to appear in such a way as to 
secure the esteem of others. God does 
not condemn real ornament. The uni- 
^;erse is full of it. The colours of the 
^iB(9,uds and of the rainbow ; the varied 
^ji^flL, of flowers; the plumage of birds, 
i#ff^ f^ covering of many of the ani- 
#P%tftii^4b« forest; the green grass; 



be that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing 



the variety of bill and dale ; the beauty 
of the human complexion, the ruddy 
cheek, and the sparkling eya, are all df 
the nature of omament. They are 
something mperadded to what would 
be merely useful, to make them appear 
welL Few or none of these thinga 
are absolutely necessary to the thingps 
to which they are attached ; for the 
eye could see without the various tinta 
of beauty that are drawn upon it, and 
the lips and the cheeks could perform 
their functions without their beautiful 
tints, and the vegetable world could 
exist without the variegated colours 
that are painted on it ; but God meant 
that this should be a beautiful world ; 
that it should appear well; that there 
should be something more than mere 
utility. The true notion of ornament 
or adorning, is that which will make 
any person or thing aj^ear well, or 
beautiful, to Athers; and the apostle 
does net prohibit that which would 
have this efiect in the wife. The 
grand thing which she was to seek, 
was not that which is merely external, 
but that which is internal, and which 
God regards as of so great value. 
IT Let it not be that outward adorning. 
Let not this be the main or principal 
thing ; let net her heart be set on this. 
The apostle does not say that she 
should wholly neglect her. personal ap- 
pearance, for she has no more right to 
be offensive to her husband by neglect- 
ing her personal appearance, than by a 
finical attention to it. Religion pro- 
motes neatness, and cleanliness, and a 
proper attention to our external appeal* 
ance according to our circumstances in 
life, as certainly as it does to the inter- 
nal virtue of the soul. On this whole 
passage, see Notes on 1 Tim. ii. 9, 10. 
^ Of plaiting the hair* See Notes on 
1 Tim. ii. 9. Comp. Notes on Isa. iii. 24v 
Great attention is paid to this in the 
£aat, and it is to this that the aposUa 
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of gold, or of putting on of ap- 
parel ; 

aPs. 45. 13. Ro.2.39. 



here refers. « The women in the East- 
ern countries," says Dr. Shaw (Travels, 
p. 294), ^ affect to have their hair hang 
down to the ground, which they cpiiect 
into one lock, upon the hinder part of 
the head, binding and plaiting it about 
with ribbons. Above this, or on the 
top of their heads, persons o{ better 
fashion wear flexible plates of gold or 
silver, variously cut through* and en- 
graved in imitation of lace." We are 
not to suppose that a mere braiding or 
plaiting of the hair is improper, for 
there may be no more simple or con- 
venient way of disposing of it. But 
the allusion here b to the excessive 
care which then prevailed, and espe- 
cially to their setting the heart on such 
ornaments rather than on the adorning 
which is intemaL It may not be easy 
to fix the exact limit of propriety about 
the method of arranging the hair, or 
about any other ornament ; but those 
whose hearta are right, generally have 
little diflSculty on the subject. Every 
ornament of the body, however beauti- 
ful, is soon to be laid aside ; the adorn- 
ing of the soul will endure for ever. 
^ Or of wearing of gold* The gold 
here particularly referred to is probably 
that which was interwoven in the hair, 
and which was a common female or 
nament in ancient times. Thus Virgil 
says, crinea nodantur in aurum. And 
again, crineni impUcat auro. ^ 
Homer, II., B. 872. Herod. L 82, and 
Thucyd. i. 6. The wearing of gold in 
the hair, however, was more common 
among women of loose morals than 
among virtuous females. Pollux iv. 153. 
It cannot be supposed that aU wearing 
of gold about the person is wrong, for 
there is nothing evil in gold itself, and 
there may be some articles connected 
with apparel made of gold that may in 
no manner draw off the affectiona from 
liigher things, and may do nothing to 
16 



4 But Ut it he the hidden mau 
of the heart,'' in that which is not 



endanger piety. The meaning is, that 
such ornaments should not be sought ; 
that Christians should be in no way 
distinguished for them ; that they 
should not engross the time and atten- 
tion ; that Christians should so dress 
as to show that their minds are occu- 
pied with nobler objects, and that in 
their apparel they should be models of 
neatness, economy, and plainness. If 
it should be said that this expression 
teaches that it is wrong to wear gold 
at cUl, it may be replied that on the 
same principle it would follow that the 
next clause teaches that it is wrong to 
put on apparel at alL There is really 
no difficulty in such expressions. We 
are to dress decently, and in the man- 
ner that will attract least attention, and 
we are to show that our hearta are in- 
terested supremely in moie important 
things than in outward adorning. ^ Or 
of putting on of appareL That is, 
this is not to be the ornament which 
we principally seek, or for which we 
are distinguished. We are to desire a 
richer and more permanent adorning — 
that of the heart. 

4. But let it be the hidden man of 
the heart* This expression is substan- 
tially the same as that of Paul in Rom. 
vii. 22, " the inward man." See Notes 
on that place. Thayrox^.^ hidden* here 
means that which is concealed; that 
which is not made apparent by the 
dress, or by ornament. It lies within, 
pertaining to the afiections of the soul. 
ITJ/i thai which ia not corruptible. 
Properly <in the incorruptible orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit.' This 
is said to be incorruptible in contradis- 
tinction to gold and apparel. They 
will decay ; but the internal ornament 
is ever enduring. The sense is, that 
whatever pertains to outward decora- 
tion, however beautiful and costly, is 
fiiding, but that which pertains to ths 
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corruptible, even the orncmtnt of 
a meek" and quiet spirit, which 
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is in the sight of God of great 
price. 



(soul is enduring. As the soul is im- 
mortal, so all that tends to adorn that 
will be immortal too; as the body is 
mortal, so all with which it can be in- 
vested is decaying and will soon be de- 
stroyed. IT The ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit. Of a calm temper ; 
a contented mind; a heart free from 
passion, pride, envy, and irritability ; 
a soul not subject to (he agitations and 
vexations of those who live for fashion, 
and who seek to be distinguished for 
external adorning. The connection 
here shows that the apostle refers to 
this, not only as that which would be 
of great price in the sight of God, but 
as that which would tend to secure the 
affection of their husbands, and win 
them to embrace the true religion (See 
Ts. 1,2); and, in order to this, he re- 
commends them, instead of seeking 
external ornaments, to seek those of the 
mind and of the heart, as more agreea- 
ble to their husbands ; as better adapted 
to win their hearts to religion $ as that 
which would be most permanently 
proved. In regard to this point, we 
may observe (1.) that there are, un- 
doubtedly, some husbands who are 
pleased with excessive ornaments in 
their wives, and who take a pleasure 
in seeing them decorated with gold, 
and pearis, and costly array. (2.) 
That all are pleased and gratified with 
a suitable attention to personal appear- 
ance on the part of their wives. It is 
as much the duty of a wife to be cleanly 
in her person, and neat in her habits, 
in the presence of her husband, as in 
the presence of strangers ; and no wife 
can hope to secure the permanent affec- 
tion of her husband who is not atten- 
tive to her personal appearance in her 
own family ; especially if, while care- 
less of her personal appearanoe in the 
presence of her husband, she makes it 
a point to appear gaily dreseed before 



others. Yet (3.) the decoration of ther 
body is not all, nor is it the principal 
thing which a husband desires. He 
desires primarily in his wife the more 
permanent adorning which pertains to 
the heart. Let it be remembered (a) 
that a large part of the ornaments on 
which females value themselves zreloet 
to a great extent on the other sex. 
Many a man cannot tell the diflerence 
between diamonds and cut-glass, or 
paste in the form of diamonds ; and 
few are such connoissenrs in the mat- 
ter of female ornaments as to appre- 
ciate at all the diflference in the quality 
or colour of silks, and shawls, and 
laces, which might appear so important 
to a female eye. The fact is, that thoeo. 
personal ornaments which to females 
appear of so much value, are much 
less regarded and prized by men than 
they often suppose. It is a rare thing 
that a man is so thoroughly skilled in 
the knowledge of the distinctions that 
pertain to fashions, as to appreciate 
that on which the heart of a female 
often so much prides itself ; and it is 
no great credit to him if he can do this. 
His time usually, unless he is a tailor 
or a jeweller, might have been much 
better employed than in making those 
acquisitions which are needful to qualify 
him to appreciate and admire the peco* 
liarities of gay female apparel, (b) 
But a man has a real interest in what 
constitutes the ornaments of the heart 
His happiness, in his intercourse with 
his wife, depends on these. He knows 
what is denoted by a kind temper ; by 
gentle words ; by a placid brow ; by a 
modest and patient spirit; by a heart 
that is calm in trouble, and that is a^ 
fectionate and pure ; by freedom from 
irritability, fretfulness, and impatience ; 
and he can fuUy appreciate the value 
of these things. No professional skill 
is neoeiuiy to qnalliy him to see their 
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5 For after this manner, in 
the old time, the holy women 
also, who trusted in God, adorned 



worth ; and no acqaired tact in discri- 
mination is requisite to enable him to 
estimate them according to their full 
value. A wife, therefore, if she would 
perrodnently please her husband, should 
seek the adorning of the soul rather 
than the body; the ornament of the 
heart, rather than gold and jewels. 
The one can never be a substitute for 
the other; and whatever outward deco- 
rations she may have, unless she have 
a gentleness of spirit, a calmness of 
temper, a benevolence and parity of 
soul, and a cultivation of mind (hat her 
husband can love, she cannot calculate 
on his permanent aflfection. IT Which 
is in the sight of God of great price. 
Of great value; that being of great 
value for which a large price is paid. 
He has shown his sense of its valae 
(a) bj commending it so often in his 
word ; (6) by making religion to con- 
sist so much in it, rather than in high 
intellectual endowments, learning, skill 
in the arts, and valour ; and (c) by the 
character of his Son, the Lord Jesus, 
in whom this was so prominent a cha- 
racteristic Sentiments not unlike what 
is here stated by the apostle, occur not 
unfrequently in heathen classic writers. 
There are some remarkable passages in 
Plutarch, strongly resembling it: — *< An 
ornament, as Crates said, is that which 
adorns. The proper ornament of a 
woman is that which becomes her best 
This is neither gold, nor pearls, nor 
scarlet, but those things which are an 
evident proof of gravity, regularity, and 
modesty." — ConjugaUa Praseept,, c. 
zxvi. The wife of Phocion, a cele- 
brated Athenian general, receiving a 
visit from a lady who was elegantly 
adorned with gold and jewels, and her 
hair with pearls, took occasion to call 
the attention of her guest to the. ele- 
gance and costliness of her dress. < My 
ornament,' said the wife of Phocion, 



themselves, being in subjection 
unto their own husbands : 
6 Even as Sara obeyed Abra- 

< is my husband, now for the twentieth 
year general of the Athenians.' — Plut. 
Lift of Phocion. «» The Sicilian tyrant 
sent to the daughters of Lysander, gar- 
ments and tissues of great value, bat 
Lysander refused them, saying, < These 
ornaments will rather put my daug htera 
out of countenance than adorn them.' " 
— Plutarch* So in the fragments of 
Naumachios, as quoted by Benson, 
there is a precept mach like this of 
Peter: « Be not too fond of gold, nei- 
ther wear purple hyacinth about your 
neck, or the green jasper, of which fool- 
ish persons are prqpd. Do not covet 
soch vain ornaments, neither view your- 
self too often in the glass, nor twist your 
hair into a multitude of carls," Sec, 

6. For t^ter this manner, in the old 
time. The allusion here is parttcuiarly 
to the times of the patriarchs, and the 
object of the apostle is to state another 
reason why they should seek that kind 
of ornament which he had been com- 
mending. The reason is, that this 
characterised the pioos and honoured 
females of ancient times — those females 
who had been most commended of 
God, and who were most worthy to be 
remembered on earth. IT Who trusted 
in God, Greek, « Who hoped in God ;' 
that is, who were truly pious. They 
were Characterized by simple trust or 
hope in God, rsther than by a fondness 
for external adorning. % Adorned them- 
selves. To wit, with a meek and quiet 
spirit, manifested particularly by the 
respect evinced for their husbands. 
IT Being in subjection unto their own 
husbands. This was evidently a cha- 
racteristic of the early periods of the 
world, and piety was understood to 
consist much in proper respect for 
others, according to the relations sus- 
tained towards them. 

6. Even as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
Sarah was one of the most distingoished 
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ham, calling him Lord :* whose 
* daughters ye are, as Joog as ;e 
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do well, and are not afraid with 
any amazement. 

1 ehiUrcH. 



of the wives of the patriarchs, and her 
case is referred to as furnishlog one of 
the best illustrations o( the duty to 
which the upostle refecs. Nothing is 
said, in the brief records of her life, of 
any passion for outward adorning; 
.much ia eaid of her kindness to her 
husband, and her respect for him. 
CoBip. Geo. xii. $ ; zviii, 6. IT CeUi- 
mg Mm Lord. See Gen. zviii, 19. 
It was probahly inferned from this in- 
stance, by the apostle, and not without 
reason, that Sarah habitually asad this 
respectful appellation, ackjaowledgii^g 
by it that be was her superior, and that 
he had a right to rule in his own house. 
The word lord has the elementary idea 
of ruling, and this is the sense here^— 
that ahe acknowledged that he ha«i a 
right to direct the affairs of his house- 
hold, and that it was her duty to be in 
subjection to him as the head o( the 
family. In what respects this is a duty, 
may be seen by consulting the Notes 
on £ph. ▼. 2^2. Among the Rooums, 
it was quite common for wives to use 
the appellation lord (dominut), when 
speaking of their husbands. The same 
custom also prevailed among the Greeks. 
See Grotius, in loc This passage does 
not prove that the term lord should be 
the particular appellation by which 
Christian wives should address their 
husbands now, but it proves that there 
should be the same respect and defer- 
ence which was implied by its use in 
patriarchal times. The welfare of so- 
ciety, and the happiness of individuals, 
are not diminished by showing proper 
respect for all classes of persons in the 
various relations of life. IT Whose 
daughters ye are. That is, you will 
be worthy to be regarded as her daugh- 
ters, if you manifest the same spirit 
that she did. The margin here, as the 
Greek, is children. The sense is, that 
if they demeaned themselves correctly 



in the relation of wives, it would be 
proper to look upon her as their mother, 
and to feel that they were not unwor- 
thy to be regarded as her daughters. 
H As long as ye do welL la respect 
to the particular matter under conside- 
ration. IT And are not afraid wiih 
any amazement This passage has 
been variously understood. Some have 
supposed that this is suggested as an 
argument to persuade them to do well, 
from the consideration that by so doing 
they would be preserved from those 
alarms and terrors which a contest with 
superior power might bring with it, 
and which would prove as injurious to 
their peaoe as to their character* Ro- 
senmiiller explains it, * If ye do well, 
terrified by no threats of unbelieving 
husbands, if they should undertake to 
compel you to deny the Christian fiiith.' 
Doddridge supposes that it means that 
they were to preserve their peace and 
fortitude in any time of dagger, so as 
not to act out of character, through 
amazement or danger. Calvin, Benson, 
and Bloomfield understand it of that 
firmness and intrepidity of character 
which would be necessary to support 
their religious independence) when 
united with heathen husbands ; mean* 
ing that they were not to be deterred 
from doing their duty by any threats 
or terrors, either of their unbelieving 
husbands, or of their enemies and per- 
secutors. Dr. Clarke supposes that it 
means that if they did well, they would 
live under no dread of being detected 
in improprieties of life, or being found 
out in their infidelities to their hus- 
bands, as those must always be who are 
unfaithful to their marriage vows. The 
word rendered amazement {jKXoMii^ 
does not elsewhere occur in the New 
Testament. It means terrort trepida- 
tion, fear, and the literal translation of 
the Greek is, 'not fearing any fear/ 
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It seems to nie that the f«>Uowing may 
express the seose of the passage: (1.) 
There is unJoubledly an allusion to the 
character of Sarah, and Um object of 
the apostle is to induce them to follow 
her example. (2.) The thing in Sarah 
which he would exhort them to imitate, 
was her pure and upright life, her faith- 
ful discharge of her duties as a woman 
learing God. This she did constantly 
wherever she was, regardless of conse- 
quences. Among friends and strangers, 
at home and abroad, she was distin- 
guished for doing toelL Such was her 
character, such her fidelity to her hus- 
band and her God, such her firm in- 
tegrity and beneyolence, that she at all 
times IWed to do good, and would have 
done it^ unawed by terror, undeterred 
by threats. To whatever trial her piety 
waa expoaed, it bore the trial ; and such 
was hf r atreogth of virtue, that It was 
certain hor integrity would be firm by 
whatever consequences she might have 
been threatened for her adherence to 
her principles. (3.) They were to imi- 
tate her in this, and were thus to show 
that they were worthy to be regarded 
as her daughters. They were to do 
well ; to be faithful to their husbands ; 
to be firm in their principles ; to ad- 
here steadfastly to what was true and 
good, whatever trials they might pass 
through, however much they might be 
threatened with persecution, or how- 
ever any might attempt to deter them 
firom the performance of their duty. 
Thus, by a life of Christian fidelity, 
nnawed by fear from any quarter, they 
would show that they were imbued 
with the same principles of unbending 
virtue which characterized the wife of 
the Father of the faithful, and that they 
were not unworthy to be regarded as 
her daughters. 

7. LUeewi^e^ ye husbands. On the 
general duty of husbands, see Notes on 
Eph. ▼. 25, seq. IT Dwell with them. 
16« 



dwell with them according to 

knowledge, giving honour unto 

That is, * Let your manner of living 
with them be that which is immediately 
specified. V According to knowledge* 
In accordance with an intelligent view 
of the nature of the relation ; or, as 
becomes those who have been instructed 
in the duties of this relation according 
to the gospel. The meaning evidently 
is, that they should seek to obtain just 
views of what Christianity enjoins in 
regard to this relation, and that they 
should allow those intelligent views to 
control them in all their intercourse 
with their wives. IT Giving honour 
unto the wife. It was an important 
advance made in society when the 
Christian religion gave such a direction 
as this, for every where among the 
heathen, and under all false systems of 
religion, woman has been regarded as 
worthy of little honour or respect She 
has been considered as a slave, or as 
a mere instrument to gratify the pas- 
sions of man. It is one of the element- 
ary doctrines of Christianity, however, 
that woman is to be treated with re- 
spect; and one of the first and most 
marked effects of religion on society ta 
to elevate the wife to a condition in 
which she will be worthy of esteem. 
The particular reasons for the honour 
which husbands are directed to show 
to their wives, here specified, are two : 
she is to be treated with special khid- 
ness as being more feeble than man, 
and as having a claim therefore to 
delicate attention ; and she is to b<^ 
honoured as the equal heir of the grace 
of life. Doddridge, Clarke, and some 
others, suppose that the word honour 
here refers to maintenance or support, 
and that the command is, that the hus- 
band is to provide for his wife so that 
she may not want. But i^seems to 
me that the word is to be iftderstood 
here in its more usual signification, and 
that it inculcates a higher duty than 
that of merely providing for tlM tem 
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the wife, as unto the weaker ves- 
sel, and as being heirs together 



poral wants of the wife, and strikes 
at a deeper evil than a mere neglect 
of meeting her temporal necessities. 
The reasons assigned for doing this 
ieem to imply iu IT As unto ike 
weaker vessel. It is not uncommon 
in the Scriptures to compare the body 
to a vessel (Comp. Notes on 1 These. 
vt. 4), and thence the comparison is 
extended to the whole person. This 
is done, either because the body is frail 
and feeble, like an earthen vessel easily 
broken ; or because it is that in which 
the soul is lodged ; or, because, in ac- 
cordance with a frequent use of the 
word (sec below), the body is the in- 
strument by which the soul accom- 
plishes its purposes, or is the helper of 
the soul. Comp. Acts ix. 16. Rom. 
ix. 22, 23. 2 Cor. iv. 7. In the later 
Hebrew usage it was common to apply 
the term vessel (Heb. ^p, Gr. 6xiwO 
to a wife, as is done here.' See Schoett- 
gen, Hor. Heb. p. 827. Expressions 
•imilar to this, in regard to the com- 
parative feebleness of woman, occur 
frequently in the classic writers. See 
Wetstein in he The reasons why the 
term vessel was given to a wife, are not 
very apparent. A not unfrequent sense 
of the word used here (ctmin)^) in the 
Greek classics was that of an instru- 

.ment; a helper; one who was em- 
ployed by another to accomplish any 
thing, or to aid him (Passow), and it 

« aeems probable that this was the reason 
why the term was given to the wife. 
Comp. Geo. ii. 18. The reason here 
assigned for the honour that was to be 
shown to the wife is, that she is < the 
weaker vesseL' By this it is not ne- 
cessarily meant that she is of feebler 
eapacity, or inferior mental endow- 
ments, %it that she is more tender 
and delicate ; more subject to infirmi- 
ties and weaknesses; less capable of 
«iidariog fetigue and toil $ less adapted 



of the grace of life ; that jour 
prayers be not hindered. 



to the rough and stormy scenes of life. 
As such, she should b« regarded and 
treated with special kindness and at- 
tention. This is a reason, the force 
of which all can see and appreciate. 
So we feel toward a sister ; so we feel 
toward a beloved child, if he is of feeble 
frame and delicate constitution ; and so 
every man should feel in relation to 
his wife. She may have mental en- 
dowments equal to his own ; she may 
have moral qualities in every way supe- 
rior to his, but the God of nature has 
made her with a more delicate frame, 
a more fragile structure, and with m 
body subject to many infirmities to 
which the more hardy frame of man is 
a stranger. IT And as being heirs Hh 
geiher of the grace of Hfe, The g^^aoe 
that is connected with eternal life ; that 
is, as fellow-Christians. They were 
equal heirs of the everlasting inherit- 
ance, called in the Scripture ^* life g*' 
and the same < grace' connected with 
that inheritance had been conferred on 
both. — ^This passa^ contains a very 
important truth in regard to the female 
sex. Under every other system of re- 
ligion, but the Christian system, W(^ 
man has been regarded as in every way 
inferior to man. Chrisdanity teaches 
that, in respect to her highest interests, 
the interests of religion, she is every 
way his equal. She is entitled to all 
the hopes and promises which religion 
imparts. She is redeemed as he is. 
She is addressed in the same language 
of tender invitation. She has the same 
privileges and comforts which religion 
imparts here, and she will be elcTsted 
to the same rank and privileges m 
heaven. This single truth would raise 
the female sex everywhere from de- 
gradation, and check at once half the 
social evils of the race. Make her the 
equal of man in the hope of heaven, 
and at once she rises to her appropriate 
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pUe0. HonM if made wh^t It ihovM 
he, a place of intelligence and pure 
friendsiitp; and a world of Buffering 
and sadness smiles under the benefac- 
tions of Christian woman. IT 7%a/ 
your prayers be not hindered. It is 
fairly implied here (l.) that it was sup- 
posed there would be united or family 
grayer. The apostle is speaking of 
« dwelling with the wife,' and of the 
right manner of treating her ; and it 
is plainly supposed that united prayer 
would be one thing that would charac- 
terize their living together. He does 
not direct that there should be prayer. 
He seems to take it for granted that 
there would be, and it may be remarked 
that where there is true religion in 
right exercise, there is prayer as a mat- 
ter of course. The head of a family 
does not ask whether he must establish 
ftmily worship. He does it as one of 
the spontaneous fruits of religion ; as 
a thing concerning which no formal 
command is necessary. Prayer in the 
family, as everywhere else, is a privi- 
lege; and the true question to be asked 
on the subject is not whether a man 
must, but whether he may pray. (2.) 
It is implied that there might be such 
a way of living as efiectually to hinder 
prayer; that is, to prevent its being 
offered aright, and to prevent any an- 
swer. This might occur in many ways. 
If the husband treated the wife un- 
kindly ; if he did not show her proper 
respect and affection; if there were 
bickerings, and jealousies, and conten* 
tions between them, there could be no 
hope that acceptable prayer would be 
offered. A spirit of strife ; irritability 
and nnevenness of temper; harsh looks 
and unkind words ; a disposition easily 
to take offence, and an unwillingness 
to forgive, all these prevent a < return 
of prayers.' Acceptable prayer never 
can be offered in tlie tempest of pas- 
sion, and there can be no doubt that 
such prayer is often 'hindered' by 
the inequalities of temper, and the 
bickerings and strifes that eiist in 
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families. Tet, bow desimbfe Is it that 

husband and wife should so live to- 
gether that their prayers may not be 
hindered! How desirable for their 
own peace and happiness in that rela- 
tion ; how desirable for the welfare of 
children ! — ^In view of the expoeitio* 
in this verse, we may remark (a) that 
Christianity has done much to elevate 
the female sex. It has taoght that 
woman is an heir of the grace of life 
as well as man ; that, while she is io- 
ferior in bodily vigour, she is hie equal 
in the most important respect ; that she 
is a fellow-traveller with him to a higher 
world, and that in every way she ie 
entitled to all the blessings which re- 
demption confers, as much as he is. 
This single truth has done more than 
all other things combined to elevate the 
female sex, and is all that is needful to 
raise her from her degradation all over 
the world, (b) They, therefore, who 
desire the elevation of the female sex ; 
who see woman ignorant and degraded 
in the dark parts of the earth, should 
be the friends of all well-directed effotte 
to send the gospel to heathen land*. 
Every husband who has a pore and in- 
telligent wife, and every father who hie 
an accomplished daughter, and every 
brother who has a virtuous sister, shooU 
seek to spread the gospel abroad. To 
that gospel only he owes it that he Am 
such a wife, daughter, sister ; and that 
gospel, which has given to him soch an 
intelligent female friend, woold elevate 
woman everywhere to the same condi- 
tion. The obligation which he owes 
to religion in this respect can be die- 
charged in no better way than by aid- 
ing in diffusing that gospel whidi 
would make the wife, the daughter, the 
sister, everywhere what she is in his 
own dwelling, (c) Especially is this 
the duty of the Christian female. She 
owes her elevation in society to Chris- 
tianity, and what Christianity has made 
her, it would make the sunken and de- 
based of her own sex all over the earth ; 
and how can she better show her grati- 
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8 Fiiii^y, &e; 5r^ dt of one * 

mind, having compassion one of 

1 or, loving to the. 
e Mat. 5. 44. Ep.4.33. 



A Ro. 13. 16. 
b 1 Jno. 3. 18. 
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another ; ' love * as Wetfaren^ he 
pitiful, be courteous : 

9 Not * rendering evil for evil. 



lode than by aiding in any and ev^rj 
way in making that aane gospel known 
In the daik parts of the world 1 (^ 
Christianity makes a bBf>py home. Let 
the princapfes reign in any family which 
«re here enjoined by the apostle, and 
that family will be one of intelligenoe, 
contentment, and peace. There ia a 
simple and easy way of being happy 
in the fiuniiy relation. U U to alloio 
ihe wpirU of Ckritt and hU goapel to 
reign, there* That done, though there 
be poverty, and disappointment, and 
mckneas, and carea, and losses, yet there 
will be peace within, iot there will be 
motnal love, and the cheerful hope of 
« brighter world. Where that is want- 
ing, no outward splendour, no costly 
fttmitnre or viands, no gilded equipage, 
DO long train of serrants, no wine, or 
musie, or dances, can secure happiness 
in a dwtiling. With all these things 
there may be the most corroding pas- 
sions; in the mansion where these 
things are, pale disease, disappointment, 
«Mi deaidi may come, and there shall 
be nothing to console and support. 

8. Fmaily, As the last direction, 
m as goneiml counsel in reference to 
yonr oondoct in all the relations of life. 
The apostle had specified most of the 
impoitant relations which Christians 
anstain (eh. ii. 18 — ^26 ; ill. 1 — 7), and 
he now gives a general direction in re- 
-gard to their conduct in all those rela- 
tions. Y Be ye aU of one mind. See 
Notes on Bom. zii. 16. The word here 
«Med (&fi6^oiM) does not elsewhere oe- 
cnr in tbeNew Testament. It means 
ef the eame tmnd f like-minded,' and 
the object is to secure harmony in their 
views and feelings. 1 Having eompae- 
eion one of another. Sympathizing 
(ov/cffo^ctf) ; entering into one an. 
othcr'a feelings, and evincing a regard 
-ibr Mch nther'a welfere. Notes on 



Bom. ziL 15. Comp. I Cor. xii. 26. 
John xi. 35. The Greek word here 
used does not elsewhere occur in the 
New Testament It describes that 
state of mind which exists when we 
enter into the feelings of others ae if 
they were our own, as the different 
parts of the body are affscted by that 
which affects one. Notes on I Cor. 
xii. 26. IT Love ae brethren* Marg., 
Umng theg i. e. the brethren. The 
Gceek word (<^c9uiiJcXfto$) does not else- 
where occur io the New Testament. It 
means lomg one^s brethren / that is, 
loving each other as Christian brethren. 
Bob, Lex» Thus it enforces the duty 
so often enjoined in the New Testa- 
ment, that of love to Christians as 
brethren of the same family. Notes on 
Bom. xiL 10. Comp. Heb. xiil. I. John 
xiii. 34. IS Be pitiful The word hera 
uaed (aioMXiiT^Mf) occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament, except in Eph. 
iv. 32, where it is rendered tender- 
hearted. See Notes on that verse. 
IT Be courteous, Thb word also 
(^c9u$te(^) occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. It meena friendly- 
minded, kind, courteous. Later edi- 
tions of the New Testament, instead 
of this, read (ra«Ceivof>pavc() of a lowly 
or humble mind. See Hahn. The 
sense is not materially varied. In tha 
one word the idea of friendliness is the 
one that prevails ; in the other that of 
humility. Christianity requires both 
of these virtues, and either word en» 
forces an Important injunction. The 
authority is in favour of the latter 
readings and though Christianity re- 
quires that we should be courteous and 
gentlemanly in our treatment of others, 
this text can hardly be relied on as a 
proof-text of that point. 

9. Not rendering evil for emL See 
Notcs^ MatU V. 39^ 44. Bom. xii. 17 
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or railing for railing : but con- 
trariwise blessing ; knowing that 



a P«. 34. 12, ice 



T Or railing for railing. See Notes, 
1 Tim. vi. 4. Corap. Mark xv. 29. 
Luke xxHi. 99. ..IT But contrariwise 
blessing. In a spirit contrary to this. 
See Notes on Matt. v. 44. t Knowing 
that ye are thereunto calledy that ye 
thould inherit a blessing. * Knowing 
that yon were ealted to be Christians 
in order that you should obtain a bless- 
ing infinite and eternal in the heavens. 
Expecting such a blessing yourselves, 
you should be ready to scatter blessings 
on all others. You should he ready 
to bear all thetr reproaches, and even 
to wish them well. The hope of eter- 
nal life should make your minds ealm ; 
and the prospect that you are to be so 
exalted in heaven shouM fill your 
hearts with benignity and love.- There 
Bi nothing which is better fitted to 
caase our hearts to overflow with be- 
nignity ; Co mvke us r^dy to forgive 
all ofhers when they forgive us, than 
the hope of salvation. Cherishing such 
a hope ourselves, we cannot but wish 
that iill othef9 may share it, and this 
wiH lead os to wish for them every 
blessing. A man who has a hope of 
heaven should abound in every virtue, 
and show that he is a sincere well- 
wisher of the race. Why should one 
who expects soon to be in heaven har- 
bour matioe in his bosom 1 Why 
shontd he wi^ to injure a foUow- 
worm 1 How can he 1 

10. For he that unit love Hfe. Gr., 
* H« willing (^xcof), or that wills to 
K>ve life.' It implies that there is some 
positive desire to live; some active 
Wish that life should be prolonged. 
This whole passage (vs. 10 — 13) is 
ftikdn, with some slight variations, from 
Psalm xxxiv. IS — 16. In the Psalm 
this expression is, ^ What man is he 
that desireth life, and loveth many days 
Ihat he may see good." Thfe sense is 
sahstantially Ihe same. It it implied 



ye are therednto called, tbat ye 
should inherit a blessing. 

10 For ^ he that will love life 



here that it is right to love life, and to 
desire many days. The desire of this 
is referred to by the Psalmist and by 
the apostle without any expression of 
disapprobation, and the way is shovm 
by which length of days may be se« 
cured. Life is a blessing ; a precious 
gift of God. We are taught so to 
regard it by the instinctive feelings of 
our nature ; for we are so made as to 
love it, and to dread its extinction. 
Though we should be prepared to re- 
sign it when God commands, yet there 
are important reasons why we should 
desire to live. Among them are the 
following: (1.) Because, as already 
intimated, life as such is to be regard- 
ed as a blessing. We instinctively 
shrink back from death, as one of the 
greatest evils ; we shudder at the thought 
of annihilation. It is not wrong to 
love that, in proper degree, which, by 
our very nsture, we are prompted to 
love ; and we are but acting out one 
of the universal laws which our Cre- 
ator has impressed on us, when, With 
proper submission to his will, we s^ek 
to lengthen out our days as far as possi- 
ble. ^2.) That we may see the Works 
of Goa, and survey the wonders of his 
hand on earth. The world is full of 
wonders, evincing the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity ; and the longest 
life, nay, many such lives as are allot- 
ted to us here, could be well employed 
in studying his works and ways. (9.) 
That we may make preparation for 
eternity. Main may, indeed, make 
preparation in a very brief period ; but 
the longest life is not too much to ex- 
amine and settle the question whether 
we have a well-founded hope of heaven. 
If man had nothing else to do, the 
longest life could be well employed in 
inquiries that grow out of the question 
whether we are fitted for the world to 
eomok In the poaaibiiity, too, of being 
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aod see good days, let him re- 
frain his tongue from evil, and 



deceived, and in view of the awful con- 
•eqaences that will result from decep- 
tion, it is desirable that length of days 
should be given us that we may bring 
the subject to the severest test, and so 
determine it that we may go sure to 
the changeless world. (4.) That we 
may do good to others. We may, in- 
deed, do good in another world ; but 
there are ways of doing good which 
are probably confined to this. What 
good we may do hereafter to the inha- 
biUnts of distant worlds, or what mi- 
nistrations, in company with angels, 
or without them, we may exercise to- 
wards the firiends of God on earth after 
we leave it, we do not know, but there 
are certain things which we are morally 
certain we shall not be permitted to do 
in the future world. We shall not (a) 
personally labour for the salvation of 
sinners by conversation and other direct 
efforts ; {b) we shall not illustrate the 
influence of religion by example in 
■ustaining us in trials, subduing and 
controlling our passions, and making 
us dead to the world ; (c) we shall not 
be permitted to pray for our impenitent 
friends and kindr^, as we may now ; 
(d) we shall not have the opportunity 
of contributing of our substance for the 
spread of the gospel, or of going per- 
sonally to preach the gospel to the 
perbhing; (e) we shall not be em- 
ployed in instructing the ignorant, in 
advocating the cause of the oppressed 
and the wronged, in seeking to remove 
the fetters from the slave, in dispensing 
mercy to the insane, or in visiting the 
prisoner in his lonely cell; (/) we 
•hall not have it in our power to 
address a kind word to an impenitent 
child, or seek to guide him in paths of 
truth, purity and salvation. What we 
can do personally and directly for the 
salvation of others is to be done in this 
world; and considering how much 
there is to be done, and how useful 



bis lips that they speak no 
guile : 



life may be on the earth, it is an object 
which we should desire, that our days 
may be lengthened oat, and ahould use 
all proper means that it may be dones. 
While we ahould ever be ready and 
willing to depart when God calls us to 
go; while we should not wish to linger 
on these mortal ahores beyond the time 
when we may be useful to others, yet, 
as long as he permits us to live, we 
should regard life as a blessing, and 
should pray that, if it be his wiU, we 
may not be cut down in the midst of 
our way. 

'• Love not thy lifb, nor hate ; bat what thou 
livest 
Live well; here long, or abort, permit to 
heaven." Par. LmL 

IT And tee good days. In the Psalm 
(xxxiv. 12), this is, « and loveth many 
days, that he may see good." The 
quotation by Peter throughout the pas- 
sage is taken from the Septuagint, ex*, 
cepting that there is a change of the 
person from the second to tiM third— 
in the Psalm, e. g., < refrain thy tongue 
from evil,' du%, in the quotation, < let 
him refrain his tongue from evil,' dtc 
<Good days' are prosperous days; 
happy days ; days of usefulness ; days 
in which we may be respected and 
loved. H Lei him refrain hie tongue 
from eviL The general meaning of 
all that is said here is, < let him lead an 
upright and pious life; doing evil to 
tko one, but seeking the good of all 
men.' To refrain the tongue fivm 
evil, is to avoid all slander, &lsehood, 
obscenity, and profimeness, and to 
abstain from uttering erroneous and 
false opinions. Comp. James i. 86; 
iii. 2. IT And hie Upe that they speak 
no guiUm No deceit; nothing that 
will lead others astray. The woide 
should be an exact representation of 
the truth. Rosenmuller quotes a pae- 
sage from the Hebrew book JUtMOr* 
1 which nay be not an initppropriete U- 
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11 Lei htm eschew evU, and 
do good; let him seek peace, 
and ensue it. 

12 For the eyes of the Lord 



lustration oi Ibis : ** A certain Assyrian 
wandering through the city, cried aod 
said, « Who will receive the elixir of 
Ufe V The daughter of Rabbi Jodus 
heard him, and went and told her fa- 
ther. < Call him in/ said he. When 
h» came in. Rabbi Jannei said to him, 
< What is that elixir of life which thou 
art selling r He said to him, <is it 
not written. What man is he that de- 
slreth life, and loveth days that he may 
see good ? Keep thy tongue from evil, 
and thy lips that they speak no guile. 
Lo» this is Uie elixir of life which is in 
the mouth of a man.' " 

11. Lei him ^ehtw tmL Let him 
avoid all evil. Comp. Job i. 1. ^ And 
do good. In any and every way ; by 
endeavouring to promote the happiness 
of all. Comp. Notes on Gal. vi. 10. 
^ Let Mm eeek peace, and ensue it. 
Follow it; that is, practise it. See 
Notes on Matt v. 9. Rom. xii. 18. 
The meaning is, that a peaceful spirit 
will contribute to length of days. (I.) 
A peaceful spirit — a calm, serene, and 
equal temper of mind — is favourable 
to health, avoiding those corroding and 
distracting passions which do so much 
to wear out the physical energies of the 
frame; and (2.) Such a spirit will 
preserve us from those contentions and 
strifes to which so many owe their 
death. Let any one reflect on the 
numbers that are killed in duels, in 
battles, and in brawls, and he yrill 
have no difficulty in seeing how a 
peaceful spirit will contribute to length 
of days. 

12. For the eyes of the Lord are 
•oer the righteous. That is, he is their 
protector. His eyes are indeed on all 
man, but the language here is that 
which describes continual guardianship 
and ore. % And his ears are opei^ 
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are over the righteous, and bis 
ears are open unto their prayers ; 
but the face of the Lord is 
' against them that do eyil. 



unto their prayers. He hears their 
prayers. As he is a hearer of prayer, 
they are at liberty to go to him at all 
times, and to pour out their desires 
before him. This passage is taken 
from Ps. xxxiv. 15, and it is designed 
to show the reason why a life of piety 
will contribute to length of days. 
IT But the face of the Lord is against 
them that do emL Marg., upon, Tha 
sense of the passage, however, ia 
against. The Lord sets bis face against 
them; an expression denoting disap- 
probation, and a determination to pun- 
ish them. His face is not mild and 
benignant towards them, as it is to- 
wards the righteous. The general sen- 
timent in these verses (10 — 12) is^ 
that, while length of days is desirable* 
it is to be secured by virtue and reli- 
gion, or that virtue and religion will 
contribute to it. This is not to be un- 
derstood as affirming that aU who are 
righteous will enjoy long life, for we 
know that the righteous are often 
cut down in the midst of their way, 
and that in fire, and flood, and war» 
and the pestilence, the righteous and 
the wicked often perish together. But 
still, there is a sense in which it is 
true that a life of virtue and religion 
will contribute to length of days, and 
that the law is so general bs to be a 
basis of calculation in reference to the 
future. I. Religion and virtue contri- 
bute to those things which are (avour* 
able to length of days ; which are con- 
ducive to health, and to $i vigorous 
constitution. Among those things. are 
the following: (a) a calm, peaceful^ 
and contented mind — avoiding the wear 
and tear of the raging passions of lust, 
avarice, and ambition ; {b) temperance 
in eating and drinking-Adways favour- 
able to length of days \ (c) industry—' 
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13 And • who is he that will 

oPr. 16.7. Ro. 8.28. 



one of the eesential means, as a general 
rule, of promoting long life ; (d) pru- 
dence and economy—avoiding the eX' 
trayagancies by which many riiorten 
their days; and (e) a conscientious 
and careful regard of life itself. Reli- 
gion makea men feel that Hfe is a bless- 
ing, and that it should not be thrown 
away. Just in proportion as a man is 
under the influence of religion, does he 
regard life as of importance, and does 
he become careful in presenring it. 
Strange and paradoxical as it may 
cteem, the want of religion often makes 
men reckless of life, and ready to throw 
it away for any trifling cause. Religion 
■hows a man what great issues depend 
on life, and makes him, therefore, de- 
sirous of living to secure his own sal- 
vation and the salvation of all others. 
If. Multitudes lose their lives who 
would have preserved them' if they 
had been under the influence of reli- 
gion. To see this, we have only to 
lisflect (fi on the millions who are cut 
off in war as the result of ambition, 
and the want of religion ; (b) on the 
countless hosts cut down in middle life, 
or in youth, by intemperance, who 
would have been saved by religion ; 
(c) on the uombers who are the vic- 
tims of raging passions, and who are 
cut off by the diseases which gluttony 
and licentiousness engender; (d) on 
the multitude who fall in duels, all of 
Whom would have been saved by reli- 
gion ; (e) on the numbers who, as the 
result of disappointment in business or 
in love, close their own lives, who 
would have been enabled td bear up 
under their troubles if they had had re- 
ligion; and (/) on the numbers who 
are cut off from the earth as the pun- 
ishment of their crimes, all of whom 
would have continued to live if they 
had had true religion. Ilf. God pro- 
tects the righteous. He does it by 
saving them from those vicaa by which 



harm yotl, If ye be followers of 
that which is good ? 



the lives of io many are shortened; 
and oflen, we have no reason to doubt, 
in answer to their prayers, when but 
for those prayers they woaM have 
fallen into crimes that would have con- 
signed them to an early grave, or en- 
countered dangers from which they 
would have had no means of escape. 
No one can doubt that in faei those 
who are truly religious are saved from 
the sins which consign millions to the 
tomb ; nor is there any less reason to 
doubt that a protecting shield is often 
thrown before the children of God 
when in danger. Comp. Ps. xd. 

13. And who is he thai will harm 
you, if ye he fottowert of that whith 
is good? This question Is meant to 
imply that as a general thing they need 
apprehend no evil if they lead an up- 
right and benevolent life. The idea is, 
that God would in general protect them, 
though the next verse shiows that the 
apostle, did not mean to teach that there 
would be absolute security, for it is 
implied there that they might be called 
to suffer for righteousness'sake. While 
it is true that the Saviour was perse- 
cuted by wi(^ed men, though his life 
was wholly spent in doing good ; wliile 
it is true that the apostles were put to 
death, though following his example ; 
and while it is true -that good men 
have often sufiered persecution, though 
labouring only to do good, still it is 
true as a general thing that a life of 
integi^ty and benevolence conduces Ui 
safety, even in a wicked world. Moa 
who are upright and pure; who Kve 
to do good to others; Who are cha- 
racteristieally benevolent; and who 
are imitators of God, are thoee who 
usually pass life in most tranquilRty 
and security, and are often safe when 
nothing else would give secitrity ml 
confidence in their integrity. A amn 
of a holy and pure life may, imder 
the piutectkm of God> fely. OA' Ml 
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character to carry him uaMf through 
the world, and to bring him at laet 
to an bonoared grave. Or should 
he be caluomuted when liTiog, and 
his sun set under a ctou4^ stiH his 
name will be vi^idicatedy and Justice 
will ultimately be done to him when 
he is dead. The world ultimately 
judfes right respecting chatacter, and 
renders * honour to whom honour is 
4ue.' Comp. Ps. Txxvli. 3—6. 

14. But and if ye suffetfir right- 
toutnest^ sake. Implying that though, 
in general, a hoTy character would con- 
stitute safe^, jet that there was a pos- 
sibility that they might suffer persecu- 
tion. Comp. Notes on Matt. y. 10. 
S Tiro. ill. 12. IT Happy me ye. Per- 
haps alluding to what the Saviour says 
in Matt. v. 10. « Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for right^usness' 
sake." On the meaning of the word 
happy or bksMed, see Notes on Matt 
v. 3. The meaning here is not that* 
they would find positive enjoyment in 
persecution on account of righteousness, 
but that they were to regard it as a 
bkssed ammtion / that is, as a condt- 
.tion that might be favourable to salva* 
,tion, and they were not, therefore, on 
the whole, to regard it m an evil. 
IT And he not afraid of thdr terror. 
Of any thing which they can do to 
cause terror. There is evidently an 
allusion here to Isa. vail 12, 13. <* Nei- 
ther fear ye their fear, nor be afraid. 
Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself; and 
let him be your fear, and let him be 
your dread." See Notes on that pas- 
sage. Comp* Isa. li. 12. Matt x. 28. 
IT Neither be troubled. With appre- 
hension of danger. Comp. Notes, 
John xiv. 1. If we are true Christians, 
we have jreally no reason to be alarmed 
in view of any thing that can happen 
to us. God is our protector, and he is I 
abundantly able to vanquisfc all onr| 
17 
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foes ; to uphold us in aH our trials ; to 
conduct us through the vaHey of deeth, 
and to bring us to heaven. • AH things 
are yours; whether Paul, mr ApoH4% 
or Cephas, er the worid, or Ufi, or: 
death, or things present, or things to 
come.' 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22. 

15. But aanttify the Lord God in 
your hearts. In Isaiah [viii. 18] this 
is, MMnotify the Lord of hosts him* 
self;'' that is, in that eoiuioetion, r^ 
gard him as your Proteetor, mad b* 
afraid of htm, and not of what nan 
can do. The sense in the paisnito 
before us is, * In yonr hearts, or in Ihn 
afiections of the so«l, rsgard the Loi4 
God as holy, and act towards him with 
that confidence which a proper rsspnoC 
for one so great and so holy demands. 
In the midst of dmgera^ be not iotin»» 
dated ; dread not what man can do» 
but evince proper reUanee on a holy 
God, and flee to htm with the confi- 
dence which is due to one so gbrions.' 
This contains, however, a more general 
direction, applicable to Christians at all 
times. It is, that in onr hearts we are 
to esteem God as a holy being, and in 
all our deportment to act towaidls him 
as such' Thm objeti of PnMo' in fuo^ 
ing the passage firom Isaiah was to luU 
the foare of those whom he iddresMd, 
and preserve them from any alarms in 
view of the perseentions to which they 
might be exposed; the trials which 
wonld be breoght upon them by man. 
IHins, in entire accordance with the 
sentiment as emplojwd by Isaiah, be 
sayi, « Be not aftaid of their terror, 
neither be trooblea ; but sanctify ^ 
Lord God in yenr hearts." That is, 
'in order to ke^ the mind eafan in 
trials, sanctify the Lord in yoinr hearts; 
regard him as yonr holy God jand Sa- 
viour; make him year reHnge. Thia 
Will atiay all yonr foars, and leenfo 
yon from all tbafr jfm dieid.'. Tlie 
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•nitiment of the passage then is, that 
the tdmiifying of the Lord God in 
ourkearUf or proper eonfidaue in him 
m a holy anarighieoua God, will dc- 
Uoer U8 from fear. At this is a very, 
important sentiment for Christians, it 
may be proper, in order to a just expo- 
sition of the passage, to dwell a mo- 
ment on it. I. What is meant by our 
sanctifying the Lord God ? It cannot 
mean to make him holy, for he m per- 
leetly holy whatever may be oar esti- 
mate of him, and oar views of him 
•vidently can mak« no change in his 
ehander. The meaning, therefore, 
mast be, that we should regard him as 
Holy in our estimate of him, or in the 
feelings which we have towards him. 
This may include the following things: 
(1.) To esteem or regard him as a holy 
being, in eontradiatinctioa from all 
those feelings ^hich rise up in the 
heart against faioH— the feelings of cooi- 
plaining and murmuring under his die* 
Mnsatidas, as if he were severe and 
harsh; the feelings of dissatisfection 
with bis government, as if it were par- 
tial and uneqoal ; the feelings of re> 
belHoin, as if his claims were nnfoonded 
^sranjost. (2.) To desin that he may 
^ regarded by oihere as holy, in ac- 
cordance with the petition in the Lord's 
sprayer (Matt. -vi. 9), -m hallowed be thy 
name t" that is, « let thy name be es- 
^teemed to be holy everywhere ;' a fecl- 
'ing in opposition to that which is re- 
gardless of the honoor which he may 
isceive in the world. When we esteem 
a friend, we desire that all dns respect 
should be shown him by others; we 
wish that all who know him should 
have the same views that we have; 
we are sensitive to his honour just in 
• proportion as we love him. (3.) To 
aet towarde him mm hoiyg that is, to 
' obey bis laws, and ao^nicsoa in all his 
Tequiremmits, as if they were just and 
food. This impli^ (a) that ws ve to 
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speak of him as holy, in oppoeition 
to the language of disrespect and irre- 
verence so common among mankind ; 
(6) that we are to flee to him in trouble, 
in contradistinction from withholding 
our hearts from him, and flying to other 
sources of consolation and support. 
IL What is it to do this in the heart 1 
« Sanctify the Lord God m your 
hearie/* that is, in contradistinction 
from a mere external service. This 
may imply the following things : (I.) 
In contmdistinction from a mere intel- 
lectual assent to the proposition that he 
is holy. Many admit the doctrine that 
God is holy into their creeds, who never 
sufler the sentiment to find its way to 
the heart. All is right on this subject 
in the articles of their faith; all in 
their hearts may be murmuring and 
complaining. In their creeds he is 
spoken of as just and good ; in their 
hearts they regard him as partial and un- 
just, as severe and stem, as unamiable 
•and crueL (2.) In contradistinction from 
a mere outward form of devotion. In 
our prayers, and in our hymns, we, of 
course, < ascribe holiness to our Maker.' 
But how much of this is the mere lan- 
guage of form! How little does the 
heart accompany it ! And even in the 
most solemn and sublime ascriptions 
of praise, how often are the feelings of 
the heart entirely at variance with what 
is expressed by the lips ! What would 
more justly oflend us, than for a pro- 
fessed friend to '^approach us with the 
language of friendship, when every 
feeling of his heart belied his expres- 
sions, and we knew that his honied 
words were false and hollow I III. 
Such a sanctifying of the Lord in our 
hearts will save us from fear. We 
dread danger, we dread sickness, we 
dread death, we dread the eternal 

I world. We are alarmed when our 
afiaire are tending to bankruptcy ; We 
are alarmed when a friend is sick and 
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ready to die; we are alarmed if our 
countiy is invaded by a foe, and the 
.eoeray already approaches our dwelling. 
The sentimeot in the passage before us 
is, tbM if we sanctify the Lord God 
with proper affections, we shall be de- 
livered from these alarms, and the mind 
will be calm. (1.) The fear of the 
Lord, as Leighton (in he.) expresses 
^t, <«as greatest, overtops and nullifies 
all lesser fears: the heart possessed 
with this fear bath no room for the 
other." It is an absorbing emotion ; 
making every thing else comparatively 
of no importance. If we fear God, we 
have nothing else to fear. The highest 
emotion which there can be in the soul 
is the fear of God ; and when that 
exists, the soul will be calm amidst all 
that migbt tend otherwise to disturb it 
« What time I am afraid/' says David, 
« I will trust in thee." Ps. Ivi. 3. « We 
;are not careful," said Daniel and his 
friends, ««to answer thee, O king. Our 
God can deliver us; but if not, we will 
not worship the image." Dan. iii. 1 6. 
(2.) If we sanctify the Lord God in our 
hearts, there will be a belief that he will 
do all things weil, and the mind will be 
calm. However dark his dispensations 
:may be, we shall be assured that every 
.thing is ordered aright. In a storm 
.at sea, a child may be calm when he 
feels that his father is at the helm, and 
assures him that there is no danger. 
In a battle, the mind of the soldier may 
be calm, if he has confidence in his 
commander, and he assures him that all 
is safe. So in any thing, if we have the 
assurance that the beat thing is done 
;that can be; that the issues will all be 
.right, the mind will be calm. But in 
this respect the highest confidence that 
can exist, is that which is reposed in 
God. (3.) There will be the assurance 
>that all is mfe. « Though I walk," 
says David, «< throngh the valley of the 
.sbadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
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thou art with mc." Ps. xxiii. 4. « The 
Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom ahall I fear 1 The Lord is the 
strength of my life, of whom shall I be 
afraid 1" Ps. xxvii. 1. «*God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble : therefore will not we fear, 
though the earth be removed, and 
though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea ; though the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled, though 
the mountains shake with the swelling 
thereof!" Ps. xlvi. 1 — 3. Let us ever 
then regard the Lord as holy, just, and 
good. Let us flee to him in all the 
trials of the present life, and in the 
hour of death repose on his arm. 
Every other soarce of trust wilt fail; 
and whatever else may be our reliance, 
when the hour of angoiih approaches, 
that reliance will fail, and that which 
we dreaded will overwhelm us. Nor 
riches, nor honours, nor earthly friends, 
can save us from those alarms, or be a 
security for our souls when < the rains 
descend, and the floods come, and the 
winds blow' upon us. IT Atid be ready 
always* That is, (a) be always etble 
to do it; have such reasons for the 
hope that is^ in you that they can be 
stated; or, have good and substantial 
reasons; and (b) be willing to state 
those reasons on all proper occasions. 
No man ought to entertain opinions 
for which a good reason cannot be 
given; and every man ought to be 
willing to state the grounds of his hope 
on all proper occasions. A ChKstian 
should have such intelligent views of 
the truth of his religion, and such con- 
stant evidence in his own heart and 
life that he is a child of God, as to be 
able at any time to satisfy a candid in- 
quirer that the Bible is a revelation from 
heaven, and that it is proper for him to 
cherish the hope of salvation. IT To 
give an answer. Gr., An apobgy 
{ogMuoytaif)' This word formerly did 
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not BMBB, M the mofd apthgp doM 
now, an excuse for UI5 thing that ii 
done M if it were wrong, bnt a defence 
of any thing. We apply the word now 
to denote something written or said in 
extenuation of what appears to others 
to be wrong, or what might be con- 
strued as wrong, aa when we make an 
apology to others for not fulfilling an 
engagement, or for some conducft which 
might be construed as designed neglect. 
The word originally, however, referred 
rather to that whidi was thought riot 
to be true than that which might be 
construed ae wrong; and the defence or 
•at>6logy' which CbrisUani were to make 
of thehr religion, was not on the sup- 
position that others would regard it as 
wrongt but in order to show them that 
It was true. The word here used is 
rendered defence. Acts xxn. 1. Phil. i. 
7, 17; annuer, Acts xxt. 16. I Cor. 
ix. 3. 2 Thn. |v. 16. 1 Pet iii. 16; 
and clearing of youreehes in 2 Cor. 
vii. 11. We are not to hold ourselves 
ready to make an apology for our reli- 
gion as if it were a wrong thing to be 
a Christian ; bnt we are always to be 
ready to give reasons for regarding it as 
true. If 7b every man that asketk you. 
Any one has a right respectfully to ask 
anoUier on what grounds he regards 
his religion as true, for eirery man has 
a common interest in religion, and in 
knowing what is the truth on the sub- 
ject If any man, therefore, asks us 
candidly and respectfully by what rea- 
sons we have been led to embrace the 
gospel, and on what grounds we regard 
it as true, we are under obligation to 
state those grounds in the best manner 
that we are able. We should regard 
It, not as an impertinent intrusion into 
our private afiairs, but as an opportu- 
nity of doing good to others, arid to 
honour the Master whom we serve. 
Nay, we should hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to state the grounds of our faith 
and hope, whatever may be the motive 
of the inquirer, and in whatever man- 
ner 4he requekt may be mwie.. Thoee 



wlio were pereeeoted Ibf their feligie«» 
were under ob ligat ie n to make as good 
a defence of it as they could, and to 
state to their persecutors the < reason 
of the hope which they entertained 
And so Qow, if a man attacks our rdi- 
gion ; if he ridicules ue for being Chris- 
tians ; if he tauntingly asks us what 
reason we have for believfaig the truth 
of the Bible, it is better to tc^ him in 
a kind manner, and to meet his taunt 
with a kind and strong argument, than 
to become angry, or to turn away with 
contempt The best way to disarm 
him is to show him that by embracing 
religion we are not fools in understand- 
ing ; and, by a kind temper, to convtnoe 
him that the influence of religion over 
us when we are abu$ed end intuUed 
is a < reason* why we should love our 
religion, and why he should too. IT A 
reason of the hope thai is in you, 
Gr., *an account* (Xoyoi')* That is, 
you are to state on what ground you 
cherish that hope. This refers to the 
whoie ground of otfr hope, and includes 
evidently two things : (1 .) The reason 
why we regard Christianity as true, or 
as furnishing a ground of hope for men ; 
and (2.^ the reason which we have our- 
selves for cherishing a hopie of heaven ; 
or the experimental and practical views 
which we have of religion, which con- 
stitutes a just ground of hope. It is 
not improMIe that the former of tfaeae 
was more directly in the eye of the 
apostle than the latter, though both 
seem to be implied in the direefioii to 
state the reasons which ought to satisfy 
others that it is proper for us to cherish 
the hope of heaiven. The Jir»t part of 
this duty — that we are to sUte the 
reasons why we regard the system cf 
religion which we have embraced m 
true— impliea tfhat we ahould be ae- 
quaittted with the emdeneee of the truth 
of Christianity, and be able to state 
them to others. Christianity is founded 
on evidence ; and though it cannot be 
supposed that every Christian wHI he 
able to undentand ail that is invele«id 
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in whvt are called the i9idenee$ of 
OfarisUanity, or to meet all tha lAjee- 
liooa of the enemiea of the gospel, yet 
every man who beeomea a Ghnatian 
shooid have auch intelligent viewa of 
seligion, and of the evidencea of the 
truth of the Bible, that he can ahow to 
othera that the niiglon which he haa 
embraced haa oJaims to tbeir attention* 
or that it ia not a mere matter <^ eda<' 
eatioP* of tradition, or of fiseUog* It 
ahould also be an object with every 
Ohrialian to increaso hia acquaintanee 
with the evidencea of the truth of rati- 
gioD» not only for bla own atability and 
comfort in the faith, but that he may 
be able to defend religion if attacked, 
or to guide othera if they are desirona 
of knowing what ia truth. The second 
part of thia duty, that we atate the 
reaaona which we have for cherishing 
the hope of heaven aa a personal mat- 
ter, impliea (a) that Iheve $hould be, in 
fact, a well-founded hope of heaven; 
that is, that we have evidence that we 
are true Christians, since it ia tmpossi- 
ble to give a < reason* of the hope thai 
V9 in na unless there are reaaona lor it; 
(6) that we be able to state in a clear 
and intelligoU manner what constitotea 
evidence of piety> or what abookl be 
reasonably regarded aa auch; and (e) 
that we be ever read^ to state these 
reasons. A Christian ahould always 
be willing to converse aboot hia religion. 
He should have such a deep eonvictioQ 
of ito truth, of ite importance* and of hia 
personal interest in it ; be should have 
a hope so firm, ae cheering, saauatain- 
ing, that he will be always prepared to 
converse on the prospect of heaven, 
and to endeavour to lead others to walk 
in the path to life. IT HViih meehuet. 
With modeaty ; without any apirit of 
ostentation ; with gsntleness of maanet. 
This seems to be added on the suppo- 
sition that they sometimes might be 
rudely assailed; that the qnestiona 
BUilit 1^ prQ|»oaad in % ffitutit •f mnk^ 
17* 



that it might be done in a tennting or 
insulting manner. £ven though thia 
should be done, they were not to &I1 
into a passion, to manifiMt reaantaAont, 
or to retort in an angry and revengefel 
manner, but in a calm and gentle spnii 
they weie to atate the reasons of their 
faith and hope, and leave the matter 
there. % And fear. Mvg^ reveremeo* 
The senae seems to be^ <ia the feuf of 
God; with a aanoua and levenant apirit« 
aa ia the pveaanee of him who aaea and 
heara all things.' It evidently doce nal 
mean vfith the fear or dread oi tiraaa 
who propoae the qoeation, hot with 
that seriooa and mverent frame of 
mind which is produced by a deep im» 
piession of the importance of the enb; 
ject, and a eonecioos sense of the 
piesemie of God. It follows, from the 
inyWHilMHi of the apostle here, (1.) that 
evoiy profeasittg Chrieliatt should hnve 
clear and InieMigBnt viewa of his own 
personal tnteaast in religion, or sudi 
evidences of piety that th«y ean be 
ftated to others, and that they eon be 
made s^tiefeetory to other minds ; (3.) 
that every Christian, however humble 
hia rank, or however unlettered he may 
be» may become 4 valuable defender of 
the truth of Christianity ; (3.) that we 
should esteem it a privilege to bear oar 
testimony \a the truth said value of re* 
ligion, and to stand op as the advocates 
of truth in the world. Though we 
may be rud^ty assailed, it is an honour 
to speak ia defence of religion ; ^ougli 
we tre peiveeuted atnd reviled, it ia a 
privilege to be pemiitted in any uray to 
show pur feUow-men that there is sueh 
a thing as true leli^n, and that man 
maif cherish the hope of heaven. 

16. Batringagiaodeonseknee. That 
is, a ceasdanee that doea not accuae 
you of having done wrong. Whatever 
may be the aoeusations of your ene- 
miea, ao live that you may be at aU 
tioMi conseioua of oprigblneas. What, 
eisar you efsfbih iM that yeo do noa 
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gnfisr the pangs iD6icled hy a guilty 
WMiscienGe, the anguish of remorte. 
On the meaning of the word eorueienee, 
■ee Notes on Rom. ii. 16. The woid 
properly means the judgment of the 
mind respeeting right and wrong; or 
the judgment which the mind passes 
on the inmiorali^ ef its own actions, 
when it Instantly approves or condemns 
them. There is always a feeling of 
Migaiion eonnected with the opera- 
tiens of eonseienee, which pre<»de8, 
attends, and follows our actions. «« Con- 
g a i e rt p e is first oecupied in ascertaining 
our duty, before we praoeed to action ; 
then in judging of our actions when 
performed." A < good conscience' im- 
plies two tilings ; (1.) That it be pro* 
periy enlightened to know what is right 
and wrong, or that it be not under the 
dominion of ignorance, superstitioB, or 
lanaticism, prompting us to do what 
wonid be a yiolation of ^e divine law; 
and (2:) that its dictates be always 
obeyed. Without the first of these,—- 
clear views of that which la right and 
wrong,'-<-eonscience becomes an unsafe 
guide ; for it mereljr prompts as to do 
what we esteem to be right, and if our 
viewB of what is right and wrong are 
erroneous, we may be prompted to do 
what may be a ^rect violation of the 
law of God. Paul thought he *imght* 
to do many things contrary Co the name 
of Jesus of Nazarath (Acts xxvt. 9} ; 
the Saviour said, respeeting his disei^ 
pleii, that the time would come when 
whosoever should kill them would think 
that they were doing God service (John 
zvL 2) ; and Solomon says, «< There is 
a way which seemeth right unto a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways of 
death" (Prov. xiv. 12; xvi. 26). Un- 
der an unenlightened and misguided 
conscience, with the plea and pretext 
of religion, the most atrocious crimes 
have been committed; and no man 
should infer that he is certainly doing 
pigkt, heeat9* ha MIowa the ptonpt- 
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ings of conscience. No man, indeed, 
should act against the dictates of his 
conscience; but there may have been 
a previous tvrong in not using proper 
means to ascertain what ii right Con- 
science is not revelation, nor does it 
answer the purpose of a revelation. It 
communicates no new truth to the soul, 
and is a safe guide only so far as the 
mind has been properly enlightened to 
see what i$ truth and duty. Ito i^Bee 
is lo prompt U9 to the petfomumee of 
duty, not to determine umat i$ right. 
The other thing requisite that we may 
have a good conscience is, that ite de- 
cisions ohouU he obeyed. Conscience 
is appointed to be the < vice-gerent* of 
God in inflicting punishment, if bis 
commanda are not obeyed. It pro- 
nounces a sentence on our own oon- 
dnet Ito penalty is remorse; and that 
penalty will be demanded if ito prompt- 
ings be not regarded. It is an admira- 
ble device, as a part of the moral go< 
vemment of God, urging man to the 
performance of duty, and, in case of 
disobedience, making the mind its own 
executioner. There is no penalty that 
will more certainly be inflicted, sooner 
or later, than that incurred by a guilty 
conscience. It needs no witnesses ; no 
process for arresting the offender; no 
array of judges and executionen ; no 
stripes, imprisonment, or bonds. Ito 
inflictions will follow the offender into 
the most secluded retreat : overtake him 
in bis most rapid flight; find him out 
in northern snows or on the sands of 
the equator ; go into the most splendid 
palaces, and seek out tho victim when 
he is safe from all the vengeance tftat 
man can inflict; pursue him into the 
dark valley of the shadow of death, 
or arreaft him as a fugitive in distant 
worids. No one, therefore, can over- 
estimate the importance of having a 
good consdence. A true Christian 
should aim, by incessant aladj and 
pnyar^ to kn9w what m right» and 
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accuse your good conTersation 
in Christ. 

17 For ii is better, if the will 

ae.3.Sl. fr3Ck>.5.21. 



then always do it, no matter what may 
be the consequences. IT Tkat^ whereas 
they apeak evil of you. They who arc 
your «nemies and persecutors. Chris- 
tians are not to hope that men will 
always speak well of them. Matt. v. 
1 1. Luke vi. S6. H As evil doers. 
Notes, ch. ii. 12. t They may be 
ashamed. They may see that they 
have misunderstood your conduct, and 
regret that they have treated you as 
they iMive. We should expect, if we 
are faithful and true, that even our en- 
emies will yet appreciate our motives, 
and do us justice. Comp. Ps. xxxvii. 
5, 6. IT Thai falsely accuse your good 
eonversaiion in Christ, Your good 
conduct as Christians. They may 
accuse you of insincerity, hypocrisy, 
dishonesty ; of being enemies of the 
state, or of monstrous crimes, but the 
time will come when they will see their 
error, and do you justice. See Notes 
on ch. ii* 12. 

17. For it is belter, if the wilt of 
God be so. That is, if God sees it to 
be necessary for your good that you 
should suffer, it is better that you 
vhould sufier for doing well than for 
crime. God often sees it to be neces- 
sary that bis people should suffer. 
There are eflfocts to be accomplished 
by affliction which can be secured in 
no other way ; and some of the hap- 
piest results on the soul of a Christian, 
some of the brightest traits of character, 
are the eSect of trials. But it should 
be our care that our sufi&rings should 
not be brought upon us for our own 
crimes or follies. No man can promote 
his own highest good by doing wrong, 
and then enduring the penalty which 
his sin incurs ; and no one should do 
wrong with any expectation that it may 
be overruled for his own good. If we 
are to soflfer, let it be by the direct hand 



of God he so, that ye suffer Ibr 
well doing than for evil doing. 

18 For Christ* also hath once 
suffered for sins, the just* for the 



of God, and not by any fault of oar 
own. If we auflfer then, we shall have - 
the testimony of our own oonscieBQ* 
in our fiivour, and the feeling that ma, 
may go to God for eopport. If W9' 
suffisr for our feults, in addition to th«. 
outward pain of body, we shall endara- 
the severest pang» which man can si:^ 
fei^— 4hose which the guilty raiod in- 
flicts on Itself. 

18. For Christ also hath once of- 
fered for sins. Cmnp. Notes on eh. 
if. 21. The design of the apostle ia 
this reference to the suflRftringa of Christ, 
is evidently to remind them that ha 
suffered as an innocent being and not 
for any wrong-doing, and to encourage 
and comfort them in their aufifertiigs 
by his example. The reference to his 
sufferings leads him (vs. 18—22) into 
a statement of the various ways in 
which Christ suffered, and of bis ulti- 
mate triumph. By his example in his 
sufferings, and by his flnal triunph^ the 
apostle would encourage those whon 
he addressed to bear with patience the 
sorrows to which their rsligion exposed 
them. He assumes that all sttffenng for 
adhering to the gospel is the result of 
well-doing ; and for an enoouragemeat 
in their trials, be refers them to the ev 
ample of Christ, the highest instanoa 
that ever was, or ever will be, both of 
well-doing, and of sufiering on aeeoont 
of it. The expression, * hath once aitf* 
ered,' in the New Testament, means 
onee for aUg once, in the sense that it 
is not to occur again. Comp. Heb. vil. 
27. The particular point here, bow- 
ever, is not that he once suffered ; it is 
that he had in fact suffered, and that in 
doing it he had left an example for them 
to follow. IT The just for the unfusf. 
The one who was just (BCxmof), on ae- 
count of, or in the place of, those who 
were unjust {Mft aUxw) ; «p ona who 
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uBJtist, ^at iie migkt bring in 
to God, being put to* death in 
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was righteous, on accoont of those who 
were widied* Corap. Notes on Bom. 
^6. 2Gor. V. 3l« Heb. ix. 28. The 
idea on wIhgIi the apostle would parti* 
ottlarly Ax their attention was, that he 
ynmjvstot inmoefni. Thus he was 
«D example to those who suffered for 
weH-doing. IT TM he might bring 
tf« io Ood. That his death might be 
tha neans of rec^>ncilipg sinners to 
God. Comp. Notes on John iii. 14 ; 
3ii as. It is through that death that 
Bsercj ia ptoelaimed to the guiltj ; it 
li by that alone that God can be recon- 
died to neo ; and the iact that the Son 
of God loted men, and gave himself a 
aacrifioe fyr them, enduring such bitter 
ooRows, is the most powerfbl appeal 
which can be made to mankind to in- 
ilace them to Detum to God. There is 
■o appeal which qua be made to us 
more powoiCol than one drawn from 
ihe iaet that another suffers on our 
•ecouBf. We could resist the argu- 
fneni which a &tber, a mother, or a 
meter would use to reclaim us from a 
vourae of sin ; but if we perceive that 
•ur conduct involves them in sufl^ring, 
that faet has a power over us which no 
mere argument could have. V Being 
fut to detUh in the fleeh. As a roan ; 
•Ml his human nature. Comp. Notes, 
Botti. L 8, 4. There is evidently a 
contrast here between *the flesh' in 
which it is said he was < put to death,' 
and < the spirit' by which it is said that 

• he was 'quickened*' The words *^in 
ihefiM are clearly designed to denote 
something that was peculiar in his 
death; for it is a departure from the 

• usual method of speaking of deaih. 
How singular would it be to say of 
Isaiah, Paul, or Peter, that they were 
put to death in the fleth! How obvi- 
ous would it be to ask. In what other 

•way are men usually put to death? 
WImU was thare peculiar in their case, 



the flesh, but quickened by the 

Spirit : 



which would distinguish their death 
from the death of others ? The use of 
this phrase would suggest the thought 
at oqce, that though, in regard to that 
which was propierty expressed by the 
phrase, < the fleshy they died, yet that' 
there was something efse in respect to 
which they did not die. Thus, if it 
were said of a man that he was de- 
prived of his rights as a faihety it 
would be implied that in other respects 
be was not deprived of bis rights ; and 
this would be especially true if it were 
added that he continued to enjoy his 
rights as a neighbour, or as holding an 
office under the government. The 
only proper inquiry, then, in this place 
is, What is fairly implied hi the phrase, 
the flesh 7 Does it mean simply his 
body, as distinguished fVom his human 
soul ? or does it refer to him as a many 
as distinguished from some higher na- 
ture, over which death bad no power ? 
Now, that the latter is the meaning, 
seems to me to be apparent, for these 
reasons: (1.) It is the usual way of 
denoting the human nature of thefjord 
Jesus, or of saying that he became in- 
carnate, or was a man, to speak of his 
being in the flesh. See Rom. i. 2: 
<« Made o( the seed of David according 
to the flesh.*' John i. 14 : » And the 
Word was made flesh.** 1 Tim. iii. 
16 : " God was manifest in the flesh." 
1 John iv. 2 : «< Every spirit that con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is of God.'* 2 John 7 : « Who 
confess not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh." (2.) So far as appears, 
the efiect of death on the human soul 
of the Redeemer was the same as in 
the case of the soul of any other per- 
son ; in other words, the effect of iffo/A 
in his case was not confined to the 
mere body or the flesh. Death, With 
him, was what death Is in any other 
casa-^the separation of the aoul and 
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bodvy with aU (he AttendanI puQ of 
•uch diMoIution. It is not true that 
his *Jlesh* as such, died, without the 
ordinary accompaniaieDts of death oq 
the aoiil» so that it coald be said that 
the one died, and the other was kept 
ajif e. - The parpoaes of the atonement 
required that he should meet death in 
the usual form; thai the great laws 
which operate every where else in re- 
gard to diseolqtion, should exist in his 
oaae; nor is there in the Scriptures 
•ay intimatipn that there was, in this 
v^epect, any thing peculiar in his case. 
If hie soul had been exempt from what- 
ever there is involved in death in rela- 
tion to the sfmt, it is unaccountable 
that there is no hint on this point in 
the sacred narrative. But if this be so, 
then the expression *in the desh' refers 
to him ae a man, and means, that so 
far as his hon^n natpie was concerned, 
he died. In another important respect, 
1^ iiid aot die. On the meaning of 
the woid Jieah in the New Testament, 
see Notes en Rom. i. 8. liBut quick- 
ened.. Made »live <;ideKai^t$> This 
4oee not mean k^t alive, but made 
oHvCf recalled to life; reanimated. 
The word is never used in the sense 
of foainiained alise, or preserved aHoe. 
Compare the following places, which 
■re the only ones in which it occurs in 
the New TestamenU John v. 2ijudee; 
li. 63. Eom. iv. 17; viiL IL 1 Cor. xv. 
86, 45. 1 Tim. vL )3. I Pet. iii. 18 ; 
in all which it is rendered quickened^ 
futckent qukkeneih; I Cor. xv. 22, be 
made aUve; 2 Col. iii. 6, giveth lifeg 
and Gai..iii. 21, hace given Mfe. * Once 
Uie woid refers to God, as he who giveth 
life to all creatures, 1 Tim. vi. 13 ; three 
times it refers to the life-giving power of 
(he Holy Ghost, or of the doctrines of the 
goapel; John vi. 63. 2 Cor. iit 6. GaL 
lit 21 ; seven times it is used with direct 
seference to the raising of the dead. John 
V. 21. Rom. iv. 17 ; viii. 11. 1 Cor. xv. 
22, 36, 45. 1 Pat iii. 18.' See BibL 
B^MS., April, 1845, p. 269. See also 
Faaaawt and Robiiiatm^ l^sx* The 



sense, then, cannot be, that in reference 
to his soul or spirit, he was preeerved 
alive when his body died, but that there 
was some agency or power, reetoring 
him to life, or reanimating him after 
he was dead. IT By the ^nrii. Ac- 
cording to the common reading in the 
Greek, this is f^ IXkcv/uat* — ^with the 
article the—' the Spirit.' Hahn, Titt- 
man, and Griesbach omit the article, 
and then the reading is, < quickened in 
spirit ;' and thus the reading corresponde 
with the fermer expression, < in flesh' 
([ak^M»}, where the article also is want- 
ing. The word spirit, so far as the 
mere use of the word is concerned, 
might refer to his own soul, to his di- 
vine nature, or to the Holy Spirit. It 
is evident (1.) that it does not refer to 
hii own soul, for, (a) as we have seen, 
the reference in the former clause is to 
his human nature, including all that 
pertained to him as a man, body and 
soul ; (b) there was no power in his 
own spirit, regarded as that appertain- 
ing to his human nature, to raise him 
up from the dead, any more than there 
is such a power in any other human 
soul. That power does not belong to 
a human soul in any of its relations or 
conditions. (2.) It seems equally clear 
that this does not refer to the Holy 
Spirit, or the third Person of the Tri- 
nity, for it may be doubted whether the 
work of raising the dead is anywhere 
ascribed to that Spirit. His peculiar 
province is to enlighten, awaken, con- 
vict, convert, and sanctify the soul ; to 
apply the work of redemption to the 
hearts of men, and to lead them to God. 
This influence is moral, not physical g 
an influence accompanying the truth, 
not the exertion pf mere physical /yoto«r. 
(3.) It remains, then, that the reference 
is to his own divine nature — a nature 
by which he was restored to life after 
he was crudfled ; — to the Son of Ood, 
regarded as the .second Person of the 
Trinity. This appears, not only firom 
the facts above stated, but also (a) from 
the connection. It ia stated thut it WM 
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19 By which also he went and ] preached unto the spirits in pri- 
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in or by this spirit that he went and 
preached in the days of Noah. But it 
was not his spirit as a man that did 
this, for his human soul had then no 
existence. Yet it seems that he did 
this personally or directly, and not by 
the influences of the Hol^ Spirit, for it 
is said that *he went and preached.' 
The reference, therefore, cannot be to 
the Holy Ghost, and the fair conclusion 
is that it refers to his divine nature. 
(b) This accords with what the apostle 
rauL says (Rom. i. 3, 4), « which was 
made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh," — that is, in respect to his 
human nature, — <«and declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according 
to the Spirit of holiness," — that is, in 
nspect to his divine natnre, — <* by the 
resurrection from the dead.^' See Notes 
on that passage, (c) It accords with 
what the Saviour himself says (John 
X. 17, 18); "I lay down my life, that 
I might take it again. No man taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again.'* This 
most refer to his divine nature, for it is 
impossible to conceive tliat a human 
loul should have the power of restoring 
its former tenement, the body, to life. 
See Notes on the passage. The con- 
clusion, then, to which we have come, 
i% that the passage means, that as a 
man, a human being, he was put to 
death; in respect to a higher nature, 
or by a higher nature, here denominated 
Spirit (n^cvfia)* he was restored to 
li^. As a man, he died ; as the incar- 
nate Son of God, the Messiah, be was 
made alive again by the power of his 
own divine spirit, and exalted to heaven. 
Comp. Robinson*s Lex. on the word 

19. Btf which. Evidently by the 
9pirit referred to in the previous verse 
— ^ir f — the divine nature of the Son 
of God ; that by which he was < quick- 
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ened* ag^in after he had been put to 
death ; the Son of God regardeid as a 
divine being, or in that same n«ture - 
which afterwards became incarnate, 
and whose agency was employed in 
quickening the man Christ Jeans, who 
had been put to death. The meaning 
is, that the same •spirit' which was 
eflieacbns in restoring him to HIIb, aftsr ' 
he was put to dteth, was that by which 
he preached to the spirits in prison, 
IT He went To wit, in the days ei* 
Noah. No particular strese shoald be 
laid here on the phrase < he went J The' 
literal sense is, <he having gmte, 
preached,' dec — Hoptv^i* It i« well '• 
known that such expressions are ofleB ' 
redundant in Greek writers, as in others. 
So Herodotus, 'to these things they 
8p{tke, saying* — ^for they said. < And 
he, speaking, eaid ;' that is, he said. 
So Eph. ii. 17. • And came and preach- 
ed peace,' &:c Matt ix. 13. <Bat^' 
and learn what that meaneth,' Ac, So* 
God is often repreaented as coming, m* 
descending, dec., when he brings a' 
message to mankind. Thus Gen. xL b* 
" The Lord came down to see the city 
and the tower." Ex. xix. 20. •* The 
Lord came down upon Mount Sinai." 
Num. xi. 25. <«The Lord came down 
in a cloud." 2 Sam. xxii. 10. •« He 
bowed the heavens, and came downJ* 
The idea, however, would be conveyed 
by this language that he did this per* 
sonally, or by himself, and not merely 
by employing the agency of another. It^ 
would then be implied here that, tfaoagh 
the instrnmentaiity of Noah was em* 
ployed, yet that it was done not by the 
Holy Spirit, but by him who afterwarditf 
became incarnate. On the supposition; 
therefore, that this whole passage refer* 
to his preaching to the antediluvians 
in the time of Noah, and not to the 
'spirits' after they were confined in 
prison, thii is language which Che 
ap(jfttk would hite preperiy end ft^ 
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bably used. If thai suppoMtion meeU 
the full force of the language, then no 
argumeni can be based on it in proof 
that he went to preach to them after 
their death, and while his body was 
lying in the grave, l And preached. 
The word used here (ix^fnisp) ie of a 
general character, meaning to maice a 
proclamation of any kind, as a crier 
does, or, to deliver a message, and does 
not neceesarily imply that it was the 
gospel which was preached, nor does 
it determine any thing in regard to the 
natare of the message. It is not af- 
firmed that he preached the gospel, for 
if that specific idea had been expressed 
it would have been rather by another 
word — e^onyycTus'Cd. The word here 
used would be appropriate to such a 
message as Noah brought to his co- 
temporaries, or to mny communication 
which God made to men. See Matt 
ill. 1 ; iv. 17. Mark i. 35 ; ¥.20; vii. 
86. It is implied in the expression, 
as already remarked, that he did this 
himself; that it was the Son of God 
who subsequently became incarnate, 
and not the Holy Spirit, that did this; 
though the language is consistent with 
the supposition that he did it by the 
instrumenulity of another, to wit, Noah. 
Quifaeil per alium, faeit per se. God 
really proclaims a message to mankind 
when he does it by the instrumentality 
of the prophets, or apostles, or other 
ministers of religion ; and all that is 
necessarily implied in this language 
would be met by the supposition that 
Christ delivered a message to the ante- 
diluvian race by the agency of Noah. 
No argument, therefore, can be derived 
from this language to prove that Christ 
went and personally preached to those 
who were confined in Hades or in pri- 
son. 1 Unto the spirits in prison. 
That is, clearly, to the spirits now in 
prison, for this is the fair meaning of 
the passage. The obvious sense is, 
that Peter supposed there were < spirits 
in prison' at the time when he wrote, 
•od that to those aanM epirite the Son 



of God had at some time * preached/ 
or had made some proclamation re* 
specting the will of God. As this is 
the only passage in the New Testa- 
ment on which the Romish doctrine of 
purgatory is supposed to rest, it is im- 
portant to ascertain the fair meaning 
of the language here employed. There 
are three obvious inquiries in ascer- 
taining its signification. Who are re- 
ferred to by spirits ? What is meant 
by in prison f Was the message 
brought to them while in the prison, 
or at some previous period ? I. Who 
are referred to by spirits ? The spe- 
cification in the next verse determines 
this. They were those *who were 
sometime disobedient, when once the 
long suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah.' No others are speci- 
fied; and if it should be maintained 
that this means that he went down to 
hell, or to Sheol, and preached to those 
who are confined there, it could be, 
inferred from this passage only that he 
preached to that portion of the lost 
spirits confined there which belonged 
to the particular generation in which 
Noah lived. Why he should do this ; 
or how there should be such a separa- 
tion made in Hades that it could be 
done ; or what was the nature of the 
message which he delivered to that 
portion, are questions which it is im- 
possible for any man who holds to the 
opinion that Christ went down to hell 
afVer his death to preach, to answer^ 
But if it means that he preached U\ 
those who lived in the days of Noahn 
while they were yet alive, the <]^ueatioix 
will be asked why are tho^j; calle4 
(spirits V Were they jpird^f then, oa^ 
were they men like otherat l^o th|s 
the answer is easy. Peter speaks of 
them as they were when be wrote ; not 
as they had been, of were at the tim^ 
when the message was preached tgi 
them. The idea is,, that to those n^^u 
rits who were then in prison who ha4 
formerly Ijyed i^ the days of Noal^ 
the meeaege hfJi been ia&Qt dMcteied; 
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It was not necessary to speak of tbem 
precisely as they were at the time wheo 
It was delivered, but only in such a 
way as to identify them. We should 
use similar language now. If we saw 
a company of men in prison who had 
eeeo better days — a multitude now 
drunken, and debased, and poor, and 
riotous, it would not be improper to say 
that < the prospect of wealth and honour 
was once held out to this ragged and 
wretched multitude*^ AH that is need- 
ful is to identify them as the same 
peraons who once had this prospect. 
In regard to the inquiry, then, who 
these < spirits' were, there can be no 
difl^rence of opinion. They were that 
wicked race which Uved in the daya 
of Noah. There is no allusion in this 
passage to any other ; there is no in- 
'timation that to any others of those 
'in prison' the message here referred 
fo had been delivered. If. What is 
meant by prison here ? Purgatory, or 
the Umbtu patrum, say the Romanists 
•^ place in which departed souls are 
supposed to be confined, and in which 
th^r final destiny may still he a^cted 
by the purifying fires which they en- 
dure ; by the prayers of the living, or 
by a message in some way conveyed 
to their gloomy abodes — in which such 
sins may be expiated as do not deserve 
eternal damnation. The Syriac here 
ii *in ^uoW referring to the abodes of 
the dead, or the place in which departed 
ipirits are supposed to dwell. The 
^ord rendered j9mon (fvXquci})» means 
properly watcht guard — the act of 
keeping watch, or the guard itself; then 
watoh-post, or station; then a place 
where any one is watched or guarded, 
as a prison ; then a watch in the sense 
of a division of the night, as the morn- 
ing Watch. It is used in the New 
l*estament, with reference to the future 
world, only in the following places : 
1 PeU iil 19. " Preached unto the spi- 
rits in prison ;" and Hev. xx. 7. « Sa- 
tan shall be loosed out of his prison,^ 
$^ idea similar to the one here ex- 



pressed may be found in 2 Pet ii. 4, 

though the word prison does not there 
occur : ** God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to hell« 
and delivered them unto chains of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judg. 
ment ;" and in Jude 6. « And the an- 
gels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation, be hath 
reserved in everlasting chains, under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day.^ The allusion, in the paa 
sage before us, is undoubtedly to con- 
finement or imprisonment in the invi- 
sible world ; and perhaps to those who 
are reserved there with reference to 
some future arrangement — for this ide^ 
enters commonly into the use of the 
word prison. There is, however, no 
specification of ihe place where this b; 
no intimation that it is purgatory — 
a place where the departed are sup- 
posed to undergo purification ; no inti- 
mation that their condition can be af^ 
fected by any thing that we can do; 
no intimation that those particularly 
referred to differ in any sense firom the 
others who are confined in that world ; 
no hint that (hey can be released by 
any prayers or sacrifices of ours. Thia 
passage, therefore, cannot be adduced 
to support the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of purgatory, for (1.) The essen- 
tial ideas which enter into the doctrine 
of purgatory are not to be found in the 
word here used ; (2.) There is no evi- 
dence in the fair interpretation of the 
passage that any message is borne to 
them while in prison ; (.3.") There ia 
not the slightest hint that they can be 
released by any prayers or offerings of 
those who dwell on the earth. The 
simple idea is that of persons confined 
as in a prison; and the passage will 
prove only that in the time when the 
apostle wrote there were those who 
were thus confined. III. Was the mes- 
sage brought to them while in prison, 
or at some previous period ? like Ro- 
manists say that it was while in pri^ 
son ; that Christ, after he was put to 
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dealh in the body, was still kept alive 
in his spirit, and went and proclaimed 
bis gospel to those who were in prison. 
So Bloomfield maintains (in loe,), and 
so (EcumeniuB and Cyril, as quoted 
by Bloomfield. But against Ibis view, 
there are plain oUectlons drawn from 
the language of reter himself, (l.) 
As we have seen, the fair interpretation 
of the passage * quickened by the Spi- 
rit,' is not that he was kept aUvt as to 
hU human aoul, but that he, afler being 
dead, was made alive by bis own divine 
energy. (2.) If the meaning be ^hat 
be went and preached after bis dealh, 
it seems difficult to know why the re- 
ference is to those only who * had been 
disobedient in the days of Noah.' Why 
were they alone selected for (his mes- 
fage } Are they separate from others 1 
Were they the only ones in purgatory 
who could be beneficially afected by 
bis preaching ? On the other method 
of interpretation, we can suggest a rea- 
son why they were particularly speci- 
fied. But bow can we on this 1 (3.) 
The language employed does not de- 
inand this interpretation. Its full mean- 
ing is met by the interpretation that 
Christ once preached to the spirito 
.then in prison, to wit, In (he days of 
Noah ; that is, that he caused a divine 
message to be borne to them. Thus 
.it would be proper to say « that While- 
field came to America, and preached to 
the souls in perdition f or to go among 
the graves of the first settlers of New 
Haven, and say, * Davenport came from 
England to preach to the dead men 
around us.' (4.) This interpretation 
accords with the design of the apostle 
in inculcating the duty of patience and 
l^rbearance in triaU; in encouraging 
those whom be addressed to be patient 
m their persecutions. See the analysis 
of the chapter. With this object in 



suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was 
a preparing, wherein few, that 



recting them to the long suffering and 
forbearance evinced by the Saviour, 
through Noah. He was opposed, re- 
viled, disbelieved, and, we may suppose, 
persecuted. It was to the purpose to 
direct them to the fact that be was saved 
as the result of his steadfastness to him 
Who had commanded him to preach to 
that ungodly generation. But what 
pertinency would there have been in 
saying that Christ went down to hell, 
and delivered some sort of a message 
tbere, we know not what, to those whe 
are confined there 1 

20. Which sometime tvere disobe' 
cKent. Whicb were once, oi formerly 
{jt^ti) disobedient, or rebellious. The 
language here does not imply that they 
had ceased to be disobedient, or that 
they had become obedient at the time 
when the apostle wrote ; but the object 
is to direct the attention to a former 
race of men characterized by disobe- 
dience, and to show the patience 
evinced under their provocations, la 
endeavouring to do them good. To 
say that men were formerly rebellious, 
or rebellious in a specified age, is no 
evidence that they are otherwise now. 
The meaning here b, that they did not 
obey the command of God when he 
called them to repentance by the 
preaching of Noah. Comp. 2 Pet. iL 
5, where Noah is called " a preacber of 
righteousness." IT W?ien once the long 
suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah. God waited on that guilty 
race a hundred and twenty years (Gen. 
vi. 9), a period sufficiently protracted 
to evince his long suffering toward one 
generation. It is not improbable that 
during that whole period Noah was, in 
various ways, preacbing to that wicked 
generation. Comp. Notes on Heb. xi. 7. 
l White the ark was a preparing. It 
is probable that preparations were made 



view, tbere was entire propriety in di-{|for buitdbig the ark during a considc^ 
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18, eight souls, were saved by 
tratcT. 



able portion of that time. St. Peter's, 
at Rome, was a much longer time in 
building ; and it is to be remembered 
that in the age of the world when Noah 
lived, and with the imperfect know- 
ledge of the arts of naval architecture 
which most have prevailed, it was a 
much more serious undertaking to con- 
struct an ark that would hold such a 
variety and such a number of animals 
as that was designed to, and that would 
0oal safely for more than a year in a 
universal flood, than it was to construct 
such a fabric as St Peter's, in the days 
when that edifice was reared. IT Whert' 
in few, that ia, eight aouh. Eight 
persona, Noah and his wife, his three 
sons and their wives. Gen. vii. 7. 
The allusion to their being saved here, 
seems to be to encourage those whom 
peter addressed to perseverance and 
fidelity in the midst of all the opposi- 
tion which they might experience. 
Noah was not disheartened. Sustaiped 
by the Spirit of Christ^-the pre^nce 
of the Son of God — he continued to 
preach. He did not abandon his pur- 
pose, and the result was, that he was 
saved. True, they were few in num- 
ber who were saved. The great mass 
continued to be wicked ; but this very 
fact should be an encouragement to us 
— that tbnugh the great mass of any 
one generation may be wicked, God 
can protect and save the few who are 
faithful. IT By u/oter. They were 
borne up by the waters, and were thus 
preserved. The thought on which the 
apostle makes his remarks turn, and 
which leads him in the next verse to 
the suggestions about baptism, is, that 
toaier was employed in their preserva- 
tion, or that they owed their safety in 
an important sense to that element. 
In like manner we owe our salvation, 
in an important sense, to water; or, 
there is an important agenty which it 
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ecen baptism, * doth also now 
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is made to perform in our salvation. 
The apostle does not say that it was 
in the same way, or that the one wa« 
a type designed to represent the other, 
or even that the efficacy of water was 
in both cases the same; but he says 
that as Noah owed his salvation i^ 
water, so there is an important sens«) 
in which water is employed In ours. 
There is in certain respeda — he does 
not say in all respects — a resemblance 
between the agency of water in the 
salvation of Noah, and the agency of 
water in our salvation. In both cases 
water is employed, though it may not 
be that it is in the same manner, or 
with precisely the same efficacy. 

21. T%e Hke whereunto, even hap' 
Hsm, doth also now save us. There 
are some various readings here in the 
Greek text, but the sense is not es- 
sentially varied. Some have proposed 
to read (9) to which, instead of (0) 
which, so as to make the sense * the 
antetype to which baptism now also 
saves us.* The antecedent to the rela- 
tive, whichever word is used, is clearly 
not /he ark, but water, and the idea Is, 
that as Noah was saved by water, so 
there is a sense in which water is made 
instrumental in our salvation. The 
mention of vfaier in the case of Noah 
in connection with his being saved, 
by an obvious association suggested to 
the mind of the apostle the use of tvaier 
in our salvation, and hence led him to 
make the remark about the connection 
of baptism with our salvation. The 
Greek word here rendered figure, 
(avtl^wtw) anUtype, means properly 
resisting a blow or impression (from 
avti and twtoi) ; tbat is, hard, solid* 
In the New Testament, however, it it 
used in a different sense, and (difO 
anii, in composition, implies resem« 
blance, correspondence ; and hence the 
word means firmed aflir a i^P^ <*> 
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model f like; corresporuUng ; that 
whieh e&rregpanda to a tifpe. Rob. 
h9t» The word oecora only in this 
p(tce and H«b. ix. 24, rendered ftguret. 
The meening here b, that^d^^^iii eor-^ 
responded io^ or had a reaemMmee to, 
the wirter by which Neeh was eaved { 
or that there was a we of water in the 
one caee which coRespoitded in eoine 
veapeete loathe water ihat was used in 
the olher» to wit, w ejfegimg Hdwaion, 
The apeetie does' not aay that it con 
fesponded in aU retpeeh,- in nspect, 
«• 9*> to quantity, or to the manner of 
the appM«atieli» or to the efficacy ; bat 
tere is a sense in which water performs 
as importaift part in oar saNation, as 
it did in his. IT Baptism. Not the 
mere appltcation of water, for that idea 
the' apostle expressly diseiaiiBs, when 
he says that it involves not < the potting 
away the filth of the flesh, bat the an- 
tfwer of a good conscience tow»id God.' 
The sense is, that baptism, ineinding all 
that is properly meant by baptism as a 
leligions rite ; that is, baptism admini»- 
tersd in connection with troe lepent- 
anoe, and traeiaith in the Lord Jesos, 
and when it is properly a symbol of 
the patting away of sin, and of the 
renewing infloences of the Holy Spirit, 
and an act of anivserved dedication to 
€rod, now saves as. On the meaning 
of the word baptism, see Notes on 
Matt ni. 6. T Doth also now save us. 
The water saved Noah and his family 
from perishing in the flood, to wit, by 
bearing op the atk. Baptism, in the 
proper sense of the term, as above 
explained, where the water used is a 
symbol, in like manner now saves us; 
that is, the water is an emblem of that 
purifying by which we are saved. It 
may be said to save us, not as the 
meritorious cause, but as the indispens- 
able condition of salvation. No man 
car be saved without that regenerated 
ana parifted heart of whibh baptism iff 
fli# appropriate lyabbl, sad* whin it 



would be proper to administer that or- 
dinance. The apostle cannot have 
meant that water saves us in the same 
teay in which it saved Noah, for that 
cannot be trae. It is neither the sasM 
in qoantity, nor is it applied in the 
same way, nor is it eAcacioos in the 
same manner. It is indeed connected 
with oor salvation in ite own proper 
way, as an emblem of that purifying 
of the heart by which we are nved; 
Thus it corresponds with the salvation 
of Noah by water, and is the (a»tvtvHx») 
anietype of that. Nor does it mean 
that the salvation of Noah by water 
was designed to be a type of Christiaii 
baptism. There is not the least evi* 
denee oi that ; and it should not be 
affirmed without proof. The apoaile 
saw a resemblanee in some respects 
between the one and the other; sadi a 
resemblance that the one naturally sog> 
gested the other to his mind, and the 
resemblance was so imperUnt as to 
make it the proper ground of remark. 
The points of resemblance in the Uro 
cases seem to have been these : (!.)■ 
There was sukMdton in both; Noah 
was saved from death, and we from 
hell. (2.) Water is employed in both 
cases«-in the case of Noah to upheld 
the ark ; in ours to be a symbol of oor 
porMeation. (3.) The water in both 
cases is connected with salvation; m 
the case of Noah by sastaining the ark; 
in Hiurs by being a symbol of salvation,- 
of purity, of cleansing, of that by 
which we may be brought to God; 
The meaning of this part of the verse^ 
therefore, may be thus expressed: 
< Noah and his family were saved by 
water, the antetype to which (to wit, 
that which in important respects corre. 
spends to that) Iwptism (not the put* 
ting away of the filth of the flesh, or 
the mere application of material water, 
but that purifying of the heart of which 
it is the appropriate emblem) now saves 
as,' H N^ the putting msay of ^ 
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jSM o/ the Jkah. Kot a men ester* 
nal wMfaiog, however soleiBnly done. 
J^o ofitwafd tblutioii or pufifying savee 
uf , but that wjMch pertains to the con* 
•cience. Thw important dauee is 
thrown m 10 jnard the statement from 
the ahuae to n^bkh it wookl otherwise 
he liable^ the ««ip|K>«tioa that baptkra 
has of itself a parifyiiig and savieg 
power. To gmird against thia, the 
ap<wtle expressly deolaras that he means 
mu^h more than a mere outward appli* 
aatiop of water. IT But tU atuwerof 
# good eoimi0nee toward God. The 
W«ird here leodevad answer {ito^iattj^) 
q«a w pffopenly a quesUm^ tm wfidr^* 
^ is '^spokea of a gueHum pot to a 
eoowert at baptism, or rather of the 
wbote proeess of qusetion and answer ; 
thsA i% by implicationt examimatiaHt 
ftrtftuion." i»b.JUx* Itisdesigved 
to mark |he spiritual cteraoter of the 
baptismal rite in contrast with a mem 
efisriMd purifieatian* a^d evidently re* 
£ks to samelhing that ooourred^ bap- 
tism; some queetioB, inquiry, or e)i- 
amioation, that took place then, and it 
W^d seem to impiy (L.) that when 
baptisia was performed there was some 
f«es|ion or inquiry in legard to the 
belief of the candidate; {%.) that an 
answer was expected implying 4i»at 
there was a good conseience ; libat is, 
^t the candidate bad an entigbtened 
conscience, and was sincere in hie pro- 
liassion \ ajod (3.) that the real efficacy 
of baptism, or its power an saving, was 
not in the mere external rite, but in the 
state of the heart, indioeted by the 
auettion and answer, of which that was 
me emblem. On the meajaing of the 
phrase « a good oonseienQe,' see Notes 
on ver, 16 of this-cha|>ter* Comp. on 
this verse, Neander, Gesohich der 
Pflan?. a. Lmi, der ehr. Kirche, i. p. 
JS03. seq. in Bibl. Beposi. iv. 272, fl»q. 
It is in t^ highest degree prohable that 
ane s tin ns wwuld ha f^cfos^ to^nd»- 
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dates for baptism respecting their beliei; 
and we have an instnnca of this fad 
undoubtedly in Ibe 
How exteaave such esa 
would be, what paints would fas eon 
braced, how mndi liefennee there we* 
te personal experience, we ham, ef 
comae, no certain AHane ef esaaitain* 
ing. We may aoppeae, however, tel 
the exaaw n aHi ep pertaiosd te what een* 
stituted the emenliai laatmes ef tfa» 
Christian wUgion, as distiagniahed 
from other qrateaM, end to the cordial 
hehef of that system hy the candidate. 
IT By ih^ remntetioa ifJtmu ChruL 
That is, we are saved ie this mennei 
throagh the nmmection of Jesue 
Christ. The whole efiicieiMy in the 
case is dsniwd frcoi that If he had 
not been mised fram the dead, bapttani 
would hftve beeo vw, and there wouM 
have been no ^owar te ease iia. See 
this illustnited at len^ in the Netee 
en Rem. vi. 4, 5. The points, ihere^ 
fore, which are estabMued kk regard to 
baptism by this important pesmga are 
these: (1.) That Chriatiag hsftism ie 
not a aMra extermd ritei$ a ineye out* 
ward abletion ; a meiie eppticatioe of 
water to the body. It is not eoaleu* 
plated that it shall been «^n^y form, and 
Hs essence does not -coAaiat in a mere 
* puttiiHT awsiy of the filth of the toh.' 
There is a work to be done in veppect 
to the eansdmee which cannot be 
reached by the application of water. 
(2.) That there was an examinatiofi 
among the early Christians when a 
candidate was ahout to he baptiied, and 
of course auch an examtnatiao is {nto- 
per now. Whatever was the ground 
of the examinatiQn, it felated to that 
which existed before the bsptism was 
adaMeistei9ed» It wae not eipected 
that it should be accomplished by the 
baptism. Them is, theaefbce, implied 
evidence heie that there wea no reliance 
piafAd en that iH#giaiiee te pwbm 
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ttttt wbkb coii8tUot«d the < uswer of 
a 9aed wmtcMOoe;' in other words, 
that it HTM not euppoied to have an 
tffioa^ ta prodnoa that of itself and 
was net a coaverting or regenerating 
tnUnaoee. (3.) The < answer* which 
waa letvrned in the inquixy, was to be 
aoah as indicated a good conscience; 
that is, as Bioomfield expresses it, 
(New Tes. ta /be.) « that which enables 
vs to retarn auch an answer as springs 
froni a gfiod conscience towards God, 
which can be na other than the inward 
chance and renovation wrought by the 
Spirit." It was supposed, therefore, 
that there woukl be an internal work 
of grace; that there would be much 
more than an outward rite in the whole 
transaction. The application of water 
^ in laot, bnt an emblem or eymbol 
•f that grace ia the heart, and is to be 
administered as denoting that. It does 
ttot convey grace to the soul by any 
l^ysical effioMj of the water. It is a 
symbol of the purifying influences of 
MligioB, and is made a means of grace 
4a the same way as obedience to any 
other of the commands of God. (4.) 
There is no efficacy in the mere appli- 
<catioa of water in any form, or with 
.aoij eeiemonies of religion, to put 
«way ein. It is the < good conscience,' 
the renovated heart, the parified soul, 
of which baptism is the emblem, that 
ibrnisbes evidence of the divine ac- 
ceptance and favoor. Comp. Heb. ix« 
9, 10. There must be a deep in- 
ternal work on- the soul of man in 
order that he may be acceptable to God, 
and when, that is wanting no external 
rite is of any avail. Tet (5.) it does 
not follow from this that baptism is of 
no importance. The argument of the 
.apostle here is, that it ts of grqat im- 
portance. Noah W4^ saved by water; 
and so baptism has an important con- 
18* 
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nection with our aalvation. As water 
bore up the ark, and was the means of 
saving Noah, so baptiBm by water i$ 
the emblem of our salvation, and wheq 
administered in connection with a 
* good conscience,' that is^ with a reno- 
vated heart, it is as certainly connected 
with our salvation as the sustaining 
waters of the flood were with the sal- 
vation of Noah. No man can prove 
from the Bible that baptism has no im- 
portant connection with salvation ; and 
no man can prove that by neglecting 
it, he will be as likely to obtain the 
divine favour as be would by observing 
it. It is a means of exhibiting great 
and important truths in an impressive 
manner to the soul; it is a means 
of leading the soul to an entire dedi- 
cation to a God of purity; it is a 
means through which God manifests 
himself to the soul, and through which 
be imparts grace as he does in all 
ether acts of obedience to his conmiand- 
ments. 

22. Who ia gone into heaven. Notes 
on Acts i. 9. 1 And is on the right 
htmd of God, Notes on Mark xvL 19. 
1 Angela and authoritiea and powera 
being made subject unto him. See 
Notes on £ph. L 20, 21. The reason 
why the apostle here adverts to the fact 
that the Lord Jesus is raised up to the 
right band of God, and is so honoured 
in heaven, seems to have been to en- 
courage those to whom be wrote to 
persevere in the service of God, though 
they were persecuted. The Lord Jesus 
was in like manner persecuted. He 
was reviled, and rejected, and put to 
death. Yet he ultimately triumphed. 
He was raised from the dead, and was 
exalted to the highest place of honour 
in the universe. Even so they, if tbey 
did not faint, might hope to come off 
in the end triumphant As Noah, 
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who bid been ikithfnl and stewllMt 
when anrwuo&eA by a eeottng weffid, 
was at last preserved by his fiiith horn 
niin; and as the Redeemer, thoagh 
persecnted and pat to death, was at last 
eialted to the right hand of God, so 
would it be with them if they bove their 
trials patiently, and did not faint or feil 
in the persecntions which they en- 
dared. 

In view of the exposition in vs. 1 
and 2, we may remark, (1.) That it is 
onr dnty to seek the conversion and 
salvation of oar impenitent relatives 
and friends. All Christians have rela- 
tives and friends who are impenitent ; 
it is a rare thing that some of the mem- 
bers of their own families are not so. 
In most families, even Christian fami- 
lies, there is a husband or a wife, a 
father or a mother, a son or danghter, 
a brother or sister, who is not converted. 
To all each, they who are Christians 
owe important duties, and there is none 
more important than that of seeking 
their conversion. That this is a duty 
is clearly implied in this passage in 
reference to a wife, and for the same 
reason it is a duty in reference to all 
other persona. It may be further ap- 
parent from these considerations : (a) 
It is an important part of the business 
of ali Christians to seek the salvation 
of others. This is clearly the duty of 
ministers of the gospel; but it is no 
less the duty of all who profess to be 
followers of the Saviour, and to take 
him as their example and guide. Comp. 
James v. 19, 20. (6) It is a duty pe- 
caliarly devolving on those who have 
rielatives who are unconverted, on ac- 
count of the advantages which they 
have for doing it They are with them 
constantly ; they have their confidence 
and affection ; they can feel more for 
them than any one else can; and if 
ihej/ are not concerned for their salva- 
tion, they cannot hope that any others 
will be. (c) It is not wholly an im- 
proper motive to seek their salvation 
from the happiness which it would 



confer anl 
tittis. U is Ml improper that« wife 
should be stimulated to desire the con- 
veiaion of her huaband from the in- 
creased enjoyment which she would 
have if her partner in life were voilid 
with her in the same hope of lMa««i» 
and from the p Ua a uwj iHiicb H wovld 
give to enjoy the privilege of religieoa 
worship in the femilj, and Hm «d 
which would be fomished in tmnmg 
np her children in the Lord. A Gbri#* 
tian wife and mcrther has impoitant 
duties to perform towaids her chiMnn ; 
it is not improper that in per fo r m ing 
those doties she shonld esrnestly desire 
the co-operation of her partner in life. 
(2.) Those vrfao have impeniieiit 
husbands and friends should be enestf- 
raged in seeking their conversioB. It 
is plainly implied (vs. 1, 2) that it was 
not to be regarded as a hopeleu thing, 
but that in all cases they were to legaid 
it as possible that anbelieving hosbaada 
might be brought to the knowledge of 
the truth. If this is tnie of husband*, 
it is no less true of other friends. We 
should never despair of the'converaioii 
of a friend as long as life lasts, however 
far he may be from the path of viitoa 
and piety. The grounds of encooiage- 
ment are such as these: (a) Yon have 
an influence over them which no other 
one has, and that influence may be ra> 
garded as eajnUd, which will give yo« 
great advantages in seeking their oon- 
version. {li) You have aeeees to tham 
at times when their minds are mesi 
open to serious impressions. Evefy 
man has times when he msy be ap- 
proached on the subject of religion; 
when he is pensive and serioos ; when 
he is disappointed and sad ; when the 
affairs of this world do not go well with 
him, and his thoughts are drawn along 
to a better. There are times in the 
life of every man when he is ready to 
open his mind to a friend on the suIk 
ject of religion, and when he would 
be glad of a word of friendly counsel 
and encouragemant It is moch ff» 
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havi aooew to a man at aach times, 
(e) If all the fndn were known which 
have occurred, there woald be no lack 
of encouragement to Ittbour for the 
conversion of impenitent relatives and 
friends. Many a husband owes his 
salvation to the persevering soficitade 
and prayers of a wife; many a son 
will enter heaven because a mother 
never ceased to pray for his salvation, 
even when to human view there seemed 
no hope of it 

(3.) We may learn (vs. 1, 3) what 
are the principal means by which we 
are to hope to secure the conversion and 
salvation of impenitent friends. It is 
to be mainly by a pure life : by a holy 
walk ; by a consistent example. CoH' 
venaHom property so called, is not to 
be regarded as excluded from those 
means, but the main dependence is to 
be on a holy life. This is to be so be- 
cause (a) Most persons form their no- 
tions of religion from what they see in 
the lives of its professed friends; It is 
not so much what they hear in the 
pulpit, for they regard preaching as a 
mere professional business, by which a 
man gets a living; not so much by 
books in defence and explanation of 
religion, for they seldom or never read 
them ; not by what religion enabled 
the martyrs to io, for they may have 
scarcely heard the names of even the 
most illustrious of the martyrs ; but by* 
what they see in the walk and conver- 
sation of those who profess to be Chris- 
tians, especially of those who are their 
near relations. The husband is form- 
ing his views of religion constantly 
from what he sees on the brow and in 
the eye of his professedly Christian 
wife ; the brother from what he sees in 
his sbter ; the child from what he sees 
in the parent (b) Those who profess 
to be Chrif^ians have an opportunity 
of showing vhe power of religion in a 
way which is superior to any abstract 
argument It controls their temper; 
it makes them kind and gentle ; it sus- 
tains ihem in trial ; it* prompts them 



to deeds of benevolence; it disposeff 
them to be contented, to be forgiving, 
to be patient in the reverses of life. 
Every one may thus be always doing 
s<m>ething to make an impression fa- 
vourable to religion on the minds of 
others. Yet it is al$o true that much 
may be done and should be done for' 
the conversion of others, by eonversa' 
tion properly so called, or by direct 
address and appeal. There is nothing,* 
however, which requires to be managed 
with more prudence than conversation 
with those who are not Christians, or* 
direct efforts to lead them to attend to 
the subject of religion. In regard to 
this, it may be observed, (a) That it 
does no good to be always talking with; 
them. Such a course only produces 
dbgust (6) It does no good to talk 
to them at unseasonable and improper 
times. If they are specially engaged 
in their business, and would not like 
to be interrupted ; if they are in com* 
pany with others, or even with their 
femily ; it does little good to attempt a 
conversation with them. It is < the 
word that is fitly spoken that is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.*' 
Prov. XXV. 11. (e) It does no good to 
scold them on the subject of religion, 
with a view to make them Christians. 
In such a case you show a spirit the' 
very reverse of that religion which you 
are professedly endeavouring to per- 
suade them to embrace, (d) All con- 
versation with impenitent sinners should 
be kind, and tender, and respectful. It 
should be addressed to them when they 
will be disposed to listen ; usually 
when they are alone; and especially 
when from trials or other causes they 
may be in such a state of mind that 
they will be willing to listen. It may 
be added that impenitent sinners are 
much more frequently in such a state 
of mind than most Christians suppose, 
and that they often wonder that their 
Christian friends do not speak to themi 
about the salvation of the soul. 
I From the exposition given of ih« 
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importMit vertes 16-^31, we inaj d«» 
rive the following ioferencee : 

(1.) The pre-exietence of Ghiut If 
lie preached to the aaledilaviaos in the 
time of Noah, be must have had aa 
existence at that time. 

(2.) His divinitj. If be was * quicks 
ened* or restored to life by his own ex- 
alted nature^ be must be divine; for 
there is do more inalienable attribute 
of the Deity than the power of raising 
the dead. 

(3.) If Christ preached to the heathen 
world in the time of Noah, for the 
same reason it may be regarded as true 
that all the messages which are brought 
^ men» calling them to repentance, in 
^ny age or country, are through him. 
Thus, it was Christ who spake by the 
l^opbets and by the apostles ; and thus 
he speaks now by his ministers. 

(4.) If this interpretation is well- 
foundled, it takes away one of the 
strongest supports of the doctrine of 
purgatory. There is no stronger pas- 
sage of the Bible in support of this 
doctrine than the one before us ; and 
if iAis does not countenance it, it may 
be safely affirmed that it has not a 
sbadow of proof in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

(j5.) It follows that there is no hope 
or prospect that the gospel will be 
preached to those who are lost This 
IS the only passage in the Bible that 
could be supposed to teach any such 
doctrine; and if the interpretation 
above proposed be correct, this fur- 
nishes no ground of belief that if a 
man dies impenitent he will ever be 
favoured with anpther o£&r of mercy. 
This interpretation also accords with 
all the other representations in the 
Bible. ** As the tree fiiUeth, so it lies." 
« He that is holy, let him be holy still ; 
and he that is filthy, let him be filthy 
still.*' All the representations in the 
Bible lead us to suppose that the eternal 
destiny of the S014I after death is fixed, 
and that the only change which can 
ivdr occur in the future state |s (hat 



whicb wiU h« ptc^ttcadby :»vntLt9p* 
xxHT : the developement of the prin« 
ciples of piety in heaven $ the deveU 
opement of the priaaples of avil in 
hell. 

(6.) It follows* that if there is not a 
place oUfwrgatary in the futofa world, 
there is a place ci ptmuhmml* If th« 
word i^fison, in the passage before us^ 
does not mean pur^ttory, and does pot 
refer to a detention with a prospect of 
possibility of release, it must cefor to 
detention of another kind, ai}d for an- 
other purpose, and that ean he only 
with reference * to the judgment of the 
great day.' 2 Pet. ii. 14. Jude 6. From 
that gloomy prison there is no evkienca 
that any have been, or will be, released* 

(7.) Men should embrace tha gospel 
at once. Now it is offered to them { 
in the future world it will not be. But 
even if it could be proved that tha 
gospel would be o0eied to them in tha 
future world* it would be better to enw 
brace it now. Why should men go 
down to that world to suffer long before 
they become reconciled to ^od ? Why 
choose to taste the sorrows of hell be- 
fore they embrace the ofiers of mercy 1 
Why go to that world of wo at all! 
Are men so in love with sufiferi^g and 
danger that they esteem it wise to go 
down to that dark prison-house, with 
the intention or the hope that the gos- 
pel may be offered to them there, and 
that when there tbey may be disposed 
to embrace jt 1 Even if it could b^ 
shown, therefore, that they might again 
hear the voice of mercy and salvation, 
how much wiser would it be to hearken 
to the voice now, and become reconciled 
to God here, and never experience in 
any way the pangs of the second death! 
But of any such ofler of mercy in the 
world of despair, the Bible contains no 
intimation, and he who goes to the 
eternal world unreconciled to God, 
perishes for ever. The moment when 
be crosses the line between time and 
eternity, he goes for ever beyond tha 
boundaries of hope. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FORASMUCH then as Christ 
hatb auflered for as in the 
flesh, arm yourselves likewise 



CHAPTER IV. 
AXA-kxn* ojr TBI CBAyrxm.^ 
This elMpt«r mtatet prlfidpaMy to 
th« iMifiMr III wirieh tboM to whom 
the spoitte wvoto ought to boar thoir 
iHafo, aad to ^bm oncottragements to a 
holy life notwi^lfth^ng their poMeca- 
tiona. He luA eommenoed the tabject 
-Iq the piieeediiig ehapter, and had re- 
hmd tlwni parlsouhirly to the eiample 
ef the Sftvtoar. Hb gveat eolicltude 
wai» that H 4hey mafkifi k ahkrald Mot 
be for Clime, eniil thel their enemies 
ahould not be sMe to bttfig my well- 
feanded acewatioii ageilMf them. Ke 
«wald have them piiie aftd harmleaa ; 
fntieat and submiasive ; faUhftil In the 
perlbrnaiMe of their duties, and eonli- 
ideatljr leoilnig forward to the time 
wfaev lii«7 ahooM be delivered. He 
eshorta them, therefore, to the follow- 
ing tUags; (a) To arm themselves 
With the aame mind that was in Christ; 
to consider that the past time of their 
lives was enongh for ^em to have 
weooght the will a^ the fleshy and that 
•ew it was their duty to be separate 
^om the wicked world, in whatever 
4tght the woriil m^ht regard their con- 
d«ci*«-remeaiberi»g that they who ca- 
lomniated tham miistso6n give account 
to God. vs. 1—4. (d) He reminds 
Aem that the end ef ell things was at 
hand, and that it became them to be 
sober, and watdi unto prayer, ver. 7. 
(c) He exhorts them to the exercise of 
■Hitaal love and boapitality — virtues 
eminently useful in a time of persecn- 
lion and afflietion. vs. 8, 9. {d) He 
exhorts them to a performance of every 
duty with seiioqsness of manner, and 
fdefity— ^whether it were in preaching, 
•rin dispensing alms to the poor and 
needy, vs. Id, 11. (e) He tells them 
net to think it strange tbnt they were 
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with thf stfiie mind:* ftir he* 
that halh suffered in the iiesh 
hath ceased from sin : 

a Ph. 3. 5. Mlo. 6.3,7. 



called to paas through iiery trials, ndr 
to soppose that any miosnal thing had 
happened to them ; reminds them that 
they ofrly partook of Gfarist's sufferings, 
and that k was to be regarded as a fh^ 
vour If any one sufl()red as a Christian ; 
and presses upon them the thought 
that they ought to be carrfnl Ihat none 
of them suffeied for crime, vs. 11^— 1€. 
(/) He remtnda them that the right- 
eous wootd be saved with difficulty, 
and that the wicked wouM certainly be 
destroyed ; and exhorts them, therefore, 
to commit the keeping of tbdr sdols to 
a foithftil Creator, vs. 18, 19. 

1. Fortumuch then m Christ hath 
tmfftrtdfor ua in thejksh. Since he 
as a man has died for us. Notes, db. 
ill. 1-8. The design was to set the 
suffering Redeemer before them as an 
example in their trials. IT Arm your^ 
teivea Hketvise with the same mind. 
That is, evidently, the same mind that 
he evinced--* readiness to suffer in th6 
cause of religion, a readiness to die as 
he had done, lliis readinesa to suffer 
and die, the apostle speaks of as oT" 
mour, and having this is represented 
as being armed. Armour is put on for 
offensive or defensive purposes in Wat; 
and the idea of the apostle here is, that 
that state of mind when we are ready 
to meet with persecution and trial, and 
when we are ready to die, will answer 
the purpose of armour in engaging in 
the conflicts and strifes which pertain 
to us as Christians, and especially in 
meeting with persecutions and trials. 
We are to put on the same fortitude 
which the Lord Jesus had, and thit 
will be the best defence against our 
foes, and the best security of victory. 
IT Far he that hath auffered in the 
flesh hath ceased from sin. Com p. 
Notes on Rom. vt. 7. To < suffer \% 
the flesh* is /o £fic. The expression hert 
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2 That • be no loi^^ Bhoiikl 
Jive th^ rest of his time ia the 

• SCO. 5. 15. »lOo.6.11. Tit. 3. 3. 



has a proverbial aspect, and seems to 
bave meant something lika this: < when 
a man is dead, he wUl sin no more ;' 
-referring of course to the present life. 
So if a Christian becomes dead in a 
'moral se ns e dead to this world, dead 
by being cractfied with Christ (see 
Notes on 6aU ii, 30) — he may be ez- 
.pecied to cease from sin* The reason- 
.ing is based on the idea that there is 
.such a union between Christ and the 
believer that his death on the cross «e- 
.eured the death of the believer to the 
world. Comp. 3 Tim. ii. 11. CoU it 
.20 ; iii. 3. 

2. That he no longer should Uve. 
That is, he has become, through the 
death of Christ, dead to th^ world and 
to the former things which influenced 
him, in order that he should hereafter 
live not to the lusts of the flesh. . See 
iNotes on 2 Cor. v. 15. IT TAc rest of 
hia litne in thejleeh. The remainder 
of the time that he is to continue in 
,the flesh ; that is, that he is to live on 
the earth. IT To the lusts of men. 
Such lusts as men commonly live for 
and indulge in. Some of these are enu- 
merated in the following verse. IT But 
to the will of God* In such a manner 
as God commands. The object of re- 
demption is to rescue us from being 
swayed by wicked lusts, and to bring 
us to be conformed wholly to the will 
of God. 

3. For the time past of our life may 
suffice us. * We have spent sufficient 
time in indulging ourselves, and fol- 
lowing our wicked propensities, and 
we should hereafter live in a difierent 
manner.' This does not mean that it 
was ever proper thus to live, but that, 
as we would say, < we have had enough 
of these thirgs ; we have tried them ; 
there is no reason why we should in- 
dulge in them any more.' An ezpres- 
sion quite similar to this occurs in Ho- 



flesh to the huka of men, bat to 
the wiM of Ood. 

3 For ^ the tine part of mur 



race — Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque 
bibisU. Tempus abire tibi est, etc 
fipis. it 213. IT To have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles, This does not 
mean to be subservient to their will, 
but to. have done what they willed to 
do ; that is, to livo as they did. That 
the Gentiles or heathen lived in the 
manner immediately specified, see de- 
monstrated in the Notes on Rom. i. 
21—32. IT When we walked in kuei' 
viousness. When we Untd in the itt- 
dulgence of corrupt pas8ion»— the woad 
ivalk being often used in the Seriptmw 
to denote the manner of life. On the 
word laedviousness, see Notes on Rom. 
ziii. 13. The apostle says loe, not as 
meaning that he himself had been ad* 
dieted to these viees, but as speaking 
of thofe who were Christiana in gene* 
ral. It is common to say that Ufe lived 
so and so, when speaking of a oollee- 
tion of perMMis, without meaning that 
each one was guilty of all the pnctioea 
enumerated. See Notes on I Thess. 
iv. 17, for a similar use of the word toe. 
The use of the word we in this place 
would show that the apostle did net 
mean to set himself up as better than 
they were, but was willing to be iden- 
tified with then. ^ Lueis. The i&. 
dulgence of unlawful dcsina^ Notes, 
Rom. i. 24. IT Excess ofwme. The 
word here used (otvo^MTta) occure no» 
where else in the New Testament. It 
properly means overflowing of wine 
(o&ofi wine, and fgivid, to overflow); 
then wine-drinking; drunkenness. That 
this was a common vice, need not be 
proved. Multitudes of those who be- 
came Christians had iwen dronkatda, 
for intemperance abounded in all the 
heathen world. Comp. I Cor. vL 9-^ 
11. It should not be inferred hen 
from the English translation, * excess 
of wine,' that wine is improper only 
when used te excess, or that the i 
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lilb may soflke 00 to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, 
when we walked in lascinous- 



nte me of wine m proper. Whatever 
mey be true on that peint, Aolhiiig ceo 
be determined in regeid to it from the 
nee of this word. The apoetle had hie 
eye on one thing-— on each a nee of 
wine aa led to intoxication; such ae 
they had indnlged in before their con- 
Tereion. About the impropriety of that, 
there eonM be no deobt. Whether 
any nee of wine by Ghrietiane or other 
peraons wai lawful, waa another qoee- 
tion. It should be added, moreover, 
that the phrase «eaMe*« of wine' does 
not precisely convey the meaning of the 
original. The word esfeeat would na^ 
Inrally imply aomething more than was 
needful ; or something beyond the pro* 
per limit or measure ; but no such idea 
ik in the original word. That refers 
merely to the abuttdanee of wine, with- 
out any referenee to the inquiry whether 
<liei% was more than was proper or not. 
Tindal renders it, eomewhat better, 
drunkennua. 80 Luther, TVimAenAetiy 
V ReoelHngi, Rendered rioting in 
Rom. xiii. 13. See Notes on that verse. 
Tha Greek word (xw^io;) occurs only 
here, and in Rom, xiii. 18, and Gal. v. 
%\, It means yh8#/»n^, revel g « a oa^ 
toosing or merry-mddng after supper, 
the guesto often sallying into the 
streets, and going through the city with 
torches, mosiCf and song* in honour 
of Baeehos,'* dec JioMiison, Lex, 
The word would apply to all such 
noisy and boisterous processions now-~ 
acenes -wholly inappropriate to the 
Christian. IT Banqueiinge. The word 
here used (itotof) occurs nowhere else 
In the New Testament It means 
properly drinking f an act of drink- 
ing f then a driniUng bout; drinking 
tf^her. The things forbidden by it 
is an aaeembiing together fir the pur ^^ 
pote of drinking. There is nothing 
in Uiis word referring to eatings or to 
banqueting, as the term Is now com- 
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vellings, banqaetings, and abc^ 
minable idolatriea : 



raonly employed. The idea in the 
passage is, that it is improper for Chris* 
tians to meet together for the purpose 
of drinking— as wine, toaats, dtc The 
prohibition would apply to all those 
aseemblages where this is understood 
to be the main olject It would forbid, 
therefore, an attendance on all these 
oelebrationa in which drinking toasta 
is understood to be an eesential part 
of the festivities, and all those where 
hilarity and joyfulness are sought to 
be produced by the intoxicating bowL 
Such are not proper places for Chris- 
tiana, ir^nif abominable idokUriee* 
lAienlly, unlawful idolatriee ; that ia, 
unlawful to the Jews, or forbidden by 
their laws. Then the expression aa 
used in the sense of wicked, impimu^ 
since what is unlawful is impious and 
wrong. That the vices here referred 
to were practised by the heathen world 
is well known. See Notes on Rom. 
i. 26-^1. That many who became 
Christians were guilty of them before 
their conversion, is clear from this pas- 
sage. The fact that ikey were thue 
converted shows the power of the goe- 
pel, and also that we should not de- 
spair- in regard to those who are in- 
dulging in these vices now. They 
seem indeed almost to be hopeleas, hat 
we should remember that many who 
became Christians when the gospel 
was first preached, as well as .since, 
were of this character. If they were 
reclaimed ; if thoee who had been ad- 
dieted to the gross and debasing vices 
referred to here, were brought into the 
kingdom of God, we should believe 
that thoee who are living in the same 
manner now may also be recovered. 
From the statement made in this verse 
that < the time past of our lives may 
tuffiee to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles,' we may remark that the 
aame may be said by all ChristiaBa gi 
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themflelvcf ; the rame thing in true of 
all who are IHng in tin. (1.) It is 
tme of all who aro Chriatiana, and 
they feel it, that they lived kmg enough 
in sin. (a) They made a lair trial — 
many of them with ample opportuni- 
ties; with abundant weaRh; with all 
that the fashionable world can ftnrnish ; 
with all that can be derived firom low 
and gross indalgenees. Many who 
are now Christians bad opportunities 
of lining in splendour and ease; many 
moved in gay and brilliant circles; 
many occupied stations of influence, 
or bad brilliant prospects of distinction 
many gtve indulgence to gross propen- 
sities ; many were the companions of 
the vile and the abandoned. Those 
who are now Christians, take the 
diurch at Iprge, have had ample opper- 
lunity of making the fuUest trial of 
what sin and the world can ftiraish. 
(If) They all feel that the past is enough 
tor this manner of living* It is < suffi- 
cient' to satisfy them th«t the worid 
^annot furnish Whtt th« soul demands. 
They need a better portion ; and they 
can now see that theie is no reason 
wliy they should desire to continue the 
experiment in regard to what the worid 
CAn furnish. On that unwise and 
wicked experiment they have expended 
time enough ; and satisfied with that, 
they desine to return to it no more. 
(S.) The sdme tMng is true of the 
wicked— of all who are living lor the 
worM. The time past tJunM be re- 
garded as sufficient to make an experi- 
ment in sinliil indulgences ; for (a) the 
experiment has been made by millions 
before them, and haa alwaya fiiiled; 
and they can hope to find in sin only 
what has altrays bean found, disap- 
pointment, mortification, and deqiair; 
{b) thtjf have made m sofllcient expe- 
riment They have nover found in 
those indulgenOM what Ihey flattered 
themselves they would fiml, and they I 
heve seen enongh to satisfy thm that 
what the immortal soul needs can never I 



be obtained there, (c) They have spent 
siiffiHent time in this hopeless experi- 
ment. Life is short Man has no^ 
tinatfiwaalB. He m^ aeon dio—and 
at whatever period of life any ene may 
be who is Kving in ain, we may say to 
him that he haa alr ead y wasted enough 
of lifo 4 ha haa thrown avtay onou^ 
Of prolNrtbn in a froiileas attempt in 
find happinees where it can never ba 
found. For any purpoae whatever for 
which any one could e%er s n ppoee it 
to be dsafarable to livo in sio» the past 
should anffiee^ But w^ ahould il 
ever be deemed deainbto«taU1 Th# 
Ihiita of sin an alvajpe diaippoiHtnent» 
tears, death, despair. 

4. Wkemn thep ikmk U tirangfi. 
In raapeet to which viese» they whn: 
weie onee your paitnan and acoon^- 
plioes now think it itemngo that yoi& 
no longer unitiB wjth theok They da 
not understand the iwnmns why you, 
have left thenu Thcgr Mgard you an 
abandoning a eowrse of lifo which haa 
aaeh to attract and to nakn Ufo meRy^ 
for a severe and ghwmy anpefatition. 
This is a true account of the foeliaipi 
whieh the people of the wovld havf 
wbto their companion* and firienda 
leave them and beeome Qhoatiana. H 
is lo them aatransa.and nnaoaountajbki 
thing, that they gam «p the plaasuma 
of the world for a oouiaa of }^ which 
to them aeeoM to pcomiie any thi^ 
but happioMS. Even the hindrad of 
the Saviour vsgarded him aa ««besidf 
hioueir' (Mark iU. »1), and Festus 
supposed that Paul vraa mad. Acta 
xxvi 34. Tham ia almast nothing 
whioh the psofda «f the world ao little 
eoo^prehOnd aa the leasops which in« 
flnenoe those with ample means of 
vrorldly aQjey^sient to leave the circlea 
of gayety and vay tty, and tp give them* 
selves to the aerious employments of 

igion. The epithets of fool, enthu- 
siast, fonatic, an lernia which frequent- 
ly occur lo tfie heart to denote this, if 
they are not always allowed to aieapa 
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same excess of riot, speaking 
evil'of^otir 



from the lips. Thd redanns why they 
esteem this so strangv, are something 
like the following: (I.) Tfa^ do not 
appreciate the motivet ^kh infloenoe 
those whd lesive them. Th^ feet that 
it is proper td eiyoy l^e World, and to 
make life cheerful, illid they Ho not 
understand what it H to act under a 
deep sens^ of re^onsibiTity to God, 
and with refe^rbrice to ,^rnity. They 
five for themselvei^ They s««K happi- 
ness as the end and aim of life. They 
have never been a'ccnstonied to direct 
the mind onward to an<yflier World, and 
to the account which thcr^ itiOst sooti 
render at the bar of God. Unaecos- 
tomed to act from any higher motives 
than those Which pertaf A to' the present 
world, they cannot apprecisfte' the con- 
duct of tb6se who be^ii to live ahd a(jt 
for eternity. (2.) They do not yet see 
the guilt and fofly of sinfut pfeasuras. 
They are' not convinced of the deiep 
sinfulnesi of the human touf, and they 
think it strange thai Men ^ould 
abandon a course of Mte Whfeh ^iBiems 
to them so innocent! They do riot see 
why those who haVid been so lorig aio 
customed to these indulgences should 
have changed their ojpfnions, and why 
they now regard thd'se things as' sinful 
which they once coniJidered to be birm- 
less. (3.) They do hoi see the force 
of the argument for religion. Not har- 
ing the views of the unspeakable im- 
portance of religious truth and duty 
which Christians now have, they won- 
der that they should break off from the 
course of life which they formerly pur- 
sued, and separate from the mass of 
iheir fellow-menf. Hen6e, they some- 
times regard the cohduct of Christians 
as amiabk weakness; sdiiAetimes as 
superstition; sometimes a^ sheer folly; 
sometimes as madness ; and sometimes 
as sourness and misanthropy. In all 
respects they esteem it strange* 
19 
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'* LtoiM and beasts of savsM naaw 
PMt on the nature of the lamb, 
While the wide world esteems H strange, 
Gaze, and admire, and hate the ctaaage." 

i That ye run not with them. There 
may be a^n allusion here to tbe well- 
known orgies of Bacchus, in which his 
votarfBS ran aa if eicited by the furiesp. 
and were urged on as if transported 
with madness. See Ovid Metam., iii. 
529, thus translated by Addison : 

** F'or Aow, through prostrate Oreece, young 
Baoclius rode, 
Whilst howling matrons celebrate the god; 
AH ranks and sexes to his «nnM ran^ 
To mingle in the pomp and fill the train.* 

The Ungoage, however, will well de- 
scribe! revela of any sort, and at any 
period of Uie world. V To the tame 
excess cf riot. The word rendered 
eafceiss (ii^xvaif) means properly a 
pouring oiit, an d^fudon; and the 
idea here is, that all the sources and 
form's of riot and disorder were poured 
out together. There was no withhold- 
ing, no restraint The most Unlinfiited 
indulgence was given to the pimsione. 
This was the case i6 the disdfder re- 
ferred to among the andenta, as it i* 
the case now in scenes of midnight 
revelry. On the meaning of the Word 
riot, see Notes on Eph. v. 18. Titus 
i. 6. H Speaking evil of you. Greek, 
blaspheming. Notes, Matt ix. 3, The 
meaning here is, that they used harsh 
and reproachful epithets of those who 
would not unite with them in their re- 
velry. They called thekn foob, fana- 
tics, hypocrites, 6lc Thd idea is not 
that they blasphemed God, or that they 
charged Christians with crime, but 
that they used language fitted to injure 
the feelings, the character, the repu- 
tation of those who would no longer 
unite with them in the ways of vice 
and folly. 

6. Who shall give account. That 
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him that is readj to judge the 
quick and the dead. 



i», they shall not do this with impuoity. 
They are guilty in this of a great wrong, 
an<] they must answer for it to God. 
f T%ai is ready to judge. That is, 
< who is prepared to jadge' (-rf hoCfu^ 
Hx'jvt'')' ®^ ^^® phrase osed in Acts 
xxi. 13 : « J am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem." 
2 Cor. zii. 14 : « The third time I am 
teady to come to you." Compare the 
word ready (ttoifiO() in Matt xzii. 4, 
8; zxiv. 44; xzv. 10. Luke xii. 40; 
xxiL 33. 1 Pet i. 5. The meaning 
is, not that he was about to do it, or 
that the day of judgment was near at 
hand, — ^whatever the apostle may have 
supposed to be true on that point,— but 
that he wm prepared iot it; all the ar- 
rangements were made with reference 
to it ; there was nothing to hinder it 
IT To judge the quick and the dead. 
The timng and the dead ; that is, those 
who shall be alive when he comes, 
and those in their graves. This is 
a common phrase to denote all who 
shall be brought before the bar of God 
Ibr judgment! See Notes on AcU x. 
4a. 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
The meaning in this connection seems 
to be, that they abould bear their trials, 
and the opposition which they would 
meet with, patiently, not feeling that 
they were forgotten, nor attempting to 
avenge themselves ; for the Lord would 
vindicate them when he should come 
to judgment, and call those who had 
injured them to an account for all the 
wrongs which they bad done to the 
children of God. 

6. For, for thu cause. The expres- 
«on, < For, for this cause,' refers to an 
end to be reached, or an object to be 
gained, or a reama why any thing re- 
ferred to is done. The end or reason 
why the thing referred to hero, to wit, 
that <the gospel was preached to the 
dead,' was done, is sUted in the subse- 
quent part of the verse to have been 



6 For, for this cause was the 
gospel preached also to them' 



< that they might be judged,' &c. It 
was with reference to this, or in order' 
that this might be, that the gospel was 
preached to them. IT That the gotpel 
wa$ preadked to the dead. Many, as 
Doddridge, Whitby, and others, under- 
stand this of those who are spiritually 
dead, that is, the Gentiles, and suppose 
that the object for which this was done 
was that «« they might be brought to 
such a state of hie as their carnal neigh- 
bours will look upon as a kind of con- 
demnation and death." — Doddridge. 
Others have supposed that it refers to 
those who had suffered martyrdom in 
the cause of Christianity ; others, that 
it refers to the sinners of the old world 
(Sawin), expressing a hope that some 
of them might be saved ; and others, 
that it means that the Saviour went 
down and preached to those who are 
dead, in accordance with one of the 
interpretations given of ch. iii. 19. It 
seems to me that the most natural and 
obvious interpretation is, to refer it to 
those who were then dead, to whom the 
gospel had been preached when living, 
and who had become true Christians. 
This is the interpretation proposed by 
Wetstein, RosenmuUer, Bloomfield, 
and others. In support of this it may 
be said, (1.) That this is the natural 
and obvious meaning of the word dead^ 
which should be understood literally, 
unless there is some good reason in the 
connection for departing from the com- 
mon meaning of the word. (2.) The 
apostle had just used the word m that 
sense in the previous verse. (3.) This 
will suit the connection, and accord 
with the design of the apostle. He 
was addressing those who were suffer- 
ing persecution. It was natural, in 
such a connection, to refer to those 
who had died in the faith, and to show, 
for their encouragement, that though 
they had been put to death, yet they 
still lived to God. He therefore says» 
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that are dead, that they might 
be judged ** according to men in 



a Mat. 34. 9. 



that the design in publiabiog the gos- 
pel to them was, that though they 
might be judged bj men in the usual 
manner, and put to death, yet that in 
respect to their higher and nobler na- 
ture, the 9piri4, they might live unto 
God. It was not uncoramon nor un- 
natural for the apostles, in writing to 
those who were suffering persecution, 
to refer to those who had been removed 
by death, and to make their condition 
and example an argument for fidelity 
and perseverance. Gomp. 1 Thess. iv. 
13. Rev. xiv. 13. IT That they might 
be judged according to men in the 
flesh. That U^eofar a» men are con* 
eemed (xata Of^purtous), or in respect 
to the treatment which they received 
from men in the flesh, they were judged 
and condemned; in respect to God, 
and the treatment which they received 
Drom him (xata ^sw)* they would live 
in spirit. Men judged them severely, 
and put them to death for their reli- 
gion ; God gave them lifo, and saved 
them. By the one they were con- 
demped in the flesh-^so far aa pain, 
and sorrow, and death could be inflicted 
on the body ; by the other they were 
made to live in spirit — to be his, to live 
With him. The word judged here, I 
•appose^ therefore, to refer to a sentence 
pMsed on them for their religion, con- 
signing them to death. for it There 
is a fhxrtiele in the original (juv — in- 
deed) which has not been retained in 
the common trapslation, but which is 
quite important to the sense: <tbat 
they might indud be judged in the 
flesh, but live,' Ac The direct object 
or design of preaching the gospel to 
.them was not that they might be con- 
demned and put to death by man, but 
this V9M indeed or in fact one of the 
reenlts in the way to a higher object. 
1 But Uve according to God, In re- 
spoel to God, or so fer as he was con- 
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the flesh, hut live * according to 
God in the spirit. 

ft Re. 14. 13. 



cerned. By him they would not be 
condemned. By him they would be 
made to live — to have the true life. 
The gospel was preached to them in 
order that so far as God is concerned ; 
so far as their relation to him was con- 
cerned ; so far as he would deal with 
them, they might live. The word live 
here seems to refer to the whole Ufe 
that was the consequence of their being 
brought under the power of the gospel : 
(a) that they might have spiritual life 
imparted to them ; (6) that they might 
live a life of holiness in this world; 
(e) that they might Jive hereafter in 
the world to come. In one respect, 
ami so far as men were concerned, 
their embracing the gospel was followed 
by death; in another respect, and so 
far as God was concerned, it was fol- 
lowed by life. The value and perma- 
nence of the latter, as contrasted with the 
former, seems to have been the thought 
in the mind of the apostle in encourag- 
ing those tt> whom he wrote to exercise 
patience in their trials, and to show fide- 
lity in the service of their Master. % In 
the spirit. In their souls, as contrasted 
with their body. In respect to that — 
to the flesh — they were put to to death ; 
in respect to their souls — their higher 
natures — they were made truly to live. 
The argument, then, in this verse is, 
that in the trials which we endure on 
account of religion, we should remem- 
ber the example of those who have 
suffered for it, and should remember 
why the gospel was preached to them. 
It was in a subordinate sense, indeed, 
that they might glorify God by a marw 
tyr's death ; but in a higher sense, that 
in this world and the next they might 
truly live. The flesh might suffer in 
consequence of their embracing the 
gospel that was preached to them, but 
the soul would live. Animated by 
their example, we should be willing to 
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7 Ifet the end * of ail ^nfEi 

a Ja. 5. 8, 9. b iM. 31. 30; 
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kit band : be ye tHer^ie aolMf ^ 
and watck * omo prefer. 



suffer in the flesh, if we imy for ever 
five with Godf. 

7. J9uf Me M(f 0/ aM (kings vs dt 
hand. Thiff declaratidll is also eti- 
denfty desijg^ned to support and en«* 
eduragiBf them in their trials, and to ex- 
dte them to lead a holy Hfe, by th« 
asstirancd that the end of all ^ings 
was di'ttwing nigh. Thia phrase * the 
end of alt things^ wouTd natttnilly te^ 
to the end of the world ; the winding 
up of humatt aflkirs. It is' not abso- 
latety certfliii, hbweter; thai the apostle 
nsed it here in this sense. It might 
meetii th«t so fitr €» fkey were con- 
temed, or in rtsped to them, th« end 
of all things drew n^r. Death is to 
«seh one the end of all thingil here 
!m!ow; the effdiof hfs" pt«na and of his 
interest in aff tRat pertains to stibla* 
nary afliiirt. ETvibn if thtf phrase did 
origfnfally and properly refer to the end 
of the world, it is probable that it 
would soon come to denote tfa«f end of 
life in relation iB the affii^ of each iri« 
dividual, since, If it was belieip^ that 
the end of the world was near, it must 
consequently be believedf' that the ter- 
mination of the earthly career of each 
one also drew near to a dose. It is 
possible that the latter signification may 
hate come ultimatfely to pred<»ininatei 
and that Peter H^ay haviB used it in 
this sense without referring to the other. 
Comp. Notes on 3 Pet. iii. 8 — 14, for 
his views on this subject See also 
Notes OR Rom. xiii. 11,12. The word 
rendered * is at hand' (^yyurs) may re- 
fer either to proximity dpktee at time, 
ttnd it always denotes that theplaod or 
th^ tim« referred to was ndt far off. In 
the fenner sense, as referring to neftr- 
nese, of phetj see Matt* ifxi. 1. Mark 
xl. 1. Luke yii. 13 ; xv. 25 ; xviii. 95, 
40 ; xix. 89, 87, 41 ; xxiv. 15. Acts 
ix. 8; X. 9; xxi. 33; in the latter 
sense, as referring to time 9» being near, 
se»M«ttiiu. 2; iir.l7; x.7i xxi. 94; 



xxvi< 45. Mark i. 15. Luke xxi. 20, 
28. At^ vii. 17. Bom. XiH. 12; Heb. 
X. 26. 1 Pet. IT. 7. The idea as sip* 
piled to time, or fc» dm oppHiaM^ 
eifenti H undoubtedly thM it iscAwi h^ ; 
H is nor/or €^; it ufiU soon eeew. If 
this refers to the «jid of the worlds it 
would mean that it wdis sooil to ooeer ; 
if to diiath, that fttis w«s iln •veni 
which could not be fer dtstaitV; |MN 
haps an «ir«nt that wkb to be huitmiedr 
by thistr trials. Tho feet that it iit 
such language «9 wd n<y# niitarilly 
addrMM to men, saying fhaH itf Mbpeel 
to theiA ( Hie end of all Ikin^ is at 
hahd,' BheWB that it csiftfidt bef demoii- 
stntted that Pelier did not wfeit in tfa« 
saiite s^se, ami esoaeqmntfy fhtft it 
etUkn&t h6 i»rO¥ed th«t h« ikkeatit td 
tettch that the end tff th« i««rfd ^tmn 
thten sooh to oeeun If Be ffe tJHetefine 
sobet, SeriOua; tifdtightfirt; coiliietir- 
ava* Let a fe«f of so mueh \mptk\MXim 
mtfll« »' flf6lemfl- iiii|lr«itti«n M yont 
ilttllid, aiid prJMinhACi' yoti feott ftf^fontyy 
le«4ty, and vanity. 8e« &« word ex*^ 
plained in the Not«# oH 1 Tim. itf. 2. 
% And iveUeh unto prayet. Be VafAt" 
ing out for th^ etod df alltaiiitgs in such 
a manner as to l^ad ycKi to eittbnCbiB att 
pifp^ opiportoiRties fer |irftyc¥. Comf!. 
Nocaa on Matt; xxviw 39^ 4l . The #t»rid 
Mmdei«d te^M' means to b0 sbbflTj twto^ 
peiHt^i aibstineMty espeddiy in reapec* 
t* wine ; th««i WiiCehiul, dMuafs^t^ 
The ia»|^nMit truHl, ttiten, tatfght by 
this ptaiBsagei isi that the neetr Offprimek 
of ike end of ati lA£n^ sAtmlflf m^t 
us seritms and prcf^eifk^ h'thtsend 
m^y be regarded as approadilng. This 
is truo (1.) cf all things ; of the «»uid- 
itigup of the afiairs of this world; It 
is' cbnstantly drawing nearer and mmtM, 
and no one catt' teH how sooft it wtK 
occur. The period is wisely hiddtoft 
from the knowledge of all men (See 
Matt xxiv. 35. Acts. i. 7), aillong other 
reasotts^in order that w«f iday bt alway* 



8 And afaiQve flU thiofs have fetrei^oiwrity 



ready. No man can tell certainly at 
what time it will come ; no man can 
4«moiistrate t^at it may »<»/ come at 
i^y mQin««»^ Everywhere in the Scrip- 
ton^ U is r^iK(M#illed ith«t it will Qome 
at aa Qtie^pefidMi hpiir, m « Itibief in i\^ 
nigbk, «q4 wImio ili^ imttB of ipen «b»U 
b9 sl««B^riDg jo ial«i liecuiiity* Matt 
z^iv. 37r*^, 42, 49. } Vm^ ▼• % 
laike lULi. i34. .(2.) Jt is owf in ireJUH 
tion 49 isMtft <koe «f uiu Tbe ^ fif 
oar 4««Mk «a4M»9/ Ih f^t iloMMii <t 
i^y M veiy «i4itr* Tb« vn^igr m^t 
tkiog ibait ve fliajr iMve to dp» imy ^ 
to 2i9 d9SiQ ^nd dM* 11^ It is prop^ 
that ««cli.» setmefs «if llie #q^ ^f all 
tbiogs showia IfiMi us to l>e Mtrioofl, aixi 
to proy. (Jt») To A(P mkmt fer(fl) 
t^9 «d4 of la^ tbipgd, ia r«gan(i to lis, 
III « most .iiapo)!«M»t fffiej»t» It otosss 
oiir pvotKaton. It fisspi our ^AmuiM' 
It seals up oar destiny. Jx IMktP #11 
o^er op)w«cd in ^stiariMstprMMliiiooiw.an- 
ehangeptble. ,^^) We mb m ipadft i||» 
to tw Mfioas 10 view of su<^ evAlM* 
God hsfl #0 ffHifftiiiirtffd tiio wipd itluit 
vriiea wo l«ii» proportjjr, liiollb, or 
Driends ; wbea w<» iool( into » ^cavs, or 
itfe btaet with 4M«flr«« wlwii i^o ore 
in the rooea of tbo ^ying or tho d«ad, 
wo •» lerioiAi aad :l4»oiightAil* U is 
«mnftiiH»l i9o4 to he 00. lisvity Md 
jTiivQlity od sUNdi 09(pw»Q«s ore «s oon- 
tmry to aU the £iwr ftvd better feetiogs 
of oor ffotaio Hi they !Btie to the pro- 
flsp*! rfif iho Bihio. (4:) Ther« «m M2r 
tffntlo^cs ia eenottiuiefs of mad. & 
opfibles jin^ tako butter yiows of Ibto^s. 
See)* m 2> i9« A ca\m» oober, aedot e 
.miod is the Mt lor g eootemplatfon of 
Aruth, end for kiokliig «l things 00 they 
ere. (2.) 7b £e uHKtchfi*l unto praywt 
(«) mea naturally pray when tk<iy sop- 
.pose that the end of aU things is com- 
ing. Ao earthquake induces tbom to 
pray. An eclipaot or any other sup- 
posed prodigy, leads men to pray If 
thfy sappaaa tho end of the worid is 
illMriilg muh A jhipwieckt or fogr 
19* 
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Other sudden danger, leads them to 
pray. Ps. cvii. 28. So men ofWn pray 
in sickness who have never prayed in 
days of health, (fi) It w proper to do 
it. Deoth is an impoitont evMit, and in 
aOtidpolaoa of such an esoBt wesboold 
pmy. Who can help OS then but God 9 
Who can eondnct as threap the dark 
valley hot ho? Who c«b save ws 
omidst the wiecks and snins of tlie 
ivsnebotbe! Who ce 



onr iean, and nakcns «aka amidst the 
conviUsioiis of dissolving nadani, but 
God f As that osant, thorafeM, may 
come upon us at any hoar, it sboold 
lead us to oeoslant prayec, and ikm 
mcNw so haeanse isAefi it eomes we SMqr 
he 10 no stale of mind to pnay. Tiie 
posture in whicb wo shoald ftel that it 
wqbU km most appropriate that ikm 
mwfMwignr of death ohoaU find as, 
wsnld hs that of piaysr. 

%, 4»datmttUltking». More than 
all thiaga else. ^ HanefinvaiU cboriiy 
among yoamo^ves. Warm, ardent ibee 
Aowaids oaeh other. Oa the natum of 
thaniy^ sse Nolss on 1 Cor. ziiL 1. 
The word cendeied feneutt means ftO" 
peily easknde4; then intent, earnest, 
fervent IT For dumiy thaU cover the 
muUiiude of tint. Lows to another 
shall ae cover orliide a great many iai» 
peRfiMStions in him that you will net 
notiee them. This passage is quoted 
feom Paev. x. IS. <« Love coveretb aM 
aioa.'^ For the ivuA of it wo have 
only ito apfMd to the ezperieaoe of 
eirery one. (o) True love to anothar 
makes as kind to his imperfeotbns, 
oharitaUe towards his ^oUs, and often 
bliad open to the exietanee of faaUa. 
We umld fio« eae the impeilactions of 
those wbom wo love, and our attach- 
meat for what we esteem their real ex- 
cellencies, makes us insensible to their 
errors, (h) If we love them we are 
ready to cover over their fanlta, even 
those which we may see in them. Of 
leva the CkiriiliM poet sayax 
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for • charity sbtll * cover the mul- 
titude of sins. 

a 1 Co. 13. 7. » or, toilL b He. 13. 2, 16. 

Tfi gentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compaseionate or blind. 

The passage before as is not the same 
in signification as that in James v. 20, 
< he which converteth the sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a multitude 
of sins.' See Notes on that passage. 
That passage means that by the conver- 
9um of another the sins of bim who 
is converted shall be coveied over, or 
not brought to judgment for condem- 
nation; that is, they shall be covered 
over so far as God is concerned :•— ^tbis 
passage means that under the influence 
of love, the sins of another shall be 
covered over so fiur as im are concerned; 
th^t is, they shall be unobserved or 
forgiven. The language here used dees 
not mean, as the Romanists maintain, 
that « charity shall procure us pardon 
for a multitude of sins ;' for, besides 
that such a doctrine is contrary to the 
uniform teachings of the Scriptures 
elsewhere, it is a departure from the 
obvious meaning of the passage. The 
Muhfeet on which the apostle is treat- 
ing is the advantage of hve in our 
conduct towards others, and this he 
enforces by saying that it will make us 
kind to their imperfections, and lead us 
to overlook their faults. It is nowhere 
taught in the Scriptures that our 
« charity' to others will be waaionemeni 
or expiaiien for our own ofifenees. If 
it coukl be so, the atonement made by 
Christ would have been unuecessary. 
liove, however, is of inestimable value 
an the treatment of others ; and imper- 
fect as we are, and liable to go astray, 
we all have occasion to cast ourselves 
on the charity of our brethren, and to 
avail ourselves much and often of that 
<love which covers over a muUUude 
of sins.' 

9. V»e hotpUaUty one to another. 
On the duty of hoiqpitaUtj, see Notes 



9 Use faospltriity ^ oae to an- 
other, without grudging. 

10 As every man hath received 



on Rom. xii. 13. Ueb. xiii. 2. ITWt/A- 
out grw^ng. Gr., 'witbont mur- 
murs f that is, without complaining 
of the hardship of doing it; of the 
time, and expense, and trouble required 
in doing it. llie idea of grudging^ 
in the common sense of that word, that 
is, of doing it unmUinghft or regret- 
ting the expense, and considering it as 
illy-bestowed, or as not producing an 
equivalent of any kind, is not exactly 
the idea here. It- is that we ate to do 
it without murmuring or complaining. 
It greatly enhances the value of hos- 
pitality, that it be done on our part with 
entire cheerfulness. One of the duties 
involved in it is to make a guest 
happy; and this can be done in no 
other way than by showing him that 
he is welcome. 

10. ift< every man hath received the 
gift. The word rendered ike gift 
(X0i>uSf*Bk)t in the Greek, without the 
article, means endowment of any kind, 
but especially that conferred by the 
Holy Spirit. Here it seems to refer lo 
every kind of endowment by which wtt 
can do good to others ; espeeiaUy every 
kind of qualification furnished by reli- 
gion by which we can help others. It 
does not refer here particularly to the 
ministry of the word-— though it is ap- 
plicable to that, and includes that*--biit 
to all the gifts and graces by which we 
can oontribnte to the welfare of others. 
All this is regarded as a gift, or cAo- 
rttma, of God. It is not owing to 
ourselves, but is to be traced to him. 
See the word explained in the Notes 
on 1 Tim. iv. 14. V Even so minieter 
the same one to another. In any thing 
by which you can benefit another. 
Regard what you have and they have 
not as a gift bestowed upon you by 
God for tfa» common g«>od, and be 
ready to inqiart it as the wants of others 
rehire. Th« wofd mmisUr hen 
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* the gifl, even so rotniflter the 
same one to another, as good 
stewards * of the manifold grace 
of God. 

11 If any man speak, kt him 
speak as the oracles of God ; if 

« Ro. 13. e^ * La. IS. 4B. 



(8(Odeot«iWs() wottid refer to any kind 
of ministering, whether liy coonael, by 
ndTice, by the supply of the wente of 
the poor, or by preaching. It hai here 
no reference to any one of theie ezelu- 
■ively, but means that in whatever God 
has favoured us more than others, we 
riioald be ready to nUnUttr (o their 
wants. See 2 Tim. L 18. 2 Cor. Ui. 3; 
viiu 19, 20. IT Ab good stewards. Re- 
garding yonrseWee as the mere sUwards 
of God ; that is, as appointed by him 
to do this work for htm, and entrusted 
by him with what is needful to benefit 
others. He intends to do them good, 
but he means to do it through your in- 
strumentality, and has entrusted to you 
as a steward what he designed to con- 
fer on them. This is the true idea, 
in respect to any special endowments 
of talent, property, or grace, which 
we may have received from God. 
Comp. Notes on I Cor. iv. I, 2. Luke 
zvi. I, 2, 8. 11 Of the manifoid grace 
of God. The grace or favour of God 
evinced in many ways, or by a variety 
of gifts. His favoun are not corn- 
lined to one single thing; as, for ex- 
ample, to talent for doing good by 
preaching, but are extended to a great 
many things by which we may do good 
to others-influence, property, reputa- 
tion, wisdom, experience. All these 
are to be regarded as his gifts ; all to be 
employed in doing good to othen as we 
have opportunity. 

11. JjT ani/ man speak. As a 
preacher, referring here particularly to 
tha office of the ministry. IT Let him 
speak as the oracles of God. As tho 
oracles of God speak ; to wit. in accord- 
ance with the truth which God has re- 



aoy man minister, M Um (h it 

as of the ability which God giv- 
eth : that God in all " things may 
be glorified through Jesus Christ ; 
to 'whom be praise and domi- 
nion for ever and ever. Amen 



e 1 Co. M). 31. 
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vealed, and with an impressive sense 
of the responsibility of delivering a 
message from Him. The word ren- 
dered oracles (]ioyior)f means properly 
something spoken or uttered; then 
any thing uttered by God a divine 
communication; a revelation. See 
Notes on Rom. iii. 2. Heb. v. 12. See 
the general duty here inculcated, illus- 
trated at length in the Notes on Rom* 
xii. 6—8. The passage here has a 
strong resembbmoe to the one in 
Romans. \ If any man minister 
(UasBOsii)' This may refer either, so 
iar as the toon^ is concerned, to tho 
office of a deacon, or to any service 
which one renders to another. See 
ver. 10. The word commonly refers 
to service in generel ; to attendance on 
another, or to aid rendered to another ; 
to the distribution of alms, dec It 
seems probable that the word here does 
not refer to the office of a deacon as 
such, because the peculiarity of that 
office was to take charge of the poor 
of the church, and of the funds pro- 
vided for them (see Acts vi. 2, 3) ; but 
the apostle here says that they to whom 
he referred should * minister as of tho 
ability which God giveih* which seems 
to imply that it was rather to distribute 
what was their own, than what was 
committed to them by the church. 
The word may refer to any aid which 
we render to others in the church, 
as distributing alms, attending on the 
sick, dec. Comp. Notes on Rom. xii. 
7, 8. IT A9 of the ability which God 
giveth. In regard to property, talent, 
strength, influence, dec. This is the 
limit of all obligation. No one is 
bound to go beyond his ability ; every 
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Uiiak ii not 

strange concerning the fiory '^ 
trial which is to try yon, as 
though some strange thing bap- 
penel unto you : 

13 But rejoice, ^ inascoucb ^ 

alCo.3.13. »4«.l.^ 



one is required to com« up to it. Conp. 
Mark xiv. 8. Lake xm 10* V TTiat 
God in aU things may be gkarj^etL 
That he may be honoured ; to wit, by 
OUT doing ail the good we can to others, 
and thus showing the power of his re- 
ligion. See Notes on 1 Cor. x. 31. 
Y Through Jenu Christ, That is, as 
Ihe medium through whom all those 
holy influences come by ^hich God is 
honoured. 1 To whom* That is, to 
(rod, for he is the main subject of the 
sentence. The apoetie says that in all 
things he is to he glorified by us, upd 
then adds in this doxology that he is 
worthy to be thus honoured. Gomp. 
Rev. i. 6. Notes on S Tim. iv. 18. 
Many, however, suppose that the re&r- 
ence here is to the Son of God. That 
it would be true of him, and appro- 
priate, see Notes on Rom. ix. 6. 

l2. Beloved, think it not sf range* 
Do not consider it as any thing which 
you had no reason to expect ; as any 
thing which may not happen to others 
«|80. 1 Concerning the fiery trial 
fohich is to try you. Referring, doubt- 
less, to some severe persecution which 
was then impending. We have not 
tiie means of determining precisely 
what this was. The word rendered 
fiery trial {ttvfttacm) occurs only here 
and in Rev. x^iii* 1>> 18; in both of 
which latter places it is rendered intm- 
mg. It means properly a being on 
fire,burmngfeonfiagration/ and then 
any severe trial. It cannot be de- 
monstrated from this word that they 
were literally to suffer by fire, but it 
is clear that some heavy calamity was 
before them. IF As though some strange 
thing happened unio you* Somiething 



ye iir^ ptf^akcura of Christ's su& 
ferings; that, when ' his glory 
shall be revealed, ye n)ay be glad 
also with exceeding joy. 

14 If ** ye be reproached for 
the a^ne of Christ, happy are 

c»Ti.3.;iS. 4])iat.5.U. 



som^Miiog which ^lid pot 
occur to .others. 

13. But r^oiUi ina§piueh <v ye are 
partakers of Chri^'0 offerings. That 
is, sufferings of the ^apie kif»d that he 
endured, and inflijCted for i)xe same 
reasona. Cowp. Col. i. 24. Jf^^ic^ i. ^* 
Notes on MaM- ¥• I.S* The meaninjif 
here is, that they werp t9 regard it as fi 
mattejr of .rej<»ci|ig tht^ they yien iden- 
tified with Chri^ even in sufieriojg. 
See this sentiment illustrated at length 
i& the JSo^ qu Phil. iii. 10. IT That 
when his giciry i^ba^l be revealed. At 
the dajT f4 judgmeqt, 3ee Notes on 
MaU, xxiy. 30. IT Ye may be glad 
also wUh emefifding joy* Beinjg ad- 
mitted to tl^e reward^ which be will 
then confer on his people. Comp. 1 
Thess. ii. 19. Every gopd a)|in will 
have joy when, imqoediately at death| 
he is received ipto the presence of his 
Saviour; buthi# joy yrill be complete 
only when, in the presfpnce of assembled 
worlds, he ihfbU bea|r the sentence wbicli 
shall cQn^rm hijii) in happines^s fot 
ever. 

I i. If ye bfi reprtmM for the 
name of Ghrif^, happy we ye. That 
is, in his c^iifle, 4;^r on hi? i^pcpunt See 
Notes o(i j^sO^ ?r. |.lf The sense of 
the word hf^if here is j^ s^mp as 
blessed in M»tf. <Y. 3, 4, S, 4^- I* 
means th,^ .they w/^ice Ip regard their 
condition or Ipt as a blessed onp ; .not 
that they would lind personal and posi> 
tive enjoyment on being reproached 
and vilified. It would be a blessed 
condition because it would be like that 
of their Saviour ; would show that they 
were his friends; would be accompa- 
nied with riQ^ ffpiritual influepces |n 
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ye; for the apmi of glory aod 
of God roaieih vpoo you: on 
their part he is evil spoken of, 
but on your part he is glorified. 
15 But let none of you suflfer 



tbe pr««eiii world ; snd would be fol- 
low^ by ^ revards of heafwi. T F&r 
ike tjnnt of ghry mnd of God rmieik 
upoB you, Tko givwBm «nd divine 
Bfmu TIm* if 09 dttriH thai them k 
rvfiBfeaot Mm to the H«ly Spiiit, and 
the meanuig ie, that thc^y might expect 
that that Spiiit wodd ml upoa them, 
or abide with th^m if they weie penei> 
eQted for tbe canw td Chriat Thera 
isay be aone aUmm haret in die iaa* 
giia8e,.to iJm Ihct that the Spirit of God 
desceoded and abode oa the Savumr at 
hie hafntiam (J<4ui i. 83} ; and, in like 
maqaer, they BMcbA hope to have the 
aaoM Spirit leatiag an thaak The ea. 
■eoM idea i«, that, if thoy ware catted 
to aalfer in thli caoM of the Redeemer, 
th^ wooid Mil ba left or fonakeo* 
They oiight hopo that God wonld im. 
p«rt hk Spicit lo tfMMH in proportion to 
their aolleriAga im behalf of leligieo, 
md that tb^ WMild hoae aognanted 

and thia ia the aacret «eaaoii why thegF 
ate ao avatabiod mi thai' triala. llieir 
peK9eQ«tioiia are oMule the reaam of a 
moch mare aopiaaa efiMon of the 
l^rit on (heir aonla. The aave prin. 
cipla «MJiliaa> doubtleai, to all the forma 
of tfial If hi^ Um children of God paaa 
thro«gh; and ia «dkneB% beraaveaMot, 
loes pf propar^, diaappeintoMot in 
theif worldly ptana, and death itaelf, 
they may hope that lareer maaaorea of 
the Spirit'a inflneAoea will reat upon 
tbeoi. Hence it ia often gain to the 
hoUever to anfier. IT Oft their fori. 
So for aa they are concerned ; or hy 
them. ^ Me ie evil spoken of 
That ia, the Holy Spirit. Tbej only 
blaspheme him (Gteek); they re- 
proach hia aacred tnfluencea by their 
treatoiBnt of yea and your religion. 
%Bui on your part he ie glorified. 



as B mirAefer, tn a$9L tkief, or 

€Ls an evil-doer, or as a busy- 
body in other men's matters. 

16 Yet if any man suffer as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed ; 



By your manner of apeaking of him, 
and by the honour done to him in the 
patienee evinced in yoor triab^ and io 
yonr parity ef lifob 

15. Butittmmei^yaum^aea 
If yoo.moat ba-flaUed to 
ihat it be aal for efimiw 
Gomp. Naim ob ch. liL U, 17. Thqr 
were to be eamfol thai their eiifiMMga 
were haooght vpon them only in oo«« 
aaqoanee of their religion, aaid not be» 
caoae any crime eonld be laid Co their 
charge. If even aneh ehaigm warn 
broaght againat them» Iheve ahonld ba 
no pretext fnreiahod for them by their 
livee. ^A»um eMdeer* Am a wiek» 
ed man ; or aa guilty of iatpiatifia and 
wvong towaada otbacfc 1 Or aw « 
btuy^body tn otiter men'e mtattero^ 
The Greek woid here uaMi (diMu>v|»o* 
udemettot) occQra nowhere alee in the 
New Teatamant. It maena, properly, 
an inipecter of atrange Ihtnga, orof the 
thingaofothera. ProC Rohioaon (X«ar.) 
auppooM that the word may refof to 
one who ia < a diieotor of beathaoiam ;' 
bat the mora obvioqa aigoificKlioB, and 
(he OM oommonly adopted, ia that 
which ocottia io oar tranal a H io n one 
lefto bmiea himeelfwith what does not 
eaneem Aim/ that ia, one who priea 
into the aSUm of anotlher; who ai^ 
tempti to control or direct them aa if 
Ihey ware hia own* In respect to the 
vice hare eondaoined, ice the Notaa on 
Phil. ii. i. Qomp. % Those. iil. U, and 
1 Tiafc V, 19, 

Id. Yet t^ any bmb et^er oa a 
Christian, Baoonae he ia a Christian ; 
if he is peraaonted on aooonat of hia 
religion* Thia waa eAen done, aad 
they had reason to expect that it might 
occur In their own case^ Comp. Notes 
on eh. iiL 17. On the import of the 
word CkriaHan, and Iha leaaoM why 
the name waa given to the diadplea of 



but let 
behalf. 
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glorify God ob this 



th» Lord Jmos, see Notes on Acts xi. 
26. IT Lei him not be ashamed, (1.) 
Ashamed of religion so m to refose to 
snfibr on aoconnt of it. (2.) Asbsmed 
that he is despised and maltreated. He 
is to regard bis religion as eveiy way 
honourable, and all that fiurly results 
from it in'time and ^temity as in ercry 
respect desirable. He is not to be asham- 
ed lo be called a Christian ; he is not to 
be ashamed of the doctrines taught by 
his religion ; he is not to be ashamed 
of the Saviour whom he pro fe ss es to 
love ; he is not to be ashamed of the 
society and fellowship of those who are 
true Christians, poor and deepised 
though they may be; he is not to be 
ashamed to perform any of the duties 
demanded by his religion ; he is not to 
be ashamed to have his name cast out, 
and himself subjected to reproach and 
scorn. A man should be ashamed only 
of that which is wrong. He should 
glory in that which is right, whstever 
may be the consequences to himself 
Christians now, though not subjected 
to open persecution, are frequently re- 
proiiehed by the world on account of 
their religion; and though the rack 
may not be employed, and the fires of 
martyrdom are not enkindled, yet it is 
often true that one who is a believer is 
called to * sufier as a Christian.' He 
may be reviled and despised. His 
views may be regarded as bigoted, nar- 
row, severe. Opprobrious epithets, on 
account of his opinions, may be applied 
to him. His former friends and com- 
panions may leave him because he has 
become a Christian. A wicked father, 
or a gay and worldly mother, may op- 
pose a child, or a husband may revile 
a wife, on account of their religion. In 
all these cases, the same spirit essen- 
tially is required which was enjoined 
on the early Christian martyrs. We 
are never to be ashamed of our religion. 
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17 For the time is came that 
judgment miiBl begin * at the 

a Is. 10. IS. Je.49.12. Exe.9.6. 



whatever results may follow from our 
attachment to it. Comp. Notes oa 
Rom. L 16. IT But kt kim glorify 
God on this behaif. Let htm praise 
Qod that he is deemed not unworthy 
to sufier in soch a caose. It is a mat- 
ter of thankfuhieas (1.) that they may 
havelAtf evidence that they are true 
ChristiBBs; (3.) that they may desire 
the advantages whicfa may result from 
sufoing as Christ did, and in hie 
cause. See Notes on Ads v. 41, 
where the sentiment here eipressed ie 
folly illustrated. Comp. Notes on PhiL 
iii. 10. Col. L 34. 

17. Forihe time it eoae. That is, 
this is now to be expected. There ie 
reason to think that this trial will now 
occur, and there is a propriety that it 
should be made. Probably the apos- 
tle referred to some indications then 
apparent that this was about to take 
place. T That judgment musl begin. 
The-wofdjudgment here (swiia) seems 
to mean the eeoere trial uSiteh would 
determine eharaeter. It refers to such 
calamities as would settle the question 
whether there was any religion, or 
would test the value of that which was 
professed. It was to^ begin' at the 
house of God, or be applied to the 
church first, in order that the nature 
and worth of religion might be seen. 
The reference is, doubtless, to some 
fearful calamity which would primarily 
fall on the « house of God ;* that is, to 
some form of persecution which was to 
be let looee upon the church. H At the 
house of God, Beneon, Bloomfieid, 
and many others, suppose that this re- 
fers to the Jews, and to the calamitiee 
that were to come around the temple 
and the holy city about to be destroyed. ' 
But the more obvious reference is to 
Christians^ spoken of as the hmise or 
family of God. There is probably in 
the language here an allusion to Eaeki 
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hoase of God: and if it first 
begin at us, what shall the end 

aJe.S5.39. Lu.23.31. 
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ix. 6 : ** Slay . utterly old and youog, 
both maids, and little children, and wo- 
men; and begin <U my stmciuaryJ* 
Corap. Jer. xxv. 29. But the language 
used here by the apostle does not denote 
literally tbe temple, or the Jews, but 
thoae who were in his time regarded aa 
the people of Go<i — Christiana— the 
church. So the phrase (HfiT n^3) 
kot$8e of Jehovah, is used to denote 
the £imily or people of God. Num. 
xii. 7. Hos. Yiii. 1. Comp. also 1 Tim. 
iii. 15, and the Note on that verse. 
The sense here is, therefore, that the 
aeries of calamities referred to were to 
eooamence with the ehoreh, or were to 
come first upon the people of God. 
Schoettgen here aptly quotes a passage 
from the writings of the Rabbins: 
'Punisbm«nts never come into the 
world unless tho wicked are in it ; but 
they do not begin unless they com- 
laenee first with the righteous.' IT And 
if it firai begin at uo, tvhai ohaii the 
end be of them thai obey not the gos- 
pel of God? If God brings such trials 
upon us who have obeyed his gospel, 
what have we not reason to suppose he 
will bring upon those who are yet in 
their sinsi And if we are selected first 
as the ofajecto of this visitation ; if there 
is that in us which requires such a 
method of dealing, what are we to sup- 
pose will occur in the end with those 
who make no pretensiotts to religion, 
but are yet living in open transgres- 
sion I The sentiment is, that if God 
deals thus strictly with his people ; if 
there is that in them which makes the 
visitations of his judgment proper on 
them, there is a certainty that they 
who are not his people, but who live in 
iniquity, will in the end be overwhelmed 
with the tokens of severer wrath. Their 
punishment hereafter will be certain; 
and who can tell what will be the 



he of them that obey not the 
gospel of God ? 

18 And if • the righteous 



measure of its severity 1 Every wicked 
man when he sees the trials wtiich God 
brings upon his own people, should 
tremble under the apprehension of the 
deeper calamity which will hereafter 
come upon himself. We may remark 
(l,)thatthejudgaients which God brings 
upon his own people make it certain 
that the wicked will be punished. If 
he does not spare his own people, why 
should he spare others? (2.) The 
punishment of the wicked is merely 
delayed. It begins at the house of 
God. Christians are tried, and are ra» 
called from their wanderings, and are 
prepared by discipline for the heavenly 
world. The punishment of the wicked 
is oflen delayed to a future world, and 
in this life they have almost uninter- 
rupted prosperity, but in the end it will 
be certain. See Pa. Ixziii. 1—19. The 
punishment will come in the end. It 
cannot be evaded. Sooner or later jus- 
tice requires that the wicked should ba 
visited with the expressions of divine 
displeasure on account of sin, and ia 
the future world there will be ample 
time for the infliction of all the punish- 
ment which they deserve. 

18. And if the righteous scarcely 
be saved If they are saved unlh diffi- 
culty* The word here used (jMikts) 
occurs in the following places: AcU 
xiv. 18, scarce restrained they the 
people ; xxvii, 7, and scarce were come 
over against Cifidus; 8, and hardly 
passing it; 16, we had much work to 
come by the boat, literally, we were able 
tAnth difficulty to get the boat ; Rom. 
V. 7, scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die ; and in the passage before us. 
The word implies that there is some 
difficulty, or obstruction, so that the 
thing came very near not to happen^ 
or so that there was much risk about it. 
Comp. Luke xiii. 31. The apoatle in 
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soarcely be saved, wbere shall 



this passage seems to have had his eye 
on a verse in Proverbs (xi. 31), and 
he has merely expanded and illostrated 
it : <( Behold, the righteous shall be re- 
compensed in the earth: much more the 
wicked and the sinner." By the ques- 
tion which he employs, he admitt that 
&e righteoQs are saved with diliiealty, 
or that there are perils which jeopard 
their aalvatioo, and which are of such 
a kind as to make it very near not to 
happen. They woufd indeed be saved, 
hut it would be in such a manner as to 
■how that die circumstances were such 
at to render it, to human appearances, 
doubtful and problematical. This peril 
may have arisen from many circum- 
■lanoes: (a) The difficulty of forming 
a plan of salvation, involving a degree 
of wisdom wholly beyond that of man, 
and of such a character that beforehand 
it would have been problematical and 
doubtful whether it could be. There 
was but one way in which it could be 
dtme. But what human wisdom could 
have devised that, or thought of it ? 
There was but one being who could 
save. But who would have supposed 
that the Son of Grod would have been 
willing to become a man, and to die on 
a cross to do it ? If Ae had been un- 
willing to come and die, the righteous 
could not have been saved, {b) The 
difficulty of bringing those who are 
saved to a willingness to accept of sal- 
tation. AH were disposed alike to re- 
ject it ; and there were many obstacles 
in the human heart, arising from pride, 
and selfishness, and unbelief, and the 
love of sin, which must be overcome 
before any would accept of the offer of 
mercy. There was but one agent who 
could overcome these things, itnd in- 
duce any of the race to embrace the 
gospel — the Holy Spirit But wh^s 
could have anticipated, that the Spirit 
of God would have undertaken to re- 
new and sanctify the poUntad human 
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heart ? Yet if he had failed, there 
could have been no salvation for any. 
(c) The difficulty of keeping thent 
from falling away amidst the tempta- 
tions and allurements of the world. 
Olien it seems to he vdiolly doubtful 
whether those who have been converted 
tot// 1« kept to etOTBal life. Thsy have 
so little religion ; Ihey yield so readily 
to temptation ; they conform ao much 
to the world; tftkey have so little 
strength to hoar op under tdals, that it 
seems aa if there ao powsf to preserve 
them and bring them to heaven. They 
are saved when Ihey eeemed mhwBi 
ready to yield eieij thing, (d) The 
difficulty of xescning them fiQm the 
power of the great enemy of eaalab 
The adversiiry has vast ^wjnv and he 
mianM, if he can, to destroy lliuose who 
are the children of God. Often they are 
in roost imminent danger, and it seeme 
to be a question of donbtful iasue wh^ 
ther they will not be enUrely overcooM^ 
and perish* i| Is no small matter to 
rescue a soul fmin the dominion of 
Satan, and to biiog it to heaven, ao that 
it shall be eternally safe. Through the 
internal etruggles and the ouiwwd con- 
flicts of life, it asctos ofien a matter of 
doubt whetlier with all their ^fibrt they 
wiH be eared; and when they an 
saved they will feel that they have been 
rescued from thousands of dangere* and 
that there haa been inany a time when 
they have stood on the very verge of 
ruin, and when, to human appeawncei^ 
it was scarcely peesible that they could 
be saved. IF Wi^rg ihail the ungpift 
% and the Mtnner appear 9. What 
hope ie there id their. saUation 1 The 
meaning is, that they wonld certainly 
perish; and the doctrine in the pasf 
sege is, that the hfsi that the righteous 
are aaved with so much difficult ie 
pjTiOof that (he wicked will not be saved 
at 9ikf This fsihvtBi because (a) there 
Ml the ia^ffft dJAciill^ in their eehration 
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49 \f bereCore, ]e^ them tM 

suffer apcordi^g to \he will of 
God, commit ' the keeping of 



which there was in the salvation of 
those who bep^nse rtghteops ; the saipe 
difficulty arising from the love of sin, 
Uk^ hftidness of the heart, ftod the ^rts 
find power of tfie adversary, (b) Pio 
one can be Mvf4 without effort, ai^d iif 
Im^ t^e nght^iu are ^aved opiy by 
^ifli^Qt tid atJ^eniioun efiort Of| tbeir 
pfl^ Bi^t tb^ yriclMid make no fjfqrt 
^r t^eir qy^n salvation. They mi^ke 
fiUfP <^r 190 qi^i^s for it; they p^t forth 
fjB axertip^i to obtain it i t^y do not 
jSnal^ it a part of their plan of life. 
^qijfr ^h&i qin they be sayedl But 
tfnH^e witf tW app^w • I WW^r («) 
Ih^y will f pp^r wme^fherc Th^ 
inriU not ^a^ to a xist whe^ they paaa 
jiway from t^is w^rld. Not o^a of t^jp 
1^ be aiuiibllaMi V^^ though tjb^ 
vanish froop tl^a earth, and will be %^ea 
^a np mpri^ yet they wm niaka their 
ipppearaiiGa in some other p«rt of the 
li^i^arsa^ (fi) Thay will appear at th^ 
JQ4gi^«nt-(mt> •» ^ others virill, tp re- 
cei^ their aanlence affording to tha 
deeds dona in ^e body. It follows 
iwm Uua (1.) that t^e wicked will cer- 
^oiy bie de^qyad. If tba righteous 
fie t^^axcefy a%ved, bow can i^ bal 
(2.) TlpAt tl^er^ wiU Iw a atate of future 
yiniahnaffpt, % this ralars to what is 
tp P!Oc«r in t)^ lutore world. (3*) That 
j^e pmnishioant of tl^e wicl^ad wiil be 
ajbaix^td* % it is t^ie ppppaite of what is 
49l»^nt by 9ove4' T^ time will m'lW 
^n^ whan it wiU be said that they are 
jtoW* B.i^t if ao^ their punishment 
muft be aternfd. 

19. Wher^i^ let U^em thfU ai^ 
^fCCQf-diirig to tiifi will q/ God, 'f hat is, 
who fduliua the kind of sufferings that 
^a by hif Proyidaoca ahall api^nt 
Comp. ch. iii. 17; iy. 15, 16. V Com- 
tnit the keeping of their $oule to him. 
Since thare ui so n^uch danger ; since 
|hafa is no ona aisa that can keep Ihem ; 
fi^ ipoa b^ i%a bej^ "^ fei!**?lf H 
30 



their souto t9 Mm in well doing, 
as UDto a faithful Creator, 
s P0. 37. 5. 



them commit all their interests to him. 
Comp. Ps. ^xxvii. 6. The word souU 
here l^vxoi) is equivalent to themselves* 
Thay were to leave every thing in hia 
t^and, iaithfuUy performing ayary duty, 
a^d xipt being anxious |br the resnlt. 
% fa weU-doiug* Oqnatf^ntly dping 
gpffd, or ftaifrkiftg to parform avafy duty 
in a proper manner. Their buainepa 
W|is alwi^rf ^o dp right { the raeult was 
tp be left w^th God. A man who is 
engaged always in weII*doing, may 
safely conmiit al) bis interests tp God. 
IT 4s utUo a faUhfyl Crtt^or. God 
rnniy b^ trHfjIjed, or s9P^<]e4 in* io all 
his attribute, and iq all tha ralalippa 
which he st^ataiiP^ as CraatPr, liedeamar, 
Moral Oovarn^f, and J^dge* Ifi thea«^ 
and i^ all Qjil^fir reapepts, wa ipay coid^ 
before him with confidencp) and put 
unwavering trust in him. As Creator 
particularly ; as one who has brought 
us, and all craatorea, and things into 
being, we i«ay bp anra that kfi wiV be 
< faithful' tP tha design, which ha had 
^n yiew« Frpm that 4e«ign ha will 
never depart until it ip fully aeconi- 
plisbed. Ha i^n^ons no pnrppsa 
which he has formed, apd we may be 
aasured that ha will faithfully puraua 
it to tha pnd. Aa our Creator wa may 
coma to hhq, and lool^ to ham for hia 
protection and care. He madp us. Ha 
had a design in pur creation. He ap 
endowad u^ that wa m^ht U^a for 
aver, and ffQ thi|t we might honour and 
enjoy hioQ* He did i^pt areata us that 
wa migM k» miserable; nor does ha 
wish that wa should ^. Ha formed 
(IS in such % way that, if wp choose, 
we may ha eternally happy* In that 
path, in which h/e baa appolated ua to 
go, if we pursiAe it, we may be sure of 
bis aid and protection. If we really 
aim to accomplish the purposes for 
which we wcrp nui4e, we may ba pari 
Man th»t be wtfl ahpw hiovalf to be, 4 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE elders which are among 
jou I exhort, who am also 
an elder, and a witness of the 
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suflferings of Christ, and also a 
partaker of the glory * that shall 
be revealed : 

a Ro. & 17, IS. 



* faithful Creator;' one in whom we 
may always confide. And even though 
we have wandered from him, and have 
long forgotten why we were made, and 
have loved and served the creature 
more than the Creator, we may be sure 
if we will return to him that he will 
not forget the design for which he ori- 
ginally made us. A$ our Creator we 
nay still confide in him. Redeemed 
hy the blood of his Son, and renewed 
by his Spirit after the image of him 
who created us, we may still go to him 
as our Creator, and may pray that even 
yet the high and noble ends for which 
we were made may be accomplished in 
vs. Doing this, we shall find him as 
true to that purpose as though we had 
tMver sinned. 

CHAPTER V. 

AVAITSTS OV TRX CRAPTSm. 

This chapter embraces the following 
subjects: I. An exhortation to the 
elders of the diurches to be faithful to 
the flocks committed to their charge. 
vs. 1 — 4. II. An exhortation to the 
younger members of the church to 
evince all proper submission to those 
who were older ; to occupy the station 
in which they were placed with a be- 
coming spirit, casting all their care on 
God. vs. S— 7. III. An exhortation 
to be sober and vigilant, in view of the 
dangers which beset them* snd the arts 
and power of their great adversary, the 
devil, and especially to bear with pa- 
tience the trials to which they were 
subjected, in common with their Chris- 
tian brethren elsewhere, vs. 8 — 11. lY. 
Salutations, vs. 12 — 14. 

1. The elders which are among you 
J exhort. The word elder means pro- 
perly one who is old; but it is fre^ 
quently used in the New Testament 
as applicable to the oiBoers of the 



church ; probably because aged persons 
were at first commonly appointed to 
these offices. See Notes on Acts xi. 90; 
xiv. 23 ; XV. 2. There is evidently an 
allusion here to the fact that such per- 
sons were selected on accdunt of their 
fl^c, because in the following verses 
(4 seq.) the apostle addresses particu- 
larly the younger. It is worthy of r^ 
mark that he here refers only to one 
class of ministers. He does not speak 
of three < orders' of < bishops, priests, 
and deacons;' and the evidence from 
the passage here is quite strong that 
there were no such orders in the churches 
of Asia Minor, to which this epistis 
was directed. It is also vrortfay of re* 
mark that the word * exhort* is here 
used. The language which Peter uses 
is not that of stem and arbitrary com- 
mand; it is that of kind and mild 
Christian exhortation. Comp. Notes 
on Philemon, 8, 9. IT Who am aim 
an elder, Gr., <a fellow-presbyter' 
((Tw^jtpcffpvfepoj). This word occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament 
It means that he was a co-presbyter 
with them ; and he makes this one of 
the grounds of his exhortation to them. 
He does not put it on the ground of his 
apostolical authority ; or urge it because 
he was the * vicegerent of Christ ;' or 
because he was the head of the church ; 
or because he had any pre-emtnenee 
over others in any way. Would hs 
have used this language if he had been 
the «head of the church' on earth t 
Would he if he supposed that the die* 
tinction between apostles and other 
ministers was to be perpetuated 1 
Would he if he believed that there were 
to be distinct orders of clergy 1 The 
whole drift of this passage is adverse 
to such a supposition. IT And a wit" 
nesa to the tufferinga of Christ, Petef 
was indeed a witness of the suffbrtBgs 
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2 Feed * the flock of God ' which is among you, taking the 
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of Christ when on his trial, and doubt- 
less also when he was scourged and 
mocked, and when he was crucified. 
Afler his denial of his Lord, he wept 
httterly, and evidently then followed 
him to the place where he was cruci- 
fied, and, in company with others, ob- 
served with painful solicitude the last 
agonies of his Saviour. It is not, so 
far as I know, expressly said in the 
Gospels that Peter was present at the 
crucifixion of the Saviour,- but it is 
said (Luke xxiii. 49), that «all his 
acquaintance, and the women that fol- 
lowed him firom Galilee, stood afar off, 
beholding these things," and nothing is 
more probable than that Peter was 
among them. His warm attachment 
to his Master, and his recent bitter re- 
pentance for having denied him, would 
lead him to follow him to the place of 
his death ; for after the painful act of 
denying him he would not be likely to 
expose himself to the charge of neglect, 
or of any want of love again. His 
own solemn declaration here makes it 
certain that he was preaent. He alludes 
to it now, evidently because it qualified 
him to exhort those whom he addressed. 
It would be natural to regard with pe- 
culiar respect one who had actually 
seen the Saviour in his last agony, and 
nothing would be more impressive than 
an exhortation fidling from the lips of 
such a man. A son would be likely 
to listen with great respect to any sug- 
gestions which should be made by one 
who had seen his father or mother die. 
The impression which Peter had of 
that scene he would desire to have 
transferred to those whom he ad- 
dressed, that by a lively view of the 
sufferings of their Saviour they might 
be excited to fidelity in his cause. 
% And a partaker of the glory that 
iha/l be revealed. Another reason to 
make his exhortation impressive and 
ffolamn. He felt that he was an heir 
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of life. He was about to partake of 
the glories of heaven. Looking for 
ward, as they did also, to the blessed 
world before him and them, he had a 
right to exhort them to the faithful per- 
formance of duty. Any one who is 
himself an heir of salvation may ap- 
propriately exhort his fellow-Christiana 
to fidelity in the service of their com- 
mon Lord. 

S. Feed ihifloek of God. Discharge 
the duties of a shepherd towards the 
flock. On the word feed, see Notes 
on John xxi. 15. It is a word which 
Peter would be likely to remember, 
from the solemn manner in which the 
injunction to perform the duty was 
laid on him by the Saviour. The di- 
rection means to take such an oversight 
of the church as a shepherd is accus- 
tomed to take of his flock. See Notes 
on John x. 1 — 16. f yHdch U among 
you, Marg., aa mxieh as in you ia. 
The translation in the text is the more 
correct It means the churches which 
were among them, or over which they 
were called to preside. IT Thkir^ the 
overeight thereof— |yC(<yxo^ovyt'c(* The 
fair translation of this word is, dia- 
charging the episcopal office ; and the 
word implies all that is ever implied 
by the word bishop in the New Testae 
ment This idea should have been 
expressed in the translation. The 
meaning is not merely to take the over' 
sight — for that might be done in a 
subordinate sense by any one in office ; 
but it is to take such an oversight as is 
implied in the episcopate, or by the 
word bishop. The words episcopate, 
episcopal, and episcopacy, are merely 
the Greek word used here and its cor- 
nelatives transferred to our language. 
The sense is that of overseeing ; taking 
the oversight of; looking after, as of a 
flock ; and the word has originally no 
reference to what is now spoken of as 
peculiarly the episcopal office. It is a 
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Of eriigtit tkere<f, not by ooo- 
straint, bat willingly ; * not for 
filtby lucre, * bait of a ready 
mind; 



word strictly applicable to any ooiiustier 
of religion, or officer of a church. lo 
|he (m«8«^ before us this duty waa to 
be perfiorqied by thoae vbo, in ver. 1, 
are called pre^byten or ekUrt ; and this 
ia ppo of th^ Aumeroaa paaivges in the 
New Testament which prove that all 
th#t ia fropoly ioiplied in the per- 
formance of U^e episcopal foncUons 
P^t^ned t« those who were called 
l^rubytach or ^ers. If so, Ujeip was 
no higher grade of ministers tp which 
tlie peculiar duties of tha episcopate 
were lo be entrusted; that ie, there 
was no class of officers corresponding 
to those who Aie now cfUed bUhopn^ 
Comp. Notes on Acts xx. 28. 1 Not 
by constrainiy bui ufUUngly. Not as 
if you felt thai a heavy yoke wan im- 
posed on you, or a burden from wl^ich 
yott would gUtdly be disch^rg^ Go 
cheerfully to your duty «s i^ work which 
yo^ lpTe> and act like a freeman in it. 
and not at a slave. Arduous as aj:e 
the labpnnr of the ministry^ yet there 
is no work pn earth in which a man 
can and shonld labour qtore cheerfully. 
% Not far filthy lucre* Shan^eful or 
dishononrahle gain. Notee* 1 Timi, 
iii. 3. t Buttfa ready mini. Cheer* 
fully, promptliy* We are to labour in 
Ums work not under the inftuence of 
the desire of gain, but from the prompt- 
inga of U>ve. There ia all the difier- 
fncie conceivable between one who does 
a titling because he is paid (or it, and 
one who does it fron^ /icwe— between, 
iot ei^ample, the manner i^ whipt^ one 
attends on ns wh«0 we are sick who 
hue ua, and oni^ who is merely kured 
to do it. Such a difference h there in 
t^e spirit with which oqe who is actu- 
ated by mercenary motives, and one 
ijrhose heart is in the work, will en- 
gage in the aai^try. ^ 



3 Neither as * being iordg qrer 
God^s heritage, but being ensam- 
pies ' to the flock. 

a 1 Co. 9. 17. 
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3. Neither a» being lords* Marg^ 
overruUng, The word here used (|i«. 
foyiipMiw) ia rendered exercise domi» 
man aver, ii^ Matt. xx. 25; exercise 
lordship ever, in Mark x. 49; and 
opereiufigf in Act? xi^» 16. It does not 
elsewbeie aecnr in the New Testament 
It refers properly to that kind of jnria* 
diction whid) civil riilers or magistratea 
exerqse. This is an exercise of autho^ 
rt/y, i|f eontradisttnguished from the 
inflnence of reason, peranasion, and 
e^amide. The Utter pertains lo the 
mipistera ef religion ; the foro^r ia fpr. 
bidden to ti^m. TVir dominion ia 
not to he that of teniporal lordship; it 
ie to be that of Ipve and Unth. This 
command would prohibit all assumpr 
tion qf temporal power by the ministers 
of religion, and «U cpnferring of titlea 
of nobility on those who aro preachers 
of the gpspel. It needf acarcely to be 
aaid thft it has been very little regarded 
in the charch, IT Over God'f heritage 
-^<!WJ«f3U3p8^, Ynlgale,*iidbrf#-^^ver 
the clergy. The Qreek word here 
(»X^— i^Zeiw) is ^at from which 
the wprd clergy has been ijerived ; and 
some have interpreted it here as refer- 
ring tp the cArgy, that ia, W priest^ 
and deacons wl^ are i;inder the autho- 
rity of a bishap. Such an interpretao 
tion, however, wpuld hardly he adopted 
now. The word means, properly, (a) 
a htt die, any thing used in determin- 
ing chances; (6) a part^ or portion, 
such as ia assigned by lot; hence (c) 
an office U> which one is designated, 
or appoi|Ued by lot or otherwiae ; and 
(d) m general any po«sesak>n or heri- 
tage. Acts xxvi. 18. Col. i. 12. The 
meaning here is, * not lording it over 
the possessions or the heritage of God. 
The reference is, undoubtedly, to the 
church, ae that which is pecnliady hia 
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4 And «h«i tho cUrf? Shep- 
herd shall appear, ye sbaji re- 
ceive a crown ^ of glory that 
fadeth aot away. 

a He. 13. so. . i^Ti.#.a. 



property ; his own in the world. Whit- 
by and others sappost that it lefors 
to the possessions air property of the 
ofanroh; Doddridge expldns it-><aot 
ftsseming dominion over those who 
hW to your lot,' sapposing it to mean 
ihat they were not to domineer over 
the particular ooogregations commit- 
ted by Providenee to their caie. But 
the other interpretation is most in ac- 
e<^rdance with the osaal meaning of 
the word. IT Bui being enBOmpka to 
ikejMk. Examples. See Notes on 
i Tim. iv. 12. Peter has drawn here 
with great beanty the appropriate cha- 
racter of the ministers of me gospel, 
and described the spirit with which 
they shooed be |u;toated in the discharge 
of the duties of their office. But 
how different it is from the character 
of many who have d«imed to be 
ministers of religion; and especially 
how dUTerent from that cormpt com- 
rauQion which professes in a special 
muiner to recognise Peter as the head, 
and tbe ▼ioegerent of Christ. It is 
well remarked by Benson on this pas- 
eage, diat <• the church of Rome could 
not well have acted dlore directly con- 
trary to this injonction of St. Peter^s, 
if she had studied to disobey it, and to 
Ibrm heraetf upon a rule rtiat should 
be the reverse of this.*' 

4. And when the chief Shepherd 
fhaU appear. The prince of the pas- 
tors — the Lord Jesus Ohrist < Peter, 
In the passage above, ranks himself 
with the eldtnf here he ranks Christ 
himself wHh theposforff.' Benson. See 
Notes on ch. ii. 26. Comp. Heb. xiii. 
90. ^ Ye shall receive a crottm of 
glory, A glorious crown or diadem. 
Comp. Notes on 2 Tim. iv. 8. IT Thai 
faddh nei awatf. This is essentially 
mt same wovd, thoagh somewhat dif- 
20* 



5 XikiMKise, ye y«Minpr, rah- 
mit yourselv^ unto the elder: 
yea, all * of you be subject oae 
io another, aod be clothed with 
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ferent in form, which occurs in ch. i. 4» 
See Notes on that verse. The vrord 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 26. 
6. Likewise, ye vounger* All 
younger persons of either sex. IT Suh^ 
mil yourselves io the elder. That is, 
with the respect due to their age, and 
to the offices which Ibey sustain. There 
is here, probably, a particular reier- 
ence to those who sustained the o^lce 
of elders or teachers, as the same 
word is used here which occurs in tct. 
1. As there was an allusion in that 
Terse, by the use of the word, to age, 
so there is in this yerse to the fact 
that they sustained an ofiee in the 
^urch. The general duty, however, 
is here implied, as it is everywhere in 
the Bible, that all suitable respect is to 
be shown to the aged. Comp. Lev. 
xix. 32. 1 Tim. v. 1. Acts xx&it. 4. 
2 Pet. ii. 9. f Yea, all of you be sub- 
ject one to another. In your proper 
ranks and relations. You are not to 
attempt to lord it over one another, bat 
are to treat each other with deference 
and respect. See Notes, Eph. v. 21. 
Phil. ii. 3. ^ And he ehthed with 
humility. The word here rendered 
be clothed (lyxojHjSdopu) occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. It 
is derived from xofn^ — a strip, string, 
or loop to fasten a garment ; and then 
the word refers to a garment that was 
fastened with strings. The word iyx6ftr 
puifia (egkomboma), refers particularly 
to a long white apron, or outer gar- 
ment that was commonly worn by 
slaves. See Roh. Lex. Passow, Lex. 
There is, therefore, peculiar force in 
the use of this word here, as denoting 
an humble mind. They were to be 
willing to take any place, and to per- 
fonn any effiee, however lmmhle» in 
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httinility : for Qod • resbteth the 

Erottd, and giveth grace to tbe 
amble. 
6 Hamble ^ yoarselvea there- 

aJa.4.e. »Xi.S7. 15. eP8.55.33. 



order to lerve and benefit others. They 
were not to aeeume a style and dignity 
of state and authori^, as if they would 
lord it over othera, or as if they were 
better than othen: but they were to 
be willing to occupy any station, how- 
over humble, by which they might ho- 
nour God. It is known that not a few 
of the early Christians actually sold 
themtelves as slaves, in order that they 
might preach the gospel to those who 
were in bondage. The sense here is, 
they were to put on humility as a gar- 
ment bound fast to them, as a servant 
bound fast to htm the apron that was 
significant of his sution. Comp. CoL 
iii. 13. It is not unusual in the Scrip- 
tures, as well as in other writings, to 
compare the virtues with articles of 
apparel; as that with which we are 
clothed, or in which we are seen by 
others. Comp. Isa. xi. 5; liz. 17. 
TT For God rensieih the proud, dec. 
This passage is quoted from the Greek 
translation in Prov. iii. 34. See it ex- 
plained in the Notes on James iv. 6. 
where it is also quoted. 

6. HumbU yourselves therefore. Be 
willing to take a low place — a place 
s4Kh as becomes you. Do not arrogate 
to yourselves what does not belong to 
you ; do not evince pride and haughti- 
ness in your manner; do not exalt 
yourselves above others. See Notes 
on Luke xiv. 7 — 11. Comp. Prov. xv. 
33; xviii. 13; xxii. 4. Mic vi. 6. 
Phil, iu 6. 1 Under the mighty hand 
of God. This refers probably to the 
calamities which he had brought upon 
them, or was about to bring upon them ; 
represented here, as often elsewhere, as 
the infliction of hie hand — the hand 
being that by which we accomplish any 
thing. When that. hand was upon 



fore under tbe an|^y hand of 
Qod, that he may exalt you m 
due time : 

7 Casting ' all your care upon 
him, for he careth for you. 



them they were not to he lifted up vridi 
pride and with a spirit of rebellion, but 
were to take a lowly place before him, 
and submit to him with a calm mind, 
believing that he would exalt them in 
due time. There is no situation in 
which one will be more likely to feel 
hnmiUty than in scenes of affliction. 
1 Thai he may exalt you in due time. 
When he shall see it to be a inroper 
time. (1.) They might be assured 
that this would be done at some time. 
He woukl not always leave them in 
this low and depressed condition. He 
would take off his heavy hand, and 
raise them up from their state of aad- 
ness and su&ring. (2.^ This would 
be in due time ; that is, in the proper 
time, in the best time, (a) It might 
be in the present life, (b) It would 
certainly be in the world to come. 
There they would be exalted to honoars 
which will be more than an equiva- 
lent for all the persecution, poverty, 
and contempt which are soffi»red in 
this world. He may weU affeed to be 
humble here who is to be exalted to a 
throne in heaven. 

7. Casting all your core ufw* him* 
Comp. Ps. Iv. 22, from whence this 
passage was probably taken. *<Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee; he shall never suf- 
fer the righteous to be moved." Comp. 
for a similar sentiment, Matt vL 26— 
30. Tbe meaning is, that we are to 
commit our whole cause to him. If 
we auSer heavy trials ; if we lose our 
friends, health, or property ; if we have 
arduous and responsible duties to per- 
form; if we feel that we have no 
strength, and are in danger of beinff 
eruahed by what is laid upon us, we 
may go and cast all upon the Lofd ; 



8 Be sober, be vigUant; be* caiige joar adversary the devil. 



that is, we may look to him for grace 
and strength, and feel assured that he 
will enable us to sustain all that is laid 
upon as. The reUef in the case will 
be as real, and as fiiU of consolation, 
as if he took the- harden and bore it 
htnwelf. He will enable us to bear 
with ease what we supposed we could 
oever bav^ done ; and the burden which 
be lays apon us will be light. Matt xi. 
80. Corap. Notes, Phil. iv. 6, 7. 1 For 
he carttk for you. Notes, Matt z. 
29 — 31. He is not like the goda wor- 
shipped by many of the heathen, who 
were supposed to be so exalted, and so 
disUBt, that they did not interest them- 
selves in human aflairs, but be conde- 
scends to regard the wants of the mean- 
est j>f his creatares. It is one of the 
glorious attributes of the true God that 
be can and will thus notice the wants 
of the mean as well as the mighty; 
and one of the richest of all consola- 
tioiis when we are afflicted, and are 
despised by the world, is the thought 
that we are not forgotten by our hea- 
veaiy Father. He who remembers the 
^ing sparrow, and who hears the 
young ravens when they cry, will not 
be unmindful of as. « Yet the Lobd 
ihinkeih on me'* was the consolation 
of David, when he felt that he was 
<« poor and needy." Ps. xl. 1 7. ** When 
my &tber and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up." Ps. 
3uvii. 10. Comp. Isa. xlix. 15. What 
more can one wish than to be permitted 
to feel that the great and merciful Je- 
.hovah thinks on him ? What are we ; 
what have we done, that should be 
worthy of such condescension 1 Re- 
member, poor, despised, afflicted child 
of Grod, that yon will never be forgot- 
teifi. Friends on earth, the great, the 
gay, the noble, the rich, may forget 
you ; God never will. Remember that 
yon will never be entirely neglected. 
Father, mother, neighbour, friend; 
thoae whom yon have loved, and those 



to whom you have done good, may 
neglect you, but God never will. You 
may become poor, and they may pass 
by you ; you may lose your office, and 
flatterers may no longer throng your 
path ; your beauty may fade, and your 
admirers may leave you; you may 
grow old, and be infirm, and appear to 
be useless in the world, and no one 
may seem to care for you ; but it is 
not thus with the God whom you serve. 
WKei^ he loves, he always loves ; if he 
regarded you with favour when you 
were rich, he will not forget you when 
you are poor; he who watched over 
you with a parent's care in the bloom 
of youth, will not cast you off when 
you are <oId and gray-beaded.' Ps. 
Ixxi. 18. If we are what we should 
be, we shall never be without a friend 
as long as there is a God. 

8. Be sober. While you cast your 
cares upon God, and have no anxiety 
on that score, let your solicitude be 
directed to another point. Do not 
doubt that he is able and willing 
to support and befriend you, but be 
watchful against your foes. See the 
word used here fully explained in the 
Notes on 1 Thesa. v. 6. K Be vigi* 
lant. This word (ypfTyopcu) is every* 
where else in the New Testament ren- 
dered watch. See Matt xxiv. 42, 43 ; 
XXV. 13; xxvi. 38, 40, 41. It means 
that we should exercise careful circum- 
spection, as one does when he is in 
danger. In reference to the matter 
here referred to, it means that we are 
to be on our guard against the wiles 
and the power of the evil one. IT Your 
adversary the devil. Your enemy ; he 
who is opposed to you. Satan opposes 
man in his best interests. He resists 
his effl>rts to do good ; his purposes to 
return to God ; his attempts to secure 
his own salvation. There is no more 
appropriate appellation that can be 
given to him than to say that he resists 
all oar efforts to obey God and to ae- 
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as* a roariD^'lkni, walkelli riwot, 
seeking whom he may devour : 
9 Whom resist, ^ stedfast in 
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cure the salvation of our own soal«. 
^ Am a roaring lion, Cooip. Rev. xii. 
12. Sonietimes Satan is represented 
as transforming himself into an angel 
of light (see Notes on 2 Cor. xi. 14) ; 
and sometimes, as here, as a roaring 
lion; denoting the efforts which he 
makes to alarm and overpower us. 
The lion here is not the crouching lion 
—the lion sjtealthfully creeping towards 
his foe — but it is the raging monarch 
of the woods, who by his terrible roar 
would intimidate all so that they mig)i% 
become an easy prey. The particular 
Ihing referred to here, doubtless, Uper- 
secution, re^mbling in its terrors a 
roaring lion. When error comes in ; 
when seductive firts ^bound ; when the 
world aljures and charms, the repre- 
sentation 9f the character of the foe is 
pot of t^e rearing lion, but of tl^e silent 
influence of an enemy that has clothed 
himself in the |[arb of ap angel of light. 
2 Cor. ^i. 1*4. IT Walkelh about, seek- 
ing whom he may devour, *< Natural- 
ists have observed tba( a lion roars 
when he is roused with hunger, for 
then he is ipost fierce, and most eagerly 
seeks his prey. See Judg. xiv. 5. Ps. 
xxii. ia. Jer, i|, 15. Ezek. xxii. 25. 
Hos. xi. 10. Zeph. iii. 3. Zech. xi. 3." 
Bemon, 

9. Whom resist. See Notes, James 
iv. 7. Yqp are in i^o instance to yield 
to him, but are in all forms to stand 
up |^n4 oppose him. Feeble in ypur- 
selves, you are io copfide in the arm 
of God. Nq matter in what form of 
terror he approaches, you are to fight 
manfully the fight of faith. Comp. 
Notes on Eph. vi. 10—17. Hi Stedfast 
in the faith. Confiding in God. You 
are to rely on him alone, and the means 
of successful resistance are to be found 
in tl^e resources of faith. ^ Notes 
on Eph. vL 16. ^ Knowing that the 



tiie fahb, kaowlBg lliftt tlw same 
afflictions are accomplished in 
your brethren that are ja the 
wwld. 



same affltetiona are aeeompHshed in 
your brethren that art in the workL 
Comp. fbr a simitar senttment, 1 Cor. 
x. 1 3. Tb^ meanhig is, that yon alionid 
be encouraged to endure your tiiab by 
the ftct that your fellow -ChriatiaM 
so^r the aanie things. Tliis eonsider- 
ation might furnish oonsolatioB to them 
in their trials in the following ways : 
(1^ They would feel that they were 
suffering only the common lot of GfcvM^ 
tians. There was no evidonee that 
God was peculiarly angry with -them, 
or that he had in a peeoHar manaar 
forsaken Ihem. (2.) TkB feci that 
others were enabled to bear their trinla 
should be an argument to pwn to 
them that they would also be able, if 
they looked abroad, and saw that^o4faen 
were sust^inetl^ and were brooght off 
triumphant, they might be aaanred that 
this would be the case with than. (9.) 
There would be the support derived 
from the feet that they w«r6 not aiome 
in suffering. We can bear pain mora 
easily if we feel that we are not alooo 
— ^that it is ti^e common lot— that w 
are in circumstances where we may 
havp sympathy from others. This i»> 
mark may be of great practidal vstqa 
to us in view of persecntione, tnnh, 
.and death. The considemtioa aof- 
gested here by Peter to sustain tfaoae 
whom he addressed, in the trials of 
persecution, may be applied now to 
sustain and comfort as in every fom 
of apprehended or real calanrity. We 
are all Itijible to suffemig. Wo om 
ex posed to sickness, bereavement, death* 
We often feel as if we coold not boar 
up under the soJBferings that may be 
before us, and especially do we drood 
the great trial— -h-aatu. It may fur- 
nish us some support and conaolatioa 
to remember (1.) That Jhia k tiM i 
mon lot of men. Theto k 
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W Use this €tod of sH graee, 
who ha^ ealM lis onto hk ettff- 
Btl ^ory by CbtiA Jmis, sftof 

• SCo.4.16. »He. 13.31. eStlk&S. 



pecaltar in our cade. It proves oothing 
M to the fvesCioii whether we em ae- 
eeplad ol God, uid ue beloved by bini, 
thai vvo iaflbv/ for tboeb- whom he hai 
loved nwflt hAve beeA oAett Maoag the 
gfMleil iKfletera. Wei oAeri think thiirt 
•ur attffiNrMigi aie pemiB i U r ; that there 
hove been Hoae like thoBBi ¥ei,ifwe 
knew oil, we ■faeuiAiHid thM tfaoaeonde 
and - omdB9 then th^ moek wise, and 
fmte, ead; good^bavo endwed suibr- 
iags of the sane kind' as ouie, and 
perhaps far more iilteajse in tbgree, 
(3.) Othen ha^ been coiiveyed tri- 
nmphaailj thvoa^i tteir tIriifaL We 
have reason to hope and to^beiievet that- 
we sbatt also, for (a) our trials are no 
greaiei thoit tb^n^ have beto ; and (if) 
their naftofal stMngtb was no greater 
than oweW Moay of them were timid, 
and ahHokibgi^Dd treodibiing^'and felt 
that thejl' bad no streagih, a«d thai 
they iJieuid fail under the trial. (3.) 
The gi«co iHiieh^ snetaioed them can 
susftaia us* Tho hand of God is not 
ahorteoed that it' cannot sAve. His 
ear is- not heavy that- it calnnot bear. 
His power is as gveai, and hili grace ie 
as frestaj as it> was when the first solferer 
was supported by him ;. and thai divine 
stiength' whieh supfkorted David and 
Job iff their afflictions, and the apostles 
and mertyra in theirs, is just as powier- 
ful aa it was- when they, applied to God 
to be Qphfdd in their sorrovrs. (4.) We 
are espeoiiilly fearful of death— fearffal 
that our fiaith will fail, and thai we shall 
be left to (Ji^ without support otr conso- 
lation; Yetr' lotus remembet that death 
is the eenmon'lot of mam. Let us re* 
member tc^'have died— tender Amales ; 
children; the timid, and the fearful; 
those, in immense multittides, who had 
no more strength by nataro than we 
have. Let oe think of our own kindred 
who have died« A wife hat diad> and 



t^i y« b^0 6»ff€»nf4 « while, • 
mtker yoii' pethtt, * dta<hll»h,^ 
strdi^then, ' Mile ' jfou. 

*Zti6. le. 0. IS. ^M. ]9g^7, « 



shall a husband be afraid to diiei T A 
child, attd shall a Mustl A Ulskir, 
and shall a bMMiher t tt do^ nhich td 
take srway the drehd of deiifh td M>> 
itfeiiiber tllata tfibther hae ^jUMi threfngft 
the dark vattey ; that ttiat gtMnyy ^aW 
haa been tiod by dellcste, atiid fiteid^ 
and beloved sie(«»s. 8&all / be afi^ill 
to go where they havie gOlie i Sthdir I 
appreheod that I shall fllid lio gvaotf 
that is able ttf siisckitf trie vHiere^ they 
have fiNMd it ? MiisC the valley of rtMf 
shadow of dea«h be dark sMd gloOMHy 
to me, when they found it to be iniiaif- 
Mated with the opeiiling: light of heii'veiK t 
Above allj it takee away fbe hM &t 
death when I feraember thttt my Stf^ioiir 
bav experienced all the btfi^n^ which 
can ever be in death ; that he has elepl^ 
in the tomb, and made it a hMIowed 
restmgoplaeie. 

l^BuithsChdef^ngHiee^ The 
God who imparte alt needfal gratie. K 
was proper in the^ adfieipaied triakto 
dnrett theai to God, and to bip«Brtiet ferih 
in their behalf an eavnefttaDdallettiott- 
ate prayer that' they migfht bV support^' 
chI; a prayer of this kind by m «po#* 
He wottid aliko be to ttiiem a* edit ef 
pledge or assurtmce that the needi^' 
grace would be granted theiMf. ^ Wkor 
hath coiled ua unto his eferrtal gM^* 
Arid who mfeariSj therefore, that wto' 
shall be savletl. As he hai Called oe 
to his glory, we need not apprehend 
tbet be will leave or forsake us. Oil 
the meaning of the word colM* se» 
Noteis on Eph. iv. i. IT Afltt that y€ 
have gufftred a tthile. After you hav« 
sttfibred ae long sd he shall appoint. 
The Gfeek is; * having snflered a Mitk/ 
and may refer eitber to Hme or dcgne. 
In both respects the declaration concern* 
ing afflictions is true. They are ahmi^ 
compared with eternity ; they are Ughiti 
eomparod with the eiceediog and eter* 
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11 To htm he ' glory and do* 
minioo for ever and ever. Amen. 

12 By Sylvanus, ^ a faithfal 
brother unto you, as I suppose, 

«c4. 11. » 2 Co. 1.9. 



I. PfiTBiu [A.D.ea 

I have written brwfly, exiiorti&g, 
and testifying that this is the 
true grace of Qod wherein ye 
' stand. 

elCo.Vi.l. 



nal weight of gioiy. See Notes on 2 
Cor. iv. 16—18. IT Mike youptrfeeL 
By means of your trisls. The lendeo- 
ey of affliction is to make us peifect. 
V StabUth. The Greek word means 
to tet fait; to fix firmly; to render 
immooabk. Lake zvi. 26 ; iz. 51 ; 
xzii. 82. Rom. L 1 1 ; zvi. 26. 1 These, 
iu. 2, 13, ef oil IT Strengthen. Give 
you strength to bear all this. IT Settle 
you, lAteiMj, found you, or establish 
yoa on a firm foundation— -^«|u^uuOf»« 
The allusion is lo a house which is so 
firmly fized on a foundation that it wiU 
not be moved by winds or floods. Comp. 
Notes on Matt. vii. 24, seq. 

1 1. To kim he glory, 6uu See Notes* 
ch. iv. 11. 

12. By Syhanue. Or SiUu. See 
Notes on 2 Cor. i. 19. 1 Thess. i. 1. 
He was the intimate friend and com- 
panion of Paul, and had laboured much 
with him in the regions where the 
churches were situated to which this 
epistle was addressed. In what man- 
ner he became acquainted with Peter, 
or why he vras now with him in Baby- 
lon, is unknown. ^ A faithful brother 
unto you, ae leuppoee. The ezpres- 
sion • as I suppose' (^ xoyt$of«u), does 
not imply that there was any doubt on 
the mind of the apostle, but indicates 
rather a firm persuasion that what he 
said was true. Thus Rom. viii. 18. 
MFor I redunt (x»yt$afiat) that the 
sufierings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared," &c That 
is, I am fully persuaded of it ; I have 
no doubt of it. Peter evidently had 
no doubt on Uiis pomt, but he probably 
could not speak from any personal 
knowledge. He had not been with 
them when Silas was, and perhaps not 
at all ; for they may have been (stran- 
gens' to him personaily*4br the word 



strangers,' in ch. i. 1, may imply 
that he had no personal aoquaintanoa 
with them. Silas, however, had been 
much with them (eomp^ Acts zv. 17—" 
31), and Peter had no doubt that he 
had shown himself to be < a faithfol 
brother' to them. An epistle conveyed 
by his hands could not hot be wel- 
come. It should be observed, however, 
that the ezpression «I suppose' htm 
been dif&rently interpreted by some. 
Wetstein understands it as meaning, 
< not that he supposed Sylvaaas to be 
a faithful brother, for who, says he, 
could doubt that! but that he had 
written as he understood matters, bar- 
ing carefully considered the subiect, 
and as he regarded things to be true,' 
andrefiBTs for illustration to Rom. viii. 
18. Phil. iv. 8. Heb.zi. 9. Grothis 
understands it as meaning, > iff remem- 
ber right ;' and supposes that the idea 
is, that he shows his affiection for them 
by saying that this was not the first 
time that he had written to them, but 
that he had written before briefly, and 
sent the letter, as well as he could re- 
member, by Sylvanus. But there is 
no evidence that he had written to 
them before, and the common interpre- 
tation is undoubtedly to be prefened. 
IT Exhorting. No small part of the 
epistle is taken up with ezhortations. 
IT And testifying. Bearing witness. 
The main design of the office of the 
apostles was to bear witness to the 
truth (Notes on 1 Cor. iz. 1), and 
Peter in this epistle discharged that 
part of the functions of his office to- 
wards the scattered Christians of Asia 
Minor. IT T%at thie is the true grace 
of God wherein ye stand. That the 
religion in which you stand, or which 
you now hold, is that which is identi- 
fied with the graco or favour of God. 



A.D. 60.] CHAPTER V. 

13 The chmrch thai is at Ba- 
bylon, elected together with you, 
saluteth you; and so doth Mar- 
cus my SOD. 

« Ro. 16. 10. 



Chrutiaiii^t n«t Jadaum or Paganism, 
was the true Teligton. To show this, 
and bear eontinual witneM to it, was 
tiie leading design of the apostolic 
oflke. 

13. The ehnreh that is at Babylon, 
ektUd together with you. It will be 
seen at onoe that moch of this is sap- 
plied by our Iranslators ; the words 
<charch that is' not being in the origi- 
nal. The Greek is i} h fSo^vXwM awiX" 
Xi*tfl% and might refer to a church, or 
to a female. Wall, Mill, and some 
others, suppose that the reference is to 
a Christian woman, perhaps the wife 
of Peter himself. Comp. 2 John i. 
But the Arabic, Syriac, and Vulgate, 
as well as the English versions, supply 
the word church. This interpretation 
seems to be confirmed by the word 
rendered ekcted together with — (ywc«> 
Xext^* This word would be properly 
used in reference to one individual if 
writing to another indtmdual^ but 
would hardly be appropriate as applied 
to an indlTidual addressing a church. It 



14 Greet * ye one another with 
a kiss of charity. Peace • he 
with you all that are in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 

» £p. 6. 33. 



eofild not readily be sapposed, moreover,' 
that any one female in Babylon could 
have such a prominence, or be so well 
known, that nothing more would be 
necessary to designate her, than merely 
to say * the elect female.' On the word 
Babylon here, and the place denoted 
by it, see the Intro., § 2. ^ And so 
doth Mareua my eon. Probably John 
Mark. See Notes on Acts xii. 12; 
XV. 37. Why he was now with Peter 
is unknown. If this was the Mark 
referred to, then the word eon is a title 
of affection, and is used by Peter with 
reference to his own superior age. It 
is possible, however, that some other 
Mark may be referred to, in whose 
conversion Peter had been instrumental. 
14. Grut ye one another with a kiss 
of charity. A kiss of love; a common 
method of affectionate salutation in the 
times of the apostles. See Notes on 
Kom. xvi. 16. ^ Pmcc be with you 
all that are in Christ Jesus, That are 
true Christians. Notes, Eph. vi. 23 
PhiL iv. 7. 
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SECOND EPISTLE -GENERAL OF PETER. 



INTRODUCTION. 



^ 1. J%e Gmuiamem and Au^imMiy of At E/mik, 

It is well known that at «a early period of tbe Christian history there were 
doabis respecting the canonical authority of the Second Epistle of Peter. The 
sole ground of the doubt was, whether Peter was the author of it. Eusehios, in 
the chapter of his ecclesiastical history where he speaks of the New Testament in 
general, reckons it among the oafrOsyoyKta (antilegomtna), or those books whicb 
were not universally admitted to be genuine ; literally, < tko§e whieh toere apoken 
against.^ B. iiL ch. 25. This does not imply that even he^hetwever, disboieved 
its genuineness, but merely that it was numbered among theae about which there 
bad not been always entire certainty. Jerome says, ** Peter wrote two epistles, 
called Catholic ; the second of which is denied by many to be his, because of the 
di£ference of style from the former." Origen, before him, had also said, «* Peter, 
on whom the church u built, has leti one epistle [universally] acknowledged. 
Let it be granted that he also wrote a second. For it is doubted of See 
Lardner, voL vi. p. 266, £d. Lond., 1829. Both the epistles of Peter, how- 
ever, were received as genuine in the fourth and following centuries' by all 
Christians, except the Syrians. The first epistle was never doubted to have 
been the production of Peter. In regard to the second, as remarked above, it 
was doubted by some. The principal ground of the doubt, if not the entira 
ground, was the diflerence of style between the two, especially in the aeoond 
chapter, and the fact that the old Syriac translator, though he admitted the 
Epistle of James, which was also reckoned among the * doubtful' eputlea, did 
not translate the Second Epistle of Peter. That version was made, probably, 
at the close of the first century, or in the second ; and it is said that it is to he 
presumed that if this epistle had been then in existence, and had been regarded 
as genuine, it would also have been translated by him. 

It is of importance, therefore, to stote briefly the evidence of the genuineness 
and authenticity of this epistle. In doing this, it is proper to regard the Jirti 
epistle aa undoubtedly genuine and canonical, for that was never called in 
question. That being admitted, the genuineness of this epistle may be argued 
on the following grounds. (I.) It does not appear to have been rgteUd by 
any. one. It was merely doubted whether it wss genuine. How far even 
this doubt extended is not mentioned. It is referred to only by Jerome, Origen, 
and EusebiuSi though there is not the least evidence that even they had any 
doubts of its genuineness. They merely state that there were some persons 
who had doubts on the subject, from the diflerence of style between thia and 
(ccxl) 
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tin Ibftter BpiiHi. Thk huAt indeed, m Wall has remarked (Crit Notee on 
tke N. T.-ppwaMySSd), will lerve at least to show the care which was evinced 
iM admitting books to be canonical, proving that thej^ were not received withont 
Am tttoMet cantioii, and that if the slightest doabt existed in the case of any 
oM> It was hoBflSlly exprassed. (2.) Even all doubt on the subject disappeared 
m early as the tbild aiMi fourth centuries, and the epistle was received as being 
•nqueatioiiably tba ftfedaction of Peter. The effect of the examination in the 
tmt was to ramova all suspicion, and it has never since been doubted that the 
•piitie fias writlM by Pater; at least no doubt has arisen, except from the feet 
Mated bf Jerome and Origan, that it was not universally admitted to be genuine. 
(8.) ThiB epistle purports to have been written b^ the author of the former, and 
Ims all the internal marks of genuineness which could exist (a) It bears the 
itiaeriptloo of Ibe name of the same apostle. ** Simon Peter, a servant, and an 
ftpostle, of iesoa Christ." ch. i. 1. (6) There is an allusion in ch. i. 14, which 
Fater only conld appropriately make, and which an impostor, or forger of an 
epistle, would hardly have thought of introducing. ** Knowing that shortly I 
liMst pot off thb toy tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed 
me." Here, there is an evident reference to the Saviour's prediction of the 
death of Peter, recorded in John xxi. 18, 19. It is conceivable, indeed, that an 
adroit forger of All epistle mighi have introduced such a circumstance ; but the 
•apposition that ii ilgenuine is much more natoraL It is such an allusion as Peter 
would natumlly makei it would have required much skill and tact in another to 
have intredneed it se as not to be easily detected, even if it had occurred to him to 
pvrsonale Peler at ail. Woukl not a forger of an epistle have been likely to 
mentioB purtieulirly what kind of death was predicted by the Saviour, and not 
to have made a mere allusion 1 (c) In ch. i. 16—18, there is another allusion 
of a similar kind. The writer claims to have been one of the * eye-witnesses 
of the majesty' of the Lord. Jesus when be was transfigured in the holy mount 
iikmtm natttiml for Peter to refer to this, for he was with him ; and he has men- 
tioned it just aa one would be likely to do who had actually been with him, and 
who was writing from personal recollection. A forger of the epistle would have 
bean Vke\y to be akere particular, and would have described the scene more 
minutely, and the plaee where it occurred, and would, have dwelt more on tiie 
natofe of the evidenee furnished there of the divine mission of the Saviour. 
(ft) In ch. iii. 1, it is stated that this is a second epistle written to the same per- 
sons is a finrmer one had been ; and that the writer aimed at substantially the 
name ol^eet in both* Here the plain reference is to the first epistle of Peter 
wfaidk has alwi^s been acknowledged to be genuine. It may be said that one 
who forged the epistle might have made this allusion. This is true, but it may 
be doubtful wbMher he would do it It would have increased the liability to 
detection, for it would not be easy to'imitate the manner, and to carry out the 
views of the apostle. (4.) To these considerations it may be added, that there 
is clear internal evidence of another kind to show that it was written by Peter. 
This evidence, too long to be introduced here* may be seen in Michaelis' Intro- 
duction, IV. 849— 856. The sum of this internal evidence is, that it would not 
have bsen practicable for a writer of the first or second century to have imitated 
Fetor so as to have eseaped detection, and that, in general, it is not difficult to 
dsMct tba books that were forged in imitation of, and in the name of, the 
npeedeSb 

Aft to the alleged objection in regard to the difference of the style in the 
eliapter» eee Micbftelis, iv. pp. 352 — 356. Why it was not inserted in 
21 
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tbe old Striae version is not known, ft is ]irolmU« tbttt tlie Mlhof of lhtlir«r^> 
•ion was exceedingly cautious, and did not admit any bodkaaboat which At bail 
any doubt. The fact that this was doubted by some, atid that theaa doabtewem 
not removed from his mind, as in the case of tbe Epistle 6f James, was a good: 
reason for bis not inserting it, though it by no means priyvM that it is tMt ga.^. 
Duine. It came, however, to be acknowledged afterwards by the Syriana as 
genuine and canonical. Ephrem the Syrian, a writer of the foitrth eentmy, nel 
only quotes several passages of it, but expressly ascribes it to Peier. Thns, in 
the second volume of his Greek works, p. 387, he says, * The blessed PoCer^ 
also, the Coryphaeus of the apostles, cries, concerning that dfty, saying. The 
day of the Lord cometh as a thief in tbe night, in which the heavens being On 
fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat' This is 
literally quoted (in the Greek) from 2 Peter, iii. 13. See Michaelie, as above, 
p. 348. And Asseman, in his catalogue of the Vatican Mannaeripts, gives an 
account of a Syriac book of Lessons to be read, in which is one taken from this 
epistle. See Michaelis. 

These considerations remove all reasonable doubt as to the propriety of ad- 
mitting this epistle into the canon, as the production of Peter. 

^ 2. The Time when ike Epittie wom written* 

In regard to the time when this epistle was written, nothing can be deter- 
mined with absolute certainty. All that appears on that subject from the eptstla 
itself is, that at the time of writing it the author was expecting soon to die. ch« 
i. 14. *< Knowing that shortly I most put off this my tabernacle, even as oor 
Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me." What evidence he had that he was soon 
10 die he has not informed us, nor is it known even what he meant prectsely by 
the word shortly. The Greek word (f a;t^i«) is indeed one that would imply 
that the event was expected not to be far off; but a man would ndt unnaturally 
jose it who felt that he was growing old, even though he ahould in fact live 
,jieveral years afterwards. The Saviour (John xxi. 18) did not state to Peter 
whfin his death would occur, except that it would be when he should be < oldf* 
and the probability is, that the fact that he was growing old was the only inti- 
mation that he had that he was soon to die. Ecclesiastical history infiirms qs 
that he died at Rome, A. D. 66, in tbe 12th year of the reign of Nero. 8ee 
Calmet, Art. Peter. Comp. Notes on John xxi. 18, 19. Lardner snppoacs, from 
ch. t 13 — 15 of this epistle, that this was written not long after the firat, as Im 
then says that he * would not be negligent to put them in remembrance of these 
. things.' The two epistles he supposes were written in the year 63 or 64, or at 
the latest 65. Michaelis supposes it was in tbe year 64; Calmet that it mmM in 
. the year of Christ 68, or according to tl^e Vulgar Era, A. D. 65. Probably the 
year 64 or 65 would not be far from the real date of this epistle. If so, it was, 
according to Calmet, one year only before tbe martyrdom of Peter (A. D. 66), 
and six years before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, A. D. 71. 

§ 3. The Persons to whom this Epuik was written-^ and the place whtrt. 
On this subject there is no room for doubt. In cb. lit. 1, the writer says, 
« This second epistle, beloved, I now write unto you ; in both which I alir up 
your pure minds by way of remembrance." Thia epistle was writtesy thersfiMBb 
. to the same persons as the former. On the question to whom that was ad- 
dressed, see the Intro, to that epistle, § I. 7*he epistles were addressed to per- 
sons who resided in Asia Minor, and in both they ate fegavded mio the i 
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«f tMB, No otrldn fatfwwirtoa of Uie jy/bae when this «p»tle wm Yn^ltoB m 
liven in the epistia itself. It is probable that it was at the same place as thf 
Iwnner, as if it had not hof^n we may presume that there would have been some 
referenee to the &ct thai be had changed his residence, or some local allusion 
which wonld haVe enabled us to determine the fact. If he wrote this epistle 
from Babylon, as he did the former one (see Intro, to that epistle, § 2], it is 
not known why he was so soon removed to Rome, and became a martyr there. 
Indeed, every thing respecting the last days of this apostle is involved in great 
uncertainty. See the article Peter in Calmet's Dictionary. See these questions 
•xtmined also in Bacon's Lives of the Apostles, pp. 258 — 279. 

J 4. 7%e Occasion on which the Epistle was written, 
• The first epistle was written in view of the trials which those to whom it was 
addressed were then enduring, and the persecutions which they had reason to 
Anticipate, ch. i. 6, 7; iv. 12 — 19 ; v. 8 — U. The main object of that epistle 
was to comfort them in their trials, and to encourage them to bear them with a 
Christian spirit, imitating the example of the Lord Jesus. This epistle appears 
to have been written, not so much in view of persecutions and bodily sufibrings, 
nal or prospective, as in view of the fact that there were teachers of error 
among them, the tendency of whose doctrine was to turn them away from the 
gespeL To those teachers of error, and to the dangers to which they were ex* 
.posed on ihataoconnt, there is no allusion in the first epistle, and it would seem 
not to be improbable that Peter had been informed that there were such teachers 
among Ihem after he had written and deapatched that. Or, if he was not thus m* 
'formed of it, it seems to have occurred to him that this was a point of great 
importance which had not been noticed in the former epistle, and that an effort 
ahoold be made by apostolic influence and authority to arrest the progress of 
.error, to ooantsract the influence of the false teachers, and to confirm the Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor in the belief of the truth. A large part of the epistle, 
therefi>re, is occupisd in characterizing the teachers of error, in showing that 
they would certainly be destroyed, and in stating the true doctrine in opposition 
to what they held. It is evident that Peter supposed that the danger to which 
Christians in Asia Minor were exposed from these errors, was not less than 
that to which they were exposed from persecution, and that it was of as much 

. ampartanoe to guard them from those errors as it was to sustain them in their 
trials. 

The efaaraderistics of the teachers referred to in this epistle, and the doctrines 
which they taught, were the following : 

1. One of the prominent errors was a denial of the Lord that bought them. 

. di. ii. 1. On the nature of this error, see Notes on that verse. 

2; They gave indulgence to carnal appetites, and were sensual, corrupt, beastly, 
lewd. vs. 10, 13, 13, 14, 19. Comp. Jude 4, 8, 16. It is remarkable that so 
many pEofesaed reformers have been men who have been sensual and lewd men, 
who have taken advantage of their character as professed religious teachers, and 
as refbrmerSf to corrupt and betray others. Such reformers often begin with 
pure intentions, but a constant familiarity with a certain class of vices tends to 

. corrupt the mind, and to awaken in the soul passions which would otherwise 
have aiept ; and they M into the same vices which they attempt to reform. It 

. should be said, however, that many professed reformers are corrupt at heart, and 
only make use of their pretended zeal in the cause of reformation to give them 
the •ppattmuty ta induce ^^^ ^^^ propenaities. 



d. ThiBjr Were diioi^lnAjr In c^i'idtfWi, tnd uwUb w f ia 
The tendency of their doctrines wee to aneettle the huodw^amm ef oider wA 
governmetit; to take away all restraint from the indolgenea of earnal propenaM 
ties, and to break up the very foundations of good order in iodeiy. cfa. iL 10— 
12. Tliey * walked after the flesh in the lust of nneieaDneas;' they « despised 
government' or authority ; they were < presomptuous and self-witted )' Ifaegr 

• were not afraid to speak evil of dignities;* they were itte *B«tand hmte 
beasts;' they < spoke evil of the subjects which they did not anderatmd.' It is 
by no means an uncommon thing for professed refbrmoi to become a«iti«govenw 
ment men, or to suppose that all the restmints of law stand is their way, and 
that they must be removed in order to success. They fix the mind on one 
thing to be accomplished. That thing magnifies itself until it fills all the field 
6f vision. Every thing Which seemt to oppose their efibfts, or to uphold the 
evil which they seek to remove, they regard as an evil itself; and as the laws 
and the government of a country often seem to sustain die evil, they beeoaw 
opposed to the government itself, and denounce it as an evil. Instead of e»- 
deavouring to enlighten the public mind, and to modify iIm law* by a eoulae 
of patient effort, they array themselves against them, and seek to oveitoni 
them. For the same reason, also, they suppose thai tkt tkuteh opfaoJds tha 
evil, and become the deadly foe of all cbuFch organizations. 

4. Hiey were deductive and artful, and adopted a eoorse of teathing thai was 
"fitted to bejgrflile the Weak, and especially to produce lieentiottsness of iiving. eh. 
il 14. They W6re characterized by 'adulterous' desires; and tbay |iraetised 
their arts particularly on the * unstable,' those who w^re easily led away by $bj 
hew and plausible doctrine that went to unsettle the fbnildations of rigid mo- 
rality. 

5* iThey adopted a pompous mode of teaching, dislingaiiBhed ibr aosBd vatbar 
than for sense, and proclaimed themselves to be the spedal fiisnds ef libeiai 
views, and of k liberal Christianity, ch. ii. 17, 18, Id. They wave Uke swells 
without water ;' < clouds that were carried about with a Mmpest ;' they apake 

* great swelling words of vanity,' and they promised « liberty' to thosd wha woold 
embrace their views, or freedom from the restraints of bigotry and of a narrow 
and gloomy religion. This appeal is usually made by the advocates ef error* 

6. They had been professed Christians, and had formeify embraced the moiv 
strict views on morals and religion which Were held by Chiistiantt in gaBMal. 
ch. ii. 20 — 22. From this, however, they had departed, and had faUen into 
practices qu|,te as abominable as those of which they had be6n guilty befoia 
their pretended conversion. 

7. They denied the doctrines which the apostles had slated respecting the end 
of the world. The argument on which they based this denial Was the fael that 
all things contintied unchanged as they had been from the beginning, and that 
ft might be inferred from that that the worid would be stable, eh. iii. 3, 4. They 
saw no change in the laws of nature ; they saw no indiealtons that Iha worid was 
drawing to a close, and they inferred that laws so sUkUe and settled aa thoee 
were which eiisted in nature would continue to operate, and that Iha changes 
predicted by the apostles were impossible. 

A large part of the epistle is occupied in meeting these arrota, and in so por- 
traying the characters of their advocates as to show what degree of lattaaoe was 
to be placed on their preaching. For a particttlar view of the manner in whieli 
these enrors are met, see the analysis to chs. ii. and iii. 

This epistle is characterized by iha same earnest and tendef i 
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first, and by a peculiarly <* solemn granciear of imagery an3 diction.*' The 
apostle in the last two chapters had to meet great and dangerous errors, and 
the style of rebuke was appropriate to the oocaaiont He felt that he himself 
was soon to die, and, in the prospect of death, his own mind was peculiarly 
impressed with the solemnity and importance of coming events. He b»> 
iieved that the errors which were broached tended tQ sap the ytij Ij^giHMpons 
of the Christian faith and of good morals, and his whole soul is rcMisad to MieeC 
and counteract them. The occasion required that he should state in a solenm 
manner what UHU the truth in regard to the second advent of the Lord Jesus { 
what great changes were to occur ; what the Christian might look for hereafter; 
and hi9 soul kindles with the sabUme fheme, and he deaeribea in glowing im- 
agery, and in impassioned langoage, the/ead of ftU Huofi, aod exhorts HlfDi Un 
live as became those who were leokiiig ferwi^rd to e^ ifuppi^ant events. Tfa^ 
practical efbct of the whole epistle is to m»k» the mind intensely solemii, and 
to put it into a position of waiting for the coming of the Lord. On the simi* 
U^ between tixia epistle (ch« ii) and the Epistle of Jude, see Intro, to Jiide. 



THE SECOND 
EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER- 



CHAPTER I. 

SIMON ' Peter, a servant and 
an apostle of Jesus Ctirist, to 
them that have obtained like • 

CHAPTER I. 

AVALTSIS OF THS CHAPTSB. 

This chapter comprises the following 
subjects': — 

I. The Qsaal salutations, vs. 1, 2. 

n. A statement that all the mercies 
which they enjoyed pertaining to life 
and godliness, had been conferred by 
tha power of God, and that he had 
given them exceeding great and precious 
promises, vs. 3, 4. It was mainly with 
reference to these * promises* that the 
epistle was written, for th^ had been 
assailed by the advocates of error (ch. 
ii. iii.), and it was important that Chris- 
tians should see that they had the pro- 
mise of a future life. Comp. ch. iii. 
6^14. 

III. An exhortation to abound in 
Christian virtues; to go on making 
constant attainments in knowledge, and 
temperance, and patience, and godli- 
ness, and brotherly kindness, and cha- 
rity, vs. 5 — 9. 

IV. An exhortation to endeavour to 
make their calling and election sure, 
that so an entrance might be minis- 
tered unto them abundantly into the 
kingdom of the Redeemer, vs. 10, II. 

y. The apostle says that he will en- 
deavour to keep these things before 
their minds, vs. 12 — 15. He knew 
well that they were then established in 
the truth (ver. 12), but he evidently felt 



precious faith with us through 
the righteousness of * God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ : 
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that they were in danger of being 
shaken in the feith by the seductive in- 
fluence of error, and he says, therefore, 
(ver. 13) that it.was proper, as long m 
he remained on earth, to endeavour to 
excite in thdr minds a lively remem- 
brance of the truths which they had 
believed ; that the opportunity for his 
doing this must soon cease, as the pe- 
riod was approaching when he most b« 
removed to etm)ity,in accordance with 
the prediction of the Saviour (ver. 14), 
but that he would endeavour to makft 
so permanent a record of his views oa 
these important subjects that they might 
always have them in remembrance, ver. 
15. 

YI. A solemn statement that the 
doctrines which had been taught them, 
and which they had embraced, were 
not cunningly devised fables, but were 
true. vs. 16 — 21. In support of this 
the apostle appeals to the following 
things : 

(a) The testimony to the fact that 
Jesus was the Son of God, which Peter 
had himself heard given on the mount 
of transfiguration, vs. 17, 18. 

(fi) Prophecy. These truths, on 
which he expected them to rely, had 
been the subject of distinct prediction* 
and they should be held, whatever were 
the plausible arguments of the felse 
teachers, vs. 19, 20. 

The general object, therefore, of this 
(246) 
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2 Gbace aod peace * be nml* 
tiplied unto you through the 
knowledge of God, and of Jesus 
our Lord, 



chapter is to affirm the truth of tho 
great facts of religidD, on which their 
hopes were based, and thus to prepare 
the way to combat the errors by which 
these troths were assailed. The first 
assores them that the doctrines which 
they held were true, aod then, in chs. 
it. and iii., meets the errors by which 
they were assailed. 

I. Simon Peter. Marg., Symean, 
The name is written either Simon or 
Simeon -^Xifuaif or XiifMidy* Either 
word properly means hearing, and per- 
haps, like other names, was at first sig- 
nificant The first epistle (ch. LI) 
begins simply, « Peter, an apostle,' dec 
The name Simon, however, was his 
proper name, P^er, or Cephaty having 
been added to it by the Saviour. John 
1. 42. Gomp. Matt xvi. Ig. IT A «er- 
vant and an apotiU of Jetut Christ 
In the first epistle the word apoatk only 
is used. Paul, however, uses the woid 
servarU as applicable to himself in 
Rom.i. 1, and to himself and Timothy 
in the commencement of the epistle to 
the Philippians. ch. i. 1. See Notes 
on Rom. i. 1. IT To them that have 
obtained like precious faith with tw. 
With us who are of Jewish origin. 
This epistle was evidently written to 
the same persons as the former (Intro., 
$ 3), and that was intended to embrace 
many who were of Gentile origin. 
Notes, 1 Pet i. 1. The apostle ad- 
dresses them all now, whatever was 
their origin, as heirs of the common 
fiiith, and as in all respects brethren. 
% Through the righteousness of God. 
Throngh- the method of justification 
which God has adopted. See this fully 
explained in the Notes on Rom. i. 17. 
1 God and ottr Saviour Jestts Christ. 
Marg., our God and Saviour. The 
Greek will undoubtedly bear the con- 
' etnietioa gtv«n in the margin, and if 



3 According as his divine 
power hath given unto us all^ 
things that pertain unto life and 
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this be the true rendering, it furnishes 
an argument for the divinity of (he 
Lord Jesus Christ Bp. Middleton, 
Slade, Valpy, Bloomfield, and others, 
contend that this is the true and proper 
rendering. It is doubted, however, by 
Wetstein, Grottus, and others. Eras- 
mus supposes that it may be taken in 
either sense. The construction, though 
certainly not a violation of the laws of 
the Greek language, is not so free from 
all doubt as to make it proper to use 
the passage as a proo£>text in an argu- 
ment for the divinity of the Saviour. 
It is easier to prove the doctrine from 
other texts that are plain, than to 
show that this must be the meaning 
here.' 

2. Grace and peace be multiplied 
unto you through the knowledge of 
God, and of Jesus our Lord. That 
is, grace and peace abound to ua, or 
may be expected to be conferred on us 
abundantly, if we have a true know- 
ledge of God and of tho Saviour. Such 
a knowledge constitutes true religion : 
for in that we find grace — the grace 
that pardons and sanctifies ; and peace 
— peace of conscience, reconciliation 
with Grod, and calmness in the trials 
of life* See Notes on John xvii. 3. 

3. According as his divine power 
hath given unto us. AH the effects of 
the gospel on the human heart are in 
the Scriptures traced to the power of 
God. See Notes on Rom. i. IB. There 
are no moral means which have ever 
been used that have such power as the 
gospel ; none through which God has 
done so much in changing the character 
and affecting the destiny of man. IT All 
things that pertain urUo life and god^ 
liness. The reference here in the word 
life is undoubtedly to the life of reli- 
gion ; the life of the soul imparted by 
the gospeL The word godliness ia 
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godliness, througli the know- 
ledge of him that hath called us 

* to glory and virtue : • 

syBonymous with pietj. The phrase 
« according as* (ib;) seems to be con- 
nected with the sentence in ver. &. 
( Forasmuch as he has conferred on us 
these privfleges and promises connected 
with life and godliness, we are boand, 
in order to obtain alt that is implied in 
these things, to give all diligence to add 
to oar faith, knowledge/ &c % Through 
the knowledge of him. By a proper 
acquaintance with him, or by the right 
kind of knowledge of him. Notes, 
John xirli. 3. IT That hath caUed us 
to glory and virtue. Marg., by. Or., 

• through glory,' dec Doddridge sup- 
poses that it means that he has done 
this * by the strengthening virtue and 
energy of his spirit.' Roaenmfiiller 
renders it, < by glorious benignity.' Dr. 
Robinson (Lex.) renders it, < through 
a glorious display of hie effieieo^.' 
The objection which any one feels to 
this rendering arises solely from the 
word virtue^ from the fact that we are 
not accustomed to apply that word to 
God. But the original word (apfrij) 
is not as limited in its signification as 
the English word is, but is rather a 
word which denotes a good quality or 
excellence of any kind. In the ancient 
classics it is used to denote manliness, 
vigour, courage, valour, fortitude ; and 
the word would rather denote energy 
ox power of some kind, than what we 
commonly understend by virtue, and 
would be, therefore, properly applied 
to the energy or efficiency which God 
has displayed in the work of our sal- 
vation. Indeed, when applied to moral 
excellence at all, as it is in ver. 5 of this 
chapter, and often elsewhere, it is per- 
haps with a reference to the energy , bold- 
ness, vigour, or courage which is evinced 
in overcoming our evil propensities, 
and resisting allurements and tempU- 
tions. According to this interpretation, 
the passage teaehes that it is by a glth 
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nous divine efficiency that we are called 
into the kingdon of God* 

4. Whereby — Id £n* « Through 
which'-^in the pluml number, referring 
either to the glm^y and virtue in the pre- 
vious vefse, and oMstning that it was by 
that gbricras divine cffisieii^ that theae 
promises were given} or, to all the 
things mentioned in the previous verse, 
meaning that it was through those ar- 
rangesMnto, and in order to their com- 
pletion, that these great and gloriont 
promises were made. The promisee 
given are in oonneetion with the plan 
of seeoring • life and g«dUi|ess,' and are 
a part of the graeiotts arrangements for 
that obiset. H Easmding grepJl and 
precious pimmises. A promise h 9l i 
assarance on the part of another o 
some good for which we are dependent 
en him. It implaes (1.) That the thing 
is in his power ; (3.) That he may be- 
stow it or not as he pleases ; (3.) That 
we cannot infer ffom any process of 
raasoning that it is his. purpose to be- 
stow it on us ; and (4.) That it is a 
fevour which we can obtain only from 
him, and not by vuy independent eflbrt 
of our own* The promises here refer- 
red to are those whioh pertain to salva- 
ti(m. Peter bad in his eye probably 
all that then had been revealed which 
ccmtemplated the salvation of the peo- 
ple of God. Thay are called * exceed- 
ing great and precious*' because of their 
value in supporting and comforting the 
soul, and of the honour and felicity 
which they anfold to us. The pro- 
mises referred to are doubtless tboae 
which are made in connection with the 
plan of salvation revealed in the gospel, 
for there are no other promises made 
to man. They refer to the pardon of 
sin ; strength, comfort and support in 
trial; a glorious resurrection; and a 
happy imoDortaiity. If we look at the 
greatness and glory of the objecU^ we 
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ifaftll Bee that the piOBUfes «re in fact 
exeaedtagily preeioas i oi if w« took^et 
dieir infloetifia in Mpporliiig «Mi etoi- 
imldag the aaol, we eh^ have at die* 
tiaet a view pf Ihaii vakie. The pre.> 
piae feea beyend oof reawwiing pew p 
en ; enteie a fieM whieh we eoald oat 
•Iheewiae pepelialennlhftdMtftaililiiie i 
Mid filatee to irih^ w» conUi net othM* 
wiae«htaio. AU that we need in tiiftl, 
ia thewnpto pnmite ef Oed thai he 
wili flutein oe; aU thai we need in 
the hour of death* ie th* aaaamace of 
•■r G«d that we phall be happy for 
ever. What wonU thia world be 
withant g y ryaiiat i How impoiH" 
We to peMtrale the fotaie ! How 
dark thai whieh ie to eooe wonld be! 
How beieawoahooU be of comola^ 
ttooi The poet hae gMM» and lie dan 
paiM joyattod hopea c^n oovor be re* 
eoUod to ehaar ne again ; the pveeent 
aof he en hoar of pein, and aadneen^ 

puihiya not n lay af ooixifQit; the fii>* 
lue on^ epcm fteUe of happineae Ie 
enr viwoQ, and oveiy thing theie dei> 
panda en the wiU of God, and ali thai 
wo eon know of it is bom hb pnuniaeti 
Otti off bom them, wo have no way 
oithor of oMaimAng the htoHings which 
wo dewre, or of aacertaining that thay 
•anheoarab For the pieauees of Gad, 
lheerf»iie, wo dbonkl ha in the hlghoit 
dff g ioa giatefai end in the triala of lifii 
are vhonld oting to thorn with unwa* 



i ean ho an anehor to the eeoL 
IT "fiat b9 ihsu. Giu, * Mmti^A thow.' 
Thel ie, theee constitole the beaia of 
yov hopes of boeoining partahers «f 
the dnno natore. Comp. Notas on 9 
€k)r. wi. 1. \ PaHmimB of ike dimns 
mahtw^ This is a very important, 
and a dilfioolt phrwm* An expreei> 
oion soittewhal similor eceuis in Hob. 
jdi lA. MThat wo aught bo par*- 
tidMioofhioholinnw." l^KolMoa 
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that verse. In regard to the langnago 
here osed, it may beobeerved, (!«} The! 
it is direetly contrary to all the notiooo 
of FanlAcitm'— or the belief that all 
things are new God, or a part of God-F~ 
for it ie said that the object of the pio* 
mise is, thot we • muty beeome partahaaa 
of dm divine nature ;' n^t that wo aao 
now. (fL) It eannot bo taken in an 
literal a eenee as to nkMUi that we aaar 
ever partake of the divine ewence, or 
that we shall be abmtrhed into the dli» 
vine nature eo ae to ioee onr indiviiijiiR 
ality. This idea ie held by the 9nd» 
histo, and the perfection of being ia 
aoppoeed by them to onnsiit in soeh 
absorpttoo, or in losing their own in* 
dividnahty, and their ideas of hap p in sw 
are gtadaated by the appmsiaialion 
whieh may be made to that stale. Bml 
this eannot be the meaning inve, his 
emse (o) It is in the nature of thn 
ease impossiblo. There mast be lev 
over on eesential diflbrsnee between a 
eiealed and an anoreated mind» (I) 
This would argae that the divioo Mind 
is not peifeet. If this absorption wao 
nernemry to tho corapieteness of the 
ehaiaolor oad happiaem of the divino 
being, then he was imperfeet belbio$ 
if before peiftct, ho would nol be oAes 
the abeorplioa of an infinite nwahef 
of finite and imporfeot mindb. (c) \m 
ail tho repreeentations of heaven ia tho 
Bible, the idea of intUmduoiUy is ono 
tliat is promiasat IndmdmaU art 
rsprssaatpii eveiywhere as woiahifypra 
them, and thero is no intimaliaa thai 
tho sepantlooiiiteaee of tho rednnmad 
la to be abaorbed and lost in Iho easonoo 
of the Deity. Whstevw is to be thi 
oonditiett of man hereafter, he ie to 
have a separate and individual o»at* 
enee, and the number of intelligent b^ 
ings is never to bediminiehed either bf 
annihiktiea, or by their being nnitad to 
any other spiiil so that they ahall bav 
mmmi. Thor«feria(»thiM»inll«i 
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placa, mact be to the monU aatiire of 
God, and the meaning^ ii, that they 
who are iMiewed become partidpaats 
of the eame moral natare; that ia» of 
the aaoie views, Ibelingi^ tboaghta, por- 
poaee, principlea of actioo. Their Da- 
tore ae they are hern, is siaful, and 
pfone to evil (Eph. ii. 8) ; thesr natuie 
m Ibey are born again, becomes like 
that of God. They axe made lifo God ; 
and thif w e m biancc wtli incieaae more 
and more for ever, until in a moeh 
higher sense tfian can be true in this 
world, they may be said to have be- 
eeme « partakers of the divine natare.' 
Ijst OS reoMrk then, (a) That man 
only, of atl the dweUem on the earth, 
is eapaUe of rising to this condition. 
Iht nature of all the other onden of 
anatures here below is incapable of 
any such tmnsformatton that it can be 
Mdd that they become •« partakers of the 
divine nature." (b) It is irapoesiMe 
BOW to estimate the degree of approxi* 
mation to which man may yet rise to* 
wards God, or the eialted sense in 
which the term may yet be applicable 
lo him; but the prospect before the 
believer in this respect is most glorious. 
Two or three circumstances may be 
islerred to here as mere hinta of what 
we may yet be : (1.) Let any one re* 
isct on the amazing advances made 
by himself since the period of iniancy. 
But a few, a very few years ago, he 
knew nMking. He was in bis cradle, 
a poor, helpless in&nt. He knew not 
fte use of eyes, or ears, or hands, or 
Ibet He knew not the name or use 
ef ftny thing, not even the name of 
flither or mother. He could neither 
walk, nor talk, nor crtep. He knew 
•ot even that a candle would burn him 
if he put his finger there. He knew 
net how to grasp or hoM a rattle, or 
what was its sound, or whence that 
sound, or any other sound, came. Let 
he ia at tw«A^» or 
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forty, in comparison with this; and 
then, if hie improvement in every sinu- 
lar number of years hersafter tiotM 
be equal to this, who can tell the height 
to which he will riael (3.) We are 
here limited in our powen cS leamittf 
about God or his wmfca. Wo becomo 
acquainted vrith him th n tig k his wotim 
— by meansof/Aesensei. Bothy the 
appointment of this method of become 
ing acquainted with the axianMd worlds 
the deetgn seems to have been to ao- 
compKeh a double work quite eoBti». 
dictory— one to help ue, and the other 
to hinder ue. One is^ to give us tb* 
means of eommunioatittg' with the ex« 
ternal world— by the sight, the hearingt 
the smell, the touch, the taste. The 
other is to shot us mti from the esteiw 
nal woHd except by t hese. The body 
is a cassMcn^, an eutsleeoie, a, pneeii 
in which the eoul is incuceratsd, from 
which we can iook out on the universe 
only through these orguni. But* sup* 
pose, as may be the case in a fotore 
state, there shall be no each endoeon, 
and that the whole eoul may look di» 
rectly on the works of God— on spirit* 
ual existencee, on Qod himself— wIm 
then can calculate the height to whioli 
man may attain in beooasing a <-par* 
taker of the divine nature V (8.) We 
shall have an eUm^ before us to grow 
in knowledge, and in holiness, and ia 
conformity to God. Here, we attempt 
to chmb the hill of knowledge, and 
having gone a few stepe— while the top 
is still lost in the doude^-we lie dewa 
and die. We look at a few things; 
become acquaiiMed with a few elemen 
tery principles ; make a little progress 
in virtue, and then all our stodisa and 
efforts are suspended, and «<we fly 
away." In the future world we ehaH 
have an demky before us to make 
progrees m knowledge, and virtue, and 
holiness, uninterrupted ; and who caa 
toll in what exalted aanae it m^ jril 
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be true that we shall be * partakers of 
the divine nature/ or what attainments 
ite may yet makel IT Having escaped 
the corruption that ie in the world 
through iuet. The world is fuU of 
corruption. It is the design of the 
Christian plan of redemption to deliver 
•a firom that, and to make ua holy ; 
and the nieana hy which we are to be 
made like God, is by rescuing ua from 
ita dominioo. 

5. And bemde thU (m» imth tovto). 
Something hece ia necessary to be un- 
d ei Bt ood in order to complete the sense. 
Ihtrtfermee is to ver« 3 ; and the con- 
nedioo is, « since (ver» 3) God has given 
vs these exalted privilegea and hopes^ 
M reapeet to this {tmitk or ^ being 
noderstood), or as a eonoequenu fairly 
flosvtng from this, we ought to give 
all diligence that we may make good 
«so of these advantages, and aecura as 
hi«h attainmenta as we possibly can. 
We should add one virtue to another, 
that we may reach the highest possible 
elevation in holineasL' t Giving ail 
diUgencB* Ghr., « Bringiag in .all seal 
or eflEbrt.' The meaning is, thai we 
onght to make this a distinct and defi- 
.nile object, and to apply ouiaelves to 
at aa a thing to be accomplished. HAdd 
to your faith virtue* It is not meant 
in this verse and the following that we 
ara to endeavour particularly to add 
these things one to another in the order 
in which they are specified, or that we 
are to seek first lo have faith, and then 
to add to that virtue, and then to add 
knowledge to virtue rather than to fiuth, 
dbe. The order in which this ia to be 
done, thortkUitm which one of these 
Ahinga may hnvo to another, is not the 
point aiaied at, nor are we to suppose 
that any other order of the words would 
not have answered the purpose of the 
npostle as well, or that any one of the 
.vuEtuoa apedfied would not auatain as 
diiMt a valation to any othof* aa the 



4iligMKe, add to your fakh tir- 
tu« ; ' and to virtue knowledge ; * 



one which he has specified. The de. 
sign of the apostle is to say, in an em* 
phatic manner, that we are to strive to 
possess and exhibit all these virtues; 
in other words, we are not to content 
ourselves with a single grace, but are 
to cultivate aU the virtues, and to en« 
deavonr to make our piety complete in 
all the relations which we sustain. The 
essential idea in the passage before ua 
seems to be, that in our religion we are 
not to be satisfied with one virtue, or 
one class of virtues, but that there is to 
be (I.) a diligent cuititatios of our 
virtuea, since the graces of religion are 
as susceptible of cultivation as any 
other virtues \ (2.) that there is to be 
paooBBsa made from one virtue to am 
other, aoeking to reach the highest pos- 
sible point in our religion; and (3.) 
that there ia to be an ▲ccmcvbATiov 
of virtues and graces; or we are not 
to be satisfied with one class, or with 
the attainments which we can make in 
one class. We are to endeavour to 
add on one after another until we have 
become possessed of all. Faith, p^ 
haps, is mentioned first, because that ip 
the foundation of all Christian virtues^ 
and the other virtues are required to 
be added to that, because, from the 
place which faith occupies in the plan 
of justification, many might be in daor 
ger of aopposing that if they had that 
they had all that was necessary. 
Compb James ii. 14, seq. In the Greek 
word rendered ^add (i^;top^<'"^«^ 
then, is an allusion to a ehorus-leader 
among the Greeks, and the sense ia 
well expreaied by Doddridge, **hv 
careful to accompany that belief with 
all the lovely train of attendant graces." 
Or, in other words, << let faith lead 
on as at the head of the choir or the 
graces, and let all the others follow 
in their order.' The word here ren- 
dered mrtuSf is the saoie which ia 
need in var* 3, and thera ia iodudod 
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6 And to kncmledge tdraper- 
ance;* and to temperance pa- 
tience;^ and to patience godli- 
ness;'' 

7 And to godliness brotherly 

« 1 Co. 9. SS. » Ja. 1. 4. « 1 Ti. 4. 7- 

4iJoo. 13. 34, 3£>. • 1 Ck). 13. 1-3. i idle, 

/Jno. 15.3-6, 



in it, probably, the same general idee 
which was neticed there. All the 
tiiingfe which the apostle speeiftes, rni* 
less knowledge be an eKeeptien, are 
virtues in the sense in which that word 
is commonly used, and it can hardly 
be supposed that the apostle here meant 
to use a general term which wonM in- 
chide all of the others. The probability 
w, therefore, that by the word here he 
has reference to the common meaning 
of the Ghreek word, as referring to man- 
liness, courage, vigour, energy; and the 
sense is, that be wished them to evioce 
whatever firmness or courage might be 
necessary in maintaining the principles 
of (heir religion, and in enduring the 
trials to which their feith might be sub. 
Jected. True virtue is not a tame and 
passive thing. It requires great energy 
and boldness, for its very essence is 
jSrmness, manliness, and independence. 
T And to virtue knowledge. The know- 
ledge of €rod and ef the way of salva- 
tion through the Redeemer, ver. 3. 
Oomp. cb. iii. 8. It is the duty of 
every Christian to make the highest 
possible attainments in knowledge. 

9. And to knowledge tem^ranee, 
On the meaniog of the word temper- 
mnee, see Notes on Acts xiiv. 25, and 
1 €or. ix. 25. The word here refers 
to the mastery over all our evil iooUna- 
tions and appetites. We are to aliew 
none of them to obtain eontrol o)iper 
us. See Notes on I Gor. vi. 12. This 
would include, of course, abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks ; but it would 
also embrace ail evil passions and pro- 
pensities. Every thing is to be con- 
Aned wHhin proper limits, and to no 
^propensity of oi^ Bf tare afrwe fQ |f«v 



kkidiMss;' and to JModitdy kind- 
ness charity. ' 

8 For if these things be in 
you, and abound, they make you 
that ye shall neither he * barrel) 
nor unfruitfuKin the knowledge 
of our Lord Jestts Christ. 



indulgence beyond the Kmile which 
tt» law of God allowB. f And to fcm* 
peranee patience. Notes on Janes L 4* 
VAnd to paHmee godOneee* TnM 
piety. Notes on ver. 3. Comp» 1 Tim* 
ii. 2; iii. 16; ir. 7, 8; el. S, 6, 6, 11. 

7. And io godUneee brgtherly kind' 
nees. Love to Gbrisliane as sodi. Sen 
Notes on John iliL 84. Heb. xiii. t. 
^And to krotherfy kindneee ekariiy* 
Love to oH mnnktiMl There Is to bn 
a peculiar affiMliaii for Chrislians as of 
the same #imily % there is to be a tvM 
and vrarm love^ however, lor iM liM 
raee. flee Notes on I Cor. xiii. 

8. For ifiheeetkinge be in you, and 
ahouttd. If they are in you In lieh 
abundance; if you are enUnent for 
these things. IT fhey mojw yen that 
ye shall neither be barren nor unfiruO" 
fuL They will ehow that yon aM not 
barren or unfroilM. The word rea* 
dered barren^ is in fko margin idk* 
The vfotAidlemfsn aecniniely ^ pros e ea 
the sense of the oMgtnal. The mann« 
ing is, that if they evineed these things^ 
it would show (1.) that they weie dili- 
gent in cultivating |he Chcialian geaoeaf 
and (2.) that it was nec a vain tfcaig 
to attempt to grow in knowledge and 
virtue. Their eflbrtswoald be foMowed 
by sueh happy nsnUs as to be an ei^ 
eouragesaent to exertion, in notlmg 
is theve, in feet, more enconragemeat 
than in the attonpt to beoomoonmwnt 
in piety. On no other effi>rte doea CM 
smile mete propitiowly than 4>n the 
attempt to eeeare the salvation of tha 
soul and to do good. A eoMU part ef 
the exertions which men put iorth to 
become rich, or leaened, or aelebvatad 
fee otatony or heyaiaa^ wimld aMHHi 
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things is blind, * and ominol see 

a I Sno. t. O-II. 



the salvation of the soul. In the for- 
mer, also, men efteo (ail ; in the latter, 
never. 

9. But he that iaeketik ihtte things 
m bUntL He has no cbar viewi of the 
natiiie and the reqairetteDts of feiigioii. 
f And emnot Mm afar tg. The 
imfd iMed here, whieh does iMt oecnr 
•iaeirfaffre in Hm New Tattameiii 
(|BiN«rta9u), mtmam to shot the ejres; 
i e^ to eeatfact the eyelids, ta bltofc, to 
twMifcle,ae one who eannot eee claariy, 
and hence to be ne^-aighteil. The 
jHoeattkig h0K is, that be ii like o«e 
whohaaAn iodiitioetviBioB; one who 
0aa see onlj the objwte that ai« near 
him, httt who haa ao eorreet a^pprehen** 
aiott of objeata that am more remote. 
fiOe acea hut a litib way tnta the ttue 
natqve and deaigin ef the gospel. He 
does aot tahia thoea lar fe and etear 
views whiefa wenld enable him to «obb- 
piahand the whole ajralem at a glance. 
%An4 haih favgoUm thai he wm 
pwfgtd fimn its M sine. He does 
not ieiw—ihar the obtifation which 
^ew« oat of tha fact that a system has 
haan d ati aa d to purify the heart, and 
that he has bnan so hi broniht under 
the pawar of that syalem aa ta have 
iua siaa foifivan. If he had any just 
view of that, he woald sea thai he was 
under obtigalian to mahe M high at- 
tainnientias poisihla,afld to cnltivats to 
the ^tmeat anient Uia OhriaUan gnwes. 

10. Wherefore the ratkert brethren, 
gim di^genee, Ter« 6. * In view of 
Itinm thin«i^«i«e the greater diliganoe 
lo aapttm yonr saltfatioo.' The conai- 
deratiens on wfaksh Peter baaed thb 
appeal wema to have been the &ct that 
aueh promisaa aae made to m^ and auch 
bopea held o«t befwe oa ; the degree 
of unaattainty thrown over the whole 
matlar of our pecsonal salvation by low 
nttainmenfti m the dtvme lile, and the 
dragdftil cootaoMAion whleh wiU ta- 

22 



af«p ol^ and liatli forgottM that 

he was purged from bis c^d sins.. 
10 Wherefore the rather, 



sue if in the end it shall be found that 
we are destitute of all real piety. The 
general thought is, that religion is of 
sufficient importance to elaim our high- 
est diligence, and to arouse ns to the 
most earnest eflbrta to obtain the asaini* 
aaoe of aalvation. IT 7b mdki ytntr 
ealUng and etecHon aura. On the 
meaning of the word eaUmg, aee Nolaa 
on Eph. iv. I. On the meaning of the 
word eleeiim, aae Notea on Rom. ii. 1 1. 
I Thess. i. 4. Oomp. Eph. i. & The 
word rendered eleetion here (it^oyij}* 
oeeurs only in this place and in Acta 
ix. 15; Rem. iz. 11; xi. 6, 7, 88; 1 
llieas. L 4, though corfcspondtng words 
from the aame root denoting the deet, 
io eket, ta ehooee, frequently ocaas. 
The word bare wnd meana eteetiemf 
leferring to the act of Chid, hy whieh 
those who are aavad aw ehoeen to- elan* 
nal Ufo* Aa the word ealUng muat 
«rfer to the act of God, ae llw wofd 
eketien moat ; for it is Gad who both 
eaU$ and ehooeee thaao who ahaH h» 
saved. The woid in the Scnptoffw 
naunUy refers to the actual ehoamg 
of those who shall he saved ; thni ia, 
refatfing to the time when they, hi fact, 
become the chitdien of Ood, father than 
to dte purpose of God that it shall be 
done ; but stiU tbercL must have been an 
eternal purpose, for God mahfW no 
choice which he did not always intend 
to make. The word sure^ meana firn^ 
steadfost, secure (ptfkumr)' Hefe the 
reference moat be to themaekfes ; that 
is, they were aa lo act aa to make it 
cartaio to themaelvea that they had 
been ehoeen, and were truly called ii^ 
the kingdom of God. It cannot refer 
to God, for no act of theirs could make 
it more certain on his part if they hwi 
bean actuaBy chosen to eternal life. 
Still, God everywhere treats men aa 
moi^ affenta» and what may be abao- 
faitely certaia in )m mind feaoi Iha 
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brethren, give diltgenoe « to wake 
your calling and election sure : 

ft c. 3. 17. 



ibr * if ye do Uwse tliiiigs, ye 
shall never fall : 

»lJno.3.19. Re. S3. 14. 



mere purpose that it shall be so, is to 
be made certun to os only by evidence, 
and in the free exercise of our own 
powers. The meaning here is, that 
they were to obtain soch evidences oJT 
personal piety as to pttt the question 
whether Ihey were oaUed and ehosent 
«o far as their own minds were con- 
cerned, to rest; or so as to have un- 
iloubted evidence on this point The 
Syriae, the Vulgato, and some Greek 
tnanusoripts, insert here the expression 
<by your good works;' that is, they 
were to meke their calHng sore by their 
good works, or by hoiy living. This 
etaose, as Calvin remarksy is not author- 
ised by the best authority, but it does 
mit matetially a£fect the sense. It was 
undottbtediy by their < good works' in 
the sense of holy living, or of Kves 
ooiiseerated to the service of God, that 
Ibey were to obtain the evidence that 
they were true Christians ; that is, that 
they had been really called into the 
lungdem of God, for there is nothing 
^se on v^ieh we- can depend for such 
evidence. God has given no assurance 
to as by name that he intends to save 
He. We can rely on no voice, or 
▼islon, or new revelation, to prove that 
it is so. No internal feeling of itself, 
no raptures, no animal excitement, no 
confident persuasion in our own minds 
that we are elected, can be proof in the 
case, and the only certain evidence on 
vthit^ we caa rely is that which is 
found in a life of sincere piety. In 
view of the imporfont statement of 
Peter in this verse, then, we may re- 
mark (I.) that he believed in the doc- 
trine of election, for he uses language 
which obviously implies this, «r such 
as they are accustomed to use who be- 
lieve the doctrine. (2.) The fact that 
God has chosen those who shall be 
saved, does not make our own efforts 
«aiMcessary to make tbataalvatioo suto 



to us. It can be made sure to our own 
minds only by our own exertions ; by 
obtaining evidence that we are in fact 
the children of God. There can be no 
evidence that salvation will be ours uo^ 
•less there is a holy life ; that is, unleas 
there is true religion. Whatever may 
lie the secret purpose of €bd in regard 
to vMf the only evidence that we have 
that we shalt be saved is to be found 
in the fiict that we are aiacare Cbfi»- 
tians, and are honestly eodeavooriDg ta 
do his will. (3.) It is possible to make 
our cilling and election mae ; that ia, 
to have such evideaee on the subjeet 
that the mind shall be calm, and that 
there will be no danger of deception. 
If we can detenaiae tfie point that we 
are in fact true Chriitians, that settles 
the matter-^fer then the anfeiiing pro^ 
mise of God meets us that we shall be 
saved. In malang ooraalvatkin curb 
to oar own minds, if we are in feet 
true Christians, we have not to go into 
an argument to prove that we have 
solfieient strength to rerist temptation, 
or that we shall be able in any way to 
keep ourselves. All that matter is set* 
tied by the promise of God, that if wa 
are Christians we sbaU be kept by kifH 
to salvation. The only question that 
is to be settled is, whether we are in 
feet true Christians, and all beyond 
that may be regarded as determuied 
immutably. But assoredly it is possi- 
ble for a man to dotormtne the question 
whether he is or is not a true Chris- 
tian. (4.) If it eon be done, it elkoukl 
be. Nothing is mow important for lis 
to do than this ; and to this great in- 
quiry we shonld apply our minds with 
unfelteringdiHgence, until by the grace 
of God we can say that there are no 
lingering doubts in regard to oar final 
salvation. T For ifytdo tkeae ikmge. 
The things referred to In the prsvioiiB 
verses. If yoa ass nfl dUifsnss to 



11 For 9o an etttraaoe akall 
be oiiQistwed unto you abund- 
antly into the everlasting king* 
dom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 
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make a» high attainments as possible 
in piety, and if you practice the vir- 
tues demanded by religion, vs. 5 — 7. 
IT Ye shall never faU. You shall never 
lalt into perdition. That is, you shall 
certainly be saved. 

. 11. For to an entrance. In this 
manner you shall be admitted into the 
kingdom of God. IT Shall be minia* 
iered. unto you. The same Greek word 
10 here used which occunii in ver. 5, 
and which is there rendered add. See 
Notes on that verse. There was not 
improbably in the mind of the apostle 
9 recollection of that word, and the 
oense may be that " if they would lead 
on the virtues and graces referred to in 
their beautiful order, those graces would 
attend them in a radiant train to the 
mansions of immortal glory and blessed- 
ness.'' See Doddridge in loc. ^ Abun- 
darUly. Gr., richly. That is, the most 
ample entrance would be furnished ; 
there would be. no doubt about their 
admission there. The gates of glory 
.would be thrown wide open, and they, 
adorned with all the bright train of 
graces, would be admitted there. ^Into 
the everkuUnff kingdom. Sec. Heaven. 
It is here called everlasting, not because 
thff Lord Jesus shall preside over it as 
.the Mediator (comp. Notes on 1 Cor. 
XV. %i)f but because in the form which 
shall .be established when <he shall 
have given it up to the Father,' it will 
.andure for ever. The empire of God 
which the Redeemer shall set up over 
the souls of his people shall endure to 
all eternity. The object of the plan of 
redemption was to secure their alle- 
.giance to God, and that will never ter- 
minate. 

. 12. Wherefore I will not be negli- 
gent. That is, in view of the import- 



13 Wherefore I will ^ol be 
negligent to put you always in 
remembrance of these things, 
though ye know them, and be 
established in the present truth. 

ance of these things. ? To put you 
always in remembrance. To give you 
the means of having them always in 
remembrance ; to wit, by his writings. 
^ Though ye know them. It was of 
importance for Peter, as it is for minis- 
ters of the gospel now, to bring known 
truths to remembrance. Men are liabte 
to forget them, and they do not exert 
the influence over them which they 
ought. It is the office of the ministry 
not only to impart to a people truths 
which they did not know before, but a 
large part of their work is to bring to 
recollection well-known truths, and to 
seek that they may exert a proper in- 
fluence on the life. Amidst the cares, 
the business, the amusements, and the 
temptations of the world, even true 
Christians are prone to forget them; 
and the ministers of the gospel render 
them an essential service, even if thej 
sbouldTdo nothing more than remind 
them of truths which are well undei^ 
stood, and which they have known be- 
fore. A pastor, in order to be useful, 
need not always aim at originality, or 
deem it necessary always to present 
truths which have never been heard of 
before. He renders an essential ser- 
vice to mankind who reminds them 
of what they know but are prone to 
forget, and who endeavours to impress 
plain and familiar truths on the heart 
and conscience, for these truths are 
most important for man. ^ And he 
established in the present truth. That 
is, the truth which is with you, or 
which you have received. Rob. Lex* , 
on the word ttd^nfu. The apostle did 
not doubt that they were now con- 
firmed in the truth as far as it had been 
made known to them, but he felt that 
amidst their trials, and especially as 
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IS Yea, I thiiik it meet, as 
long as I am in this tabernacle, 
to stir * you up, by putting ymi 
in remembrance ; 

c c. 9. 1. 



II. pst«L ULikm. 

14 Kmem^ Ib^ ahortl^ I 
must put off ikU my lftbernacle» 
even as oar Lord Jesus Cbrisi 
hath shewed me. ^ 

b Jno. 21. 18, 19, 



they were liable to be drawn away by 
false teachers, there was need of re- 
minding (hem of the grounds on which 
tbe U^\h9 which they had embraced 
lestedi aod of adding his own testimony 
to CopQrip th^r diyiqe prij;in. Though 
we m»y be very firm in bar bi^Uef of 
th^. truth, yet there is a propriety that 
t)^e groqnds of our faith should be 
Stated to vm frequently, that they may 
Imb Mways in our remembrance. The 
l^ere fact th«t at present we i|re firm in 
the belief of the truth, is no certain 
evidence that we shall always continue 
to be ; nor ^cause we are tl^us firm 
should we deem it improper for our re- 
ligious teachers to state the grounds op 
which our faith resto, or to guard us 
against the arts of those who would 
attempt to subvert our faith. 

13. Yea, J think ii meet I think 
it becomes me as an apostle. It is my 
appropriate duty ; a duty which is felt 
the more as the dose of life draws near. 
KAs long as lam in this tabtmack. 
As long as I live ; as long as I am io 
the body. Tl^e body is called a taber- 
nacle, or tent, as that in which the soul 
resides for a little time. See Notes on 
% Cor. V. 1. H To stir you up by put- 
ting you in remembrance* To excite 
or arouse you to a diligent performance 
of your duties ; to keep up in your 
minds a lively sense of divine diings. 
Religion becomes more important to a 
map's mind always as he draws near 
the close of life, and feels that he is 
soon to enter the eternal woi'ld. 

14. Knowing that shortly I must 
put offtiuM my tabemade. That I 
must die. l^is he knew, probably, 
becai|se be was growing old, and was 
Teaching the outer period of human 
life. It does not appear that be had 
mtf expnsi rerelation on the point 



^ Even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
shewed me. See Notes on John xxi 
is; 19. This does not mesa Aat ho 
had aqy new revelation on the subject, 
showing him thst he wis soon to die, 
as many of the ancients suppowd; bat 
the idea is, that the time drew newr 
when he was to die in the m€mneF in 
whiph the ^ayic^ir had toM hiin that 
he would. He bad said (John zxi. 18) 
tbat this would occur when be shoald 
be < old/ and ae he was now beconing 
old, he Mi th»t the predicted event was 
drawing pear. Many years bad now 
elapsed siijce this remarkable prophecy 
was uttered. It would aeem that Potei 
had ne^er doubted the truth of it, and 
during all that time he had had before 
him the distinct assurance that be most 
die by violence; by havkig «bis bands 
streU:hed forth}* and by being eon<- 
veyed by force to son^e place of doatb 
to which be woyld not of bimeelf go 
(John xxi. 18) ; but, thongb ^e pros- 
pect of such a death must have been 
painfyl, he never turned away from k; 
never sought to abandon bis mastor^o 
cayse ; and never doubted that it wonid 
be so. This is one of |be few faistancss 
that have occurred in the world, wbefo 
a man knew distinctly, long beforehand, 
what would be the manner of his own 
death, and where be conld have h con- 
stantly in his eye. We cannot foresee 
this in regani to oorselvea, but we nmy 
learn to feel that death is not far dio. 
tant, and may accnstoin ourselves to 
think upon it in whatever manner it 
may come upon us, as Peter did, and 
endeavour to prepare for it. Petot 
would naturally aeek to prepare bini» 
self for death in the particular form in 
which he knew it would occur to him , 
we should prepare for it in wlntever 
way it may oocnr to ns. Ths inljsit 



15 Moreover, I wil! eadea- 
▼oar that ye may be able after 



of crucifixion would be one of pecuKar 
interest %o him; to us death itself 
should be the subject of peculiar in- 
terest ; the manner is to be left to God. 
Whatever miy be the signs of its ap- 
proach, whether sickness or gray hairs, 
we should meditate much upon an 
event so solemn to us, and as these in- 
dications thicken we should be more 
diligent, as Peter was, in doing the 
work that God has given us to do. Our 
days, tike the fabled Sybil's leaves, be- 
come more valuable as they are dimin- 
ished In number ; and as the < inevita- 
hle hour* draws nearer to us, we should 
labour more diligently in our master's 
eause, gird our loins more closely, and 
trim our lamps. Peter thought of the 
eross, for it was such a death that he 
was led to anticipate. Let us think of 
the bed of languishing on which we 
may die, or of the blow that may strike 
us suddenly down in the midst of our 
way, calling us without a moment's 
warning into the presence of our Judge. 
16. Moreover, 1 mil endeavour » I 
will leave such a permanent record of 
my views on these subjects that you 
may not forget them. He meant not 
only to declare his sentiments orally, 
but to record them that they might be 
perused when ha was dead. He had 
SQch a firm conviction of the truth and 
value of the sentiments which he held, 
that he would use all the means in his 
power that the church and the world 
should not forget them. K After my 
decease. My exode Q|o^) / my jour- 
ney out ; my departure ; my exit from 
life. This is not the usual word to de- 
note death, but is rather a word denot- 
ing that he was going on a journey 
out of this world. He did not expect 
to cease to be, but he expected to go 
on his travels to a distant abode. This 
idea runs through all this beautiful de- 
Bcriptioo of the feelings of Peter as he 
con^«mpiatad death. Hence he spedbi 



my decease to lw?e tfiesetMAgs 
always in remembrance. 



of taking down the < tabernacle' or tent^ 
the temporary abode of the soal, that 
his spirit might be removed to another 
place (ver. 18) ; and benee he apeaka 
of an exode from the present IH»-^hi 
Journey to another world. This is tha 
true notion of death ; and* if so, twa 
things follow from ttr (1.) we shooU 
make preparation for it, as we do for a 
journey, and the more in proportion la 
the distance that we are to travel, and 
the time that we are to be absent ; and 
(2.) when the preparation is made, vra 
should not be unwilling to enter on tba- 
journey, as we are not now when wa 
are prepared to leave our homes to viatt 
some remote part of onr own coontry^ 
or a distant land, f To have ikeet 
ikinga always in remembremee. By 
his writings. We may learn 
this (1.) that when a Cfaristiap 
old, and draws near to death, hie i 
of the value of divine truth by n* 
means diminishes. As he a(^roaelMs 
the eternal world ; as from its bordam 
he surveys the past and looks on la 
what is to come; as he jemeeahen 
what benefit the troths of raligioa 
have conferred on him in life, and seas 
what a miserable being be woold now 
be if he had no sneh hope as tho gospd 
inspires ; as he looks <m the whole m^ 
fluence of those truths on his family 
and friends, en his country and ^ 
world, their valoe rises belnw him with 
a magnitude whieh he never saw be- 
fore, and he desires most earnestly that 
they should be seen and embraced by 
all. A man on the borders ef eternity 
is likely to have a very deep sense of 
the value of the Christian religion; 
and is he not then in fovoarable oiranoi- 
stances to estimate this matter aright ^ 
Let any one place himself in imagin*- 
tion in the situation of one who is on 
the borders of tiie eternal world, m a|l 
in fact soon will be, and oen he have 
«y doubt abom the valqa af i 
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16 For we Inre not feUowedl 



truth 1 (3.) We may letrn from what 
Peter says here that it is the duiy of 
thiise who are drawing near to the 
tSanml worid, aod wjbo are the friends 
^ ttSighon, to do all they cao that the 
troths of Christianity « may be always 
had in remembrance.' Eveiy man's 
•xperienoe of the value of religion, and 
the results of his examination and ob- 
MrvatifHi, should be regarded as the 
piaperty of the world, and should not 
he. lost As he b about to die he 
should seek, by all the means in his 
■ p e w er , that thoee truths should be per- 
|i»t«eted and propagated. This duty 
nay be discharged by some in counsels 
efiwed to the young, as they are about 
to eater on life, giving them the results 
of their own experience, observation, 
■od reflections on the sutject of reli- 
gion ; by some, by an example so con- 
sirtentthat it cannot be soon forgotten— 
m legacy to Inends and to the world of 
moeh more vahie than accomulaled 
aiher and gold; by some, by solemn 
wsmings or exhortations on the bed 
of death ; in other cases, by a recorded 
eipsrience of the conviction and value 
of religion, and a written defence of its 
tmtfa^ and illustration of its nature — for 
every man who can write a good booh 
owes it to the church and the world to 
do it; by others, in leaving the means 
of publishing and spreading good books 
in the world. He does a good service 
to his own age, and to fotoie ages, who 
records the results of his observatione 
and his reflections in favour of the 
trath in a hotk that shall he readable; 
and though the book itself may be uU 
timately forgotten, it may have saved 
some persons from ruin, and may have 
aoeompKshed its part in keeping up the 
knowledge of the truth in his own 
generation. Peter, as a minister of the 
geepel, felt htmaetf bound to do this, 
and no men have eo good an opportu- 
tri^ of doioff Hue aow as nttnisters of | 



cBQQiiigllT devised firiUesy* when 
we made koown unto yoa the 



the gospel. No men have more ready 
access to the press. No men have so 
much certainty that they will have the 
public attention^ if they will write any 
thing worth reading. No men, com- 
monly, in a community are better edu- 
cated, or are more accustomed to write. 
No men, by their profession, seem to 
be so much called to address their fel- 
low-men in any way in favour of the 
truth ; and it is matter of great marvel 
that men who have such opportunities, 
and who seem especially called to the 
work, do not do more of this kind of 
service in the cause of religion. Then^ 
selves soon to die, how can they help 
desiring that they may leave something 
that shall bear an honourable, though 
humble, testimony to truths which they 
so much prize, and which they are ap- 
pointed to defend 1 A tract may live 
long after the author is in the grave ; 
and who can calculate the results 
which have followed the efforts of Bax« 
ter and Cdwards to keep up in the 
world the remembrance of the truths 
which they deemed of so much value 1 
This little episUe of Peter has shed 
light on the path of men now for 
eighteen hundred years, and will con- 
tinue to do it until the second coming 
of the Saviour. 

16. For we haxte not followed eun- 
fungly devited fables. That is, fic- 
tions or stories invented by artful men, 
and resting on no solid foundation. 
The doctrines which they held about 
the coming of the Saviour were not, 
like many of the opinions of the Greeks, 
defended by weak and sophistical rea- 
soning, but were based on solid evi- 
dence—evidence furnished by the per- 
sonal observation of competent wit- 
nesses. It is true of the gospel in geiv- 
eral that it is not founded on cunningly 
devised febles; but the particular point 
referred to here is the promised coming 
of the Saviour* The evidence of that 



power aiid oomtBg cf icmi^ Lord 

c Mat. 17. 1-^. 

fact Peter proposes now to aUdace. 
IT When tee made known unto you. 
Probably Peter here refera particularly 
to atatenimits reapectiilg the eomiog of 
the Saviour, in hia firat epiatle (cb. L 
6, 13; iv« 13} ; bttt thia waa • eomiiion 
tdpic in the preftching^ and in the epia- 
tlea, of the apoatlea. It may, therefore, 
have refened to atatementa made to 
them at aome time in hia preaching, aa 
well aa to what he aaid in hia former 
epiatle. The apoatlea laid great streas 
on the aeeond coming of the Saviour, 
and often dwelt upon it. Comp. 1 
Theak iv. 16. Notea, AcU i. 1 1. IT TAe 
fomer and eommg. Tbeae two worda 
nfer to the aeme thing, and the mean- 
ing ia, hia powerful coming, or hia 
coming in power. The advent of the 
Saviour ia oomraonly repieaented aa 
coBoeeled with the exhibition of power. 
Maltxxiv.SO. •« Coming in thedoude 
of heaven, with power." See Notea 
on that verae. Comp. Luke xxii. 69. 
Mark iii. 9. The power evinced will 
ha by raiaing the dead; aummoning 
the world to judgment; determining 
the deatiny of men, 4tc. When the 
coming of the Saviour, therefore, waa 
leferied to by the apoatlea in their 
pleaching, it waa probably alwaya in 
eanneotion with the declaration that it 
would be aoeompanied by exhibitions 
of great power end glory — aa it un- 
doubtedly will be. The fact that the 
Lord Jeaua would thus return, it is 
clear, had been denied by aome among 
tfaoae to whom this epistle waa ad- 
dreeaed, and it waa important to atate 
the evidence on which it waa to be be- 
lieved. The grounds on which they 
denied it (ch. iii. 4) were, that there 
were no appearancee of hia approach ; 
that the promtae had not been fulfilled ; 
that all things continued aa they had 
been; and that the afiaina of the world 
.moved on ac they alwaye had done. 
•T« ■oat aad couManflt Ihia 
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error which so prevailed that many 
were in danger of * foiling from their 
own ateadfaatneea* (eh. iii. 17)— Peter 
atatea the proof on which he believed 
in the coming of the Saviour, t But, 
wereojfe-wiineaaeMofhismafetiy, On 
the mount of tranafiguration. Matt. 
xvii. 1—^. See Notee on that paaaagc. 
That transfiguration was witneawd 
only by Peter, Jamea, and John. But. 
it may be aaked how the facts there 
witnessed demonstrate the point under 
conaideration — that the Lord Jesua. 
will come with power ? To this it. 
may be replied* (1.) That theae apoa- 
tlea had. there such a view of the Sa- 
viour in his glory as to convince them 
beyond doubt that he was the Messiah. 
(2.) That there waa a direct atteatation 
given to that foot by a voice fipom hea* 
ven, declaring that he was the beloved 
Son of God. (3.) That that transfigu- 
ration vras understood to have an im- 
portant reference to the coming of the 
Saviour in his kingdom and his glory, 
and was designed to be a repreaenta- 
tion of the manner in which he would 
then appear. This is referred to dis- 
tinctly by each one o( the three evan- 
gelists who have mentioned the trana- 
figuration. Matt xvi. 28. » There be 
aome standing here which shall not 
taste of death till they see the Son of 
man coming in hia kingdom." Mark 
ix. 1, 2. Luke ix. 27, 28. The trana- 
figuration which occurred soon after 
theae words were spoken, waa designed 
to show them what he would bo in hia 
glory, and to furnish to them a demon- 
atration which they could never forget, 
that he would yet set up hia kingdom 
in the world. (4.) They had in fact 
such a view of him as he would be in 
his kingdom, that they could entertaia 
no doubt on the point ; and the fact aa 
it impreased their own minds they made 
known to others. The evidence as it 
lay in Peter's mind was, th#t th%l 
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W For be received fh^n €fod 
the Father honour and glcflry, 
when there came such a Toice 
to hina^ from the excellent glory, 
Tkis is my belovedS<Hi, in whoffl 
I am well pleased. 



transfigortttion was detigned Co fjarniah 
proof to them that the Meemah wbatd 
certainty appear in gtory, and to give 
diem a iriew of him as coming to reign 
which would never fade from their 
memory. As that bed not yet been 
accomplished, he maintained that the 
evidence was clear tliat it must occur 
■t some future time. As the transfigu- 
ration was wHh rtfrrtnee to his coming 
in his kingdom, it was proper for Peter 
to use it with that reference, or as 
bearing on that point. 

17. Far he received fivm God the 
Father honour and glory* He was 
honoured by God in being thus ad- 
dressed. IT When there eame tueh a 
voice to him from the excellent ghry. 
The magnificent splendour ; the bright 
eloud which overshadowed them. Matt, 
xvii. 5. t 7%i8 M my hehved Son, in 
tvhom 2 am well pleaaed. See Notes 
on Matt. xvii. 6 ; iii. 17. This demons 
jktrated that be was the Messiah. Those 
who heard that voice could not doubt 
this ; they never did afterwards doubt 

18. And this voice which came from 
heaoen we heard* To wit, Peter, and 
James, and John. IT When we toere 
with him in the holy mount* Called 
holy on account of the extraordinary 
manifttttation of the Redeemer's glory 
there. It is not certainly known what 
mountain this was, but it has com'> 
monfy been supposed to be Mount 
Tabor. See Notes on Matt xvii. 1. 

19. We have also a more sure word 
of prophecy* That is, a prophecy per- 
taining to the coming of the Lord Je- 
sus ; for that is the point under discus- 
sion. There has been coDsideral>ie 
diversity of opinion in regard to the 
meaiilng of tlos passage. Some have 



18 Attd IMflrroiM wiieii < 
from heaven we heard, when we 
were with him in the holy moant. 

19 We have also a mote sure 
word of propbe<^y; wbereunto 
ye do w^Il that ye take keed, as 



supposed that the a;)ost|e, when he 
says * a more sure word,' did notiBtend 
to make any comparison between fte 
miracle of the transfigaration and pro- 
phecy, but that he meant to say menfy 
that the word of prophecy was very 
sure, and eould certainly be relied oa. 
Otfiers have supposed that the mean* 
ing is, that the prophecies whidi fore- 
told his coming into the world having 
been confirmed by the Act of his ad* 
vent, are rendered more sure and un- 
doubted than when they were atlered» 
and may now be confidently appealed 
to. So Rosenmttller, fiensen, Mao> 
knight, Clarke, Wetstein» and OretiM. 
Luther renders it 'we have a §rm 
prophetic word ;' omitting the eempari* 
son. A literal translation of tfte )paa* 
sage would be, * and we have the pro* 
phetic word more firm.' if a eompari^ 
son is intended, it may be ei^r th^ 
the prophecy was more sure than the 
fables referred to in ver. 16 { or tfaaa 
the mirade of the transfigumtien ; or 
than the word which was heard in ll^ 
holy mount; er then the prtipMeMa 
even in the time when they were fint 
spoken. If such a cdmpaiison .was 
designed, the most obvieds of tMba 
interpretations would be, thct the pre* 
phecy was more eeitain proof than was 
furnished in the meant of transfigma 
tion. But it seems probable that i^ 
comparison was intended, and thmahe 
thing on which Peter intended te-fts 
the eye was not that the prophecy wnm 
a better evidence respecting the advent 
of the Messiah than ether cvidcnees, 
but that it was a strong proof whidk 
demanded thdr partical^ attantto^ ea 
being of a firm and decided ehanwter* 
Vheie can be ae deakt thatthe efoitle 
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«i9lo a lig^i"tbiit flbiftetfa m a 
dark plaee, until the day dawn, 

• Pi. 119. 105. Pr.6.S3. 

refers here to what m contained in the 
Old Testament, for in ver. 21, he speaks 
of the prophecy as that which was 
spoken * in old time, by men that were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.' The ptnmt 
to which the prophecies related, and to 
which Peter referred, was the great doc- 
trine ret9>ecting the coming of the Mes- 
siah, embracing perhaps ail that per- 
tained to his work, or all that he designed 
to do by his advent. They had had one 
illustrioas proof relucting his advent 
as a glorioos Saviour by his transfigu- 
ration on the moant ^ and the apostle 
here says that the prophecies abounded 

. with truths on these points, and that 
they ought to give earnest heed to the 
disclosures which they made, and to 
compare them diligently with facts as 
they oocurred, that they might be con- 
firmed more and more in the truth. If, 
however, as the more obvious sense of 
this paastge icema to be, and as many 
suppose to be the correct interpretation 
(see Doddridge, in lac^ and Professor 

. Stuart, on the, «anon of the O. T., p. 
329), it mea^s that the prophecy was 
mor^ sure, more steadfiiat, more to be 
depended on than even what the three 
4tsciplBs had seen and he»d in the 
mount of transfiguration, this mi^ be 
iflgarded as true in the fallowing re- 
spects: (1.) The prophecies are nume- 
rous, and by their number they furnish 
fi. slronger proof than could be afforded 
by a single manifestation, however 
ekar and glorious. (2.) They were 
reeordedf and might be the subject of 
careful comparison with the events as 
they oeourred. (3.) They were writ- 
ten long beforehand, and it could not 

. be urged that the testimony which the 
prophets bore waa owing to any illusion 
cm their minds, or to any agreement 
among the different writers to impose 
on the world. Though Peter regarded 
Dm lastiflMfly whioh h^ Md James and 
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John bore to the glory of the Saviour 
from what they saw on tho holy moant, 
as strong and dear eonfirmation that 
be was the Son of God, y^t be ooatd 
not but be aware that it might be snf- 
gested by a caviller that they might 
h»ve agreed to impose on otlieni» or 
that they might have been daisied and 
deceived by some natural phenomeoen 
oceurring there. Comp» Kaiaoel on 
Matt. xvii. 1, seq. (4.) Even sappot- 
ing that there was a miracle in the 
case, the evidenoe of the propheeieB, 
embracing many points in the emmn 
general subject, and extending through 
a long series of years, would be more 
satisfactory than any single mtrade 
whatever. See Doddridge, in /oe. The 
general meaning is, that the foot that 
he had come as the Messiah, was die- 
closed in the mounts by sueh a mani- 
festation of his glory, and of what ho 
would be, that they who sa«r it eoald 
not doubt it ; the same thing the apoa- 
tie says was more fully shown also in 
the prophecies, and these prophecies 
demanded their oioee and prolonged at- 
tention, t Whereunio tfe do veeU 4ktti 
ye iake heed. They are worthy of 
your study, of your close and cafefiil 
investigation. There is perhaps no 
study more worthy of the attention of 
Christians than that of the prophecies. 
IT As unto a light thtU ehineth in a 
dark place. That is, the prophecies 
resemble a candle, lamp, or torch, in a 
dark room> or in an obecnre r^ at 
night. They make objects distinct 
which were before uneeen; they en- 
able us to behold many things which 
would be otherwise invisible. The 
object of the apostle in this repfe- 
sentation seems to have been, to state 
that the propheecies do not give a 
perfect light, or that they do not re- 
move all obscurity, but that they shad 
aome light on oi^ec^ whkll wotM 
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otherwise be entirely dark, and that 
the light whteb they furnished was so 
vttlaable that we bught by atl means 
'to endeavour to avail oursehtes of it. 
UnUI the day shall dawn, and we shall 
-flee objects by the dear light of the 
• sun, they are to be our guide. A lamp 
is of great value in a dark night, though 
it may not discloee objects so clearly as 
the light of the sun. But it may be a 
•afe and sure guide, and a man who 
*^has to travel in dark and dangerous 
'plaees, dees < well' to < take heed' to his 
•lamp. IF UnHl the day dawn. Until 
' you have the clearer Kght which shall 
MsuU from the dawning of the day. 
The reference here is to the morning 
light as compared with a lamp; and 
' the meaning is, that we should attend 
to the light furnished by the prophecies 
until the truth shall be rendered more 
distinct by the events as they shall act- 
ually be disclosed— until the brighter 
light which shall be shed on all things 
-by the glory of the secoiid advent of 
the Saviour, and the clearing up of 
what is now obscure in the splendours 
of the heavenly world. The point of 
comparison is between the necessary 
obscurity of prophecy, and the clear- 
ness of events when they actually oc- 
cur->-« difference like that which is ob- 
servable in the objects around us when 
-wen by the shining of the lamp and 
by the light of the sun. The apostle 
directs the mind onward to a period 
when all shall be clear-^to that glori- 
ous time^when the Saviour shall re- 
turn to receive bis people to himself in 
-tliat heavien where all shall be light. 
Comp. Rev. xxt. S8 — 25; xxii. 5. 
Meantime, we should avail ourselves 
of all the light which we have, and 
should Apply ourselves tliligently to the 
-tttidy of the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
lament which are still unfulfilled, and 
of those in the New Testament which 
4knti the omid o«w«rd1o brighter And 
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more glorious scenes than this world 
has yet witnessed. In our darkness 
they are a cheering lamp to guide our 
ieet till that illustrious day shall dawn. 
Comp. Notes on i Cor. xiii. 9, 10. 
l And the day*star. The morning 
star — ^the bright star that at certain pe- 
riods of the year leads on the day, end 
which Is a pledge that the morning is 
about to dawn. Comp. Rev. li. 28 ; 
xxit. 16. IT ArUt in yaw hearts. On 
your hearts; that is, sheds its beams 
on your hearts. Till you see the indi- 
cations of that approaching day in 
which all is tight. The period referred 
to here by the approaching day that is 
to difiuse this light is, when the Sa- 
viour shall return in the foil revelation 
of his glory— the splendour of his king- 
dom. Then, all will be clear. Till 
that time, vire should search the pro- 
phetic records, and strengthen our ftith, 
and comfort our hearts, by the predic- 
tions of the future gloiy of his jreigh. 
Whether this refers, as some suppoee, 
to his reign on earth either personal^ 
or by the principles of hb reKgion uni- 
versally prevailing, or, as others sop- 
pose, to the brighter revelations of hea- 
ven when he shall come to receive his 
people to himaelf, it is equally dear 
that a brighter time than any that has 
yet occurred is to dawn on our race, 
and equally true that we should regard 
the prophecies, as we do the morning 
star, as the cheering harbinger ef day. 
20. Knowing ihia' first. Bearing 
this steadily in mind as a primary and 
most important truth. IT l%at no pro- 
phecy of the Scripture. No prophecy- 
contained in the inspired reconls. The 
word Scripture here shows that the 
apostle referred particularly to the pro- 
phecies recorded in the Ok! Testament. 
The remark which he makes about 
prophecy is general, though it is d«- 
stgned to bear on a particular dass of 
the pffo p hed e fc %b of any pikuii 
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wtttpt^doiufit • Tlw cxpfCMion dctb 
used (iHoi htamtioi) luis given rise to 
•■ great a diversity of interpretation, 
and to as macfa diseusaioD, as perhaps 
any phrase in the Ifew Testament, and 
to the present time' there is no general 
agreement among expositors as to its 
meaning. It woold be foreign to the 
design of these Notes, and would be 
of little utility, to enumerate the differ- 
ent interpretations which have been 
given of the passage, or to examine 
them in detail. It will be sufficient to 
Temark, preparatory to endeavouring to 
'ascertain die true sense of the passage, 
that some have held that jt teaches that 
bo prophecy can be interpreted of it- 
%lf, but can be understood only by 
comparing it with the event; others 
that it teaches that the prophets did 
not themselves understand what they 
wrote, but were mere passive organs 
under the dictation of the Holy Spirit 
to communicate to future times what 
they could not themselves explain ; 
others that it teaches that *< no prophecy 
is of self-interpretation*' [Horahyyt 
others that it teaches that the prophe- 
cies, besides having a literal significa- 
tion, have also a hidden and mystical 
sense which cannot be learned from 
the prophecies themselves, hut is to be 
perceived by a peculiar power of in- 
sight imparted by the Holy Ghost, 
enabling men to understand their re- 
condite mysteries. It would be easy to 
show that some of these opinions are 
absurd, and that none of them are 
sustained by the fair interpretation 
of the language used, and by the drift 
of the passage. The more correct in- 
terpretation, as it seems to me, is that 
which supposes that the apostle teaches 
that the truths which the prophets 
communicated were not originated by 
themselves; were not of their own 
suggestion or invention ; were not their 
own opinions, hut were of higher ori- 
gin, and were imparted by Qod ; and 
according to this, the passage may be 
ezpkoiivd *k]iowing thii m a point of 



first importance when jfou appfoaeh 
the prophecies, or always bearing this 
in mind, that it is a great principle in 
regard to the prophets that what they 
communicated was not of their mum 
diachsure / that is, was not revealed 
or originated by them.' That this is 
the correct interpretation will be ap*- 
parent from the following considera- 
tions: (I.) It accords with the design 
of the apostle, which is to produce an 
impressive sense of the importance and 
value of the prophecies, and to lead 
those to whom he wrote to study them 
with diligence. This could be secured 
in no way so well as by assuring them 
thait the writings which he wished them 
to study did not contain truths origin* 
ated by the human mind, but that they 
were of higher origin. (3.) This in- 
terpretation accords with what is said 
in the following verse, and is the 
only one of aH those proposed that w 
consistent with that, or in connection 
with which that verse will have any 
force. In that verse (31) a reason is 
given for what is said here : <* For 
(yap) tiie prophecy came not In old 
time by the will of man** dec. But 
this can be a good reason for what is 
said here only on the supposition thai 
tho apostle meant to say that what 
they communicated was not originated 
by themselves ; that it was of a higher 
than human origin ; that the prophets 
spake <as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.' This fact was a good 
reason why they should show pro- 
found respect for the prophecies, and 
study them with attention. But hovr 
could the fact that they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost be a reason for study- 
ing them if the meaning here is that 
the prophets could not understand their 
own language, or that the prophecy 
could be understood only by the 
event, or that the prophecy had a 
double meaning, dse. If the proph^ 
cies were of divine origin, then tkiU 
was a good reason why they should 
be approached with w vctw icc, tnd 
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«llo«ld be profom^j 0t«dMd, (a) 
This interpretation accorUs as well, to 
■ay the least, with the fair meaning of 
the language employed, as either of the 
olher opinions proposed. The word 
tendered interfireiaiion{iftiki)9H) occare 
nowhere else in the New Testament 
It properly means aolulion (Rob. Lei^, 
dudosure (Prof. Staart on the O. tC, 
p. 328), making fru (Paaww,) with 
the notion that what is thus released or 
loosed was before bound, entangled, 
obscure. The verb from which this 
word is derived (jiM^} means to ht 
loo9C f<pon, as dogs upon a hare^ Xen. 
Men. 7, 8 ; ib. 9, 10 ; to loose or open 
letters ; to k>osen a band ; to loose or 
disclose a riddle or a dark saying, and 
then to enlighten^ illustrate, &c P<u9ow. 
It is twice used in the New Testament. 
Mark iv. 34, « he ea^fwunded all things 
to his disciples ; Acta xiz. 39, « it shall be 
deUrmined in a lawful assembly.' The 
verb would be applicable to loosing any 
thing which is bound or confined, and 
thence to the explanation of a myste- 
rious doctrine or a parable, or to a die- 
ciosuBB of what was belbre unknown. 
The word, according to this, in the 
place before us, would mean the dis- 
eloeure of what was before bound, or 
retained, or unknown; either what had 
never been communicated at all, or 
what bad been communicated obscurely, 
and the idea is, < no prophecy recorded 
in the Scripture is of, or comes from, 
any exposition or disclosure of the will 
and purposes of God by the prophete 
themselves.' It la not a thing of their 
own« or a private matter originating 
with themselves, but is to be traced to 
a higher source. If this be the true 
interpretation, then it follows that the 
prophecies are to be regarded as of 
higher than any human origin, and 
then, aisoy it follows that this passage 
■hould not be used to prove that the 
prophete did not understand the nature 
of their own communications^ or that 
ihey were mere unconscious and pas- 
sive instmmsDto in the hand of God 



to make known bk wilL Whatever 
may be the truth on thoee points, this 
passage proves nothing in regard tp 
them, any more than the fact that a 
minister of religion now declares truth 
which he did not originate, but which 
is to be traced to God as ite authort 
proves that he doea not understand 
what he himself says. It follows, also^ 
that this passage cannot be adduced hf 
the Papists to prove that the people at 
large shoukl not have free access to the 
^ord of God, and should not be allowed 
to interpret it for themeelves. It makes 
no affirmation on that point, and doea 
not even contain any prineiple of which 
such e use can be made, for (1.) ^hat- 
ever it means, it is oonfined to pro^ 
pheey; it does not embrace the whole 
Bible. (2.) Whatever it means, it 
merely states a/dd / it does not enjoin 
a duty. It statesi as a foot, that there 
was wometking about the prophecies 
which was not of private aolution, but 
it does not state that it is the duty of 
the church to prevmt any private ex* 
planation or opinion even of the pro- 
phecies. (3.) It says notbing about 
the church as empowered to give a 
public or authorised interpretation of 
the prophecies. There is not a bint, or 
an intimation of any kind, that the 
church is entrusted with any such 
power whatever* There never was 
any greater perversion of a passage of 
Scripture than to suppose that this 
teaches that any dasa of men ia not 
to have free access to the Bible. The 
effect of the passage, properly inter- 
preted, should be to lead us to study 
the Bible with profound reverence, aa 
having a higher than any human origin, 
not to turn away from it as if it were 
unintelligible, nor to lead us to suppose 
that it can be inleipieted only by one 
class of men. The fact that it discloses 
truths which the human mind could 
not of itself have oiiginated, ia a good 
reason for studying it with diligence 
and with prayer; not for supposing 
that it is uinlawful for «a to attempt t^ 
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Hi For the prcpiiecj came 
fioi I in ' old time l^ the will of 

tor, «< any. cLu. 1. 70. »9Ti. 3.M. 



undanlMi^ it s * 9*>^ reaeon for r^ver- 
me9 Mtd ^m^enlMm for it, not for mic- 
tii«diiMtet 



»l. For the fropkecy eame nqt in 
M Hme. Umfg^ <or at anif,* The 
Qntk woid (iMfl) will bear either 
otfMtaielftoik It would be true in 
eitber «enqe» but the refevence is per- 
tienlar^ to tbe raoorded pro{>hecie« in 
tiM Old Teataraaot. What was true 
of tftwoB, howavar* is true of all pro- 
pliac3r» that it Im not by the will of man. 
Tho woid jw/MJkn^ here is without the 
aalicla, meaniiig prophecy in general — 
all that is propbetac in the Old TesU- 
nent; or, in a more gjeneral sense still, 
all tint the proph^ Uufbt, wMber 
mbting to fatuia aveiits or not. H By 
tketMqfman* It was not of human 
origin; not diapovarad by the human 
■lind. The word wHl, here seems to 
be Qsad in the aaoaa of prompting or 
m§gg€stim ; man did not speak by their 
own aoggeation, but as truth waa 
hroQght to them by God. H But holy 
tmentfGmL Pious men commisaioned 
by Gkid, or employed by him as bis 
aeaaangers to mankind* ^ Spake as 
tliey wave moped by ike Holy Ghott. 
Coosp. 2 Tim* iiu 16. The Greek 
phraaa here {jMk fUi^nMoi oyMv 
••pd^vw) meana bomt along, mooed, 
mfiumeed by the Holy Ghoat. The 
idea ia, that in what they spake they 
ware carried along by an influence 
from above. They moved io the case 
only aa they were moved ; they spake 
only as the ioilaenoe of the Holy 
Ghost waa upon them. They were 
no mora scl^oved than a vessel at 
aaa is that is impelled by the wind ; 
and as the progress made by the vessel 
is to be meaaarad by the impulse bear- 
ing apon it, ao the statements made by 
the prophets are to be traced to the im- 
polaa which bore upon their minds. 
They wan not, iodaad, in all laspacts 
S3 



man: but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved ^ by 
the Holy Ghost. 

like such a vessel, but only in regard 
to the fact that all they said as prophets 
was to be traced to the foreign influence 
that bore ui>oh their minds. There 
could not be, therefore, a more decided 
declaration than this in proof that the 
prophets were inspired. If the au- 
thority of Peter is admitted, his posi- 
tive and explicit assertion settles the 
question. If this be so, also, then the 
point with reference to which he makes 
this observation is abundantly oon- 
firmedy that the prophecies demand our 
earnest attention, and that we should 
give all (he heed to them which we 
would to a tight or lamp when travel- 
ling in a dangerous way, and in a dark 
night. In a still more general sense, 
the remark here made may also be ap- 
plied to the whole of the Scriptures. 
We are in a dark world. We see few 
things clearly, and all around us, on a 
thousand questions, there is the ob- 
scurity of midnight By nature there 
is nothing to cast light on those qoea- 
tions, and we are perplexed, bewildered, 
embarrassed. The Bible is given to 
us to shed light on our way. It is the 
only tight which we have respecting 
the future, and though it does not give 
cdl the information which we might 
desire in regard to what is to come, yet 
it gives us sufficient light to guide us 
to heaven. It teaches us what it is 
necessary to know about God, about 
our duty, and about the way of salva- 
tion, in order to conduct us safely, and 
no one who has committed himself to its 
direction has been suffered to wander 
finally away from the paths of salva- 
tion. It is, therefore, a duty to attend 
to the instructions which the Bible im- 
parts, and to commit ourselves to its 
holy guidance in our journey to a better 
world. For soon, if we are faithful to 
its teachings, the light of eternity will 
dawn upon as, and there, amidst ita 
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cloudleflS splendour, we alian 'we as 
we are seen, and know aa we are 
known;' then we ahall 'need no 
candle, neither light of the son ; for 
the Lord God shall give us light, and 
we shall reign for ever and ever/ Comp. 
Bev. xxi. 22-*24 ; xxii. 5. 

CHAPTER n. 

AHAI.T8IS OF THE CHAPTXS. 

The general aobject of this chapter 
is stated in the first verse, and it em^ 
braces these points : I. That it might 
be expected that there would be false 
teachers among Christians, as there 
were false prophets in ancient times. 
II. That they would introduce destruc- 
tive errors, leading many astray ; and 
IIL That they would be certainly 
punished. The design of the chapter 
is to illustrate and defend these points. 

I. That there would be such false 
teachers the apostle expressly states 
(ver. 1), and incidentally in that verse 
and elsewhere in the chapter he notices 
some of their characteristics, or some 
of the doctrines which they would hold, 
(a) They would deny the Lord that 
bought them. ver. 1. See Notes on 
that verse, (b) They would be influ- 
enced by covetousness, and their object 
in their attempting to seduce others 
f^om the faith, and to induce them to 
become followers of themselves, would 
be to make money, ver. 3. (c) They 
would be corrupt, beastly, and licen- 
tious in their conduct ; and it would be 
one deaign of their teaching to show 
that the indulgence of gross passions 
was not inconsistent with religion 
(ver. 10); 'that walk after the flesh, 
io the lust of uncleanness' (ver. 12) ; 
< as natural brute beasto ;' « shall perish 
in their own corruption' (ver. 14); 
'having eyes full of adultery, and that 
cannot cease from sin' (ver. 22) ; < the 
dog has returned to his own vomit 
again.' (d) They would be proud, 
arrogant, and self>willed ; men who 
would despise all proper government, 
and who would be thoroughly < radtcoT 



in their viewi (ver. 10) ; < Ad despise 
government; prcsmnptuooa are tlpy 
and self-willed ; they are not afraid to 
speak evil of dignities' (ver. 18); 
« they speak great swelling words of 
vanity.' («) They were persona who 
had been formerly of corrupt llwa, b«l 
who had become profetaing Christiana. 
This is implied in vs. 26—22. They 
are spoken of as having < escaped the 
pollutions of the world, through dM 
knowledge of the Lord and Siivioar 
Jesus Christ ;' as < having known the 
ways of righteousness,' but as having 
turned again to their former cormpl 
practices and lusts ; • it has happened 
to them according to the true proverli/ 
Ac There were varioua daaaes of 
persons in primitive times, cmning 
under the general appeHalion of tlM 
term Grumtie, to whom this desertption 
would apply, and it is probable that 
they had begun to broach their dee- 
trines in the tiroes of the apeallefc 
Among those persons were the Ebioii- 
ites, Corinthians, Nicolaitanea, Ste, 

IL These false teachers would ob- 
tain followers, and their teachings 
would be likely to allure many. Thia 
is intimated more than once in the 
chapter, ver. 3. < And many riiall fol- 
low their pemictous ways.' vefw 8. 
* And through covetousness iHxM they 
with feigned words make mercbendiae 
of you.' ver. 14. « Beguiling unstable 
souls.' Comp.. ver. 18. 

III. They would certainly be pol- 
ished. A large part of the chapter ia 
taken up in proving tbta point, and 
especially in showing from the ezan^ 
pies of others who had erred in a T 
lar manner, that they could not < 
destruction. In doing this, the apoatle 
refers to the following facta and illo^ 
trations: (1.) The case of the angcis 
that sinned, and that were cast down 
to hell. ver. 4. If God brought aocfa 
dreadful punishment on tboae who 
were once before his throne, wicked 
men could have no hope of escape. 
(2.) The case of the wicked in the 
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BUT there* were false prophets 
also among the people, even 
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time of Noah, who were cot off by the 
flood, ver. 5. (3.) The case of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, ^er. 6. (4.) The cha- 
mcter of the persons referred to was 
such that thejr could have no hope of 
escape, (a) They were corrupt, sen- 
iiual, presumptuous, and seif-willed, and 
were even worse than the rebel angels 
had been — men that seemed to be made 
to be taken and destroyed, vs. 10—12. 
(b) They were spots and blemishes, 
sensual and adulterers, emulating the 
example of Balaam, who was rebuked 
hy even a dumb ass for his iniquity. 
TS. 13 — 16. (e) They allured others 
to atn under the specious promise of 
liberty, while they were themselves the 
slaves of debased appetites, and gross 
and sensual passions, vs. 17 — 19. From 
the entire description in this chapter it 
is clear that the persons referred to, 
though once professors of religion, had 
become eminently abandoned and cor- 
rupt It may not, indeed, be easy to 
identify them with any particular sect 
or class then existing and now known 
in history, though not a few of the 
sects in the early Christian church 
bore a strong resemblance to this de- 
scription ; but there have been those in 
every age who have strongly resembled 
these persons, and this chapter, there- 
fore, possesses great value as Containing 
important warnings against the arts of 
false teachers, and the danger of being 
seduced by them from the truth. Comp. 
Intro, to the Epistle of Jude, § 3, 4. 

1. But there were false prophets 
among the people. In the previous 
chapter (vs. 19 — 21) Peter had appealed 
to the prophecies as containing unan- 
swerable proofs of the truth of the 
Christian religion. He says, however, 
that he did not mean to say that all who 
claimed to be prophets were true mes- 
sengers of God. There were many 



as there shall be false teachers 
among you, ^ who privily shall 
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who pretended to be such, who only 
led the people astray. It is unne- 
cessary to say, that such men have 
abounded in all ages where there have 
been true prophets. H Eten as there 
shall be false teachers among ymh 
The fact that false teachers would arise 
in the church, is oflen adverted to in 
the New TesUment. Comp. Matt, 
zziv. 6, 24. Acts xx. 29, 30. IT Who 
privily. That is, in a secret manner, 
or under plausible arts and pretences. 
They would not at first make an open 
avowal of their doctrines, but would in 
fact, while their teachingfi seemed to bo 
in accordance with truth, covertly main- 
tain opinions which would sap the very 
foundations of religtoo* The Greek 
word here used, and which is rendered 
• who privily shall bring in* (}«ipet<Kk^)» 
means properly to lead in by the side 
of others ; to lead in ahng with others. 
Nothing could better express the usual 
way in which error is introduced. It 
is by the side, or along with, other doc- 
trines which are true ; that is, while 
the mind is turned mainly to other sub- 
jects, and is off its guard, gently and 
silently to lay down some principle 
which being admitted would lead to the 
error, or from which the error would 
follow as a natural consequence. Those 
who inculcate error rarely do it openly. 
If they would at once boldly * deny the 
Lord that bought them,* it would be 
easy to meet them, and the mass of 
professed Christians would be in no 
danger of embracing the error. But 
when principles are laid down which 
may lead to that ; when doubts on re- 
mote points are suggested which may 
involve it; or when a long train of 
reasoning is pursued which may secretly 
tend to it ; there is much more proba« 
bility that the mind will be corrupted 
from the truth. H Damnable heresies 



bruig in dsauiaUe keiwiesy even 
denying the Lord thai bought 



(oipitfeH cMuXMOf )• * HcwtieB of de> 
structioD ;' that is, hereaea that will be 
followed by deMroctioii. Tbe Greek 
word which is rendered damnable is 
Uie eaaae which io the close of the 
verse is leadered fkBtruciion, It is so 
rendered also in Matt, vii* 13. Rom. ix. 
33, PUl iii. 19. S Pet iii. I6^in all 
of which places it refers to the fiitiire 
loss of the aooL The sam^ word also 
is rendered ptrdiUon io John %y\k, 12. 
PbiU U 28. 1 Tim. vL 9. Heb. x. 39. 
% Pet iM. 7. Rev. xviL 8, ll-^n all 
which places it has the same reference. 
On the meaning of tbe word rendered 
^harede^t see Notes on Acts xxiv. 14. 
1 Cor. xu 19. Tbe idea of see/ or 
party is that which is c^nv^ed by this 
word, rather H^f^ doctirinal errors ; but 
it is evident tb||^ in this case the for- 
mation of the sect or party, m is the 
fact in most cases, would be founded 
on error of doctrine. The thing which 
these felse teachers would attempt 
would be diyisipos, alienatAons, or par- 
ties, in tbe church, but these would be 
baspd on the erroneous doctrines which 
they would promulgate. What would 
bo the particular doctrine in this case 
is immediately specified, to wit, that 
they * would deny the Lord that bought 
them.' The idea then is, tbiit theee 
felse teachers would form sects or par- 
ties in the church, of a destructive or 
ruioous nature, founded on a denial of 
the Lord that bought them. Such a 
formation of sects would be ruinous to 
piety, to good morab, and to the soul. 
The authors of these sects, holding the 
views which they did, and influenced 
by tbe motives which they would be, 
and practising the morals which they 
would practice, as growing out of their 
principles, would bring upon themselves 
swill and certain destruction. It is 
not possible now to determine to what 
particular class of errorists the apostle 
had zeference here, but it is generally 



them, and bring ^p«i|| ^i^pnaelTes 
swift destruction. 



sopposed that it was to wm» feim ol 
the Gnostic belief There were many 
early eeets of sa<aUed ktrtties to whom 
what he here says would be appli* 
cable. IT Even denying the Lard 
that baugfd them* This must meaa 
that they held doctrines which were 
in fact a denial of the Loid, or the 
tendency of which would be a denial 
of the Lord* for it cannot be mpposed 
that, while thi^ professsd to be Chris- 
tians, they would openly and avowedly 
deny him. To 'deny th^ J^ord' may 
be either to deiqr hi* existence, his 
claims, or his attributes:; it in to with- 
hold from hiqi» in our belief and pro? 
fession, any thing which is essential to 
a proper conception of bio. The par- 
ticular thing, however* which is men- 
tioned here a^ entering into thf t aslf- 
denial, is something connected with the 
feet that he had *bauight them. It 
WAS such a deniid of the Lord os 
kaving baughf them^ «i to be in feet a 
renunciation of the peculiarity of the 
Christian reiji|^oii« There has been 
much <li0erence of opinion as to t]he 
meaning of the woird Lord in this 
place, whether it refers to God the 
Father, or to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Greek word is ABO^t^e^f (det* 
potis)* Many expositors have main- 
tained that it refers to the Father, and 
that when it is said Uiat be had bought 
them, it means in a general sense that 
he was the author of the plan of re- 
demption, and had caused them to be 
purchased or redeemed. Micbaelis sup- 
poses that tbe Gnostics axe referred to 
as denying tbe Father by asserting that 
he was not the Creator of tbe universe, 
maintaining that it was created by an 
inferior being. Intro, to N.T.iv. 360 
Whitby, Benson, 31ade, and many 
others, maintain that this refers to th« 
Father as having originated tbe plan 
by which men are redeemed ; and the 
same opinion is held, of necessity, by 
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(hoM mho disny ttw dii»etHiM of geikeral 
atonement. The only argumenig to 
show that it refers to God the Father 
would be (1.) that the word used here 
{AtartotfiO is not the usual term 
(xvp«o$) by which the Lord Jesua is 
designated in the N^ew Testament; 
and (2.) that the admission that it re- 
fers to the Lord Jesus would lead in- 
evitably to the conclusion that some 
will perish for whom Christ died. iThat 
it <foM, however, refer to the LoVd 
Jesus, seems to me to be plain from 
the following considerations : (1) It is 
the obvious interpretation ; that which 
%rouId be gi ten by the great mass of 
Christians, and about which there could 
never have been any hesitancy if it had 
Dot been supposed that it would lead 
to the doctrine of general atonement. 
As to the alleged fact that the word 
used (dtspotis) is not that which is 
commonly applied to the Xiord Jestts, 
that may be admitted to be true, but 
still the word here may he uni^er. 
stood as applied to him. It plroperly 
means a master as opposeid to a ser- 
vant; then it is used as denoting su- 
preme authority, and is thus applied 
to God, and may be in that sense to 
4he Lord Jesus Christ, as head over all 
things, or as having supreme authority 
over the church, tt occurs in the New 
Testament only in the following places: 
1 Tim. vL 1, 2. Tituis ii. 9. 1 Pet. ii. 
18, where it is rendered masters ; Luke 
iL 29. Acts iv. 24. Hev. vi. ID, where 
it is rendered Lord, and is applied to 
God ; and in Jude 4, and in the pas- 
eage before us, in both which places it 
is rendered Lord, aind is probably to he 
re^rded as applied to the Lord Jesus. 
There is nothing in the proper signifi- 
cation of the word which would forbid 
this. (2.) The phrase is one that is 
properly applicable to the Lord Jesus 
as having bought us with his blood. 
The Greek word is dyopo^ ; a word 
which means properly to market, to 
buy, topufthase, and then to redeem, 
or acquire for one'a self by m price paid, 
23* 



orbyavtHidtt. ft Is MftdCire^ &sy or 
bought in the foHowtfig places in the 
New Testament:— Matt. xiti. 44, 46 ; 
xiv. 15; xxi. 12; xxv. 9, 10; xxvii. 
7. Mark vi. 36, 37 ; xi. 16 ; xv. 46 ; 
xvi. 1. Luke ix. 13; xiv. 18, 19; xvii. 
28 ; xix. 45 ; xxii. 36. John iv. 8 ; vi. 
6; xiii. 29. 1 Cor.vii.30. Rev.iii.l8; 
xiii. 17; xviii. U, in all which places 
it is applicabte to ordinary transactions 
of buying. In the following places It 
is also rendered bought, as appficable 
to the redeemed, as being bought or 
purchased by the Lord Jesus, 1 Cor. 
vi. 20 ; vii. 23. < Ye are bought with 
a price ;' and in the following plaices it 
is rendered redeemed. Rev. y.9; xiv. 
3, 4. It does not elsewhiere oecttt in 
the New Testament It is true that iii 
a large sense this word might be ap- 
plied to the Father as having caused 
ttis pieopte to be redeemed, or as being 
the buthbr of the plan of redemption ; 
biit it is also true that the #ord is mot« 
properly applidable to the Lord Jeeui, 
and that, v^hen used with reference to 
redempliob, It is uniformly given to 
him in ihe New Testament Comp. 
the passages referred to above. It is 
Mrictly and (iroperly true only of the 
Son of God that he has < boughff us. 
The father indeed is represented Itt 
making the arrangement, as giving his 
Son to die, and as the great source 6i 
all the blessings secured by neidemp- 
tion; but ihe purchase was actually 
made by the Son of God by his sacri- 
fice on thto crciss. 'Whatever there n^as 
of the hiatnVe of a price was paid by 
him; imd Whatever obligations may 
grow out of the fact that we are pur- 
chased ortansomed are due particularly 
to him. 2Cdr.v.l5. These considera- 
tions seem to me to make it clear that 
Peter referred here to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that he meant to say that 
the false teachers mentioned held doc- 
trines which were in fact a detiidl of 
that Saviour. He doea not specify parti* 
cularly what constituted such a denial ; 
but it is plain that any doctrine which 
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2 And many shall fdlow their 
' pernicious ways ; by reason of 



1 or, iMcmMM, as i 



itofiea read. 



represented him, his person, or his 
work, as essentially different from what 
was the truth, would aoioant to such 
ft denial If be was divine, and that 
fact was denied, making him wholly a 
diflerent being; if he actually made 
an expiatory sacrifice by bis death, and 
that iact was denied, and he was held 
to be a mere religious teacher, changing 
essentially the character of the work 
which he came to perform ; if he, in 
some proper sense, * bought' them with 
his blood, and that fact was denied in 
such a way that according to their 
views it was not strictly proper to speak 
of htm as having bought them at all, 
which would be the case if he were a 
mere prophet or religions teacher, then 
it is clear that such a representatioo 
would be in fiict a denial of his true 
nature and work. That some of these 
▼iews entered into their denial of him 
is clear, for it was with reference to the 
fact that he had « bought' them or re- 
deemed them that they denied him. 
H And bring upon themselves swift 
destruction. The destruction here re- 
ferred to can be only that which will 
occur in the future world, for there can 
be no evidence that Peter meant to 
say that this would destroy their health, 
their property, or their lives. The 
Greek word (o^/tuO^uk) ie the same 
which is. used in the former part of the 
verse, in the phrase * damnable here- 
sies.' See Notes. In regard, then, to 
this important passage, we may remark 
(1.) that the apostle evidently believed 
that some .would perish for whom 
Christ died. (2.) If this be so, then 
the same truth may be expressed by 
saying that be died for others tiesides 
those who will be saved ; that is, that 
the atonement was not confined merely 
to the elect. This one passage, there- 
fore, demonstrates the doctrine of gene- 
ral atonement. This conclusion would 



whom the way ijS tmth shall be 
evil spoken of. 



be drawn from it by the great mass of 
readers, and it may be presumed, there- 
fore, that this is the fair interpretatioa 
of the passage. (3.) It follows that 
men may destroy themselves by a de- 
nial of the great and vital doctrines of 
religion. It cannot be a harmless 
thing, then, to hold erroneous opinions, 
nor can men be safe who deny the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
It is truth, not error, that saves the 
soul \ and an erroneous opinion on any 
subject may be as dangerous to a man's 
ultimate peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity, as a wrong course of life. How 
many men have been ruined in their 
worldly prospects, their health, and 
their lives, by holding false sentiments 
on the subject of morals, or in regard 
to medical treatment ! Who would 
regard it as a harmless thing if a son 
should deny in' respect to his lather 
that he was a man of truth, probity, 
and honesty, or should attribute to him 
a character which does not belong to 
him — a character just the reverse of 
truth 1 Can the same thing be inno- 
cent in regard to God our Saviour t 
(4.) Men bring destruction * on them- 
selves,* No one compels them to deny 
the Lord that bought them; no one 
forces them to embrace any dangerous 
error. If men perish, they perish by 
their own fault, for (a) ample provision 
was made for their salvation as well as 
for others; (6) they were freely in- 
vited to be saveid ; (c) it was, in itself 
just as easy for them to embrace the 
truth as it was for others ; and (</) it 
was as easy to embrace the truth as to 
embrace error. 

2. And manj/ shall follow their per* 
nicious ways. Marg., lascivious. A 
large number of manuscripts and ver- 
sions read lascivious here {aat^ffUsui) 
instead of pernicious (a^(oXci<us)> (See 
Wetstein,) and this reading is adopted 
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3 And through covetottsness 
shall they with feigned words 
make merchandise of yoa : whose 



in the editions of the Greek Teatament 
by TittflMS, Grieebach, and Uahn, and 
it aeenia probable that thia U the correct 
reading. Thia will agree well with the 
account elsewhere given of these teach- 
era, thai their doctrines tended to licen- 
tbiianesa. vs. 10, 14, 18, 19. It is a 
very remadtable circumstance that 
those who have denied the essential 
doctrines of the gospel have been so 
freqnenCly licentious in their own con- 
duct, and have incalcated opinions 
which tended to licentiousness. Many 
of the forms of religious error have 
somehow had a connection with this 
vice. Men who are corrupt at heart 
often seek to obtain for their corruptions 
the sanction of religion. IT By reason 
of whom the way of truth shall be 
evil spoken of (1.) Because they were 
professora of religion, and religion 
would seem to be held responsible for 
their conduct; and (2.) because they 
were professed teachers of religion, 
and, by many, would be understood as 
expounding the' true doctrines of the 
gospel. 

3. And through eovetausness* This 

. shows what one of the things was by 
which they were influenced-— a thing 
which, like licentiousness, usually ex- 
erts a powerAil influence over the 
teachers of error. The religious prin- 
ciple is the strongest that ia implanted 
in the human bosom, and men who 
can obtain a livelihood in no other way, 

. or who are too unprincipled or too in- 
dolent to labour for an honest living, 
often turn public teachers of religion, 
and adopt the kind of doctrines that 
will be likely to give them the greatest 
power over the purses of others. True 
religion, indeed, requires of its friends 
to devote ail that they have to the ser- 
vice of God and to the promotion of 
his ceMe; but U ia very easy to pervert 



judgmeot ' now of a long time 
iingercth not, and their damna- 
tion si umber eth not. 



a Judfi 4-7. 



this requirement so that the teacher of 
error shall take advantage of it for his 
own aggrandizement. ^ Shall they 
with feigned words. Gr., formed, fa- 
shioned ; then those which are formed 
for the occasion — feigned, false, deceit- 
ful. The idea ia, that the ddctrinea 
which they would defend were not 
maintained by solid and substantial 
arguments, but that they would make 
use of plausible reasoning made up for 
the occasion. T Make merehtmdise 
of you. Treat you not as rational be- 
ings, but as a bale of goods, or any 
other article of traffic. That is, they 
would endeavour to make money out 
of them, and regard them only as fitted 
to promote that object. IT Whose Judg^ 
ment* Whose condemnation. IT Now 
of a long time Hngereth not. Gr.; < of 
old ; long aince.' The idea seems to 
be, that justice had been long attentive 
to their movements, and was on ita 
way to their destruction. It was not 
a new thing; that is, there was no new 
principle involved in their destruction, 
but it was a principle which had al- 
ways been in operation, and which 
would certainly be applicable to them« 
and oi a long time justice had been 
impatient to do the work which it was 
accustomed to do. What had occurred 
to the angels that sinned (ver. 4), to 
the old world (ver. 5), and to Sodum 
and Gomorrah (ver. 6), would occur 
to them, and the same justice which 
had overthrown them might be regarded 
as on its way to effect their destruction. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. xviii. 4. 1 And 
their damnation slumhereth not. Their 
condemnation (Notes, 1 Cor. xi. 29)>— 
yet here referring to future punishment. 
«< Mr. Black well observes, that this ia 
a most beautiful figure, representing 
the vengeance that shall destroy such 
inconigible sinners, as an angel of 
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4 For if God spared not the 
angels that sinned^ bat cast them 
down to hell, and delivered /Aem 



jadgment pursuing ihem on the wing, 
continually approaching nearer and 
nearer, and in the mean time keeping 
a watchful eye upon them, that he may 
mt length discharge an unerring blow." 
Dodcbridge* It is not uncommon to 
speak of * sleepless justice ;' and the 
idea here is, that, however justice may 
have $eemed to slumber or to linger, it 
was not really so, but that it had on 
them an ever watchful eye, and was 
on its way to do that which was right 
in regard to them. A sinner should 
never forget that there is an eye of un- 
slumbering vigilance always upon him, 
and that every thing that he does is 
witnessed by one who will yet render 
exact justice to all men. No man, 
however careful to conceal his sins, or 
however bold in transgression, or how- 
ever unconcerned he may seem to bto, 
can hope that justice will always lin- 
ger, or destruction always slumber. 

4. For if God spared not the angels 
that sinned. The apostle now pro- 
ceeds to the proof of the proposition 
that these persons would be punished. 
It is to be remembered that they had 
been, or were even then, professing 
Christians, though they had really, if 
not in form, apostatized from the faith 
(vs. 20 — 22), and a part of the proofs, 
therefore, are derived from the cases of 
those who had apostatized from the 
service of God. He appeals, therefore, 
to the case of the angels that had re- 
volted. Neither their former rank, 
their dignity, nor their holiness, saved 
them from being thrust down to hell ; 
and if God^ punished them so sevierely, 
then false teachers could not hope to 
escape. The apostle, by the angels 
here, refers undoubtedly to a revolt in 
heaven — an event referred to in Jude 
6, and everywhere implied in the Scrip- 
tures. When that occurred, however ; 
why they revolted, or what was tbe- 



into ehain^ of dttrieneBii to be te- 
served unto judgment ; 



number of the apostates, we have not 
the slightest information, and on theaa 
points conjecture would be asetcM. In 
the supposition that it itemed, tbera 
IS no improbability t for &ere 'm no- 
thing more absurd in dM beliaf Uia* 
angels have revolted than Ibit tama 
have ; and if there are e^ aiifals, ui 
there is no more reasMi to deubt tbaa 
that tiiere are eHl mi^n, it ia mofally 
certain that th«y most have ^iIIhi at 
some period from a ifale of hoiinesa, 
for it cannot be beKeved that God mode 
them wicked. H But eatt them dunm 
to hell Gr., ittpf(if>cS(Mi9 — 'thrwting 
them down to Taitams.' The word 
here used occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testatn^t, though it ia oommon 
in the classical writers. It ia a verb 
formisd from Tapfttpo; {Tariarut), 
which in Greek mythology was tke 
lower part, or abyss of Hades, wbera 
the shades of the wicfked were supjposed 
to be imprisoned and toittiented, and 
answered to the Jewish woitd TtivMn^ 
Gehenna, It was regarded, eoramonly, 
as beneath the earth ; as entered through 
the grave ; as dark, dismal, gloomy ; 
and as a place bf punishment Comp. 
Notes on Job x. %\, tt2> and Matt t. %%, 
The vrord heiie is one that properly 
refers to a pla^e of punishment, stnce 
the whdle argunietot vctst^ to that, and 
since it eannot be pretended tfatat tlie 
« angels that sinned* ware removed to 
a place of happiiwss ein account of their 
transgression. It miiftt also refer to 
punbhment in iMne other would than 
this, for there is no evidenea that 
this world is inade a place of pomsli- 
mcnt for fttlien angels, t -^"^ Mi* 
vered them into chains of darkness. 
** Where darkness lies like chains ofion 
them.'* Rob. Lex, The meaning aeema 
to be, that they are confined in that 
dark prison-house as if by chains. Wa 
ara not to iNlppMe that spiriia aie iito* 



6 And wpvtd not the old 
world, but iaved Noah ■ the 
eighth person, a preacher of 
righteocrdness, bringing in the 

a 6e. 7. 1, &«. 



rally bound; bat U W«s common to 
bind or fetter pr i eoiie r B who were In 
dungeons, and Hie repreeentation here 
is Uken from tt»t Chet. This rejpre- 
wittation thst the fttvis of fcllen ttn||eb 
mre confined iti 'IMdinu, or ib heN, b 
not inconsistettt #ith the i«prese«ita- 
lions which elsewheite becar khtt tbeir 
leader is permitted to roem ttie Mrth, 
and that even many of those sphHs «re 
allowed to tempt men. It may be mHI 
true that the ttiass are ttmSned withm 
the limits of their dark abode, and It 
may eten tte tme ailso that Satan and 
those who are permitted to roam the 
earth are under lidfitfafe, and afe per^ 
mitted to range «llily within 'Certaiii 
bounds, and tllat'%eyare so aeeared 
that they will be bretigfht to trial at the 
last day. H To he revived unio jud^ 
ment. Jade "6, '''to (he jadgment ^ 
Uie great day.*' They %t1t then, with 
the revolted inhaliilVrttB of thts^taiM, 
be brought to trial ftfr thei^ 'Crimea. 
That the fallen angels'WiH be p ttnWied 
after Ae judgmeKt is apparent from 
Kev. XX. 10. The irgameht in this 
Terse is, that if Oed pnnished the^fen- 
gels who revolted IhAta hiai, H is a fhtr 
inference that he Will punish widced 
men, though they weft onoe prafesaois 
of religion. 

6. And 9partd not ike old iMrAi 
The world before the flood. The ar- 
gument here is, that -he cM off flkat 
wicked race, and Aos showed that lie 
Would punish the guilty. 8y that 
awful act of sweeping away the inlia* 
bitants of a world, heshowed that hmh 
could not sin with impunity, and fhat 
the incorrigibly wicked must perish. 
IT But saved Noah the eighth perMHi. 
This reference to Noah, like the refer- 
ence to Lot, in ver. 7, aeems to have 
been thrown in in the progtesa af the, 



flood fSpotk At moM nf tihe tRH 
godly; 

6 And turning the cities of* 
Sodom and Gomorrah into nh^ 

ft Ge. 10. S4, 3S. 



argument as an incidenUi remark, to 
show that the righteous, however few 
in number, would be saved when the 
wicked were eat off. The phrasa 
<Naah the aiihfl^' tMana, N«ah,nia 
of vigfat ; tha« Is, Nedmnd seven othaia. 
This idloai Is tend, says Br. Blott» 
fleM, in the best writers from Berad^ 
tfls and Thttcydides downwaids. Sea 
esampias in Wetstein. The mnanint 
in this plaoe then is, ^tot eight. p cro ai M , 
and eight only of thatt vaoe, were ttii^ 
tbas shewing that, while Hh wMcad 
would be punished, howevermmievaMi 
they might be, the righteous, howevir 
ftw, would be saved. IT A pimehet 
of righiemtsneee. In Gen. vt. 8, it is 
«dd of Noah that he was »a. jnst aMrii^ 
and perftet in his generalioas, and that 
he walked with God;' and H aaay be 
presumed that during his long tife he 
was fiiithliil in reproving the wiehsdi 
nass of his age^ and waived the waitl 
of 4he judgment that was >prsparia(g 
^r it Conp. Notes on Heb. xi. ^3^ 
IT Btiitgmg m theflsod upoirthe taoM 
iff the ungodly. Ufioa all the woiM 
besides that pious family. Theaifw- 
ttent here is, that if God would ant 
off a wksked race in Ibis manner, tfaa 
principle is settled that the wieked Will 
not escape. 

6. And iteming the eUieo of Sodom 
and Oommrah into etsAet. Gen. xiis. 
24, ^. This is a third exampte to 
demonstrate that God will punish the 
wtefced. Oomp. Notes an Jade 7. 
The word here nndered < turning Into 
ashes' (4rifpMe«K)> oeoura aowfaere elsa 
in the New n^estaasent. It is freai 
W^pa (qehes), and means to leduce to 
ashes, and then to consume, or dest ro y. 
IT Condemned them with anova-Arom, 
By the fhat ^ tbeir bebg ovaithrown» 
he showed that they were to ha \ 
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condaBiied iAeni iHth an <Mrer« 
throw, making ' them an ensam- 
ple unto those that after should 
live ungodly ; 

7 And delivered just Lot,* 



« De. SB. 3a 



demned, or that he disafyprovod their 
eondoet Their calamity came ex- 
firenly on aceoont of their enormous 
sins; as it is freqaently the case now 
that the awful judgments that come 
upon the licentious and the intemper- 
ate, are as plain a proof of the divine 
disapprobation as were the calamities 
that came upon Sodom and Gomorrah. 
% Making ihem an exAmpkt Ac That 
is, they were a demonstration that God 
disapproved of the crimes fur which 
thej were punished, and would disap* 
prove of the same crimes in every age 
and in every land. The punishment 
of one wicked man or people always 
becomes a warning to all otbera. 

7. And delivered ju»t Lot, Gen. 
Tix. 16. This case is incidentally re- 
lened to, to show that God makes a 
distinction between the righteous and 
the wicked, and that while the latter 
will be destroyed, the former will be 
saved. See ver. 9. Lot is called /im/ 
because he preserved himaeif onconta- 
minated amidst the surrounding wick- 
edness. As long as he lived in Sodom 
he maintained the character of an up- 
right and holy man. IT Vexed with 
the filthy conversation of the wicked. 
By the corrupt and licentioua conduct 
of the wicked around him. On the 
word eenvenaHont see Notes on Phil. 
L 27. The original phrase, which is 
rendered Jitthy, has reference to lioen- 
tionsneas. The corruption of Sodom 
was open and shamelcM, and as Lot 
was compelled to aee much of it, his 
heart was pained. The word here 
rendered ^foeed, means that he was 
wearied or burdened. The crimes of 
those around him he found it hard to 
bear with. 



vexed with the filthy coaversar 
tion of the Vicked ; 

8 (For that righteous man 
dwelling among them, in seeing 
and hearing, vexed his righteous 
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8. For thai righteous man dwelting 
among them. The Latin Vulgate ren- 
ders this, < For in seeing and hearing 
he was just ;' meaning that he main- 
tained his uprigbtneas, or that he did 
not become contaminated by the vices 
of Sodom. Many expositors have 
supposed that this is the correct ren- 
dering; but the most natural, and 
the most common explanation is that 
which is found in our version. Ac- 
cording to that, the meaning is, that, 
compelled as he was, while living 
among them, to aee and to hear what 
was going on, his soul was constantly 
troubled. IT J^ seeing and hearing. 
Seeing their open acts of depravity, 
and hearing their vile conver«tlion. 
The efiect which this had on the mind 
of Lot is not mentioned in Genesis, but 
nothing is more probable than the state* 
ment here made by Peter. Whether thu 
statement was founded on tradition, or 
whether it is a suggestion of inspiratioQ 
to the mind of Peter, cannot be deter- 
mined. The words rendered seeing 
and hearing may refer to the act of 
seeing, or to the obfeet seen. Wet- 
stein and Robinson suppoae that they 
refer here to the latter, and that the 
senae is, that he was troubled by what 
he saw and beard. The meaning is 
not materially different. Those who 
live among tfie wicked are compelled 
to see and hear much that pains their 
hearts, and it is well if they do nol 
become indilferent to it, or conUmi* 
nated by it. IT Vexed his righteous 
soul from day to day with their unm 
lawful deeds* Tortured or tormented 
his soul — ipaga»t(tp* Comp. Matt, 
viii. 6, 29. Luke viii. 28. Rev. ix. 5 « 
zi. 10; ziv. 10; zz. 10, where th« 
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soul from day to day with tkeir 

unlawful deeds :) 

9 The Lord knoweth bow to" 

• Pl.34. 15-1& £Judel4,15. 



•ftme word U rendered tormented* The 
use of thU word wouJd seem to impJjr 
4hat there was soaictliing active op the 
part of Lot which produced this dis- 
tress on account of their conduct. He 
was not merely troubled as if his soul 
were passively acted oo, but there were 
strong mental exercises of a positive 
kind, arising perhaps from anxious so- 
licitode bow he might prevent their 
evil conduct, or from painful reflections 
on the consequences of their deeds to 
themselves, or from earnest pleadings 
in their behalf before God, or from 
reproofs and warnings of the wicked. 
At all events, the language is such as 
would seem to indicate that he was 
not a mere passive observer of their 
conduct This, it would seem, was 
< from day to day ;' that is, it was con- 
stant There were doubtless reasons 
why Lot should remain among such a 
people, and why, when he might so 
easily have done it, he did not remove 
to another place. Perhaps it was one 
purpose of his remaining to endeavour 
to do them good, as it is often the duty 
of good men now to reside among the 
wicked for the same purpose. Lot is 
supposed to have resided in Sodom — 
then probably the most corrupt place 
on the earth — for sixteen years; and 
we have in that fact an instructive 
demonstration that a good man may 
maintain the life of religion in his soul 
when surrounded by the wicked, and 
an illustration of the effiscts which the 
conduct of the wicked will have on a 
man of true piety when he is compelled 
to witness it constantly. We may 
. learn from the record made of Lot 
what those effects will be, and what is 
evidence that one U truly pious who 
lives among the wicked. (1.) He will 
not be eontaminaied with their wick- 
edness, or will not conform to their 



deliver the godly out of tempta* 
tions, and to reserve * the unjust 
unto the day of judgment to be 
punished : 



£Vil customs. (2.) He will not become 
indifferent to it, but bis heart will be 
more and more affected by their depra- 
vity. Comp. Ps. cxix. 136. Luke xix. 
41. Acts xvii. 16. (3.) He will have not 
only constant, but growing solicitude 
in regafd to it— solicitude that will lie 
felt every day: <He vexed his soul 
from day to day* It will not only 
be at intervals that bis mind will be 
affected by their conduct, but it will 
be an habitual and constant thing. 
True piety is not fitful, periodical, 
and spasmodic; it is constant and 
steady. It is not a jet that occasion- 
ally bursts out; it is a fountain always 
flowing. (4.) He will seek to do them 
good. We may suppose that this was 
the case with Lot; we are certain that 
it is a characteristic of true religion to 
•eek to do good to all, however wicked 
they may be. (5.) He will secure their 
confidence. He will practice no im- 
proper arts to do this, but it will be one 
of the usual results of a life of integ- 
rity, that a good man will secure the 
confidence of even the wicked. It 
does not appear that Lot lost that con- 
fidence, and the whole narrative in 
Genesis leads us to suppose that even 
the inhabitants of Sodom regarded him 
as a good man. The wicked may hate 
a good man because be is good ; but if 
a man lives as he should they will re- 
gard him as upright, and they will give 
him the credit of it when he dies, if 
they should withhold it while he lives, 
9. The Lord knoweth, &c. Th^l 
is, the cases referred to show that God 
is able to deliver his. people whe^ 
tempted, and understands X\\<^ b^t w^ 
in which it should be do,ne. ^e se^s 
a way to do it yrhen we cannot, though 
it is ofte(\ a way which we should not 
have thought of. I^e can send an, 
angel to take his tempted people by 
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10 Bat chiefly them ■ that 
walk afler the flesh in the lust 
of uncleanness, and despise * go- 

« He. 13.4. 1 or, dMMKMnt. MudeS^lO. 

the hand ; he can interpose and destroy 
the power of the tempter ; be can raise 
up earthly friends ; be can deliver his 
people completely and for ever from 
temptation, by their removal to heaven. 
^ And to reserve the unjust, A» he 
does the rebel angels, ver. 4. The 
case of the angels shows that God can 
keep wicked men, as if under bonds, 
reserved for their final trial at his bar. 
Though they seem to go at large, yet 
they are under his control, and are 
kept by him with reference to their 
ultimate arraignment. 

10. But chiefly. That Is, it may 
he presumed that the principles just 
laid down would be applicable in an 
•minent degree to such persons as he 
proceeds to designate. ^ That walk 
after the flesh. That live for the in- 
dulgence of their carnal appetites. 
Notes, Rom. vlii. 1. ^ In the lust of 
uncleannese. In polluted pleasures. 
Gomp. Notes on ver. 2. IT And des- 
piae government. Marg., dominion. 
That is, they regard all government in 
the state, the church, and the family, 
M an evil. Advocates for unbridled 
freedom of all sorts; declaimers on 
liberty and on the evils of oppression ; 
defenders of what they regard as the 
rights of injured man ; and yet secretly 
themselves lusting for the exercise of 
the very power which they would deny 
to others, they make no just distinctions 
about what constitutes true freedom, 
and in their zeal array themselves 
against government in all forms. No 
topic of declamation would be more 
popular than this, and from none would 
they hope to secure more followers; 
for if they could succeed in removing 
all respect for the just restraints of law, 
the way would be open for the accom- 
plishment of their own purposes, in 
■ei^ng up a dominion over the minds 
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Terntnent : presatnptciOQS art 

they, self-willed; they are not 

afraid to speak evil of dignities,^ 

11 Whereas angels, which are 



of others. It is a common result of 
such views that men of this descriptioii 
becdtne impatient of the government 
of God himself and seek to throw off 
ail authority, and to live in ths mre^ 
strained hidulgenee of Iheir vidous 
propensities. iT PraunrptiumM are 
they. ToX^s^w— daring, tw)W, irtadi. 
cious; presumptuous tten. % Set/" 
untied— av^tif. See NMes on Titus 
1. 7. IT TTiey are not dfrmd to speak 
evil of dignities. The word retidereil 
dignities here (^as)> i^eafls pr^vj^y 
honour, gloxy, splendour; then that 
which is fitted to ins^ respeet; thai 
which is dignified or exalted. It k 
applied here to men of eialted rank; 
and the meaning Is, that they did not 
regard rank, or station, or ofl ke t ho a 
violating one of the plainest rules of 
propriety and of religion. Bte Notes 
on Acts xxiii. 4, 5. Jnde, between 
whose Isnguage Slid that of Peter hi 
this chapter, there is a remarkable re- 
semblance, has expressed this more 
fnlly. He says (ver. 8), •«'niese 
filthy dreamers deme the iBesh, dee- 
pise dominion, and speak evil of dig- 
nities." It is one vf the eflects of 
religion to ptodiiee respect for snpe* 
riors; hut when men are sel^wttled* 
and when they purpose to give mduT- 
gence to corrOpt propensities, It is na- 
tural fbr them to disl&e all government 
Accordingly it is by no means an nti- 
frequent effect of certain forms of error 
to lead men to speak disrespec tfa Hy of 
those in authority, and to attempt to 
throw off all the restraints of law. It 
is a Very certain indication that men 
hbld wrong opinions vrhen they show 
disrespect to those in authority, and 
despise the restraints of law. 

Ur MHifirtas angels. The object, 
by the refbrence to angels here, is to 
HbDW thii( Aisyi ^ven when i 



of the 
things that they understand not ; 
and shall utterly perish in their 
own corruption; 

I some read offainst them»UM8, a Jer. 13. 9. 
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greater in power and might, bring | destroyed, vpeA evil 
not railing accusation ' against 
them before the Lord. 

12 But these, as natural brute 
* beasts, made to be taken and 



(he greatest zeat in a rigbteous cause, 
and even when opposing others, did 
not make use of reproachfol lerms, or 
'6f harsh and violent language. It is 
not known precisely t6 what Peter al- 
ludes here, fior on what ttie istateiiient 
here is l^sed. The^e cfan be little 
doubt, fadwever, as Benson has re- 
'inarked, that from the strong resem- 
blance between what Peter says and 
"t^hat Jade says (Jude 9,10), there is 
allusion to the same thing, and pro- 
bably both refetred to soiiie common 
tradition among the Jtiws Yespecting 
Ihe contention of the ardiangefl Midiael 
lirith the devil about the body <yf Moses. 
8ee Notes on Jade 9. As the state- 
ment in Jude is the most fufi, it is pro- 
per to Explain the passage before us by 
a t^elrence to that, and we may suppose 
that, though Peter uses the plural term, 
and speaks ofangeby yet that be really 
had the case of "Mifehaelfn his eye,«nd 
meant to refer to that as an example 
of what the angels do. Whatever may 
have heexi the origin of this- tradition, 
no one can doubt that whet is hero said 
of the angels accords with probabitity, 
and no one can prove that it is not true. 
IT Which are greater in power and 
might. And Vi^ho might, therefore, if 
It were in atiy case proper, speak fireely 
of things of ^n exalted rank and dig- 
niCy. ft would be more becoming for 
them than fbr men. On tl^ difficult 
passage, s6e Notes on Jude 9. IT Bting 
not railing aceusdtion. They simply 
say, (Tiie Lord rebuke thee/ Jude 9. 
Comp. 2ech# Hi. 2. The Greek here 
is, * bring not blasphemous or reproach- 
ful judgment, or condemnation (fSjuM- 
^ftw *pfcW). They abhor all acur- 
TiiHy and violence of language ; they 
•Intpty iCate matters as tfMj am. No 
S4 



one can doubt that this accords with 
^hat we should expect of the angels; 
«nd that If they had oecaskm to apeak 
of thoM who were oppose*, it w<mld 
-be in a calm and serioua nynmeir, not 
aei^ii% to overwhtelm ^vem by to- 
proaches. H Agidnst them* Murg., 
against themBctves* So the Vnlgafei. 
The more correct reading is againti 
them '; that is, against those who might 
be r^arded as their adversaries (Jiuie 
9), or those of their own rank who had 
done Wrong-^he fellen aiigets. \ ile- 
fbre the Lord. Whtin standmg before 
the Lord ; or when irepresentAl as re^ 
porting the conduct df evil apirita. 
Comp. Zecih. iti. 1, ^. This phrase, 
hoWe^rer, is wanting in many mantt- 
acripfs. See Wfetstein. 

\%. But then, at mOrnitl btutt 
heaste. Thete persona, who resemfafe 
so inuch irrational animaits 'Which mm 
made to be taken and destroycfd. The 
point 6f the comparison is, that tbey 
are like fierce and Mvage beasts that 
exercise no c6ntrol over their appetitea, 
and that ^e/n to be made only to tie 
destrdyed. These persons, by their 
fierce and ungovernable passions, ap- 
pear to be made onlylbr desthietioii, 
and rush btindty on to it. Tlie word 
rendered natural (which, liowever, U 
wanting in several manuscripts), means 
m they are by nature ; following the 
b^nt of their natural appetites Md pas- 
sions. The idea is» that they exerdaod 
no more restraint over their passions 
than beasts do over their propeositiea. 
Hiey were entirely under tlie donii- 
nion of their natural appetites, and did 
not allow ttieir reason or conscience to 
exert any constraint. The word ran- 
dered brute, means without rehsoa; 
iRtttiQiml. MinA«fteasi»»itad8bMlld 
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13 And shall receive the re- 
ward of uorighteousness, as they 
* that coont it pleasore to riot ia 

a Ph. 3. 19. Juddl2,&e. 



•ll(fw it to «oiiln>l his pMsioiM ; the 
brutefl have no rational nature, end it 
18 to be expected that they will act oot 
their propensitiea without restraint. 
Man, as an animal, haa maQy passiona 
and appetites resembliflg those of the 
bmte cie|lton, bat he is also endowed 
with a higbsr nature, which is designed 
to regulate and eontrot his inferior 
pfopeniilies, and to keep them in sub- 
ordination to the requirenients of law. 
If a man sinks himself to the level of 
bmtes, he nuist expect to be treated 
tike brutes; and aa wild and savage 
animals, lioBS, and panthers, and wolves, 
and beam, are regaitded as dangerous, 
•sdas < made to be taken and destroyed,' 
so the san^^jiestiny must come upon 
■sen who iStt themselves like them. 
9 Alft/6 fo be taken and de^hwfed. 
They are not only useless to society 
but destroetive, and men feel that it is 
right to destroy them. We are not to 
auppose that this teaehes that (he only 
object which God had in view in 
making wild animals was that they 
fmglU be destroyed, but that men so 
regard thesi. ^ Speak evil of the 
^irnga tohieh ihtff undertlmtd not. 
Of objects whose worth and value they 
cannot appreciate* This 'w no uncom- 
mon thing among men, especially in 
rsfyard to the works and ways of God. 
tr And skdU Utterly peritk in their own 
eorruptum^ Their views will be the 
meana of their ruin ; and they render 
them #t for it just as much as the fieioe 
paasions of the wild animals do. 

13. And 9haU receive tke reward of 
unrighteoueneaa. The appropriate re- 
compense of their wickedness in the 
Itttare world. Such men do not always 
receive the due recompense of their 
deeds in the present life, and as it is a 
great and immutable principle that all 
wtil ht tieated, ami«r tb» government 



the day-dme. Spots tke^ are 

and blemishes, sporting them- 
seives with their own deceivings, 
while they feast with you ; 



of God, as they deserve, or that justice 
will be rendered to every rational being, 
it follows that there must be punish- 
ment in the future state. IT As they 
that count it pUaeurt to riot in the 
day-time. As men peculiarly wicked^ 
shameless, and abandoned ; for only 
such revel in open day. Comp. Notea 
on Acts ii. 15. 1 Thcss. v. 7. IT ^tot9 
they are and bkmiehee. That is, they 
are like a dark spot on a pure garment, 
or like a deformity on an otherwise 
beautiful person. They are a scandal 
and disgrace to the Christian profes- 
sion, a Sporting themseivee. The 
Greek word here means to live deli- 
cately or luxuriously; to revel. The 
idea is not exactly that of sporting, or 
playing, or amusing themselves ; but it 
is that they take advantage of their 
views to livo in riot and luxury. Under 
the garb of the Christian profession 
they give indulgence to the most cor- 
rapt passions. IT With their own de- 
eeivings. Jude, in the parallel place 
(ver. 12) has, < These are i^oU in your 
feasts of cbapty, when they feast with 
you.* Seveial versions, and a few ma- 
nuscripts also, here read feaste instead 
of deeamnge {wfutaii for flMa^Mc)- 
The common reading, however, is un- 
doubtedly the correct one (See Wetstein 
in loek)t and the meaning is, that they 
took advantage of their false views to 
turn even the sacred feasts of charity, 
or perhaps the Lord^s Supper itself, into 
an occasion of sensual indulgence. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 20^ — 22. 
The di&rence between these persons, 
and those in the church at Corinth, 
seems to have been that these did it of 
design, and for the purpose of leading 
others into sin ; thoee who were in the 
church at Corinth erred through igno- 
rance. IT While theyfiaet with jfiMr. 
(awemzouf^H^ This word miMAs. |ci 
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14 Havitig eyes ibll of ' adul- 
tery, and that cannot cease from 
sin; beguiling unstable souls: 

1 an adulteress. 



feaat several together ; to feast with any 
one ; and the relerenee seems to be to 
some festival which was celebrated by 
Christians, where pien and women were 
assembled together (ver. 14), and where 
they could convert the festival into a 
scene of riot and disorder. If the 
Lord's Snpiper was celebrated by them 
, as it was at Corinth, that would furnish 
•uch an occasion ; or if it was preceded 
by a < feast of charity' (Notes on Jude 
13) that would furnish such an occa- 
sion. It would seem to be probable 
that a festival of some kind was con- 
nected with the observance of the 
Lord's Supper (Notes on I Cor. xi. 
21)» and that this was converted by 
these peraons i&td a scene of riot and 
disoi^r. 

14. Mmnog eyu fuU tf aduUery, 
. Marg., as in tlie Greek, an aduUereu ; 
that is, gazing with denre after such 
persons. The word/t«// is designed to 
denote that the corrupt passion referred 
to had wholly seiaed and occupied their 
minds. The eye was, as it were, full 
of this passion; it saw nothing else 
but some occasion for its indulgence ; 
it expressed nothing else but the desire. 
The reference here is to the sacred fes- 
tival mentioned in the previous verse ; 
and the meaning is, that they celebrated 
that festival with licentious feelings, 
giving free indulgence to their corrupt 
desires by gaxing on the females who 
were assembled with them. In the 
passion here referred to the eye is usu- 
ally the first offender, the inlet to cor- 
rupt desires, and the medium by which 
they are expressed. Comp. Notes on 
Matt. V. 28. The wanton glance is a 
principal occasion of exciting the sin ; 
and there is much ofken in dress, and 
mien, and gesture, to charm the eye and 
to deepen the debasing passion. IT And 
thai ean$»ot eetuefrom sm. They can- 



aa heart they have exer<|M with 
covetous practices ; cursed chil- 
dren : 



not look on the females who may be 
present without sinning. Comp. Matt. 
V. 28* There are many men in whom 
the presence of the most virtuoua wo- 
man only excites impure and corrupt 
desires. The expression here does net 
mean that they have no natural ability 
to cease from sin> or that Ibey are im- 
pelled to it by any phyaical nec es sit y , 
but only that they are so corrupt «nd 
unprincipled that they certainly will 
sin always. ^ Beguiiing umiable 
soub* Those who are not strong in 
Christian principle, or who are natus- 
ally fluctuating and irresolute. The 
word rendered beguiling oMans to hait, 
to entrap, and would be applicable to 
the methods practised in hiintiag. Hose 
it means that it was one of their aits 
to place speciotis allurements heSom 
those who were known not to have 
settled principles or firmness, in order 
to allure them to sin. Comp. 2 Tim. 
iii. 6. %An heart they hope exereitid 
with eavetaui praetiees. Skilled in the 
arts which covetous men adopt ia order 
to cheat othera out of their property. 
A leading purpose which influenced 
these men was to obtain money. One 
of the most certain ways for dishonest 
men to do this is to make use of the 
religious principle ; to corrupt and con- 
trol the conscience; to OMke ethen 
believe that they are eminently holy, or 
that they are the special favourites of 
heaven, and when they can do this 
they have the purses of others at com- 
mand. For the religious principle is 
the most powerful of all principles; 
and he who cen control that can con- 
trol all that a man p os s esses . The 
idea here is, that these persons had 
made this their study, and had learned 
the ways in which men could be in- 
dneed to part with their money under 
religious pretenoea. We ahoald al* 
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li Wfeikh K^e fbrsakett tlie 
right wny, and are gone astray, 
following the way of Balaam * 



ways be on our i^oard when profeee- 
vdiy reifgiiiHra teaeben firopose to have 
iBsch to do with money tnattcvs. While 
wie ehontd aitwi^ be vtmif to aid every 
food tialiM, yet we should lemember 
that niipyiDfeifkied and indolMt imm 
•Ami HiaiiiiiiD the mcA df telighm thht 
tbey Awy fraetiea Ai«ir 'artt on the 
cmdaUty of dtbera, and that tkatr real 
afan » to oMatB their property, toot to 
«»re tfaair se«l<. ^CUfwed tMckm, 
This ii a Hebrai^te, nMaiihig ttienliy, 
■ehttdfen «f the «nrte;' that la, per- 
aDOf divolad la the oaiaa^ '^t who wiil 
^BafCainly be ^Antroyttl. 

16. W^idkhmefomikmihtrigkt 
My. The atfaight pimh of hcwesty 
-And imlegrily. Retighin ia often lapM- 
MMAted as a itmight Y»ath, and to do 
Wiong is to go eat of th*t path in a 
vraahed way. H FoUewit^ tke toojf 
'vf BiUiuanthBwmtf B&w. fieeNtMi. 
viii. 5, eeq. In the Bo<dL of Nnmbeie 
Balaam ia called theaon of Beor, Per- 
iiapB the wanie Bitorwaa odrrnpted into 
Btoaor; or, as RoMimiuiiter raggesli, 
ilM fttber «f Balaam may ba'vv had 
two mmaa. Scbeosaer (L^ aiip- 
^poMmibat it waa changed by the Cheeks 
iMMaase it was moiie easily pnmoofnced. 
ThaLXX, howetiBr, read itBtwp (BMty 
^amaaniffg here is, that tiiey imiiQM 
BafanM. Thepartienlafpoiaittowhieh 
"FittDr ralwa in which they imiuted hin, 
veeiiM to*fa«v« been the love of gain, or 
vovaloaanBis. Poesibly, however, he 
"Wight have designed to rofiw to a more 
-ganerri reeemblaaee, for iti faet tb«y 
'iuiitatad him in the feflowing thinga : 
(1.) in being profemed rehgiona teach- 
-aia, or the iervants o&God ; (S.) in 
their oovatavanesa; (9.) rn inducing 
'others to eiOfVeferriogto the aamekind 
of atna in bisth eases. Balaam oe«in> 
aelied the Moabites to entice the chiU 
idren of lanwl to Hlicit conneetlon with 
thoa hHaadiicing lieen-^ 



ike son of ftcaor, who loved the 
wages of unrighteoosne^s ; 

A Na. 23. 5, &e. 



tiousness into the camp of the Hebrewa 
(Nam. rxxi. f6. Comp. Nmn. xxv. 1 
—9), and ifi like manner tbeee teacheta 
ted others into Keenifotfsnieas, thus cor- 
mpiing the Mrareh. ^WhtfhmdUe 
Hf&geg of unrigi^wimfaft. Who was 
flopremety infiueliced by tha tovo df 
^in, and Wiii tapaUe Of b«ing vm- 
yioyed, ittt a priee, In a w4kM doUga; 
tiiaa t>Mi^t«iting hlfe high olBde,aa ia 
profebMd prophet of die Mo«t ifig^ to 
haM ttVid Ignoble OUda. That^fehatti, 
fhough be fHTofeMed to ite inttfetieed 
by a «q>f«me ve^rd to the will of God 
(Ntiak liiii. 18, 98), waa MaHy itaia- 
^encod by the li m it u of rewanl, and w«a 
willing to pwati«lte hie gilttt ddtoe to 
atodrtto «Mh a tewaid, thefO lean be no 
dmifit (1.) Tho eldwa of Meab and 
of Midian came to Babam with *4tB 
rawarda of IMnatioo hi thknr hand' 
(Ntito.-x%ii. 7), a»d with promiseii tram 
Balak tsf promoting him to great 
hono«(r,if he would ionne the childreii 
of fftivel. Nwrn-ttrii. 17. (12.) Balaam 
was divpoeed to g!o with tb^^nd w* 
t«^tri^n«d from going at once onfyhy 
a dimet ttnd soteimi prahHrition from 
Che Lord. Nom. xxii. lU {9.) Not- 
withatmidiaff this aokimn prohibition, 
mid Yiotwithatanding her said to the am- 
bassadors Irsm Balak that he would do 
only at Qod directed, though Babk 
cluMlId give him his {foose fall of olvnr 
and gold (Nttro.xiii. ia),yet iia did 
not regard the matter as settled, hot 
•propobcd to them that ^they ahoald wait 
another night, with the hope that the 
Lord woold giro « jmore Tavottrahle 
dtveotion in refcrends to their wetptm^ 
thus tfatowing that hia kmrt vraa in the 
aervks which diey reiifutred, and that 
his inclination waa to avail himself of 
their offer. Num. xxii. 19. (4.) When 
he did obtain permission to go, it waa 
odiy to aay that wiiich tha Lord shovld 
dimot him to eqr (Nam. itzii. M> bat 
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16 But WHS rebuked for iiis 
iniquity : the dumb ass, speak- 
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ing whh mail's Toice, fotbcd the 
madness of the prophet. 

17 These are wells without 



he went with a < perverae' heart, with a 
Mcret wiiAt to comply with the deiiire 
of Baiifk, anil with a knowliedge that 
he was doing wrong (Nam. zx4i. 94), 
and was restfained fhiMi ulteHtig the 
«aTae which Balak desired only by an 
infloenc^ from above wt^ch he cdnld 
hot "control. Balaam Was undoubtedly 
a wicked man, and was constraifled by 
a power Ihim on high to otter senti- 
ments Which God ineahi sfaoittd be at- 
iered, bat which Balaam would ilever 
-have expressed of hn own accord. 

16. But was rebuked for kit tnt- 
qmfy» The object df Peter in this 
seems to be to show that God em- 
ployed the very extraordinaiy means of 
eaosing the ass on which he rode to 
speak, because his iniquity Was so mon- 
atroas. Hie guilt of Ihns debasing 
his high ofltee, and going forth to curse 
the ^opie of God— « people who had 
done him tlo wrong, and given no occa- 
sion for his malediction — was so extra- 
ordinary, that means as efxtraordinary 
Were proper to express it If God em- 
ployed means so extraordinary to re- 
buke hit depravity, it was to be ex- 
pected that in some appropriate way he 
wonld express his sense of the widied- 
nett of those who resembled him. 
IT ne dumb ass, speaking with man's 
voice. Num. xxti. 28. God seems to 
have designed that both Balaam and 
Balak should be convinced that the 
children of Israel w6re his people ; and 
so important was it that this conviction 
should rest fhlly on the minds of the 
nations through whom they passed, that 
he would not suffer even a pretended 
prophet to make use of his influence 
to curse them. He designed that all 
that influence should be in favour of 
the cause of truth, thus furnishing a 
striking instance of the use which he 
often makes of witiked men. To con- 
vince Balaam df the 6rroir of his coatiBe, 



and to make him sensible that God was 
an observer of his conduct, and to in* 
duce him to utter only what he should 
direct, nothing would be better fitted 
than this miracle. The very animal 
on which he rode, dumb and naturally 
stupid, was made to utter a reproof; a 
reproof as directly from heaven as 
though the stones had cried out be- 
neath his ifeet, or the triees of the wood 
had utteried the language of rembn- 
stranee. As to the nature of the mira- 
de here referred to, it may be remarked 
(1.) that it was as easy for God to per- 
form this miracle as any other ; and 
(2.) that it Was a miracle that wonld 
be as likely to be efibctual, and to an- 
swer the purpose, as any other. No 
man can show that it could nol have 
occurred, and the Occasion was one in 
which some decided rebuke, in language 
beyond that of conscience, was neces- 
sary, ir Forbad the madness of the 
prophet. That is, the mad or perverse \ 
design of the prophet. The word here 
rendered madness, means properly, 
being aside from a tight mind. It is 
not found elsewhere in the NeW Tes- 
tament It is used here to denote that 
Balaam was engaged in an enterprise 
which indicated a headstrong disposi- 
tion ; an acting contrary to reasdn and 
sober sense. He was so under the in- 
fluence of avarice and ambition that 
his sober sense Was bnnded, and he 
iicted like a madman. He knew indieed 
what was right, and had professed a 
purpose to do what was right, but he 
did not allow that to control him, but, 
for the sake of gain, went against his 
own sober conviction, and against what 
he knew to be the will of God. He 
was 80 mad or infatuated that he allowed 
neither reason, nor conscience, nor the 
will of God, to control him. 

17. These are tveUs withoul ivater, 
Jtidd {lit, 13) employa t^eral other 
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water^ ckmds * that are carried 

with a tempest; to whom the 

a^4.14. *Ps.73.8. 

epithets to describe the same class of 
persoDS. The language employed both 
by Peter and Jude U singularly terse, 
pointed, and emphatic. Nothing to an 
oriental mind would be more expressive 
than to say of professed religious teach- 
ers that they were « wells without 
water.' It was always a sad disap- 
pointment to a traveller in the hot 
sands of the desert to come to a well 
where it was expected that water might 
be found, and to find it dry. It only 
aggravated the trials of the thirsty and 
weary traveller. Such were these reli- 
gious teachers. In a world, not un- 
aptly compared, in regard to its real 
comforts, to the wastes and sands of 
the desert, they would only grievously 
disappoint the expectations of all those 
who were seeking for the refreshing 
influences of the truths of the gospel. 
There are many such teachers in the 
world. % Clouds that art carried with 
a tempest. Clouds that are driven 
about by the wind, and that send down 
DO rain upon the earth. They promise 
rain, only to be followed by disappoint- 
ment. Substantially the same idea is 
conveyed by this as by the previous 
phrase, *' The Arabs compare persons 
who put on the appearance of virtue, 
when yet they are destitute of all good- 
ness, to a light cloud which makes a 
show of rain, and afterwards vanishes.'* 
Benson, The sense is this : — The 
cloud, as it rises, promises rain. The 
expectation of the farmer is excited 
that the thirsty earth is to be refreshed 
with needful showers. Instead of this, 
however, the wind * gets into' the cloud ; 
it is driven about and no rain falls ; or 
it ends in a destructive tornado which 
sweeps every thing before it So of 
these religious teachers. Instruction 
in regard to the way of salvation was 
expected from them, but instead of that 
they disappointed the expectations of 



mist of darkness is res^ red for 
ever. 

18 For when they speak * 



those who were desirous of knowing 
the way of life, and their doctrines only 
tended to destroy. ? To whom ike 
mist of darkness is reserved for ever. 
The word rendered mist here (S6f$) 
means properly muskiness, thick gloom, 
darkness (See ver. 4) ; and the pbraae 
« miflt of darkness' is designed to denote 
intense darkneas, or the thickest dark- 
ness. It refers undoubtedly to the 
place of future punishment, which is 
often Mpretiented as a place of intense 
darkness. See Notes on Matt viiL 18. 
When it is said that this is resented 
for them, it means that it is prepared 
for them, or is kept in a state of readi- 
ness to receive them. It is like a jail 
or penitentiary which is built in antici- 
pation that there will be criminals, and 
with the expectation that there will be 
use for it So God has constructed tt^e 
great prison-house of the univeiae, the 
world where the wicked are to dwell, 
with the knowledge that there would 
be occasion for it ; and so he keeps il 
from age to age that it may be ready to 
receive the wicked when the sentence 
of condemnation shall be passed upoo 
them. Comp. Matt. xxv. 41. The 
word fir ever is a word which denotes 
properly eternity (Us (uwM»)f ^nd is 
such a word as could not have besa 
used if it bad been meant that thej 
would not sufier for ever. Comp. Notes 
Matt xxv. 46. 

18. For when they speak great 
swelling words of vanity. When they 
make great pretensions to wisdom and 
learning, or seem to attach great im- 
portance to what they say, and urge it 
in a pompous and positive manner. 
Truth is simple, and delights in amfde 
statements. It expects to make its way 
by its own intrinsic force, and is willing 
to pass for what it is worth. Error is 
noisy and declamatory, and hopes to 
succeed by substituting sound for i 



great ewellhig wordg of Taoitj, 

they allure through the lusts of 
the flesh, through much wau- 
tonness, tliose that were * cleaa 
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escaped from diem who Iito in 

error. 

19 While they promise them 

1 or, /or a UUU vhile, at •ome read. 



•nd by such tones and arts as aball in- 
duce men to believe Uiat what is said ia 
tTue, wiien it ia known by tlie speaker 
to be falae. Y They allure through the 
luats of the Jlesh* The aame word ia 
iiaed here which in ver. 14 is rendered 
leguiling, and in James i. U, enticed. 
It does not elsewhere occur in the New 
Tesumept« It meana that they make 
oae of deoeitfol arte to allure, enanare, 
or beguile others. The meant which 
H is here said they employed, were the 
Jk»$ts of the feeh ; that is, they pro- 
mised unlimited indulgence to the car- 
lial appetitea, or taught such doctrines 
that their followers would feel tbem- 
sehes free to give unrestrained liberty to 
such propensities. This has been quite 
a coramon method in the world, of in- 
ducing men to embrace &lse doctrines. 
IT Through much wanlonne$». See 
Notes on 2 Tim. iii. 6. The meaning 
here is, that they made use of every 
variety of lascivious arts to beguile 
others under religious pretences. This 
hss been often done in the world, for 
religion has been abused to give se- 
ducers access to the confidence of the 
ioAocent only that they might betray 
. and ruin them. It is right that for all 
such the * mist of darkness should be 
reserved for ever;' and if there were 
not a place of punishment prepared for 
such men, there would be defect in the 
moral administration of the universe. 
IT Thue that were clean eecaped from 
them who live in error. Marg., for a 
little while. The diflference between 
the margin and the text here arises 
from a difference of reading in the 
Greek. Most of the later editions of 
the Greek Testament coincide with the 
reading in the margin (jSiuiytat) meaning 
little, but a little, searcefy. This 
accords better with the s«ope of the 
.pBasag8,«idaccoidiDg to this it means 



that thej had almott eaeaped from the 
snares and iniinenoes of those who live 
to error and sio. They had begoa to 
think of their waya ; they had broken 
off many of their evil habits, and there 
was hope that they would be enlirely 
reformed, and would become decided 
Christians, but they were allured again 
to the sins in which they had ao long 
indulged. This seems to me to accord 
with the design of the passage, and it 
certainly accords with what frequently 
occurs, that those who are addicted to 
habits of vice become apparently in- 
terested in religion, and abandon many 
of their evil practices, but are again 
allured by the seductive influences of 
sin, and relapse into their former habita. 
In the case referred to here it waa faj 
profeaaedly religious teachers, and ia 
this never done now ? Are there none, 
for example, who have been addicted to 
habits of intemperance, who hsd been 
almost reformed, but who are led back 
again by. the influence of religious 
teachers] Not directly and openly, 
indeed, would they lead them into 
habits of intemperance. But, when 
their reformation is begun, its success 
and its completion depends on total 
abstinence from all that intoxicates. In 
this condition, nothing more is neoea- 
sary to secure their entire reformation 
and safety than mere abntineoce ; and 
nothing more may be necessary to lead 
them into their former practices than 
the example of others who indulge in 
moderate drinking, or than the doctrine 
inculcated by a religious teacher that 
such moderate drinking is not contrary 
to the spirit of the Bible. 

19. While they promise them liberty. 
True religion always promises and pro- 
duces liberty (See Notes on John viii. 
36), but the particular liberty whi^h 
these persons seem to have promised 



libert]^, they tliemd6lveB are fbe 
servants of corruption : for • of 
whom a man is overcome, of the 
same is he brought in bondage. 
20 For if after they have es- 
caped the pdlotioos of the world, 
tfarovj^ the knowledge (»f the 

a Jno. 8. 34. Ko. 6. 16. 
» La. U. 90. He. 6. 4, Sec. ; 10. 98, S7. 
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Lord land Batiour lesus Christ, 
they are again ^ entangled there* 
in and overcome, the latter end 
is worse with them than the be* 
ginning. 

21 For it had been better ' for 
them not to have known theway^ 

e Mat. 11. 33, 94. Lu. 13. 47. 48. 
4 Pr. IS. 98. 



ivM fteedom from t^hat they regarded 
i» iieedleM restraint, or from strict and 
ilarroiw views of religion. 1 7%ey 
^maehea are the strtanU of eorrtop- 
iion, Thiey are tlie ilaves of gross 
and eerhxpt passions, themselves utter 
ttrsngei^ to fiseedom, and bomid in the 
diains df tf^vitnde. These ptssrotts 
atiid appetites hAve obtained the entire 
^inaslery over them, and broilgfat th^n 
Ittto l^e severest bondage. t*his is 
ofkien the case with those who deride 
the restraints of serious piety. They 
are themsehres the stoves Of appetite, 
dr of Hxe rules of ftshionabts Kfe, or 
of ttie laws of honour, or of Tieioos 
IhdulgMces. " He is a freemiin Whom 
the trdth maAces free, and all are slaves 
1»esides." Comp. Notes on 3 Odr. iiL 
17. IT For of whom a man is over^ 
eome^ &c. Or rather < by what (f ) any 
tme is ovetcome ;' that \b, whatever gets 
the mastery of him, wh«^ier it be ava- 
vice, or sensuality, or pride, or any 
%rm of error. See Nbtes on Rom. Vi. 
1^, where thb sentiment is exphdned. 
!tO. For if after they have escaped 
ike pMaionsfif the world. This does 
not necessarily mean that they had 
been true Christians, and had lallen 
from "grace. Men may outwardly re* 
Ibrm, and escape from the open corrup- 
tions which prevail around them, or 
which they had themselves practiced, 
and still have no true grace at heart 
t Through the hwwledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ* Neither 
does this imply that they were true 
Chrbttans, or that they had ever had 
any saViuiglniowledieoftiie ~ 



thste n a kntfinrledge of 'the doetMiiea 
and duties of i«liigiOB which may lead 
sinndrs to abaitahm their outwmrd vicjaa, 
which has no conn«ctiim witii saving 
trace. They may profbis religioti, and 
may iehow enough of ««ligion to Ondeiw 
stand that it requires them to abandon 
their *ricioi» habits, and atin never b* 
true Christtohs. IT The^ tint Wgaitt 
eMmgUd thetehi imd asei>eeme. Thit 
word rendeired enitmgkd {ifaoimmy^ 
tttHtk which is derived «wr wotd imp^ 
cD^e*— means io braid in, to interweave % 
Uien to involve In, to entttngle. k 
means here thtt they becenve imptt 
e*tttd in those vices Kks ian mnlmal that 
b entangtod In a net. f tl%e ktter 
end is worse with them than iAc hegin" 
ning* This is usiialW the <MwSb Apo»» 
tatils become worse Ihato they Were be* 
fore their professed eonvenioii. ittf* 
formed drnnhards, if Th«y g^ baek to 
thehr * cops' again, become more almiw 
doned than evi»r. Thus It is willi thoaa 
who haire been addicted Io ainy hahilt 
of vice, and who prolbss to become Wr 
ligions, and then foU ^^vay* '^^ ''^w 
soits (^ this may be, ( I .) That iSkoj ne 
willing now to show fo oth«n that they 
are no lofiger tinder the restraints 1^ 
which Yh^ had proAisedly bomi 
themselves ; (8.) That God gives then 
up to indulgence with fewer reetraiata 
than formerly; and (8.) Their old 
companions in sin may be at special 
pains to court their society, and to lead 
them into temptation, in order to ob- 
tain a triumph over virtue and religion. 
31. Far it would have hem bettat 
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of rightoottsaeas, ihaii, after they 
have kaowu it, to ii»m from the 
holy comnaiidnieDt delivered 
finto them. 

^ Bat it is happened unto 



zxvi. 94. It would have bseq beUl«r 
for tMa» for (1.) Th«n they would 
not have diehoooured the can«0 of reli- 
gioD a« they have now done ; (2.) They 
would not have mtak w deep iq pcoflU 
gaey ae they now have ; and (3.) They 
would not have iooooed eo aggravated 
a eondemoatioQ in the world of wo. 
If men are reeolved on being wicked, 
they had better never pretend tp be 
good. If Ih^ axe to be cast off at last, 
it had better not he as apostajtea froin 
the e«tt8e of virtue ai|d religion. 

22. BiU ii hm happened uni9 them 
aeeording to the true proverb. The 
meamng of the proverbe here ^oted 
ia, that they have returaed to their for- 
mer vile. maDBer of life> Under al) the 
•ppcarancea of reformation, still their 
evil nature remained, as really as thai 
of the dog or the awine, and that na- 
tiyre finally prevailed- There was no 
thofoiigh internal change, any more than 
there is in the swine when it is washed, 
or io the dog. This paswge, there- 
fore, would seem to demonstrate that 
them never had been any real change 
of heart, aad of course there had been 
no failing away ficom true religion. It 
should not, Ufterefore, be quoted, to 
prov« thai true Christians may foil from 
grace and perish. The dog and the 
swine had never been any thing else 
than the dog and the swine, and these 
persons had never been any thing else 
than sinners. IT The dog is turned to 
his own vomit again* That is, to eat 
it up. The paissage would seem to 
imply that whatever pains should be 
taken to change the habits of the dog, 
he would return to them again. The 
quotation here is from Prov. xxvi. 1 1 : 
M As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a 



thegi according to the true pro* 
verb, * The dog is turned to his 
own ▼omit again ; and. The aov 
that was washed, to her waHmr* 
ing in the mire. 

eFr.9s.n. 



fool returneth to his folly." A similar 
proverb is found in the Rabbinical 
writers. Of the truth of the disgusting 
fact here affirmed of the dog, there can 
be no doubt. Phaedrus (Fab. 27) 
states a fact still more ofiensive respectr 
ing its habits. In the view of the Ort-. 
entelsy the dog was reckoned among 
the most vile and disgusting of all ani- 
mehk Comp. Deut. xziii. 18. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 43. 2 Sam. iii. 8 ; ix. 8 ; xvi. 9. 
Matt. vii. 6. Phil. iii. 2. See abo Ho- 
rpce, 1 Epis. 2. 26. 

ViziMet canifl impnruSt 
Vel arnica lulo sua. 

On the ufe of this proverb, see Wet- 
stein, in loc IT And, The eow thai was 
washed^ dec This proverb is not fiauod 
io the Old Testament, but it was com* 
mon in the Rabbinical writings, and is 
found in the Greek classics. See Wet* 
stein, in he. Its meaning is plain, and 
of the truth of what is atnrmed no one 
can have any doubt No matter how 
clean the swine is made by washing, this 
would not prevent it, in the slightest 
degree, from roiling in filth again. It 
will act oat its real nature. 80 it is 
with the sinner. No external reforma- 
tion will certainly prevent his returning 
to his former habits, and when he does 
return, we can only say that he is act- 
ing according to his real nature — a 
nature which has never been changed 
any more than the nature of the dog 
or the swine. On the characteristics 
of the persons referred to in this chap- 
ter (vs. 9 — 19), see the Introduction, 
§3. 

This passage is often quoted to prove 
<* the possibility of falling from grace, 
and from a very high d^;fee of it too." 
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But it is one of the hwt pawagM in die 
Bible that shoald be eddoeed to prove 
Ibet doctrine. The true point of thie pee- 
■age is to abow that the penona referi^ 
to never wen changed ; that whatever 
external reformation might have occur- 
red, their nature remained the same ; 
and that when they apostatized from 
their outward profession, they merely 
acted out their nature, and showed that 
in fact there had been no real change. 
This passage will prove— what there 
are abundant facts to confirm — that 
persons may reform externally, and 
•then return again to their former cor- 
ropt habits ; it can never be made to 
prove that one trtte Christian will fall 
away and perish. It will also prove 
that we should rely on no mere exter- 
nal reformation, no outward cleansing, 
as certain evidence of piety. Thousands 
who have been externally reformed 
have ultimately shown that they had 
no religion, and there is nothing in 
mere outward reformation that can fit 
us for heaven. God looks upon the 
heart ; and it is only the religion that 
has its seat there, that can secure our 
final salvation. 

CHAPTER IIL 

AKllTSIS OT TBI CHAPTKB. 

The principal design of this chapter 
is to demonstrate, in opposition to the 
objections of scoffers, that the Lord Je- 
sus will return again to this world ; 
that the world will be destroyed by fire, 
and that there will be a new heaven 
and a new earth ; and to show what 
effect this should have on the minds of 
Christians. The chapter, without any 
very exact arrangement by the author, 
essentially consists of three parts. 

I. The argument of the objectors to 
the doctrine that the Lord Jesus will 
return to the world, and that it will be 
destroyed, vs. 1 — 4. In doing this, 
the apostle (vs. 1 , 2) calls their atten- 
tion to the importance of attending di- 
ligently to the things which had been 
spoken by the prophets, and to the 



commands of the apoetfea, remindinig 
them that it was to be expected that in 
the last days then wovid be scofiEera 
who would deride the doctrines of reli- 
gion, and "who would maintain that 
there was no evidence that what had 
been predicted would be fulfilled, ver. 3. 
He then (ver. 4) adverts to the argU' 
meat on which they professed to rely, 
that there were no atgns or indications 
that those events were to take place ; 
that there were no natural causes in 
operation which could lead to such re- 
sults ; and that the fact of the stability 
of the earth since the time of the cre- 
ation, demonstrated that the predicted 
destruction of the world could not 
occur. 

II. The argument of Peter in reply 
to this objection : a strong afiSrmation 
of the truth of the doctrine that the 
Lord Jesus will return ; that the earth 
and all which it contains willbe burned 
up; that there will be a new heaven 
and a new earth ; and the eflfeet which 
the prospect of the coming of the Lord 
Jesus, and of the destruction of the 
world by fire, should have on tiie minda 
of Christians, vs. 5—18. 

n.) The arguments of Peter in reply 
to the objection from the long-continued 
stability of the earth, are the follow- 
ing : (a) He refers to the destruction 
of the old world by the fiood — a fact 
against which the same oljectiona 
could have been urged, beforehand, 
which are urged against the predicted 
destruction of the world by fire. vs. 6 
— 7. With just as much plausibility 
it might have been urged then that the 
earth had stood for thousands of years, 
and that there were no natural cauaes 
at work to produce that change. It 
might have been asked where the im- 
mense amount of water necessary to 
drown a world could come from ; and 
perhaps it might have been argued that 
God was too good to destroy a world 
by a flood. Every objection which 
could be urged to the destruction of 
the world l>y fire, could liave been 
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CHAPTER III. 
'^PHIS second epistle, beloved, 
-i^ I now write urito you ; in 



urgeU to its Uestraction by water ; and 
as, in fact, those objections, as the event 
showed, would have had no real force, 
so they should be regarded as having 
no real force now. (&) No argument 
against this predicted event can be de- 
rived from the fact that hundreds and 
thousands of years are suffered to elapse 
before the fulfilment of the predictions, 
vs. 8, 9. What seems long to men is not 
long to God. A thousand years with 
him, in reference to this point, are as 
one day. He does not measure time as 
men do. They soon die ; and if they 
cannot execute their purpose in a brief 
period, they cannot at all. But this 
cannot apply to God. He has infinite 
ages in which to execute his purposes, 
and therefore no argument can be de- 
rived from the fact that his purposes 
are long delayed, to prove that he will 
not execute them at all. (c) Peter says 
(vs. 15, seq.) that the delay which was 
observed in executing the plans of God 
should not be interpreted as a proof 
that they would never be accomplished, 
but as an evidence of his long*sufiering 
and patience ; and in illustration of this, 
be refers to the writings of Paul, in 
which he says that the same sentiments 
were advanced. There were, indeed, 
he says, in those writings some things 
which were hard to be understood ; but 
on this point they were plain. 

(3.) A strong afiirmation of the truth 
of the doctrine, vs. 9, 10, 13. He de- 
clares that these events will certainly 
occur, and that they should be expected 
to take place suddenly, and without any 
pre-intimattons of their approach— as 
the thief comes at night without an- 
nouncing his coming. 

(3.) The practical suggestions which 
Peter intersperses in the argument tllus- 
trative of the effect which these consi- 
derations should have on the mind, are 
amoif^ the most important parts of the 



bath which I stir op your ptire 
minds by way of remembrance - 



chapter: (1.) We should bo holy, de- 
vout, and serious, ver. 11. (2.) We 
should look forward with deep interest to 
the new heavens and earth which are to 
succeed the present ver. 12. (3.) We 
should be diligent and watchful, that 
we may be found on the return of the 
Saviour * without spot and blameless.' 
ver. 14. (4.) We should be cautious 
that we be not seduced and led away 
by the errors which deny these great 
doctrines (ver. 17) ; and (6.) Wo 
should grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
ver. 18. 

1. Tfiis second epUtU, beloved, I 
now write unto you. This expression 
proves that he had written a former 
epistle, and that it was addressed to 
the same persons as this. Oomp. In- 
tro., § 3. IT In both t&AtVA 1 stir up 
your pure minds, &c. That is, the 
main object of both epistles is the same 
— to call to your remembrance import- 
ant truths which you have before heard, 
but which you are in danger of forget- 
ting, or from which you are in danger 
of being turned away by prevailing er- 
rors. Comp. Notes on ch. i. 12 — 15. 
The word rendered pure (ctTUxpu^^) 
occurs only here and in Phil. i. 10, 
where it is rendered sincere. The 
word properly refers to that which may 
be judged of in sunshine; then it 
means clear, manifest ; and then sin- 
cere, pure — as that in which there is 
no obscurity. The idea here, perhaps,' 
is, that their minds were open, frank» 
candid, sincere, rather than that they 
were pure. The apostle regarded them 
as disposed to see the truth, and yet as 
liable to be led astray by the plausible 
errors of others. Such minds need to 
have truths often brought fresh to their 
remembrance, though they are truths 
with which they had before been fami* 
liar. 
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3 That ' ye may be mindfuJ 
of the words which were spokea 
before ^ by the holy prophets, and 
of the comiHandment of us the 
apostles of the Lord and Saviour : 



3. That ye may be mindful of the 
words* Of the doctrines ; the truths ; 
the prophetic statements. Judo (ver. 
18) says that it had been foretold by 
the afKwties, that in the last days there 
would be scoffers. Peter refers to the 
instructions of the apostles and prophets 
in general, though evidently designing 
that his remarks should bear particu- 
larly on the fact that there would be 
scoffers. IT Which were spoken before 
by the holy prophets. The predictions 
of the prophets before the advent of the 
Saviour, respecting his character and 
work. Peter had belbce appealed to 
them (ch. i. 19 — 21), as furnishing 
important evidence in regard to the 
tjruth of the Christian religion, and va- 
luable instruction in reference to its 
nature. See Notes on that passage. 
Many of the most important doctrines 
respecting the kingdom of the Messiah 
are stated as clearly in the Old Testa- 
ment as in the New (comp. Isa. liii.), 
and the prophecies therefore deserve to 
be studied as an important part of di- 
vine revelation. It should be added 
here, huwever, that wbca Peter wrote 
there was this special reason why he 
leferred to the prophets, that the canon 
of the New Testament was not then 
completed, and he could not make his 
appeal to that. To some parts of the 
writings of Paul be could and did ap- 
peal (vs. 15, 16), but probably a very 
small part of what is now ^e New 
Testament was known to those to whom 
this epistle was addressed. IT And of 
the commandment of its the apostles 
(^ the Lord and Satfiour, As being 
equally entitled with the prophets to 
state and enforce the doctrines and du- 
ties of religion. It may be observed, 
that no man would have used this lan- 



3 Knowbig tbi^ first, that there 
shall come in the last days scofl^ 
era^ " walking after their own 
lusts, 

sJudel7»18. ft in. 4.1. 3Ti.3.1. 
c Is. 5. 19. 



guage who did not regard himself and 
his fellow-apostles as inspired, and as 
on a level with the prophets. 

3. Knowing this first. As among 
the first and most important things to 
be attended to — as one of the predic- 
tions which demand your special re- 
gard. Jude (ver. 18) says that the 
&ct that there would be * mockers in 
the last time»* had been particularly 
foretold by them. It is probable that 
Peter refers to the same thing* and we 
may suppose that this was so well un- 
derstood by all the apostles that they 
made it a common subject of preach- 
ing. IT Thai there shall come in the 
last days. In the last dispensation; 
in the period during which the affairs 
of the world shall be wound up. The 
apostle does not say that that was the 
last time in the sense that the world 
was about to conie to an end ; nor is it 
implied that the period called < the last 
day' might not be a very long period, 
longer in fact than either of the previ- 
ous periods of the world. He says 
that during that period it had been 
predicted there would arise those whom 
be here calls scoffers. On the meaning 
of the phrase • in the last days,' as used 
in the Scriptures, see Notes on Acts ii. 
17. Heb. i. 2. Isa. ii. 2. IT Scoffers. 
In Jude (ver. 18) the same Greek word 
is rendered mockers. The word means 
those who deride, reproach, ridicule. 
There is usually in the word the idea 
of contempt or malignity towards an 
object. Here the sense seems to be 
that they would treat with derisioQ or 
contempt the predictions respecting the 
advent of the Saviour, and the end of 
the world. It would appear probable 
that there was a particular or definite 
class of men referred to ; a dasf^who 
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4 And saying, Where * is the 
promise of his coining ? for sinee 

aJe.l7. 15. Ese. 12. 23-27. Mat. 34. 48. 



would hold peculiar opinions, and who 
would urge plausible objections against 
the fulfilment of the predictions re- 
specting the end of the world, and the 
second comtng of the Saviour — ^for those 
•re the pdnts fo which Peter particu- 
larly refers. It scarcely required in- 
spiration to foresee that (here would be 
teojfftrg in the general sense of the 
term— for they have so abounded in 
every age that do one would hazard 
much in saying that they would be 
found at any particular time; but the 
eye of the apostle is evidently on a 
paiticuimr class of men, the special form 
of whose reproaches would be the ridi- 
cule of the doctrines that the Lord Je- 
sus would return ; that there would be 
a day of judgment; that the world 
would be consumed by fire, &c. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson explains this of the 
Carpocratians, a large sect of the Gnos- 
tics, who denied the resurrection of the 
dead, and the future j udgment. t Walk- 
ing after their own lusts. Living in 
the free indulgence of their sensual ap- 
petites. See Notes on ch. ii. 10, 12, 
14, 18, 19. 

4. And saying. Where is the pro- 
mise of his coming? That is, either. 
Where is the fulfilment of that pro- 
mise; or. Where are the indications 
or signs that he will comel They 
evidently meant to imply that the pro- 
mise had utterly failed ; that there was 
not the slightest evidence that it would 
be accomplished; that they who had 
believed this were entirely deluded. It 
is possible that some of the early Chris- 
tians, even in the time of the apostles, 
had undertaken to fix the time when 
these events would occur, as many 
have done since, and that as that time 
had passed by they inferred that the 
prediction had utterly failed. But 
whether this were so or not, it was 
*25 



the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue ad they were from the 
beginning of the creation. 



easy to allege that the predictions re- 
specting the second coming of the Sa- 
viour seemed to imply that the end of 
the world was near, and that there 
were no indications that they would be 
fulfilled. The laws of nature were 
uniform as they had always been, and 
the alleged promises had &iled. IT For 
since the fathers fell asleep. Since 
they c&'e£^--death being often, in the 
Scriptures, as elsewhere, represented 
as sleep. Notes on John xi. U. 1 Cor. 
xi. 30. This reference to the < fathers,' 
by such scoffers, was probably designed 
to be ironical and contemptuous. Per- 
haps the meaning may be thus ex- 
pressed : < Those old men, the prophets^ 
indeed foretold this event. They were 
much concerned and troubled about it; 
and their predictions alarmed others, 
and filled their bosoms with dread. 
They looked out for the signs of the 
end of the world, and expected that 
that day was drawing near. But those 
good men have died. They lived to 
old age, and then died as others ; and 
since they have departed, the affairs of 
the world have gone on very much as 
they did before. The earth is suffered 
to have rest, and the laws of nature 
operate in the same way that they al- 
ways did.' It seems not improbable 
that the immediate reference in the 
word fathers is not to the prophets of 
former times, but to aged and pious 
men of the times of the apostles, who 
bad dwelt much on this subject, and 
who had made it a subject of conversa- 
tion and of preaching. Those old 
men, said the scofiSng objector, have 
died like others, and, notwithstanding 
their confident predictions, things now 
move on as they did from the begin- 
ning. IT AU things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the cre- 
ation. That is, the laws of nature are 
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5 For this they willuigly are 
ignoraat of, that • by the word 
of God the heavens were of old, 



and the earth ' standing out of 
ike water ^ and in the water ; 
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fixed and settled. The argument here 
— for it was doubtless designed to be 
an argument — is based on the stability 
of the laws of natore, and the oniforroity 
of the course of events. Thus far all 
these predictions had failed. Things 
continued to go on as Ihey had always 
done. The sun rose and set ; the tides 
ebbed and flowed ; the seasons followed 
each other in the usual order; one 
generation succeeded another, as had 
always been the case ; and there was 
every indication that those laws would 
continue to operate as they had always 
done. This argument for the stability 
of the earth, and against the prospect 
of the fulfilment of the predictions of 
the Bible, would have more force with 
many minds now than it had then, for 
eighteen hundred years more have 
rolled away, and the laws ot nature 
remain the same. Meantime, the ex- 
pectations of those who have believed 
that the world was coming to an end 
have been disappointed; the time set 
for this by many interpreters of Scrip- 
ture has passed by ; men have looked 
out in vain for the coming of the Sa- 
viour, and sublunary affairs move on 
as they always have done. Still, there 
are no indicationa of the coming of the 
Saviour ; and perhaps it would be said 
that the farther men search, by the aid 
of science, into the laws of nature, the 
more they become impressed with their 
stahility, and the more firmly they are 
convinced of the improbability that the 
world will be destroyed in the manner 
in which it is predicted in the Scrip- 
tures that it will be. The specious 
and plausible objection arising from 
this source, the apostle proposes to meet 
in the following verses. 

5. For this they willingly are ig- 
norant of, Aaiv^avet yap ouvtov^ tovto 
^Xoyf a(. There is some considerable 
variety in the translation of this pas- 



sage. In our common version the 
Greek word Q^kw^as) i» rendered aa 
if' it were ah adverb, or as if it referred 
tonheir ignorance in regard to the 
6v«nt, meaning, that while they might 
have known this feet, they took no 
piiins to do it, or that they preferred to 
have its recollection fat from their minds. 
So Beza and Luther render it Others, 
however, take it as referring to what 
follows, meaning, * being BO minded; 
being of that opinion ; ■ or affirming.' 
So Bloomfield, Robinson '■(Lex.)i Mede, 
RosenmuUer, &c. According to this 
interpretation the sense is, « They who 
thus will or think; that is, they who 
hold the opinion that all things will 
continue to remain as they were, are 
ignorant of this fact that things have 
not always thus remained ; that there 
has been a destruction of the world 
once by water.' The Greek seems 
rather to demand this interpretation, 
and then the sense of the passage will 
be, <It is concealed or hidden from 
those who hold this opinion, that the 
earth has been once destroyed.' It tm 
implied, whichever interpretation is 
adopted, that the will was c<^nceriied ia 
it ; that they were •indtijsnced by that 
rather than by sober judgment , and by 
reason ; and whether the word refers 
to their ignorance, or to their holding 
thai opinion, there was obstinacy and 
perverseness about it. The will has 
usually mbre to do in the denial and re- 
jectidn of the doctrines of the Bible than 
the uriderStariding has. The argument 
which the apostle appeals to in reply lo 
this objection is a simple one. The ad« 
versaries of the doctrine affirmed that the 
laws of nature had always remained 
the same, and they affirmed that they 
always would. The apostle denies the 
fact which they assumed, in the sense 
in which they afiirmed it, and matn- 
tains that those laws have not been ■• 
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■table and uniform that the world has 
never been destroj^ed by an overwhelm- 
ing visitation from God. It has been 
destroyed by a flood ; it may be again 
by fire. There was the same improba- 
bility that the event would occur, so far 
as the argument from the stability of 
the laws of nature is concerned, in 
the one case that there is in the other, 
and consequently the objection is of no 
force. ^TIuU by the word of God, 
By the command of God. * He spaket 
and it was done.* Comp. Gen. i. 6, 9. 
Ps. xzxiii. 9. The idea here is, that 
every thing depends on bis word or 
will. As the heavens and the earth 
were originally made by his command, 
so by the same command they can be 
destroyed. ^ T%e heavens were of old. 
The heavens were formerly made. Gen. 
i. 1. The word heaven in the Scrip- 
tures sometimes refers to the atmos- 
phere, sometimes to the starry worlds 
as they appear above us, and sometimes 
to the exalted place where God dwells. 
Here it is used, doubtless, in the popu- 
lar signification, as denoting the heavens 
as they appear f embracing the sun, 
moon, and stars. IF And the earth, 
standing out of the wiUer, and in the 
water, Marg., consisting. Gr., owta- 
TQtfO* The Greek word, when used in 
an intransitive sense, means to stand 
with, ot^gether; then tropically, to 
place together, to constitute, place, 
bring into existence. Robinson. The 
idea which our translators seem to have 
had is, that, in the formation of the 
earth, a part was out of the water, and 
a part under the water, and that the 
former, or the inhabited portion, be- 
came entirely submerged, and that thus 
the inhabitants perished. This was 
not, however, probably the idea of 
Peter. He doubtless has reference to 
the account given in Gen. i. of the 
creation of the earth, in which water 
performed so important a part The 



then was, being overflowed with 
water, • perished : 



thought in his mind seems to have been, 
that toater entered materially into the 
formation of the earth, and that in it9 
very origin there existed the means by 
which it was afterwards destroyed. 
The word which is rendered * standing 
should rather be rendered consisting of 
or constituted of; and the meaning is, 
that the creation of tl^ earth was the 
result of the divine agency acting on 
the mass of elements which in Genesis 
is called waters. Gen.^, 2, 6, 7, 9. 
There was at first a vast fluid, an im- 
mense unformed collection of materials, 
called waters^ and from that the earth 
arose. The point of time, therefore, 
in which Peter looks at the earth here 
is not when the mountains, and conti- 
nents, and islands, seem to be standing 
partly out of the water and partly in 
the water, but when there was a vast 
mads of materials called waters from 
which the earth was formed. The 
phrase 'out of the water^ (ij i>&woj) 
refers to the origin of the earth. It 
was formed from, or out of, that mass. 
The phrase « in the water* (5t v6a/toi) 
more properly means through or by 
It does not mean that the earth stoo^^ 
in the water in the sense that it wat 
partly submerged; but it means nc^ 
only that the earth arose from thad 
mass that is called water in Gen. i., 
but that that mass called water was in 
fact the grand material out of which 
the earth was formed. It was through 
or by means of that vast mass of 
mingled elements that the earth was 
made as it was. Every thing arose 
out of that chaotic mass; through 
that, or by means of that, all things 
were formed, and from the fiict that 
,the earth was thus formed out of the 
water, or that water entered so essen- 
tially into its formation, there existed 
causes which ultimately resulted in the 
deluge. 
6. Whereby. AiCtv. Through which. 
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7 But the h^rens and the earth which are now, by the 



or by BMMM of which. The poooun 
here n in the phmil number, and these 
bee been mach difference of opinion as 
to what it refers. Some suppose that 
k refers to the heaTens mentioned in 
the preceding verse, and to the &ct 
that the windows of heaven were 
opened in the deluge (^Doddridge) ; 
others that the Greek phrase is taken 
in the sense o( (5(6) whence. Wet- 
stein supposes that it reliirs to the 
•heavens and the earth.' But the 
most obviou^ reference, thoogh the 
plural number is used, and the word 
waier in the antecedent is in the sin- 
gular, is to vjater. The fact seems to 
be that the apostle had the waiers men- 
tioned in Genesis prominently in his 
ey«, and meant to describe the effect 
produced 5y titasc waters. He has 
also twice, in the same sentence, re- 
ferred to watef"^ out of the waier and 
in the water* It is evidently to these 
itaiers mentioned in Genesis, out of 
which the world was originally made, 
that he refers here. The world was 
formed from that fluid mass ; by these 
waters which existed when the earth 
was made, and out of which it arose, 
it was destroyed. The antecedent to 
the word in the plural number is rather 
that which was in the mind of the 
writer, or that of which he was think- 
ing, than the word which he bad used. 
? 7he world thai then toaa, dec In- 
cluding all its inhabitants. Rosen- 
muUer supposes that the reference here 
is to some universal catastrophe which 
occurred before the deluge in the time 
of Noah, and indeed before the earth 
was fitted up in its present form, as 
described by Moses in Gen. i. It is 
rendered more than probable, by the re- 
searches of geologists in modern times, 
that euch changes have occurred, but 
there is no evidence that Peter was ac- 
quainted with them, and his purpose 
did not require that he should refer to 
them. AU that hie argument demanded 



was the feet that the world had been 
once destroyed, and that therefore there 
wae no improbability in believing that 
it woald be again. They who maijw 
tained that the prediction that the earth 
would be destroyed was improhablfl^ 
affirmed that there were no signs of 
such an event ; that the laws of nature 
were stable and uniform ; and that as 
those laws had been so long and so 
uniformly unbroken, it wae absurd to 
believe that such an event could oeenv. 
To meet this, all that was neoeasary 
was to show that, in a case where the 
same objections substantially might be 
urged, it had actually occurred that the 
world had been destroyed. There waa, 
in itself considered, as much improbfr 
bility in believing that the world could 
be destroyed by water as that it would 
be destroyed by fire^ and consequently 
the objection had no real force. Not- 
withstanding the apparent stability of 
the laws of nature, the world bad been 
once destroyed, and there is, therefore, 
no improbability that it may be again. 
On the obiections, which tnigkt have 
been plausioly urged against the flood, 
see Notes on Heb. xi. 7. 

7. But the heavene and the earth 
which are now. As they now exiat. 
There is no difficulty here respecting 
what is meant by the word earth, but 
it is not so easy to determine precisely 
how much is included in '^ the word 
heapena. It cannot be supposed to 
mean heaven as the place where Grod 
dwells ; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that Peter understood by the word all 
that would now be implied in it, as 
used by a modem astronomer. The 
word is doubtless employed in a popular 
signification, referring to the heavens 
OM they appear to the eyeg and the 
idea is, that the conflagration would 
not only destroy the earth, but would 
change the heavens as they now appear 
to us. If, in fact, the earth with its 
atmosphere should be subjected to a 
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same word are kept In store, re- 
served unto fire '^ against the day 

a Ps. 50. 3. Zep. 3. 8. S Tli. 1. a 



universal conflagration, all that is pro- 
perly implied in what is here said by 
Peter would occur. T By the tame 
word. Dependent solely on the will 
of €iod. He has only to give com- 
mand, and all will be destroyed. The 
lawa of nature have no stability inde- 
pendent of bis will, and at has pleasare 
all things could be reduced to nothing 
as easily as they were made. A single 
word, a breath of command, from one 
Being, a Being over whom we have no 
control, would spread universal desoia- 
ti^ through the heavens and the earth. 
Notwithstanding the laws of nature, as 
they are called, and the precision, uni- 
formity, and power with which they ope» 
rate, the dependence of the universe on 
the Creator is as entire as though there 
were no such bws, and as tkoogh all 
were conducted by the mere will of the 
Most High, irrespective of such laws. 
In foct, those laws have no efficiency 
of their own, but are a mere statement 
of the way in which God produces the 
changes which occur, the methods by 
which he operates who < wortis all in 
alt' At any moment he could sus- 
pend them ; that is, he could cease to 
act, or withdraw his efficiency, and the 
universe would cease to be. IT Are 
kept in store. 6r., < are treasured up' 
The allusion in the Greek word is to 
any thing that is treasured up, or re- 
served for future use. The apostle does 
not say that this is the only purpose for 
which the heavens and the earth are 
preserved, but that this is one object, or 
this is one aspect in which the subject 
may be viewed. They are like treasure 
reserved for future use. H Reserved 
unto fire. Reserved or kept to be 
burned up. See Notes on ver. 10. The 
first mode of destroying the world was 
by water, the next will be by fire. 
That the world would at some period 
ba destroyed bf fire was a 
2fi* 



of judgment and perdkion of un- 
godly men. 



opinion among the ancient philosophers, 
especially the Greek Stoics. Whal 
was the foundation of that opinion, of 
whence it was derived, it is impossible 
now to determine, but it is remarkable 
Uiat it should have accorded so entirely 
with the statements of the New Testa- 
ment. The authorities in proof that 
this opinion was entertained may be 
seen in Wetstein, m loe. See Seneca, 
N. Q. iii. 28 ; Cic N. D. ii. 46 ; Sim- 
plicins in Artst de Oceto i. 9 ; Euse^ 
bius P. XV. 18. It is quite remarkable 
that there have been among Che heathen 
in ancient and modem times so many 
opinions that accord with the statements 
of revelation — opinions, many of them 
which ooald not have been founded on 
any investigations of science among 
theni) and which must, therefore, have 
been either Che tesult of conjecture, or 
handed down by tradition. Whatever 
may have been their origin, the fact 
that such opinions prevailed and were 
believed, may be allowed to have some 
weight in showing that the state- 
ments in the Bible are not improbablei 
^Against the day of judgment and 
perdUionof ungodly men. The world 
was destroyed by a flood on account of 
the wickedness of its inhabitants. It 
would seem from this passage that it 
will be destroyed by fire with reference 
to the same cause ; at least, that its de- 
struction by fire will involve the perdi- 
tion of wicked men. It cannot be in- 
ferred from this passage that the world 
will be as wicked at the general con- 
flagration as it was in the time of Noah, 
but the idea in the mind of Peter seems 
to have been, that in the destruction of 
the world by fire the perdition of the 
wicked will be involved, or will at 
that time occur. It also seems to be 
implied that the fire will accomplish an 
important agency in that destruction, 
as tiM water did on the M world. II 
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8 But, beloved, be not igao- 
rant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thou- 

a P8. 90. 4. b Ha. 2. 3. 



is not said, in the passage before us, 
whether those to be destroyed will be 
laving at that time, or will be raised 
up from the dead, nor have we any 
means of determining what was the 
idea of Peter on that point AU that 
the passage essentially teaches is, that 
the world is reserved now with refer- 
ence to such a consummation by fire ; 
that is, that there are elements kept in 
store that may be enkindled into a uni- 
versal conflagration, and that such a 
conflagration will be attended with the 
destruction of the wicked. 

8. But, beloved, be not ignorant of 
this one thing, that one day ia with 
the Lord as a thousand years. This 
(vs. 8, 9) is the second consideration 
by which the apostle meets the olijec- 
tion of scoffers against the doctrine of 
the second coming of the Saviour. The 
objection was, that much time, and 
perhaps the time which had been sup- 
posed to be set for his coming, had 
passed away, and still all things re- 
mained as they were. The reply of 
the apostle is, that no argument could 
be drawn from this, for that which may 
seem to be a long time to us is a brief 
period with God. In the infinity of 
his own duration there is abundant 
time to accomplish his designs, and it 
can make no difference with him 
whether they are accomplished in 
one day or extended to a thousand 
years. Man has but a short time to 
live, and if he does not accomplish his 
purposes in a very brief period, he never 
will. But it is not so with God. He 
always lives, and we cannot, therefore, 
infer, because the execution of his 
purposes seems to be delayed, that they 
are abandoned. With him who al- 
ways lives it will be as easy to accom< 
plish them at a far distant period as 
now. If it is his pleasure to aceom- 



sand yearSf and a * thousand 

years as one day. 

9 The Lord is not slack * con- 
cerning his promise, as some 



plish them in a single day, he caa 
do it; if he chooses that the execu- 
tion shall be deferred to a thousand 
years, or that a thousand years shall be 
consumed in executing them, he has 
power to carry th«n onward through 
what seems to us to be so vast a dura- 
tion. The wicked, therefore, cannot 
infer that they will escape because 
their punishment is delayed; nor should 
the righteous fear that the divine pro- 
mises will fail because ages pass away 
before they are accomplished. Tj^ 
expression here used, that « one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years,' &0., 
is common in the Rabbinical writings. 
See Wetstein inloc, A similar thought 
occurs in Ps. zc. 4 : « For a thousand 
years in thy sight are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night." 

9. T%e Lord is not slack concerning 
his promise. That is, it should not be 
inferred because his promise seems to 
be long delayed that therefore it will 
fail. When men, after a considerable 
lapse of time, fail to fulfil their engage- 
ments, we infer that it is because they 
have changed their plans, or because 
they have forgotten their promises, or 
because they have no ability to perform 
them, or because there is a want of 
principle which makes them regardless 
of their obligations. But no such in- 
ference can be drawn from the ap- 
parent delay of the fulfilment of the 
divine purposes. Whatever may be 
the reasons why they seem to be de- 
ferred, we may be sure that it is firom 
no such causes as these. % As some 
men count slackness. It is probable 
that the apostle here had his eye od 
some professing Christians who had 
become disheartened and impatient, and 
who, from the delay in regard to the 
coming of the Lord Jeeos, and firom the 
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men count slackness; but is 
long-suffering * to us-ward, not 

aP8.e6.15. Is. 30. 18. * Exe. 3a 11. 
« 1 Ti. 3. 4. 



representations of those who denied the 
kmth of the Christian religion, arguing 
fffoiii that delay that it was false, be- 
gan to fear that his promised coming 
would indeed never occur. To such 
he says that it should not be inferred 
from his delay that he would not re- 
turn, but that the delay should be re- 
garded as an evidence of his desire 
that men should have space for repent- 
anee, and an opportunity to secure their 
salvation. See Notes on ver. 15. IT But 
18 long-suffering to ua^wtrd. Toward 
us. The delay should be regarded as 
a proof of his forbearance, and of his 
desire that men should beaaved. Every 
sinner should consider the fact that he 
is not cut down in his sins, not as a 
proof that God will not punish the 
wicked, but as a demonstration that he 
is now forbearing, and is willing that 
he should have an ample opportunity 
to obtain eternal life. No man should 
infer that God will not execute his 
threatenings, unless he can look into 
the most distant parts of a coming 
eternity, and demonstrate that there is 
no suffering appointed for the sinner 
there ; any man who sins, and who is 
spared even for a moment, should re- 
gard the respite as a proof that God is 
merciful and forbearing now. ^ Not 
wiUing thai any should perish. That 
is, he does not desire it or voisk it. His 
nature is benevolent, and he sincerely 
desires the eternal happiness of all, and 
his patience towards sinners proves 
that he is willing that they should be 
saved. If he were not willing, it would 
be easy for him to cut them off, and 
exclude them from hope at once. This 
passage, however, should not be adduced 
to prove (1.) that sinners never will in 
fact perish. For (a) the passage does 
not refer to what God will do as the 
final Judge of mankind, but to what 



wiHing^ that any sfaoold perish, 
but that all should " come to re* 
pentance. 



are his feelings and desires now towards 
men. (Jb) One may have a sincere de- 
sire that others should not perish, and 
yet it may be, that, in entire consistency 
with that, they will perish. A parent 
has a sincere wish that his children 
should not be punished, and yet he 
himself may be under a moral necessity 
to punish them. A lawgiver may have 
a'sincere wish that no one should ever 
break the laws, or be punished, and yet 
he himself may build a prison, and 
construct a gallows, and cause the law 
to be executed in a most rigorous man- 
ner. A judge on the bench may have 
a sincere desire that no man should be 
executed, and that every one arraigned 
before him should be found to be inno- 
cent, and yet even he, in entire accord- 
ance with that wish, and with a most 
benevolent heart, even with tears in his 
eyes, may pronounce the sentence of 
the law. (c) It cannot be inferred that 
all that the heart of infinite benevolence 
would desire, will be accomplished by 
his mere wilL It is evidently as much 
in accordance with the benevolence of 
God that no man should be miserable 
in this world as it is that no one should 
suffer in the next, since the difficulty is 
not in the question where one shall 
suffer, but in the fact itself that any 
should suffer, and it is just as much in 
accordance with his nature that all 
should be happy here as that they 
should be happy hereafter. And yet 
no man can maintain that the fact 
that God is benevolent proves that no 
one will suffer here. As little will 
that fact prove that none will suffer in 
the world to come. (2.) The passage 
should not be adduced to prove that 
God has no purpose^ and has formed no 
plan, in regard to the destruction of 
the wicked. For (a) the word here 
used has reference rather to his dispo- 
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10 Bat the day of the Lord 
wUl come as a thief' in the night ; 

a Matt. S4. ^ 43. Be. 16. 15. 

■ition, or to his nature,, than to any act 
or plan ; (6) there is a sense, as is ad- 
mitted by alt, in which he does will the 
destmction of the wicked, to wit, if 
they do not repent, that is, if they de- 
serve it ; (c) such an act is as incon- 
sistent with his general benevolence as 
an eternal purpose in the matter, since 
his eternal purpose can only have been 
to do what he actually does, and if it 
be consistent with a sincere desire th&t 
rinners should be saved to do this, then 
it is consistent to determine beforehand 
to do it — ^for to determine beforehand to 
do what is in fret right, cannot but be 
a lovely trait in the character of any 
one. (3.) The passage then proves (a) 
that God has a sincere desire that men 
should be saved ; (&) that any purpose 
in regard to the destruction of sinners 
is not founded on mere will, or is not 
arbitrary ; (c) that it would be agreeable 
to the nature of God, and to hb arrange- 
ments in the plan of salvation, if all 
men should come to repentance, and 
accept the offers of mercy ; (^d) that if 
any come to him truly penitent, and 
desirous to be saved, they will not be 
cast off; (e) that, since it is in accord- 
ance with his nature that he should 
desire that all men may be saved, it 
may be presumed that he has made an 
arrangement by which it is possible 
that they should be; and (/) that, 
since this is his desire, it is proper for 
the ministers of religion to offer sal- 
vation to every human being. Comp. 
Ezek. zzxiii. 11. 

10. But the day of the Lord. The 
day of the Lord Jesus. That is, the 
day in which he will be manifested. 
It is called hie day, because he will 
then be the grand and prominent ob- 
ject as the Judge of all. Comp. Luke 
xvii. 27. ^ Will come as a thief in 
the night. Unexpectedly $ suddenly, 
fiee Notes on 1 Thess. v. 8. ^Lithel 



in the which the hea? ens * sha!! 
pass away with a great noise^ 

ft Ps. 168.96. Is. 51. 6. Ke.2Q.ll. 



which the heavens shail pass away 
with a great noise. That is, what 
seems to tie to be the heavens. It can- 
not mean that the holy abode where 
God dwells will pass away ; nor need 
we suppose that this dedaiation extends 
to the starry worlds and systems aa 
disclosed by the modern astronomy. 
The word is doubtless used in a popu- 
lar sense— that is, aa things appear to 
us ; and the fair interpretation of the 
passage would demand only such • 
change as would occur by the destmc- 
tion of this world l^ fire. If a confla- 
gration should take place, embracing 
the earth and its surrounding atmo- 
sphere, all the phenomena would occur 
which are here described ; and, if this 
would be so, then this is all that can 
be proved to be meant by the paasagOb 
Such a destruction of the elements 
could not occur without * a great noise.' 
IT And the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, Gr., * the elements being 
burned, or burning (xotKyov/Msa), shall 
be dissolved.' The idea is, that the 
cause of their being * dissolved' shall be 
fire ; or that there will be a coniagim- 
tion extending to what are here called 
the < elements,' that shall produce the 
effects here described l^ the word < dis- 
solved.' There has been much dififer- 
ence of opinion in regard to the mean- 
ing of the word here rendered elements 
(tffofr;t*M)* '^^® ^^'^ occurs in the 
New TesUment only in the following 
places: Gal. iv. a, 9. 2 Pet. iii. 10, 1^ 
in which it is rendered elements / CoL 
ii. 8, 20, in which it b rendered rt$d^ 
ments, and in Heb. v. 12, wher0 it is 
teademd principles^ For the general 
meaning of the word, see Notes on 
Gal. iv. 3. The word denotes the ru- 
diments of any thing ; the minute parts 
or portions of which any thing is com- 
posed, or which constitutes the simple 
portions out of which any thing grow% 
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and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat ; the earth also, and 



or of which it is compounded. Here 
it would properly denote the compo- 
nent parts of the material world; or 
those which enter into its composition, 
and of which it is made up. h is not 
to be supposed that the apostle used 
the t«rm with the same exact signifi- 
eation with which a chemist would use 
it now, but in aecoidance with the 
popular use of the term in his day. In 
all ages, and in all languages, some 
such word, with more or less of scien- 
tific accuracy, has been employed to 
denote the primary materials out of 
which others were formed, just as^ in 
most languages, there have been char- 
acters or letters to denote the eleroent- 
ury sounds of which language is com- 
posed. The ancients in general sup^ 
posed that the elements out of which 
all things were formed, were four— -air, 
earth, fire, and water. Modern science 
has entirety overturned this theory, and 
has shown that these, so for from being 
simple elements, are themselves com- 
pounds; but the toidency of modern 
science is still to show that the ele- 
ments of all things a«e in foct few in 
number. The word, as here used by 
Peter, would refer to the elements of 
things as then understood in a popular 
sense ; it would now not be an impro- 
per word to be applted to the few ele- 
ments of which all things are compoaed 
as disclosed by modem chemistry. In 
either case the use of the word would 
be correct. Whether applied to the 
one or the other, science has shown 
that all are capable of combustion. 
Water, in its component parts, is in- 
flammable in a high degree ; and even 
the diamond has been shown to be 
eombttstibie. The idea contained in 
the word * dissolved,' is properly only 
the change which heat produces. Heat 
ehanges tbe/ori7W of things; dissolves 
them into their elements; disaipates 
those which were aoUd by driving them 



the works that are therein, shall 
be burnt up. 



off into gases ; and produces new com- 
pounds, but it (mnihihfea nothing. It 
could not be demonstrated from this 
phrase that the world would be annihi- 
lated by fire; it could be proved only 
that it will undergo important changes. 
So for as the action of fire is conoerDed, 
the form of the earth may pass away, 
and its aspect be changed ; but unless 
the direct power which created it inter- 
poses to annihilate it, the fita/^er which 
now composes it will still be in eiist- 
ence. IT 7]^ earth abo^ and the worka^ 
thai are theretrif »haU be burnt up* 
That is, whether they are the works- 
of God or man—* the whole vegetable 
and animal creation, and all the towers^ 
the towns, the palaces, the productions 
of genius, the paintings, the statuary^ 
the books, which man has made. 

" The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous pa- 
laces, 

Tlie solemn temples ; the great globe it- 
self. 

And all that it inherits, shall dUsotv*, 

And, like the baseless ikbrie of a vision. 

Leave not one wreck behind." 

The word rendered < burnt up,' lika the 
word just before used and rendered 
fervent heai-"^ word of the same origin, 
bat here intenntfe -^meann that they 
will undergo such a change as fire wilt 
produce; not, necessarily, that the mat- 
ter composing them will be annihilated. 
If the matter composing the earth is 
ever to be destroyed entirely, it must 
be by the immediate power of God, for 
only he who created can destroy. There 
is not the least evidence that a particle 
of matter originally made has been <m* 
nihilated since the world began ; and 
there are no fires so Intense, no chemi- 
cal powera so mighty, as to cause a 
particle of matter to cease wholly to be. 
So far as the power of man is con* 
corned, and so far as one portion of 
matter can prey on another, matter is 
as imperishable as mind, and neither 
can be destroyed unlesa God destroy* 
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it. Whether it ie his purpoee to anni^ 
hilate any portion of the matter which 
he has made, does not appear from his 
word ; but it is clear that he intends 
that the universe shall undergo import- 
ant changes. As to the possibility or 
probability of such a destruction by fire 
as is here predicted, no one can have 
any doubt who is acquainted with the 
disclosures of modem science in regard 
to the internal structure of the earth. 
Even the ancient philosophers, from 
some cause, supposed that the earth 
would yet be destroyed by fire (Notes 
on ver. 7); and modern science has 
made it probable that the interior of the 
earth is a melted and intensely heated 
mass of burning materials; that the 
habitable world is but a comparatively 
thin crust or shell over those internal 
fires ; that earthquakes are caused by 
the vapours engendered by that heated 
mass when water comes in contact with 
it ; and that volcanoes are but openings 
and vent-holes through which those 
internal flames make their way to the 
surface. Whether these fires will 
everywhere make their way to the sur- 
face and produce an universal confla- 
gration, perhaps could not be deter- 
mined by science ; but no one can 
doubt that the simple command of God 
would be all that is necessary to pour 
those burning floods over the earth, as 
he once caused the waters to roll over 
•very mountain and through every val- 
ley. As to the question whether it is 
probable that such a change produced 
by fire, and bringing the present order 
of things to a close, will occur, it 
may be remarked farther, that there is 
reason to believe that such changes are 
in fiict taking place in other worlds. 
« During the last two or three centu- 
ries, upwards of thirteen fixed stars 
have disappeared. One of them, situ- 
ated in the northern hemisphere, pre. 
sented a peculiar brilliancy, and was 
so bright as to be seen by the naked 
eye at mid-day. It seemied to be on 
fire, appearing at first of a dazzling 



white, then of a reddish ydlow, and 
lastly of an ashy pale colour. La 
Place supposes that it was burned up, 
as it has never been seen since. The 
conflagration was visible about sixteen 
months." The weIl*known astrono- 
mer. Yon Littrow, in the section of his 
work on "New and Missing Stars" 
(entitled Die Wunder der Himmela 
Oder GemeiniasBliehe Dantellung der 
Weltsystems, Stuttgaid, 1843, % 227), 
observes : « Great as may be the revo- 
lutions which take place on the surface 
of those fixed stars, which are subject 
to this alternation of light, what en- 
tirely diflSsrent changes may those others 
have experienced, which in regions of 
the firmament where no star had ever 
been before, appeared to blaze up in 
clear flames, and then to disappear, 
perhaps for ever." He then gives a 
brief history of those stars which have 
excited the particular attention of as- 
tronomers. *( In the year 1572, on the 
1 1th of November," says he, «Tycho, 
on passing from his chemical laboratory 
to the observatory, through the court 
of his house, observed in the constella- 
tion Cassiopeia, at a place where before 
he had only seen very small stars, a 
new star of uncommon magnitude.' It 
was so bright that it surpassed even 
Jupiter and Venus in splendour, and 
was visible even in the^day-time. Dar- 
ing the whole time in which it was 
visible, Tycho could observe no paral- 
lax or change of position. At the end 
of the year, however, it gradually dimi- 
nished, and at length, in March, 1574, 
sixteen months after its discovery, en- 
tirely disappeared, since which all 
traces of it have been lost. When it 
first appeared its light was of a daz- 
zling white colour; in Januaiy, 1573, 
two months after its reviving, it became 
yellowish ; in a few months it assumed 
a reddish hue, like Mars or Aldebarac , 
and in the beginning of the year 1574, 
two or three months before its total 
disappearance, it glimmered only with 
a gray or lead* coloured light, aimilar 
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11 Seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to 
be in aR holy conversation and 
godliness; 

12 Looking for ' and ' hasting 

«Tlt.3.IS. i or^ kasUn^^ tlU eominf. 



to that of Saturn.'' See Bibliotheca 
Sacra, TIL, p. 181. If such things oc- 
cur in other worlds, there is nothing 
improbable or absurd in the supposition 
that they may yet occur on the earth. 

1 1. Seeing then that cUl these things 
shall be dissolved. Since this is an 
undoubted truth. IT Whai manner of 
persons ought ye to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness. In holy con- 
duct and piety. That is, this fact 
ought to be allowed to exert a deep and 
abiding influence on us, to induce us to 
lead holy lives. We should feel* that 
there is nothing permanent on the 
earth; that this is not our abiding 
home ; and that our great interests are 
in another world. We should be se- 
rious, humble, and prayerful; and 
should make it our great object to be 
prepared for the solemn scenes through 
which we are soon to pass. An ha- 
bitual contemplation of the truth that 
all that we see is soon to pass away, 
would produce a most salutary effect 
on the mind. It would make us se- 
rious. It would repress ambition. It 
would lead us not to desire to accumu- 
late what must so soon be destroyed. It 
would prompt us to lay up our trea- 
sures in heaven. It would cause us to 
ask with deep earnestness whether we 
are prepared for these amazing scenes 
should they suddenly burst upon us. 

12. Looking for. Not knowing 
tohen this may occur, the mind should 
be in that state which constitutes ex- 
pectation ; that is, a belief that it will 
occur, and a condition of mind in which 
we would not be taken by surprise 
should it happen at any moment. See 
Notes on Titus ii. 1 3. IT And hasting 



unto the coming of the day of 
God, wherein the heavens, being 
on fire, shall be dissolved, and 
the elements shall melt ^ with 
fervent heat ? 

13 Nevertheless we, accord- 

» Is. 64. Ac 3. Mi. L 4. 



unto the coming, Marg., as in Greek, 
^hasting the coming.* The Greek 
word rendered hasting {cfUv^) means 
to urge on, to hasten; and then to 
hasten after any thing, to await with 
eager desire. This is evidently the 
sense here. Wetstein and Robinson. 
The state of mind which is indicated 
by the word is that when we are anx- 
iously desirous that any thing should 
occur, and when we would hasten or 
accelerate it if we could. The true 
Christian does not dread the coming of 
that day. He looks forward to it as 
the period of his redemption, and would 
welcome, at any time, the return of his 
Lord and Saviour. While he is willing 
to wait as long as it shall please God 
for tho advent of his Redeemer, yet to 
him the brightest prospect in the future 
is that hour when he shall come to 
take him to himself. IT The coming 
of the day of God. Called * the day 
of God,' because God will then be 
manifested in his power and glory. 

13. Nevertheless we^ according to his 
promise. The allusion here seems to 
be, beyond a doubt, to two passages in 
Isaiah, in which a promise of this kind 
is found. Isa. Ixv. 17. " For behold, I 
create new heavens, and a new earth : 
and the former shsfl not be remembered 
nor come intp mind." Isa. Ixvi. 22. 
«< For as the new heavens and the new 
earth which I will make, shall remain 
before me, safth the Lord," dtc Comp. 
Rev. xxi. 1, where John says he had a 
vision of the new heaven and the new 
earth which was promised. «And I 
saw a new heaven and a new earth ; 
for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away, and there was no 
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ing to bis promise, look for new 

a E«. 21. 1, 27. 



more sea.'* See Notes on Isa. Uv. 17. 
IT Look for new heavens and a new 
earth* It may not be easy to answer 
many of the questions which might be 
asked respecting the * new heavens and 
earth' here mentioned. One of those 
which are most natarally asked is, 
whether the apostle meant to say that 
this earth, aflar being purified by fire, 
would be fitted up again for the abode 
of the redeemed ; but this question it 
is impossible to answer with certainty. 
The following remarks may perhaps 
embrace all that is known, or that can 
be shown to be probable, on the mean- 
ing of the passage before us. Fibst. 
The < new heavens and the new earth' 
referred to will be such as will exist 
after the world shall have been de- 
stroyed by fire ; that is, after the gene- 
ral judgment. There is not a word 
expressed, and not a hint given, of any 
<new heaven and earth' previous to 
this, in which the Saviour will reign 
personally over his saints, in such a 
renovated world, through a long millen- 
nial period. The order of events stated 
by Peter, is (a) that the heavens and 
earth which are now, are <kept in 
store, reserved unto fire against the day 
of judgment^ and perdition of ungodly 
men' (ver. 7) ; (b) that the day of the 
Lord will come suddenly and unexpect- 
edly (ver. 10) ; that then the heavens 
and earth will pass away with a great 
noise, the elements will melt, and I he 
earth with all its works be burned up 
(ver. 10) ; and (c) that after this (ver. 
13) we are to expect the * new heavens 
and new earth.' Nothing is said of a 
personal reign of Christ; nothing of 
the resurrection of the saints to dwell 
with him on the earth ; nothing of the 
world's being fitted up for their abode 
previous to the final judgment. If 
Peter had any knowledge of such 
events, and believed that they would 
OfDcur, it is remarkable that he did not 



* heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 



even allude to them here. The pas* 
sage before us is one of the veiy few 
places in the New Testament where 
allusion is made to the manner in 
which the afiairs of the world will be 
closed, and it cannot be explained why, 
if he looked for sach a glorious personal 
reign of the Savionr, the sabject shoald 
have been passed over in total rilence. 
Secohd. The word <new,' applied to 
the heavens and the earth that are to 
succeed the present, might express one 
of the following three things ; that is, 
either of these things would correspond 
with all that is fairly implied in that 
word, (a) If a new world was literally 
created out of nothing after this world 
is destroyed ; for that would be in thd 
strictest sense new* That such an 
event is possible no one can doubt, 
though it is not revealed. (6) If an 
inhabitant of the earth should dwell 
afler death on any other of the worlds 
now existing, it would be to him a 
'new' abode, and every thing would 
appear new. Let him, for instance^ 
be removed to the planet Saturn, 
with its wonderful ring, and its seven 
moons, and the whole aspect of the 
heavens, and of the world on which he 
would then dwell, would be new to 
him. The same thing would occur if 
he were to dwell on any other of the 
heavenly bodies, or if he were to pass 
from world to world. See this illus- 
trated at length in the works of Thomas 
Dick,' LL. D. * Celestial Scenery,' Ac 
Comp. Notes on 1 Pet. i. 12. (c) If 
the earth should be renovated, and fitted 
up for the abode of man after the uni- 
versal conflagration, it would then be a 
new abode. Third. This world, thus 
renovated, may be, from time to time, 
the temporary abode of the redeemed, 
afier the final judgment. No one can 
prove that this may not be, though 
there is no evidence that it will be their 
permanent and eternal abode, or thai 
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•▼eo all the redctmed will at any one 
time find a home on this globe, for no 
one can suppose that the earth is spa- 
cioas enough to furnish a dwelling- 
place for nil the unnumbered millions 
that are to be saved. But that the 
earth may again be revisited from time 
to time by the redeemed; that in a 
|Hirified and renovated form it may be 
one of the * many manstons' whieh are 
to be fitted up for them (John xiv. 2), 
may not appear wholly impvobabie from 
the following suggestions: (1.) It 
seems to have been a law of the earth 
that in its progress it should be pre- 
pared at one period for the dwelling- 
place of a higher order of beings at 
another period. Thus, according to 
the disclosures of geology, it existed 
perhaps for countless ages before it was 
fitted to be an abode for man ; and that 
it was occupied by the monsters of an 
inferior order of existence, who have 
now passed away to make room for a 
nobler race. Who can tell but the 
present order of things may pass away 
to make place for the manifestations of 
a more exalted mode of being 1 (2.) 
There is no certain evidence that any 
world has been annikUaiedy though 
some have disappeared from human 
view. Indeed, as observed above, 
(Notes on ver. 10) there is no proof 
that a single particle of matter ever 
has been annihilated, or ever will be. 
It may change its form, but it may still 
exist. (3.) It seems, also, to accord 
most with probability that, though the 
earth may undergo important changes 
by flood or fire, it will not be annihi- 
lated. It seems difficult to suppose 
that, as a world, it will be wholly dis- 
placed from the system of which it is 
now a part, or that the system itself 
will disappear. The earth, as one of 
the worlds of God, has occupied too 
important a position in the history of 
the universe to make it to be easily 
believed that the place where the Son 
of God became incarnate ai^J died, 
•hall be utterly swept away. It would, 
86 



certainly, acoovd more with all the 
fteUnga which we can have on such a 
subject, to suppose that a world once so 
beautiful when it came from the hand 
of its Maker, should be restored to 
primitive loveliness ; that a world which 
seems to have been made primarily 
(see Notes on I Pet. i. 12) with a view 
to illustrate the glory of God in re- 
demption, should be preserved in some 
appropriate form to be the theatre of 
the exhibition of the deveiopement of 
that plan in for distant ages to come. 
(4.) To the redeemed, it would be 
most interesting again to visit the 
spot where the great work of their 
redemption was sccomplished ; where 
the Son of God beoame incarnate and 
made atonement for sin; and where 
there woold be so many interesting re^ 
colleetiens and associations, even after 
the purification by fire, connected with 
the infancy of their existenee, and their 
preparation for eternity. Piety would 
at least i&mA that the world where 
Gethseraane and Calvary are should 
never be blotted out from the universe. 
But (5.) if, after their resurrection and 
reception into heaven, the redeemed 
shall ever re-visit a worid so full of in. 
teresting recollections and associations ; 
where they began their being, where 
thehr Redeemer Kved and died, where 
they were renewed and sanctified, and 
where their bodies once rested in the 
grave, there is no reason to suppose 
that this will be their permanent and 
unchanging abode. It may be mere 
speculation, but it seems to accord best 
with the goodness of God, and wfth 
the manner in which the univerM is 
made, to suppose that every portion of 
it may be visited, and become succes- 
sively the abode of the redeemed ; that 
they may pass from world to world, and 
survey the wonders and the works of 
God as they are displayed in difierent 
worlds. The universe so vast seems 
to have been fitted up for such a pur- 
pose, and nothing else that we can con* 
oaive of will be so adapted to give em* 
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14 Wherefinre, bdoved, see- 
ing that ye look for such things, 
be diligent "that ye may be found 

a 1 Co. 15.58. ITh. 5.23. 



ploymeDt without weariness to the 
minds that God has made, in the inter- 
minable duration before them* Fourth. 
The new heavens and earth will be 
holy. They will be the abode of right- 
eousness for ever, (a) This fact is 
clearly revealed in the verse before us : 
'wherein dwelleth righteousness.' It 
is also the correct statement of the 
Scriptures. • Rev. xxi. 27. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
10. Heb. xii. 14. (6) This will be in 
strong contrast with what has occurred 
on earth. The history of this world 
has been almost entirely a history of 
M91— of its nature, developements, re- 
sults. There have been no perfectly 
holy beings on the earth, except the 
Saviour, and the angels who have oc- 
casionally visited it. There has been 
no perfectly holy place— city, village, 
hamlet; no perfectly holy community. 
But the future wcMrld, in strong con- 
trast with this, will be perfectly pure, 
and will be a fair illustration of what 
religion in its perfect form will do. 
(e) It is for this that the Christian 
desires to dwell in that world, and 
waits for the coming of his Saviour. 
It is not primarily that he may be 
happy, desirable as that is, but that he 
may be in a world where he himself 
will be perfectly pure, and where all 
around him will be pure ; where every 
being that he meets shall be * holy as 
God is holy,' and every place on which 
his eye rests, or his foot treads, shall be 
uncontaroinated by sin. To the eye 
of faith and hope how blessed is the 
prospect of such a world I 

14. Whereforej beloved, seeing that 
ye look for such things, be diUgent, 
That is, in securing your salvation. 
The effect of such hopes and prospects 
should be to lead us to an earnest in- 
quiry whether we are prepared to dwell 
in a holy world, and to make as dili- 



of him in pewse, without spot, 
and blameless. 

15 And account that the long* 
suffering of our Lord is salva- 



gent in performing the duties, and pa- 
tient in bearing the trials of life. Hs 
who has such hopes set before him» 
should seek earnestly that be may be 
enabled truly to avail himself of them, 
and should make their attainment the 
great object of his life. He who is so 
soon to come to an end of all weaiy 
toil, should be willing to labour dili- 
gently and fiiithfully while life lasts. 
He who is so soon to be relieved from 
all temptation and trial, should be will- 
ing to bear a little longer the sorrows 
of the present world. What are all 
these compared with the glory that 
awaits usi Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. 
XV. 58. Rom. viiL 18, seq. 3 Cor. tv. 
16 — 18.. '^ T%at ye may be found of 
him in peace. Found by him when 
he returns in such a state as to secure 
your eternal peace. 1 WithotU epoit 
and blameless. See Notes on £ph. v. 
27. It should be an object of earnest 
effort with us to have the last stain of 
sin and pollution removed from oar 
souls. A deep feeling that we are soon 
to stand in the presence of a holy God, 
our final Judge, cannot but have a 
happy influence in making us pure* 

15. And account that the Umg-suf- 
feting of our Lord is sahation. Re- 
gard his delay in coming to judge the 
world, not as an evidence that he never 
will come, but as a proof of his desize 
that we should be saved. Many had 
drawn a diflferent inference from the 
fact that the Saviour did not return, 
and had supposed that it was a proof 
that he would never come, and that hjs 
promises had failed. Peter says that 
that conclusion was not authorized, bat 
that we should rather regard it as an 
evidence of his mercy, and of his destre 
that we should be saved. This conclu- 
sion is as proper now as it was then. 
Wicked men shoold not infer, becaoss 
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tion ; ' even as our beloved bro- 
ther Paul also, according to the 

a Ro. S. 4. 

God does not cot them down, that, 
therefore, they never will be punished, 
or that God m not faithful to his threat- 
0nings. They should rather regard it 
as a proof that he is wilting to save 
them; for (1.) he might justly cut 
them off for their sins ; (2.) the only 
reason of which we have knowledge 
why he spares the wicked is to give 
them space for repentance ; and (8.) as 
long as life is prolonged a sinner has 
the opportunity to repent, and may turn 
to God. We may, therefore, in our 
own case, look on all the delays of God 
to punish ; on all his patience and for- 
bearance towards us, notwithstanding 
our sins and provocations ; on the num- 
berless tokens of his kindness scattered 
along our way, as evidence that he 
IS not willing that we should perish. 
What an accumulated argument in any 
case would this afford of the willing- 
ness of God to save ! Let any man 
look on his own sins, his pride, and 
selfishness, and sensuality; let him 
contemplate the fact that he has sinned 
through many years, and against many 
mercies ; let him endeavour to estimate 
the number and magnitude of his of- 
fences, and upon God*s patience in 
bearing with him while these have been 
committed, and who can overrate the 
force of such an argument in proof 
that God is slow to anger, and is 
willing to save? Comp. Notes on 
Rom. ii. 4. ^ Even as our beloved 
brother Paul also. From this refer- 
ence to Paul the following things are 
clear: (1.) That Peter was acquainted 
with his writings; (2.) that he pre- 
sumed that those to whom he wrote 
were also acquainted with them ; (3.) 
that Peter regarded Paul as a < beloved 
brother,' notwithstanding the solemn 
rebuke which Paul had had occasion to 
administer to him (Gal. ii. 2, seq.) ; (4.) 
that he regarded him as authority in 



wisdom given unto him, hath 

written unto you ; 



inculcating the doctrines and duties of 
religion ; and (6.) that he regarded 
him as an inspired man, and his writ- 
ings as a part of divine truth. See 
Notes on ver. 16. That Peter has 
shown in his epistles that he was ee- 
quainted with the writings of Paul, 
has been abundantly proved by Eich- 
horn (Einleitung in das N. Tes. viii. 
606, seq.), and will be apparent by a 
comparison of the following passages : 
Eph. i. 3 with I Pet. iii. I ; Col. iii. 8 
with 1 Pet. ii. 1 ; Eph. v. 22 with 1 
Pet iii. I ; Eph. v. 21 with 1 Pet v. 
5; 1 Thess. V. 6 with 1 Petv. 8; 1 
Cor. zvi. 20 with 1 Pet. v. 14 ; Rom. 
viii. 18 with 1 Pet v. 1 ; Rom. iv. 24 
with 1 Pet i. 21 ; Rom. xiii. 1, 3, 4 
with 1 Pet ii. 13, 14; 1 Tim. ii. 9 
with 1 Pet iii. 3 ; 1 Tim. v. 5 with 1 
Pet iii. 6. The writings of the apos- 
tles were doubtless extensively circu- 
lated, and one apostle, though himself 
inspired, could not but feel a deep in- 
terest in the writings of another. There 
would be cases, also, as in the instance 
before us, in which one would wish to 
confirm his own sentiments by the ac- 
knowledged wisdom, experience, and 
authority of another. ^ According to 
the wisdom given unto him, Peter evi- 
dently did not mean to disparage that 
wisdom, or to express a doubt that Paul 
was endowed with wisdom ; he meant 
undoubtedly that, in regard to Paul, the 
same thing was true which he would 
have affirmed of himself or of any other 
man, that whatever wisdom he had was 
to be traced to a higher than human ori- 
gin. This would at the same timetend 
to secure more respect^ for the opinion 
of Paul than if he had said it was his 
own, and would keep up in the minds 
of those to whom he wrote a sense of 
the truth that all wisdom is from above. 
In reference to ourselves, to our friends, 
to our teachers, and to all men, it it 



16 As also in all his epistles, "* 

aRo.8. ICo. 35. 1Tb. 4 & 5. STh. 3. 

proper to bear in remembrance the fact 
that all true wiadom is from the **■ Fa- 
ttier of lights." Comp. Notes on James 
i. 6, 17. ^ Hath writteti unto you. 
It is not necesflftry to sappose that Paul 
had writtej^ «my epistles addressed spe- 
cificftliy* and fa^ name, to the persons 
to whoai P«ter wrote. It is rather to 
he supposed that the persons to whom 
Peter wrote (1 Pet. i. 1) lived in the 
regions to which seme of Paul's epis- 
tles were addressed, and that thej might 
be regarded as addressed to them. The 
eptatles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
and ColoBsians, were of this descrip- 
tion, all addressed to cfauichea in Asia 
Minor, and all, therefore, having refer- 
ence to the same people to whom Peter 
addrassed his epistles. 

16. As also in all his epistles. Not 
only in those which he addressed to 
the churches in Asia Minor, but in his 
epistles general! j. It is to be presumed 
that they might have had an aequaiat- 
anee with soma of the other epistles of 
Paul, as well as thoea sent to the 
chureJies in their immediate vicinity. 
IT Speaking in them of these things. 
The things which Peter had dwelt upon 
in hia two epistles. The great doctrines 
of the eross; of the depravity of man ; 
of the divine purposes { of the new 
birth; of the taenaummation of all 
things; of the return of the Saviour to 
judge the worlds and to receive hts 
people to himself : the duty of a serious, 
devout, and prayerful life, and of beiiig 
prepared for the heavenly world. These 
things are constantly dwelt upon by 
Paul, and to his authority in these re- 
apeets Peter might appeal with the ut- 
most confidence. ^ In which* The 
eommen reading in this passage is iy 
tif, «)d according to this the reference 
is to the tuhjeets treated of-.— < in which 
things' — ^referring to what he had just 
tpokra o^— ' speaking of these things. 
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speaking in th^m of these things; 



This reading is found in the common 
editions of the New Testament, and is 
supported by far the greater number 
of M8S., and by most comnnentatora 
and eritics. It is found in Griesbach, 
Tittman, and Hahn, and has every 
evidence of being the genuine reading. 
Another reading, however (h als)i is 
found in some valuable M8i3., and fa 
supported by the Syriae and Arabic 
versions, and adopted by Mill (Pro- 
leg., 1484), and by Besa. According 
to this, the reference is to the epistka 
themselves-*as would seem to be im- 
plied in our common version. The 
true oonslruelion, so fer aathe evidence 
goea, is to refer it aot directly to the 
epistbst bat to the things of which 
Peter says Paul wrote ; thai is, not to 
the style and bnguage of Paul, but to 
the great truths and doctrines which 
he taught. Those doctrines were in- 
deed contained in hie epistles, but still, 
according to the feir construction of the 
passage before us, Peter should not be 
understood as accusing Paul of obscu- 
rity of style* He refers, not to the 
difficulty of understanding what Paul 
meani, bat to the difficulty of compre- 
hending the great truths which be 
taught. This is, generally, the great- 
est diffictklty in regard to the statements 
of Paul. The difficulty is not that the 
meaning of the writer is not plain, but 
it is either (a) that the mind is over- 
powered by the grandeur of the thought, 
and the incomprehensible nature of the 
theme : or (p) that the truth is so un^ 
palatable, and the mind is so prejudiced 
against it, that we are umnUing to 
receive it. Many a man knows welt 
enough what Paul means, and would re- 
ceive his doctrines without hesitation if 
the heart was not opposed to it ; and in 
this state of mind Paul is charged with 
obscurity, when the real difficulty liea 
on^ in the heart oi hira who makea tha 
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in which are some things hard 

complaint If this be the true inter- 
pretation of this passage, then it should 
not be adduced to prove that Paul is 
•n obscure writer, whatever may be 
trae on that point. There are^ undoubt- 
edly, obscure things in his writings, as 
there are in all other ancient compo- 
sitions, but this passage should not be 
flulduced to prove that he had not the 
faculty of making himself understood. 
An honest heart, a wiUingneas to ler 
oeive the truth, is one of the best quali- 
fications for understanding the writings 
of Paul, and when this sxists, no one 
will fail to find truth that may be com- 
prehended, and thsl will be eminently 
adapted to sanctify and save the soul. 
IT Are some things hard to be under' 
stood. Tilings pertaining to high and 
difficult subjects, and which are not 
easy to be comprehended. Peter does 
not call in question the truth of what 
Paul had written ; he does not intimate 
that he himself would differ from him. 
His langniagd is rather that which a 
man would use who regarded the writ- 
ings to which he referred as true, and 
what he says here is an honourable 
testimony to the authority of Paul. It 
may be added, (I.) That Peter does 
not say that all the doctrines of the 
Bible, or even all the doctrines of Paul, 
are hard to be understood, or that no- 
thing is plain. (2.) He says nothing 
about withholding the Bible, or even 
the writings of Paul, from the mass of 
Christians, on the ground of the diffi- 
culty of understanding the Scriptures ; 
nor does he intimate that that was the 
design of the Author of the Bible. 
(3.) It is perfectly manifest, from this 
very passage, that the writings of Paul 
were in fact in the hands of the people, 
else how could they wrest and pervert 
them 1 (4.) Peter says nothing about 
an infallible interpreter of any kind, 
oor does he intimate thst either he or 
bis • sttocesson' ware authorized to in- 
26* 
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terpret them for the church. (5.) With 
what propriety can the pretended sue- 
cessor of Peter — the pope— undertake 
to expound those difficult doctrines in 
the writings of PauK when even Peter 
himself did not undertake it, and when 
he did not profess to be able to compr^* 
heod them 1 Is the pope more skilled 
in the knowledge of divine things than 
the apostle Peter ? Is he better quali- 
fied to interpret the sacred writings 
than an inspired apostle wast (6.) 
Those portions of the writings of Paul, 
for any thing that appears to the conp 
trary, are just as <hard to be under- 
stood' now as they were before the 
'infallible' church undertook to axplain 
them. The world is little indebted to 
any claims of infallibility in explaining 
the meaning of the oracles of God. It 
remains yet to be seen that any portion 
of the Bible has been made clearer by 
any mere authoritative explanation. 
And (7.) It should be added, that with- 
out any such exposition, the humble 
inquirer after truth may find enough 
in the Bible to guide his feet in the 
paths of salvation. No one ever ap- 
proached the sacred Scriptures with a 
teachable heart, who did not find them 
table to make him wise unto salva- 
tion.' Comp. Notes on 2 Tin. iii. 15. 
IT Which they that are unkamed. Th0 
evil here adverted to is that which 
arises in cases where those without 
competent knowledge undertake to be- 
come expounders of the word of God. 
It is not said that it is not proper for 
them to attempt to become instructed 
by the aid of the sacred writings ; but 
the danger is, that without proper views 
of interpretation, of language, and of an- 
cient customs, they might be in danger of 
perverting and abusing certain portions 
of the writings of Psul. • Intelligence 
among the people is everywhere in the 
Bible presumed to be proper in under- 
standing the sacred Soriptucas, and ig« 
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that are anlearned and unstable 

iFrest, as they do also the other 

norance maj produce the same effects 
in interpreting the Bible which it will 
prodace in interpreting other writings. 
Every good thing is liable to abase; 
but the proper way to correct this evil» 
•nd to refflove this danger, is not io keep 
Che people in ignorance, or to appoint 
some one to be an infallible interpreter; 
it is to remove the ignorance itself by 
enlightening the people, and rendering 
them better qualified to understand the 
sacred oracles. The way to remove 
error is not to perpetuate ignorance ; it 
is to enlighten the mind, so that it may 
be qualified to appreciate the truth. 
IT And umtuble. Who have no set- 
tled principles and views. The evil 
here adverted to is that which arises 
where those undertake to interpret the 
Bible who have no established prin- 
ciples. They regard nothing as set- 
tled. They have no landmarks set up 
to guide their inquiries. They have 
BO stability in their character, and of 
course nothing can be regarded as set- 
tled in their methods of interpreting the 
Bible. They are under the control of 
feeling and emotion, and are liable to 
embrace one opinion to«day, and an- 
other directly opponte, to-morrow. But 
the way to prevent this evil is not by 
attempting to give to a community an 
authoritative interpretation of the Bible; 
it is to diffuse abroad just principles, 
that men may obtain from the Bible 
an intelligent view of what it means. 
IT Wrett. Pervert (tttfa^kowtw)* The 
word here used occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. It is derived 
from a word meaning a windlass, winch, 
instrument of torture (crfpc^xi;)* and 
means to roll or wind on a windlass ; 
then to wrench, or torn away, as by 
the force of a windlass ; and then to 
wrest or pervert It implies a turning 
out of the way by the application of 
force. Here the meaning is, that they 
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apply those portions of the Bible to a 
purpose for which they were never in- 
tended. It is doubtless true that this 
may occur. Men may abuse and per- 
vert any thing that is good. But the 
way to prevent this is not to set up a 
pretended infallible interpreter. With 
all the perversities arising from igno- 
rance in the interpretation of the Bible ; 
in all the crude, and weak, and fanciful 
expositions which could be found among 
those who have interpreted the Scrip- 
tures for themselves — and they are 
many — ^if they were all collected toge- 
ther, there would not be found so many 
adapted to corrupt and ruin the soul, 
as have come from the interpretations 
attempted to be palmed upon the world 
by the one church that claims to be 
the infsUible expounder of the word 
of God. 1 As they do also the other 
Scriptures. This is an unequivocal 
declaration of Peter that he regarded 
the writings of Paul as'^a part of the 
holy Scriptures, and of course that he 
considered him as inspired. The word 
* Scriptures,' as used by a Jew, had a 
technical signification — meaning the 
inspired writings, and was the common 
word which was applied to the sacred 
writings of the Old Testament As 
Peter uses this language, it implies 
that he regarded the writings of Paul 
as on a level with the Old Testament ; 
and as far as the testimony of one 
apostle can go to confirm the claim of 
another to inspiration, it proves that 
the writings of Paul are entitled to a 
place in the sacred canon. It should 
be remarked, also, that Peter evidently 
speaks here of the common estimate in 
which the writings of Paul were held. 
He addresses those to whom he wrote, 
not in such a way as to declare to them 
that the writings of Paul were to be 
regarded as a part of the inspired vo- 
lume, but as if this were already know% 
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17 Ye therefore, beloved, see- 
ing ye know these things before, 
l^eware lest ye also, being led 
away with the error of the wick- 



and were an admitted point. ^ Unio 
their own destruction* By embracing 
false doctrines. Error destroys the 
soal ; and it is very possible for a man 
■o to read the Bible as only to confirm 
himself in error. He may find pas- 
sages which, by a perverted interpre- 
tation, shall seem to sustain his own 
views, and instead of embracing the 
troth, may live always under delusion, 
and perish at last. It is not to be in- 
ferred that every man who reads the 
Bible, or even every one who under- 
takes to be its public expounder, will 
certainly be saved. 

1 7. Seeing that ye know these things 
before* Being aware of this danger, 
and knowing that such results may 
follow. Men should read the Bible 
with the feeling that it is possible 
that they may fall into error, and be 
deceived at last. This apprehension 
will do much to make them diligent, 
and candid, and prayerful, in study- 
ing the word of God. IT With the 
error of the wicked* Wicked men. 
Such as he bad referred to in ch. ii., 
who became public teachers of religion. 
1 Fall from your own steadfastness. 
Your firm adherence to the truth. The 
particular danger here referred to is not 
that of falling from grace, or from true 
religion, but from the firm and settled 
principles of religious truth, into 
error. 

18. But grow in grace* Comp. 
Col. i. 10. Religion in general is often 
represented as grace, since every part 
of it is the result of grace, or of unme- 
rited favour ; and to * grow in grace' is 
to increase in that which constitutes 
trae religion. Religion is as suscepti- 
bfe of cultivation and of growth as any 



ed, fall from your own steadfasi- 

ness. 

18 But grow ' in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord 

s Co. 1.10. 

other virtue of the soul. It is feeble in 
its beginnings, like the grain of mus- 
tard seed, or like the germ or blade of 
the plant, and it increases as it is calti- 
vated. There is no piety in the world 
which is not the result of cultivation, 
and which cannot be measured by the 
degree of care and attention bestowed 
upon it. No one becomes eminently 
pious, any more than one becomca 
eminently learned or rich, who doea 
not intend to; and ordinarily men ia 
religion are what they design to be. 
They have about as much religion 
as they wish, and possess about the 
character which they intend to possess. 
When men reach extraordinary eleva- 
tions in religion, like Baxter, Payson, 
and Edwards, they have gained only 
what they meant to*gain ; and the gay 
and worldly professors of religion, who 
have little comfort and peace, have in 
fact the characters which they designed 
to have. If these things are so, then 
we may see the propriety of the in- 
junction * to grow in grace ;' and then 
too we may see the reason why so fee- 
ble attainments are made in piety by 
the great mass of those who profesa 
religion, li And in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
See Notes on John xvii. 3. Comp. 
Notes on Col. i. 10. To know the 
Lord Jesus Christ; to possess just 
views of his person, character, and 
work, is the sum and essence of the 
Christian religion; and with this in- 
junction, therefore, the apostle appr(^ 
priately closes this epistle. He who 
has a saving knowledge of Christ, hai 
in fact all that is essential to his wel- 
fare in the life that is, and in that 
which ia to come ; he who has not thie 
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To him ^ be glory, both now and for 
i ever. Amen. 



knowledge, though he may he distin- 
guished in the learning of the schools, 
and may bf profoundly skilled in the 
adenoes, has in reality no knowledg^e 
that will avail him in the great matters 
pertaining to his eternal welfare. IT To 
kim be glory, Slc Comp. Notes, Rom. 
XTi 27. 2 Tim. iv. 18. With the de- 



I sire that honour and glory should ^ 
rendered to the Redeemer, all the aspi- 
rations of true Christians appropriately 
close. There is no wish more deeply 
cherished in their hearts than this| 
there is nothing that will enter mora 
into their worahip in heaven. Comp 
Rev. i 5, 6; V 12, 18. 
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^l. The AuthenticUy of the EpUtle, 

LiTFLE need be said respecting the authenticity of this epistle, or the evi- 
dence that it was written by the apostle John. There are, in general, two 
sources of evidence in regard to ancient writings : the external evidence, or that 
which may be derived from the testimony of other writers; and the evidence 
which may be derived from some marks of the authorship in the writflig itself, 
which is called the internal evidence. Both of these are remarkably clear in 
regard to this epistle. 

1. The external evidence. (1.) It is quoted or referred to by the early Chris- 
tian writers as the undoubted production of the apostle John. It is referred to 
by Polycarp in the beginning of the second century ; it is quoted by Papias, 
and also by Irenseus. Origen says, « John, beside the gospel and Revelation, 
has left us an epistle of a few lines. Grant also a second, and a third, for all 
do not allow these to be genuine." See Lardner vi. 275, and Luckc, Einlei. i. 
Dionysius of Alexandria admitted the genuineness of John's first epistle ; so 
also did Cyprian. All the three epistles were received by Athanasius, by Cyril 
of Jerusalem, and by Epiphanius. Eusebius says, << Beside his gospel, his first 
epistle is universally acknowledged by those of the present time, and by the an- 
cients; but the other two are contradicted/' (2.) It is found in the old Syriac 
version, probably made in the first century, though the second and third epistles 
are not there. (3.) The genuineness of the first epistle was never extensively 
called in question, and it was never reckoned among the doubtful or disputed 
epistles. (4.) It was rejected or doubted only by those who rejected his gospel, 
and for the same reasons. Some small sects of those who were called < heretics' 
rejected all of the writings of John, because they conflicted with their peculiar 
views; but this was confined to a small number of persons, and never affected 
the general belief of the church. See Lucke, Einlei. 9, seq. 

2. There is strong internal evidence that the same person wrote this epistle 
who was the author of the gospel which bears the same name. The rescm- 
blance in the mode of expression, and in the topics referred to, are numerous, 
and at the same time are not such as would be made by one who was attempt'' 
ing to imitate ^le language of another. The allusions of this kind, moreover, 
are to what is peculiar in the gospel of John, and not to what is common to 
that gospel and the other three. There is nothing in the epistle which would 

(cccix) 
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partieularly nadnd ni of the gospel of Matthew, or Mark, or Luke; hot it w 
iropoBsible to read it and not be reminded constantly of the gospel by John. 
Among those passages and expressions the following may be referred to : 

XPISTLB. eOSPSL. 

Chapter i. 1 compared with Chapter L 1, 4, 14. 

ii. 5 xiv. 23. 

ii. 6 XV. 4. 

iL 8 ; iii. 11 xiii. 34. 

ii. 8, 10 i. 6, 9 ; xi. 10 

ii. 13, 14 XTU. 3. 

iii. I i. 12. 

iii. 2 xvii. 24. 

iii. 8 viii. 44. 

iii. 13 XV. 20. 

iv. 9 iii. 16. 

iv. 12 i. 18. 

V. 13 XX. 31. 

V. 14 xiv. 14. 

V. 20 xvii. 2. 

This language in the epistle, as will be easily seen by a comparison, is snch 
as the i^al author of the gospel by John would be likely to use if he wrote 
an epistle. The passages referred to are in his style ; they show that the mind 
of the author of both was turned to the same points, and those not such points 
as might be found in all writers, but such as indicated a peculiar mode of 
thinking. They are not such expressions as Matthew, or Mark, or Luke, or 
Paul, would have used in an epistle, but just such as we should expect from the 
writer of the gospel of John. It must be clear to any one that either the au- 
thor of the gospel was also the author of this epistle, or that the author of the 
epistle meant to imitate the author of the gospel, and to leave the impression 
that the apostle John was the author. But there are several things which make 
it clear that this is not a forgery, (a) The passages where the resemblance is 
found are not exact quotations, and are not such as a man would make if he 
designed to imitate another. They are rather such as the same man would use 
if he were writing twice on -the same subject, and should express himself the 
second time without intending to copy what he had said the first (6) If it had 
been an intentional fraud or forgery, there would have been some allusion to 
the name or authority of the author ; or, in other words, the author of the epistle 
would have endeavoured to sustain himself by some distinct reference to the 
apostle, or to his authority, or to his well-known characteristics as a teller of 
troth. See John xix. 35; xxi. 24. Comp. 3 John 12. But nothing of the 
kind occurs in this epistle. It is written without disclosing the name of the 
author, or the place where he lived, or the persons to whom it was addressed, 
and with no allusions to the gospel, except such as show that the author thought 
in the same manner, and had the same things in his eye, and was intent on the 
same object. It is, throughout, the style and manner of one who felt that his 
method of expressing himself was so well understood that he did not need even 
to mention bis own name ; as if, without any thing further, it would be apparent 
from the very epistle itself who had written it, and what right Wd had to speak. 
But this would be a device too refined for forgery. It beara all the marks of 
sincerity and troth 
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§ 2. The time and place of writing tlie Epistk. 

Almost nothing is known of the time and place of writing the epistle, and 
nearly all that is said on this point is mere conjecture. Some recent critics 
have supposed that it was in fact a part of the gospel, though in some way it 
afterwards became detached from it ; others that it was sent as an epistle at the 
same time with the gospel, and to the same persons. Some have supposed that 
it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and some long after, when 
John was very aged, and these last suppose that they find evidences of 
the very advanced age of the author in the epistle itself, in such characteristic* 
as commonly mark the conversation and writings of an old man. An examina- 
tion of these opinions may be found in Lucke, Einlei. Kap. 2 ; and in Hug, 
Intro, p. 456, seq., p. 732, seq. 

There are very few marks of time in the epistle, and none that can deter- 
mine the time of writing it with any degree of certainty. Nor is it of much 
importance that we should be able to determine it The truths which it con- 
tains, are in the main as applicable to one age as to another, though it cannot 
be denied (see § 3) that the author had some prevailing forms of error in his eye. 
The only marks of time in the epistle by which we can form any conjecture as 
to the period when it was written are the following: (1.) It was in what the 
author calls the last time {ia%a^ri Mpa)« ch. ii. 18. From this expression it might 
perhaps be inferred by some that it was just before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
or that the writer supposed that the end of the world was near. But nothing 
can be certainly determined from this expression in regard to the exact period 
when the epistle was written. This phrase, as used in the Scriptures, denotes 
no more than the last dispensation or economy of things, the dispensation 
under which the affairs of the world would be ^oand up, though that period 
might be in fact much longer than any one that had preceded it. See Notes on 
Isa. ii. 2. Acts ii. 17. Heb. i. 2. The object of the writer of this epistle, in the 
passage referred to (ch. ii. 18), is merely to show that the closing dispensation 
of the world liad actually come ; that is, that there were certain things which 
it was known would mark that dispensation, which actually existed then, and 
by which it could be known that they were living under the last, or closing 
period of the world. (2.) It is quite evident that the epistle was composed 
hfter the gospel by John was published. Of this no one can have any doubt 
who will compare the two together, or even the parallel passages referred to 
above, § I. The gospel is manifestly the original ; and it was evidently pre- 
sumed by the writer of the epistle that the gospel was in the hands of those to 
tvhom he wrote. The statements there made are much more full ; the circum- 
stances in which many of the peculiar doctrines adverted to were first advanced 
are detailed ; and the writer of the epistle clearly supposed that all that was ne- 
cessary in order to an understanding of these doctrines was to state them in the 
briefest manner, and almost by mere allusion. On this point Liicke well re* 
marks, < the more brief and condensed expression of the same sentiment by the 
same author, especially in regard to peculiarities of idea and language, is always 
the later one ; the more extended statement, the unfolding of the idea, is an 
evidence of an earlier composition.' Einlei. p. 21. Yet while this is clear, it 
determines little or nothing about the time when the epistle was written, for it 
is a matter of great uncertainty when the gospel itself was composed. Wetstein 
supposes that it was soon after the ascension of the Saviour ; Dr. I^ardner that 
it was abotit the year 68 ; and Mill and Le Clerc that it was about the year 97, 
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In thii nnoerUinty, therefore, nothing can be determined abaolately from this 
circumstance in regard to the time of writing the epiatle. (3.) The only other 
note of time on which any reliance haa been piaoed is the aupposed fact that 
there were indications in the epistle itself of the gnat age of the author, or 
evidences that he was an old man, and that consequently it was written near 
the dose of the life of John. There is some evidence in the epistle that it was 
written when the author was an old man, though none that he was in hb dotage^ 
as Eichhorn and some others have maintained. The evidence that he was even 
an old man is not positive, but there is a certain air and manner in the epistle, 
in its repetitions, and its want of exact order, and especially in the style in 
which he addresses those to whom he wrote, as UitU children — ^txvUk — (ch. ii. 
1, 12, 28; iii. 7, 18 ; iv. 4; v. 21) which would seem to be appropriate only 
to an aged man. Comp. Lucke £inlei. pp. 23, 24, and Prof. Stuart in Hug*s 
Intro, pp. 732, 733. 

As little is known about the pktot where the epistle was written as about the 
time. There are no local references in it ; no allusions to persons or opinions 
which can help us to determine where it was written. As John spent the latter 
part of his life, however, in Ephesus and its vicinity, there is no impropriety in 
supposing that it was written there. Nothing, in the interpretation of the epistle, 
depends on our being able to ascertain the place of its composition. Hog sup- 
poses that it was written in Patmos, and was sent as a letter accompanying 
his gospel, to the church at Ephesus. Intro. % 69. Lucke supposes that it was 
a circular epistle addressed to the churches in Asia Minor, and sent from Ephe* 
sus. Einlei. p. 27. 

To wham the epistle was written is also unknown. It bears no inscription, 
as many of the other epistles of the New Testament do, and as even the second 
and third of John do, and there is no reference to any particular class of per- 
sons by which it can be determined for whom it was designed. Nor is it known 
why the name of the author was not attached to it, or why the persons for 
whom it was designed were not designated. All that can be determined on this 
subject from the epistle itself is the following : (1.) It seems to have been ad- 
dressed to no particular church, but rather to have been of a circular character, 
designed for the churches in a region of country where certain dangerous opinions 
prevailed. (2.) The author presumed that it would be known who wrote it, 
either by the style, or by the sentiments, or by its resemblance to his other writ- 
ings, or by the messenger who bore it, so that it was unnecessary to affix his 
name to ic (3.) It appears to have been so composed as to be adapted to any 
people where those errors prevailed ; and hence it was thought better to give it 
a generai direction, that all might feel themselves to be addressed, than to desig- 
nate any particular place or church. There is, indeed, an ancient tradition that 
it was written to the Parihiatu, Since the time of Augustine this has been the 
uniform opinion in the Latin church. Venerable Bade remarks that * many of 
the ecclesiastical writers, amdng whom is St. Athanasios, testify that the first 
epistle of John was written to the Parthians.' Various conjectures have been 
made as to the origin of this opinion, and of the title which the epistle bears in 
many of the Latin MSS. (ad Partho$), but none of them are satisfectory. No 
such title is found in the epistle itself nor is there any intimation in it to whom 
it was directed. Those who are disposed to examine the conjectures which 
kave been made in regard to the origin of the title may consult Liicke, EnleL 
p. 28, seq. No reason can be assigned why it should have been sent to the 
Parthians, nor is there any sufficient evidence to suppose that it was. 
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§ 8. ne ohfea of the EpiHle, 

It IB evident from the epistle itself that there were eome prevailing errors 
among those to whom it was written, and that one design of the writer was to 
counteract those errors. Yet very various opinions have been entertained in 
regard to the nature of the errors that were opposed, and the persons whom the 
writer had in his eye. Loeffler supposes that Jews and Judaizere are the per^ 
eon« opposed ; Semler, Tittman, Knapp, and Lange suppose that they were 
Judaizmg Christians, and especially Ebionites, or apostate Christians; Mi^ 
Cibaelisi Kleuker, Pauius, and others, suppose that the Gnostics are referred to ; 
others, as Schmidt, Lucke, Vitringa, Bertholdt, Prof. Stuart, suppose that the 
Doeeta was the sect that was principally opposed. 

It is impossible now to determine with accuracy to whom particularly the 
writer referred, nor could it be well done without a more accurate knowledge 
than we now have of the peculiarities of the errors which prevailed in the time 
of the author, and aBU>ng the people to whom he wrote. All that we can learn 
on the subject that is certain, is to be derived from the epistle itself, and there 
the intimations are few, but they are so clear that we may obtain some know- 
ledge to guide us. 

1. The persons referred to had been professing Christians, and were now 
apostates from the faith. This is clear from ch. ii. 19. *(They went out from 
us, but they were not of us,*' &c. They had been members of the church, but 
they had now become teachers of error. 

2. They were probably of the sect of the Doeetse; or if that sect had not 
then formally sprung up, and was not organized, they held the opinions which 
they afterwards embraced. This sect was a branch of the great Gnostic fih 
roily, and the peculiarity of the opinion which they held was that Christ was 
only in appearance and seemingly, but not in reality, a man ; that though he 
seemed to converse, to eat, to suifer, and to die, yet this was merely an appear- 
wice assumed by the Son of God for important purposes in regard to man. 
He had, according to this view, no real humanity, but though the Son of God 
bad actually appeared in the world, yet all this was only an assumed form for 
the purpoee of a manifestation to men. The opinions of the Docetes are thus 
represented by Gibbon: «*They denied the truth and authenticity of the gos- 
pels, as far as they relate the conception of Mary, the birth of Christ, and the 

> thirty years which preceded the first exercise of bis ministry. He first ap- 
peared on the banks of the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood ; but it was 
. a form only, and not a substance ; a human figure created by the hand of Om- 
nipotence to imitate the faculties and actions of a man, and to impose a per- 
petual illusion on the senses of his friends and enemies. Articulate sounds 
vibrated on the ears of his disciples ; but the image which was impressed on 
their optic nerve, eluded the more stubborn evidence of the touch, and they 
enjoyed the spiritual, but not the corporeal presence of the Son of God. The 
lags of the Jews was idly wasted against an impassive phantom, and the mys- 
tic scenes of the passion and death, the resurrection and ascension of Christ, 
were represented on the theatre of Jerusalem for the benefit of mankind." 
I>ic L. Fall, vol. iii. p. 245, Ed. N. York, 1829. Comp. vol. i. 440. 

That these views began to prevail in the latter part of the first century, there 

can be no reason to doubt, and there can be as little doubt that the author of 

this epistle had this doctrine in his eye, and that he deemed it to be of special 

importance in this epistle, as he had done in his gospel, to show that the Son 

27 
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of God had actoally come in ihtJUthg that he ww Iroly and properly a anaii; 
that he lived and died in reality^ and not in appearance only. Hence the ailu- 
Bion to these views in such passages as the following : •< That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, whirh 
we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of Hfe— that 
which we have seen and heard declare we unto you." ch. L 1, 3. «< Many 
false prophets are gone out into the world. Hereby know we the sphrit of Cbd. 
Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ m come in the Jksh is of Grod;- 
and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not 
of God ; and this is that spirit of Antichrist whereof ye have heard that it 
should come." ch. iv. 1—3. Comp. vs. 9, 14, 15; v. 1. 6, 10, 11, 12. John 
had written his gospel to show that Jesus was the Christ ^ch. xz. 3n ; be had 
famished ample proof that he was divine, or was equal with the Father (ch. i. 
1-— 14), and also that he was truly a man (ch. xv. 25 — 28) ; hot still it seemed 
proper to furnish a more aneqnivocal st^ment that he had actnalty appeared 
in the fleshy not in appearance only but in reality, and this purpose evidently 
was a leading design of this epistle. 

The main scope of the epistle, the author has himself stated in ch. v. 18. 
M These things have I written unto you that believe on the name of the Son of 
God ; that ye may know that ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe on 
the name of the Son of God ;*' that is, that you may have jost views of him, 
and exercise an intelligent faith. 

In connection with this general design, and keeping in view the emHrs to 
which they to whom the epistle was. written were exposed, there are two lead- 
ing trains of thought, though often intermingled, in the epistle, (tt) The ao- 
thor treats of the doctrine that Jesus is the Christ, and (h) the importance of 
lave as an evidence of being united to him, or of being true Christians. Both 
these things are characteristic of John ; they agree with the design for which 
he wrote his gospel, and they were in accordance with his peculiarity of mmd 
as < the beloved disciple,' the disciple whose heart was full of love, and who made 
religion consist much in that 

The main characteristics of this epistle are these; (1.) It is full of love. The 
writer dwells on it ; places it in a variety of attitudes ; entbroes the doty of 
loving one another by a great variety of considerations, and shows that it ie 
essential to the very nature of religion. (2.) The epistle abounds with state- 
ments on the evidences of piety, or the characteristics of true religion. Tbe 
author seems to have felt that those to whom he wrote were in danger of em« 
bracing false notions of religion, and of being seduced by the abettors of error. 
He is therefore careful to lay down the characteristics of real piety, and to show 
in what it essentially consists. A large part of the epistle is occupied with 
this, and there is perhaps no portion of (he New Testament which one coaM 
study to more advantage who is desirous of ascertaining whether he himaeif Is 
>i true Christian. An anxious inquirer, a man who wishes to know what tme 
religion is, could be directed to no portion of the New Testament wheie fte 
would more readily find the instruction that he needs, than to this poitioii of 
the writings of the aged and experienced disciple whom Jesus loved. A true 
Christian can find nowhere else a more clear statement of the nature of bb Wi 
ligton, and of the evidences of real piety than in this epistle. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THAT which was from the* 
begraning, which we have 

a Jno. 1. 1, ice 
CHAPTER I. 

▲HALTUS or TBS CHAPTXB. 

This ihoTt chapter embraces the fol- 
lowing 8ubjeeta : I. A strong affirma- 
iioQ that the Son of God, or the < Life' 
had a|»peared in the fleah. vs. 1 — 3. 
The evidence of this» the writer says, 
was that he bad seen him, beard him, 
handled him ; that is, be bad had all 
the evidence which could be famished 
by the senses. His declaration on this 
point be repeats, by patting the state- 
ment into a variety of ibrms, for be 
seems to regard it as essential to true 
religion. H. He says that be wrote to 
them, in order that they might have 
fellowship with him in the belief of 
this truth, and might partake of the 
joy which flows from the doctrine that 
the Son of God has actually come in 
the flesh, vs. 3, 4. III. He states that 
the sum and substance of the whole 
message which he had to bring to them 
was, that God is light, and that if we 
profess to have fellowship with him we 
roust walk in the light, vs. 5—10. (a) 
In €lod is no darkness, no impurity, no 
sin. ver. 5. (b) If we are in darkness, 
if we are ignorant and sinfoi, it proves 
that we cannot have any fellowship 
vrith him. ver. 6. (c) If we walk in 
the light as he is in the light ; if we 
partake of his character and spirit, then 



heafd, which we have seen ^ with 
our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have ' 
handled, of the Word of life ; 
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we shall have fellowship one with an • 
other, and we may believe that the 
blood of Christ will cleanse ns from all 
sin. ver. 7. (d) Yet we are to guard 
ourselves from one point of danger, we 
are not to allow ourselves to feel that 
we have no sin. We are to bear with 
us the constant recollection that we are 
sinners, and are to permit that fact to 
produce its proper impression on our 
minds, vs. 8, 10. (e) Yet, we are not 
lo be desponding tbough we do feel 
this, but are to remember, that if we 
will truly confess our sins he will be 
foand faithful to bis promises, and jast 
to the general arrangements of grace, 
by which our sins may be forgiven* 
ver. 9. 

1. T%at which was from the begin' 
ning. There can be no doubt that the 
reference here is to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, or the * Word' that was made 
flesh. See I^otes on John i. 1. This 
is such language as John would use 
respecting him, and indeed the phrase 
«the beginning,' as applicable to the 
Lord Jesus, is peculiar to John in the 
writings of the New Testament, and 
the language here may be regarded as 
one proof that this epistle was written 
by him, for it is just such an expres- 
sion as he would use, but not such as 
one would be likely to adopt who should 
attempt to palm off his own writingji 
(315) 
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as tbow of John. One who should 
have attempted that wonld have been 
likely to introduce the name Jchn 
in the beginning of the epistle, or in , 
some way to have claimed his authority. 
The apostle, in speaking of * that which 
was from Uie beginning/ uses a word 
in the neuter gender instead of the 
masculine (o). It is not to be supposed, 
I think, that he meant to apply this 
term dirtctly to the Son of God, for if 
he had he would have used the mascu- 
line pronoun ; but though he had the 
Son of God in view, and meant to make 
a strong affirmation respecting lam, yet 
the particular thing here referred to was 
whatever there was respecting that in- 
carnate Saviour that furnished testi- 
mony to any of the senses, or that per- 
tained to his character and doctrine, he 
had borne witness to. He was looking 
rather at the evidence that he was in- 
carnate ; the proofs that he was mani- 
fested ; and he says that those proofs 
had been subjected to the trial of the 
senses, and he had borne witness to 
them, and now did it again. This is 
what is referred to, it seems to me, by 
the phrase *that which' (o). The 
sense may be this: < Whatever there 
was respecting the Word of life, or 
him who is the living Word, the incar- 
nate Son of God, from the very begin- 
ning, from the time when he was first 
manifested in the flesh ; whatever there 
was respecting his exalted nature, his 
dignity, his character, that could be 
subjected to the testimony of the senses, 
to be the object of sight, or hearing, or 
touch, that I was permitted to see, and 
that I declare to you respecting him.' 
John claims to be a competent witness 
in reference to every thing which oc- 
curred as a manifestation of what the 
Son of God was. If this be the correct 
interpretation, then the phrase «from 
the teginning' (dfi* o^z^i) does not here 
refer to his eternity, or bis being in the 
beginning of all things, as the phrase 
•in the beginning' (iv apx^) does in 
John t 1 ; but rather means horn the 



very oommeneement of his man^eiiO' 
tion as the Son of God, the very first 
indications on earth of what he was as 
the Messiah. When the writer says, 
(ver. 3) that he * declares' this to them, 
it seems to me that he has not reference 
merely to what he would say in this 
epistle, for he does not go extensively 
into it here, but that he supposes that 
they had his gospel in their possession, 
and that he also means to refer to that, • 
or presumes that they were familiar 
with the testimony which he had borne 
tn that gospel respeeting the evidence 
that the " Word became flesh." Many 
have indeed supposed that this epistle 
accompanied the gospel when it was 
published, and was either a part of it 
that became subseijaently detached firom 
it, or was a letter that accompanied it. 
See Hug. Intro. P. II. § 68. There 
is, it seems to me, no certain evidence 
of that; but no one can deciht that 
he supposed thst those to whom he 
wrote had access to that gospel, and 
that be refers here to the testimony 
which he had borne in that respecting 
the incarnate Word. % Which we have 
heard, John was with the Saviour 
through the wh<4e of his ministry, and 
he has recorded more that the Saviour 
said than either of the other Evange- 
lists. It is on wliat he said of him- 
self that he grounds much of the evi- 
dence that he was the Son of God. 
IT Which we have seen with our eyes. 
That is, pertsining to his person, and 
to what he did. *I have seen him f 
seen what he was as a man ; how be 
appeared on earth; and I have seen 
whatever there was in his work! to in- 
dicate his character and origin/ John 
professes here to have seen enongfa in 
this respect as to furnish evidence that 
he vras the Son of God. It is not 
hearsay on which be reltea, but he had 
the testimony of his own eyes in the 
case. Comp. Notes on S Pet. L 16. 
% Which we have looked upon. The 
word here used seems designed to be 
more enplMtic or latcnsive iImm the 



9 (For fh^ Life was manifest- ed, and we ha?e seen «f, and 



oae before oocarring. He had just said 
that he had * seen him with his eyes,' 
hot he evideiitiy designs to indade an 
idea in this word which woald imply 
something more than mere beholding 
or seeing. The additional idea which 
is coached in this word seems to be 
that of desire or pkasure ; that is, that 
he had looked on him with desire, or 
satisfaction, or with the pleasare with 
which one beholds a beloved object 
Comp. Matt. xi. 7. Luke vii. 24. John 
i. 14 ; X. 45. See Rob. Lex, There was 
an intense and earnest gaze, as when we 
behold one whom we have desired to see, 
or when one goes out purposely to look 
on an object. The evidences of the in- 
carnation of the Son of God had been 
subjected to such an intense and earnest 
g&ze. If And our hands have handled. 
That is, the evidence that he was a 
man was subjected to the sense of 
tottch. It was not merely that he had 
been seen by the eye, for then it might 
be pretended that this was a mere ap- 
pearance assumed without reality ; or 
that what occurred might have been a 
liiere optical illusion ; but the evidence 
that he appeared in the flesh was sub- 
jected to more senses than one ; to the 
fiict that his voice was heard ; that he 
was seen with the eyes ; that the most 
intense scrutiny had been employed; 
and, lastly, that he had been actually 
touched and handled^ showing that it 
could not have been a mere appear- 
ance, an assumed form, but that it was 
a reality. This kind of proof that the 
Son of God had appeared in the fiesh, 
or that ho was truly and properly a 
man, is repeatedly referred to in the 
New Testament Lukexxiv.39. « Be- 
hold my hands and my feet, that it is 
I myself: handle roe and see; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye 
see me have." Comp. John xx. 25 — 
27. There is evident allusion here to 
the opinion which early prevailed, 
27* 



which was held by the Docetes, that 
the Son of God did not truly and really 
become a man, but that there was only 
an appearance assumed, or that he 
seemed to be a man. See the Intro., § 3«. 
It was, evidently, with reference to this 
opinion which began early to prevail, 
that the apostle dwells on this point, and 
repeats the idea so much, and shows 
by a reference to all the senses which 
could take any cogniiance in the case, 
that he was truly and properly a man. 
The amount of ft is, that we have the 
same evidence that he was properly a 
man which we can have in the case of 
any other human being ; the evidence on 
which we constantly act, and in which 
we cannot believe that our senses deceive 
us. %OftheWordofHfe. Respecting, 
or pertaining to, the Word of life. * That 
is, whatever there was pertaining to 
the Word of life, which was manifested 
from the beginning in his speech and 
actions, of which the senses could take 
cognizance, and which would furnish 
the evidence that he was truly incar- 
nate, that we have declared unto you.' 
The phrase < the Word of life,' means 
the Word in which life resided, or 
which was the source and fountain of 
life. See Notes on John i. 1, 3. The 
reference is undoubtedly to the Lord 
Jesus Christ 

2. For the Life was manifested. 
Was made manifest or visible unto us. 
He who was the Life was made known 
to men by the incarnation. He ap- 
peared among men so that they could 
see him and hear htm. Though ori. 
ginally with God, and dwelling witp 
him (John i. 1, 2), yet he came forth 
and appeared among men. Comp. 
Notes on Rom. i. 3. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
He is the great source of all life, and 
he appeared on the earth, and we had 
an opportunity of seeing and knowing 
what he was. t -^d we have seen it. 
This repetition, or taming over th« 
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l^r whmws, aad show unto you 

that eternal Life, ' which was 
with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us;) 



thougbti 10 deMgned to exprew the i<left 
with emphasifl, aod is much in the 
maniMf of John. Stse John i. 1 — 8. 
He it particulftrly desiroiw of iin|>raM- 
log on them the thought that he had 
been a peraonal wUnut of what the 
Saviour was, having had every oppor< 
tunity of knowing it from long and fii- 
miliar intercourae with him. IT And 
bear witness. We testify in regard 
to it. John was satisfied that his own 
character was known to be such that 
Credit wouid be given to what he said. 
He felt that he was known to be a man 
of truth, and hence he never doubts 
that faith would be put in all bis stai 
ments. See John xix. 35; zzi 24. 
Rev. I 2, 3. John 12. IT And $kow 
unto you that eternal life. That ia, 
we declare unto you wliat that Life 
was— what was the nature and rank 
of him who was the Life, and how he 
appeared when on earth. He here at^ 
tributes eternity to the Son of God — 
implying that he had always been with 
the Father. Y Which was unih the 
Father. Always before the manifesta- 
tion on the earth. See John i. 1: 
«The word was with God." This 
passage demonstrates the pre-ezistence 
of the Son of God, and proves that be 
was eternal. Before he was manifested 
on earth he had an existence to which 
the word life could be applied, and 
that was eternal He is the Author 
of eternal life to us. IT And uhu ma- 
nifested unto us. In the flesh ; as a 
man. He who was the life appeared 
unto men. The idea of John evidently 
is, (1.) That the being here referred to 
was for ever with God ; (2.) That it 
was proper before the incarnation that 
the word Life should be given to him 
as descriptive of his nature ; (3.) That 
there was a manifestation of him who 
was thus called life, on earth; that I 



3 That which we kaye Been 
and heard declare we anto you, 
that ye also may have fellowship 
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he appeared among men ; that he had 
a real existence here, and not a merely 
assumed appearance; and (4.) That 
the true characteristics of this incarnate 
being could be borne testimony to by 
those who had seen him, and who had 
been long with him. This second verse 
should be regarded as a parenthesis. 

3. That which tee have seen and 
heard declare we unto you. We ttn>' 
nounee it, or make it known unto you 
— referring either to what he purposes 
to say in this epistle, or more probably 
embracing all that he had written re> 
specting him, and supposing that his 
gospel was in their hands. He means 
to call their attention to oi/ the testi* 
mony which he had borne on the sub- 
ject, in order to counteract the errors 
which began to prevail. IT Tfud ye 
may have fellowship with us. With 
us the apostles ; with us who actually 
saw him, and conversed with him. 
That is, he wished that they might have 
the same belief, and the same hope, 
and the same joy which he himself had, 
arising from the fact the Son of God 
had become incarnate, and had appeared 
among men. To < have fellowship,* 
means to have any thing m common 
with others ; to partake of it ; to share 
it with them (see Notes on Acts ii. 42) ; 
and the idea here is, that the apostle 
wished that they might share with him 
all the peace and happiness which ro- 
sulted from the fact that the Son of 
God had appeared in human form in 
behalf of men. The obfeet of the 
apostle in what he wrote was, that they 
might have the same views of the Sa« 
viour which he had, and partake of the 
same hope and joy. This is the true 
notion of fellowship in religion, f Atid 
truly our fellowship is with the Father. 
With God the Father. That is, there 
was something m commofi with him 
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and truly our fellow- 
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and God ; something of which he and 
God partook together, or which they 
shared. This cannot, of course, mean 
that his naiure was the same as that 
of God, or that in all things he shared 
with God, or that in any thing he was 
equal with God ; but it means that he 
partook, in some respects, of the feel- 
tags, the views, the aims, the joys 
which God has. Thefe was a union 
in feeling, and afiection, and desire, 
and plan, and this was to him a source 
of joy. He had an attachment to 
the same things, loved the same truth, 
4esired the same objects, and was en- 
gaged in ihe same work ; and the eon- 
9eiouBne89 of this, and the joy which 
attended it, was what was meant by 
feUowahip, Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. 
Z. 16. 2 Cor. xil 14. The fellow- 
ship which Christians have with God 
relates to the following points: (1.) 
Attachment to the same truths, and 
the ^arae objects; love for the same 
principles, and the same beings. (2.) 
The same kind of happiness, though 
not in the same degree. The happi- 
ness of God is found in holiness, truth, 
purity, justice, mercy, benevolence. 
The happiness of the Christian is of 
the same kind that God has ; the same 
kind that angels have ; the same kind 
that he will himself have in heaven — 
for the joy of heaven is only that which 
the Christian has now, expanded to the 
utmost capacity of the soul, and freed 
from all that now interferes with it, 
and prolonged to eternity. (3.) Em- 
ployment, or co-operation with God. 
There is a sphere in which God works 
alone, and in which we can have no 
co-operation, no fellowship with him. 
In the work of creation ; in upholding 
all things; in the government of the 
universe ; in the transmission of light 
from world to world ; in the return of the 
seasons, the rising and setting of the sun, 
the storms, the tides, the flight of the co- 



ship ' 15 with the Father, and 

with his son Jesus Christ. 



met, we can have no joint agency, no co- 
operation with him. There God works 
alone. But there is also a large sphere 
in which he admits us graciously to a 
co-operation with him, and in which, 
unless we work, his agency will not 
be put forth. This is seen when the 
farmer sows his grain ; when the sur- 
geon binds up a wound ; when we take 
the medicine which God has appointed 
as a means of restoration to health. So 
in the moral world. In our efforts to 
save our own souls and the souls of 
others, €rod graciously works with us, 
and unless we work, the object is not 
accomplished. This co-operation is 
referred to in such passage as these : 
* We are labourers together (owfpyofr) 
with God.' 1 Cor. iii. 9. * The Lord 
working with themJ Mark xvi. 20. 
< We then are workers together with 
him.' 2 Cor. vi. 1. * That we might 
be fellow-helpers to the truth.' 3 John 
8. In all such cases, while the effi- 
deney is of God — alike in exciting us 
to e&rt, and in crowning the effort 
with success — it is still true that if our 
efforts were not put forth, the ^ork 
would not be done. In this department 
God would not work by himself alone ; 
he would not secure the result by mi- 
racle. (4.) We have fellowship with 
God by direct communion with him, 
in prayer, in meditation, and in the 
ordinances of religion. Of thb all true 
Christians are sensible, and this consti- 
tutes no small part of their peculiar 
joy. The nature of this, and the hap- 
piness resulting from it, is much of the 
same nature as the communion of friend 
with friend — of one mind with another 
kindred mind — that to which we owe 
no small part of our happiness in this 
wory. (Ji.) The Christian will have 
fellowBhip with his God and Saviour 
in the triumphs of the latter day, when 
the scenes of the judgment shall occur, 
and when the Redeemer shall appear, 
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4 And these things write we 
unto you, that " our joy may be 
full. 

5 This then is the message 

a Jno. 15. 11. 



that be may be admired and adored by 
assembled worlds. Comp. Notes on 2 
Thess. i. 10. See also Matt. xix. 28. 
Rev. iii. 21. IT And with hia Son Je- 
sus Christ* That is, in like manner 
there is much which we have in com- 
mon with the Saviour — in character, 
in feeling, in desire, in spirit, in plan. 
There is a union with him in these 
things, and the consciousness of this 
gives peace and joy. 

4. And these things write we unto 
y&u. These things respecting him 
who was manifested in the flesh, and 
respecting the results which flow from 
that IT That our joy may he full. 
This is almost the same language 
which the Saviour used when address- 
ing his disciples as he was about to 
leave them (John xv. 11), and there 
can be little doubt that John had that 
declaration in remembrance when he 
uttered this remark. See Notes on 
that passage. The sense here is, that 
full luid clear views of the Lord Jesus, 
and the fellowship with him and with 
each other which would follow from 
that, would be a source of happiness. 
Their joy would be complete if they 
had that ; for their real happiness was 
to be found in their Saviour. The 
best editions of the Greek Testament 
now, instead of the common reading 
• our joy,' read * your joy.' 

5. This then is the message which 
we have heard of him. This is the 
substance of the announcement (irttvy 
ysXta) which we have received of him, 
or which he made to us. The message 
here refers to what he communicated 
as the sum of the revelation wHIbh he 
made to man. The phrase < of him' 
(oh' avfov) does not mean respecting 
aim, or about him, hut from him / that 
IB, this is what we received from his 



which we have heard of him, 
and declare ufito you, that God 
is light, " and in him is no dark- 
ness at all. 
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preaching; from all that he said. The 
peculiarity, the substance of all that he 
said, may be summed up in the decla- 
ration that God is light, and in the 
consequences which follow from this 
doctrine. Re came as the messenger- 
of htiB who is Light / he came to in- 
culcate and defend the truths which 
flow from that centra! doctrine, in re^ 
gard to sin, to the danger and duty of 
man, to the way of recovery, and to 
the rules by which men ought to live. 
IF That God is light. Light, in the 
Scriptures, is the emblem of purity, 
truth, knowledge, prosperity, and hap- 
piness ; as darkness is of the opposite. 
John here says that * God is light* (ftJ) 
— not the light, or a light, but light 
itself; that is, he is himself all light, 
and is the source and fountain of light 
in all worlds. He is perfectly pure, 
without any admixture of sin. He hat 
all knowledge, with no admixture of 
ignorance on any subject He is infi- 
nitely happy, with nothing to make 
him miserable. He is infinitely true^ 
never stating or countenancing error; 
he is blessed in all his ways, never 
knowing the darkness of disappoint- 
ment and adversity. Comp. Notes oa 
James i. 17, and John't. 4, 5. 1 Tint. 
vi. 16. IT And in him is no darkness 
at ail. This language is much in the 
manner of John, not only afiirming 
that a thing is so, but guarding it so 
that no mistake could possibly be made 
as to what he meant Comp. John i. 
1 — 3. The expression here is designed 
to affirm that God is absolutely perfect ; 
that there is nothing in him which in 
in any way imperfect, or which would 
dim or mar the pure splendour of hia 
character, not even as much as the 
smallest spot would on the sun. The 
language is probably designed to gtnrd 
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the mind from an error to which it is 
prone, that of charging God with being 
the Author of the sin and misery which 
exist on the earth; and the apoette 
eeems to design to teach that whatever 
was the source of sin and misery, it 
was not in any (mme to bo charged on 
God. This doctrine that God is a pore 
Light, John lays down as the substance 
of all that he had to teach ; of all that 
he had learned from him who was 
nade flesh. It is, in fiiet, the fountain 
of all just views of truth on the subject 
cf religion, and ril proper news of reli- 
gion take th^ir origin from this. 
' %, Jf we say thai we have feUowB^p 
wiih Aim. If we reckon ourselves 
wnong his friends, or, in other words, 
if we profess to be like him ; §et a pro* 
liMsion of feligton inft>lve8 the idea of 
having feihwship with God (comp* 
Notes on ver. 3), and he who professes 
that should be like him. IT And walk 
in darkneett. Live in sin and error. 
To * walk in darkness,' now commonly 
denotes to be in doubt about our reli- 
gious state, in contradistinction from 
Hving in the enjoyment of religion. 
That is not, however, probably the 
whole idea here. The leading thought 
is, that if we live in sin, it is a proof 
that our profession of religion is false. 
Dssirable as it is to have the comforts 
of tefigion, yet it is not always true 
that they who do not are not true 
Christians, nor is it true by any means 
that they intend to deceive the world. 
H We lie. We are false professors; 
we are deceived if we think that we 
can have fellowshtp with God, and yet 
live in the practice of sin. As Grod is 
pure* so must we be, if we would be 
his friends. This does not mean ne- 
cessarily that they meant to deceive, 
but that there was an irreconcilable 
contradiction between a life of sin and 
fellowshtp with God. IT And do not 
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troth: 
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the truth. Do not act truly. The 
profession is a false one. Gomp. Notes 
on John iii. 22. To do the truth is to 
act in accordance with truth, and the 
expression here means that audi an one 
coidd not be a Christian. And yet, 
how many there are who are living in 
known sin who profess to be Chris* 
tuns ! How many whose nrinds are 
dark on the whole subject of rsligien $ 
who have never known any thing of 
the real peace and joy which it imparts, 
who nevertheless entertain the belief 
that they are the friends of God, and 
are going to heaven ! They trust in a 
name, in forms, in conformity to exter- 
nal rites, and have never known any 
thing of the internal peace and purity 
which religion imparts, and in fad 
have never had any true fellowshtp 
with that God who is light, and in 
whom there is no darkness st all. R^ 
Kgion is light ; religion is peace, parity, 
joy ; and though there are cases wbeiv 
for a time a true ChrisUan may be hh 
to darkness, and hsve no spirituul joy, 
and be in doubt about his salvation, 
yet still it is a great truth, that unless 
we know by personal experience what 
it is to walk habitually in the light, to 
have the comforts of religion, and to 
experience in our own souls the influ- 
ences which make the heart pure, and 
which bring us into conformity to the 
God who is light, we can have no true 
religion. All else is but a name, which 
will not avail us on the final day. 

7. But if we walk in the light, 
Oomp. Notes on ver. 5. Walking in 
the light may include the three follow- 
ing things: (I.) Leading lives of holi- 
ness and purity ; that is, the Christian 
most be characteristically a holy man, 
a light in the world, by his example ; 
(2.) Walking in the truth -, that is, 
embracing the truth in opposition to 
all error of heathenism and infidclityt 
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light, as be k in tbtt light, we 
have fellowship one with en- 
other, and the blood * of Jeeas 
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and having clear, sfMritaal vievw of 
troth, aach aa the anrenewed never 
have (aee 2 Cor. iv. d. 1 Cor. ii. 9 — 
15. Eph. i. 18); (3.) Enjoying the 
comforta of religion; that ia, having 
the joy which religioii ia fitted to im- 
part, and which it doea impart to ita 
true frienda. Pa. zciv. 19. laa. IviL d. 
S Cor. L 3; xiii. 11. Conp. Notea on 
John xii. 36. ^ AMheitintke light. 
In the aaoie kind of light that be haa. 
The tneaaare of light which we may 
have ia not the aame in degree^ but it 
ia of tfaeaune A»ni/. The Uue Chri» 
tian in hia character and feelinga ra* 
aeoibiea God. IT Wt hoot feUomtkip 
one wiA another. Aawe all partake 
•f hia .feelinga and viewa, we ahall ) 
aemble each other. Loving the aame 
God) ^mhraetng the aame viewa of 
rMigion ; and living for the aame enda, 
we ahall of eourae have much that ia 
common to oa all, and thoa ahaU have 
feUowabtp with each other. IT And 
the blood of Jetue CkriH hie Son 
ckameth ue from all ein, See the^ 
aantiment here expieesed fully ex- 
plained in the Notea on Heb. ix. 14. 
When it ia aaid that hia blood cleanaea 
oa from all mn, the expreagion moat 
mean one of two thinga; either that it 
ia throQgh that blood that all past ain 
k foigiven, or that that blood wiU nlti* 
mately purify ua from all tranagremion, 
and make oa perfectly holy. The 
general meaning ia plain, that in regard 
to any and every ain of which we may 
be conaciooa, there is efficacy in that 
blood to remove it, and to make ua 
wholly pore. There is no stain made 
by ain ao deep that the bkMid of Chriet 
cannot take it entirely away firom the 
aonL The connection here, or the 
leaaon why this is introdoced here, 
seems to be this : The apostle ia atating 
the anhstanee of the message which he 
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Christ hnSoai 
all sin. 
8 If we say that we have no 



bad received, ver. 6. The first, or 
leading part of it was, that God ia light, 
and in him ia no darkneas, and that 
hia religion nquirea that all hia frienda 
should resemble him by their walking 
in the light Aaethar, and a material 
part of the aame measage waa, .thai 
proviaion waa made in hia religion for 
cleansing the aonl from sin, and mak* 
ing it IflLo God. No ayatem of YeUgien 
intended for man could be adapted to 
hia eond^on which did net contain 
thia proviaion, and this did oontain it 
in the moat full .and ample manner. 
Of oottfse, however, it is meant that 
that blood cleanses from all ain only 
on the comUtiena on which ita efficaej 
can be made available to men — ^by r^ 
pentaoee for the put, and by a cordial 
reception of the Saviour through feith. 
%, If we eay that we heme no $uu 
It ia not improbsUe that the apoatla 
here makea alkiaien to seme error which 
waa then beginning to prevail in the 
church. Some have supposed that the 
alluaion ia to the sect of the Nicolai> 
tanea, and to the viewa which they 
maintained, particularly that nothing 
was forbidden to the children of God 
under the gospel, and that in the free* 
dom conferred on Chriatiana they wera 
at liberty to do what they pleased. Bev. 
ii. 6, 15. It is not certain, however, 
that the allusion is U> them, and it ia 
not nec«Mary to suppose that there it 
reference to any particular sect that 
existed at that time. The object of the 
apostle is to show that it is implied in 
the very nature of the gospel that we 
are ainners, and that if, on any pre- 
tence, we denied that fact, we utterly 
deceived ourselves. In all ages thera 
have been those who have attempted, 
on some pretence, to justify their con* 
duct ; who have felt that they did not 
need a Saviour; who have maintained 
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8MI, * we deceive onraelres, and 

the truth is not in us. 

9 If we confess ^ our sins, he 
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that tliey had a right to da what they 
pleased ; or who, on pretence of being 
perfectly eanctified, have held that they 
live without the comminion of ain. 
To meet theee, and «U atmilar caaea, 
the apoatle affirma that it ia a great ele- 
mentary truth, which on no pteieaoe 
ia to be denied, that we are all aianen. 
We are at all timea, and in all cireoan- 
slancea, lb admit the painlbl and hu- 
miliating troth that we are tranegreea^ 
en of the law of God, and that we 
need, even in oar beat aerviees^ the 
eleanetng of the blood of Jesoa Christ 
The fair interpretation of the declara- 
tion here will apply not oely to (hose 
who maintain that they have not been 
guilty of sin In the past, but alao to 
Iboae who profess to have become per- 
fectly saacttfledr and to live without sin. 
In any and efeiy way, if we say that 
we have no ain we deceive ouraelvea. 
Comp. Notes on James Ui. 2. H We 
deceive ourttivea. We have wrong 
views about our character. This does 
not mean that the aelf-deoeption is wil- 
ful, hot that it in fact exists. No man 
knows himaeif who aoppoeea that in all 
respects he ia perfectly pure. ^ And the 
truth if not in ue. On this aubject. A 
man who should mamtain that he had 
never committed sin, could have no just 
views of the truth in leotard to himself, 
end would show that be was in utter 
error. In like manner, according to the 
obvious interpretation of this passage, he 
who maintains that he is wholly sanc- 
tified, and lives without any sin, shows 
that he is deceived in regard to himaeif, 
and that the truth, in thia respect, is 
not in him* Ho may hold the truth 
on other subjects, but he does not on 
this. The very nature of the Christian 
religion supposes that we feel ourselves 
to be ainneie, and that we ahould be 



is faitbfal ami just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse'' us from 
all unrighteousness. 
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ever ready to acknowledge it. A man 
who claims that he is absolutely per- 
fect, that he is holy as God is holy, 
roust know little of his own heart* 
Who, after all his reaaoning on the 
subject, would dare to go out under the 
open heaven, at midnight, and lift up 
his bands and his eyes towards the 
stars, and say that he had no sin to 
confess — that he was aa pure as the 
God that made those stars 1 

9, If we confess our sins. Pardon, 
in the Scriptures, always supposes that 
there is confession, and there b no 
promise that it will be imparted unless 
a full acknowledgment has been made. 
Comp. Ps. li*; xxxii. Luke xv. 18, seq. ; 
vii. 41, seq. Prov. xxviii. 13. ^ Heis 
faithful To his promises. He will 
do what he has assured us he will do 
in remitting them. IF And just to for- 
give us our sins. The wordjcM/ here 
cannot be used in a strict and proper 
sense, since the forgiveness of sins is 
never an act of justice, but is an act of 
mercy. If it were an act of justice it 
could be demanded or enforced, and 
that is the same as to say that it is not 
forgiveness, for in that case there could 
have been no sin to be pardoned. But 
the word just b often used in a larger 
sense, as denoting upright, equitable, 
acting properly in the circumstances 
of the case, Ac. Comp. Notes on 
Matt i. 19. Here the word may be 
used in one of the followiog senses: 
(1.) Either as referring to bis general 
excellence of character, or bis disposi- 
tion to do what is proper; that is, 
he is one who will act in every way 
as becomes God ; or (2.) That he will 
be just in the sense that he will be 
true to his promises ; dr that, since he 
has promised to pardon sinners, he will 
be found faithfully to adhere to thoae 
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engagemenU; or perhaps (3.) That he 
will be jast to his Son in the covenant 
of redemption, since, now that an 
atonement has been made by him, and 
a way has been opened tfarourgh his 
safTerings by which God can consist- 
ently pardon, and with a view and an 
understanding that he might atid would 
pardon, it would be an act of injustice 
to him if he did not pardon those who 
believe on him. Viewed in eii^r as- 
pect, we may have the fullest vnsunniee 
that God is ready to pardon u^ if Vr« 
exercise true repentance and faith. No 
one can come to God without finding 
him ready to do all that is appropriate 
for a God to do in pardoning trane^ 
gresBors ; no one who will not, in fact, 
receive forgiveness if he rqients, and 
believes, and makes confession ; no one 
who will not find that God is just to 
his Son in the covenant of redemption, 
in pardoning and saving all who put 
their trust in the merits ot his sacrifice. 
^And to cleanse us from all unrighi- 
eousness. By forgiving all that is past, 
treating us as if we were righteous, 
and ultimately by removing all the 
stains of guilt from the soul. 

10. If toe say that we have not 
sinned. In times that are past Some 
perhaps might be disposed to say this, 
and as the apostle is careful to guard 
every point, he here states that if a man 
should take the ground that his past 
life had been wholly upright, it would 
prove that he had no true religion. 
The statement here respecting the past 
seems to prove that when, in ver. 8, he 
refers to the present^-' if we say we 
have no sin' — he meant to say that if 
a man should claim to be perfect, or to 
be wholly sanctified, it would demon- 
strate that he deceived himself; and 
the two statements go to prove that 
, neither in reference to the past nor 
the present can any one lay claim to 
perfection, IT We make him a ii0r. 
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Because he has every where aiBrmed 
the depravity of all th« race. Comp. 
Notes en Rom. i. ii. iii. On no point 
have his deelaratioiis been more poei- 
tive and uniform than on the fret of 
the universal sinfulness of man. Oomp^ 
Gen. vi. 11, 13. Job liv. 4; xv. l^ 
Ps. xiv. 1, S, 3; li. 6; Hiii. 3. Rom. 
iii. 9^8a G«L iii. SI. ^ And kiM 
w&rd M nal m iM. His truth ; thai m, 
we hacve no true reHgiom The wbolo 
system of <>hiistisinity is based on the 
fact that msn is a Mien being» aad 
needs a Saviour; wad unless a mmm 
Mmits that, of course te cuinol be a 
OhristlsB. 



i}.) The jmportcnoe si the dectriBO 
of the iuetntation frf the Sen of God. 
ve. 1, 2. On Ihat doctrine the aposllo 
lays great stress; begins hia epwAe 
with it ; presents H in. a gieai vatciaty 
of forms ; d wella tipon it as if he would 
not have it forgotten or misundaratood. 
It has all the impevtatico which he *U 
tached to it, for (o) iMaihe moat wofr- 
derful of all the evanis of>which> we 
have any knowfeaga; (^) ft is^iha most 
deeply cooneeted with our wellhia. 

(2.) The intense interest #h«ehiiue 
piety always takes in this dactriM. as. 
1, 2. The feelings af John^ on the 
subject are subitaaliBlly the foalinga-of 
alt tree Christians. The world pmsacs 
it by in unbelief, or as if it ware of no 
importanee ; but no true Christian can 
look at the fact that the Son of Gad 
became incarnate but with the deepest 
emotion. 

(3.) It is an object of ardent desire 
with true Ohristiaos that all others 
should share their joys. vs. 3, 4. There 
is nothing selfish, or narrow, or exclu* 
sive in true religion, but every sincere 
Christian who is happy desires ih^t all 
others should be happy too. 

(4w) Wliex^ver tbere ta 4rae fUkMa- 
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ship with God, fhere is with all true 
Christians, vs. 3, 4. There is but one 
church, one family of God ; and as ail 
true Christians have fellowship with 
God, they must have with each other. 

(5.) Wherever there is true fellow- 
ship with Christians there is with God 
himself, vs. 3, 4. If we love his people, 
share their joy*, labour with them in 
promoting his cause, and love the things 
which they love, we shall show that we 
love him. There is but one God, and 
one church ; and if all the members 
love each olher they will love their 
common God and Saviour. An evi- 
dence, therefore, that we love Christians 
1>ecomes an evidence that we ' love 
God. 

(6.) It iiB a great privilege to be a 
Christian, vs. 3, 4. If we are Chris- 
tians we are associated with (a) God 
'the Father; (6j with his S<m Jesus 
'Christ ; (c) with all his redeemed on 
'earth and in heaven ; (</) with all holy 
angels. There is one bond of fellow- 
ship that unites all together ; and what 
a privilege it is to be united in the 
eternal bonds of friendship with all the 
holy minds in the universe ! 

(7.) If God is light (ver. 6), then all 
that occurs is reconcilable with the 
idea that he is worthy of confidencis. 
'What he does may seem to be dark to 
us, but we may be assured that it is all 
light with him. A cloud may come 
between us and the sun, but beyond 
the cloud the sun shines with un- 
dimmed splendoyrj and soon the cloud 
itself will pass aWay. At midnight it 
is dark to us, but it is not because the 
sun is shorn of his beams, or is extin> 
guished. He <vill rise again upon our 
hemisphere in the fulness of his glory, 
and all the darkness of the cIoiMI and 
of midnight is reconcilable with the 
idea that the sun is a bright orb, and 
that in him is no darkness at all. So 
with God. We may be under a cloud 
of sorrow and of trouble, but above 
that the glory of God shines with 
splendour, and soon that doad will 
28 



pass away, and r«veal hfm m tlw fM* 
ness of his beauty and troth. 

(8.) We should, therefore, at all 
times, exercise a cheerful confidence in 
God. ver. 5. Who supposes that tha 
sun is never again to shine when ths 
cloud passes over it, or when the shades 
of midnight have settled down upon 
the world ? We confide in that son 
that it will shine again when the cloud 
has passed off, and when the sfaAdes •! 
night have been driven away. Bo let 
ns confide in Crod, for wi^ more aW»> 
kite certainty we shall yet see him to 
be l?ght, and shall eotne to a world 
where there is no clond. 

(9.) We may look cheerfully anward 
to heaven, ver. 5. There all is liffat 
There we shall see God as he is. Well 
may we then bear with our darkness a 
little longer, fbr soon we shall be 
ushered into a world where there is no 
need of the sun or the stars ; when 
there is no darkness, no night. 

(to.) Religion is eleirating in its na- 
ture, vs. (i, 7. It brings us from a 
world of darkness to a world of light 
It scatters the rays of light on a thou- 
sand dark subjecU, and gives promise 
that all that is now obscure will yet 
become clear as noonday. Wherever 
there is true religion the mind emerges 
more and more into light ; the scales 
of ignorance and error pass away. 

(II.) There is no sin so great that 
it may not be removed by the blood of 
the atonement, ver. 7, lait clatise. This 
blood has shown its efficacy in the 
pardon of all the great sinners who 
have applied to it, and its efficacy is as 
great now as it was when it was applied 
to the first sinner that was saved. No 
one, therefore, however great his sins, 
need hesitate about applying to the 
blood of the cross, or fear that his sine 
are so great that they cannot be taken 
away. 

(12.) The Christian will yet be made 
wholly pure. ver. 7, last clause. It is 
of the nature of that blood which the 
Bedeemer shed that itnitimately c 
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the 8o«l entireljr firaai tAn. TIm pros- 
pect before the true Chrbtian that be 
wilt become perfectly holy is absolute, 
sod wbrntever elie may befal him he is 
fwre that he will yet be holy as God is 
hdy. 

{13.) There is do use in attempting 
4o coneeal oar ofiiMioes. ver. 8. They 
•re known, all luown, to one Being, 
•■d thi^ will at some future period all 
be disclesed. We cannot hope to evade 
fHinishment by hiding them ; we cannot 
iKipe for impunity because we suppose 
Ihey nay be passed over as if unob- 
•Mrved. No man caa escape on the 
presumption eitber that his sins are un- 
IcRowtt, or that they ave unworthy of 

(14») It is manly to make eonfession 
«hen we have simied. vs. 9, 10. All 
meatmen was in doing the wrong, not 
ia confessing it; what we should be 
ashamed of is that we are guilty, not 
that coniiBSMon is to be made. When 
« vrning has been done there is no no- 
bleness in tiying to conceal it; and as 
.there is no nobleness in such an at- 
tempt, so there could be no safety. 

(16.) Peace of mind, when wrong 
has been done, can be found only in 
confession, vs. 9, 10. That is what 
mature prompts to when we have done 
wrong, if we would find peace, and 
that the religion of grace demands. 
When a man has done wrong, the least 
that he can do is to make confession, 
and when that is done, and the wrong 
is pardoned,, all is done that can be to 
restore peace to the soul. 

(16.) The ease of salvation, ver. 9. 
What more easy terms of salvation 
could we desire than an acknowledg- 
Mient of our sins 1 No painful sacri- 
fice is demanded ; no penance, pilgrim- 
age, or voluntary scourging : all that is 
required is that there should be an ac- 
knowledgment of sin at the foot of 
the cross, and if this is done with a 
true heart the offender will be saved. 
If a man is not wiUing to Jo this, why 
should be be saved t Kpw can he be ? 
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AHALT8IS OF THE CHAFTSB. 

The gubjeeU which are introduced 
into this chapter are the following: 

I. A statement of the apostle that 
the great object which he had in writ- 
ing to them was that they should not 
sin, and yet if they sinned, and were 
coDSciotts that they w^re guilty before 
God, they should not despair, for they 
had an advocate with the Father who 
had made propitiation for the sins of 
the world, vs. 1« 8. This is properly 
a continuation of what be had said 
in the close of the previous chapter, 
and should not have been separated 
from that. II. The evidence that we 
know God, or that we are his true 
friends, is to be found in the fact that 
we keep his commandments, vs. 3^6. 
III. The apostle says that what he 
had been ssying was no new com- 
mandment, bat was what they had al- 
ways heard concerning the nature of 
the gospel ; but though in this respect 
the law of love which he meant par- 
ticularly to enforce, was no new com- 
mandment, none which they had not 
heard before; yet in another respect it 
was a new commandment, for it was 
one which in its peculiarity was origin- 
ated by the Saviour, and which he 
meant to make the characteristic of his 
religion, vs. 7 — 11. A large part of 
the epistle is taken up in explaining and 
enforcing this commandment requiring 
love to the brethren. IV. The apostle 
specifies (vs. 12 — 14) various reasons 
why he had written to them — ^reasons 
derived from the peculiar character of 
different classes among them — little 
children, fathers, young men. Y. Each 
of these classes he solemnly commands 
noc to love the world, or the things that 
ar« in the world, for that which con- 
stitutes the peculiarity of the * world' 
as such is not of the Father, and all 
< that there is in the world is soon to 
pass away.' vs. 15 — 17. VI. He calb 
their attention to the fact that the doe- 
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MY little children, these things 
write I unto you, that ye 
sin not. And if any man sin, 



Ing dispentation of the world had come, 
vs. 18—20. The evidence of this was, 
that antichrist had appeared. YII. He 
calls their attention to the characteristics 
of the antichrist. The essential thing 
wonld be that antichrist would deny 
that Jesus was the Christ, involving a 
practical denial of both the Father uid 
the Son. Persons of this character 
were abroad, and they were in great 
danger of being seduced by their arts 
from the way of troth and duty. vs. 21 
*^26. VUI. The apostle, in the dose 
of the chapter (vs. 37 — ^29), expresses 
the belief that they would not be se- 
duced, but that they had an anointing 
from above which would keep them 
from the aita of those who would lead 
them astray. He earnestly exhorts 
them to abide in God the Saviour, that 
«rhen he should appear they might 
have confidence and not be ashamed at 
his coming. 

1. My UtiU ehildrtn, Tcxma imov' 
This is such language as an aged 
apostle would be likely to use when 
addressing a church, and its use in this 
epistle may be regarded as one evidence 
that John had reached an advanced 
period of life when he wrote the epistle. 
% These thing9 wriie J unto you. To 
wit, the things stated in ch. i. IT Tkai 
ye am noi. To keep you from sin, or 
to induce you to lead a holy life. ^And 
if any man sin* As all are liable, 
with hearts as corrupt as ours, and 
amidst the temptations of a world like 
this, to do. This, of course, does not 
imply that it ia proper or right to sin, 
or that Christians should have no con- 
cern about it, but the meaning is, that 
all are liable to sin, and when we are 
conscious of sin the mind should not 
yield to despondency and despair. It 
might be supposed, perhaps, that if 
one sinned after baptism, or after being 
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Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous: 

aRo.8. 34. He. 7. 35. 



converted, there could be no forgive- 
ness. The apostle designs to guard 
against any such supposition, and to 
show that the atonement made by tha 
Redeemer had respect to all kinds of 
sin, and that under the deepest coi^ 
seiottsness of guilt and of personal un- 
worthiness, we may feel that we have 
an advocate on high. IT We have an 
advocate with the Father. God only 
can forgive sin, and, though we have 
no cbim on him, yet there is one with 
him who can plead our cause, and 
on whom we can rely to manage our 
interests there. The word rendered 
advocate (ftapaxUitos — paraclete) is 
elsewhere applied to the Holy Spirit, 
and is in every other place wtyere it 
occurs in the New Testament, rendered 
Comforter. John xiv. 16, 26; xv, 26; 
xvi. 7. On the meaning of the word^ 
see Notes dn John xiv. 16. As used 
with reference to the Holy Spirit (John 
xiv. 16, e/ oL) it is employed in the 
more general sense of helpert or aid^ 
and the particular manner in which the 
Holy Spirit aids us may be seen stated 
in the Notes on John xiv. 141. As 
usual here with reference to the Lord 
Jesus, it is employed in the more limited 
sense of the word Advocate, as the word 
is frequently used in the Grreek writers 
to denote an advocate in court ; that is. 
one whom we cati to our aid, or to 
etand by us, to defend our suit. Where 
it is applied to the Lord Jesus, the lai^ 
guage is evidently figurative, since 
there can be no literal pleading for 
us in heaven, but it is expressive of 
the great truth that he has undertaken 
our cause with God, and that he per^ 
forms for us ail that we expect of an 
advocate and counsellor. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that he manages 
our cause in the same way, or on the 
same principles on which an advocate 
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is m InoMii IribiMNil 4om^ An advo- 
cale in court is employed to defend his 
client. He doee not begfin by admitting 
hie guilt, or in any way basing his plea 
on the conceded fact that he is guilty ; 
iiis proper business is to show that he 
is not guilty, or if be be proved to be 
so, to see that no injustice shall be done 
Itim. The proper business of an advo- 
cate in a hQiDan court, therefore, em- 
l>races two things : (1.^ To show that 
his client is not guilty m the form and 
jnanner charged on him. This be may 
do in one of two ways, either (a) by 
showing that he did not do the act 
charged on him, as when he is charged 
with murder, and can prove an alibi, 
or show that he was not present at the 
time the murder was committed ; or {b) 
by proving that he had a right to do 
the deed — as, if he is charged with 
murder, he may admit the fact of the 
liillinff, but may show that it was in 
aelf-ueifence. (2.) In case his client is 
.convicted, his office is to see that no 
jbjustice is done to him in the aen- 
.tence; to stand by him etill; to avail 
himself of all that the law allows 
in bis favour, or to state any drcum- 
fftance of age, or sex, or former service, 
4>r bodily health, which would in any 
.way mitigate the sentence. ' The sdvo- 
cacy of the Lord Jesus in our behalf 
however, is wholly different from this, 
^ough the same general object is pur- 
sued and sought, the good of those for 
iwhom be becomes an advocate. The 
nature of his advocacy may be stated 
in the following particulars: (I.) He 
fodmits the guilt of those for whom he 
hecomes the advocate, to the full extent 
charged on them by the law of God, 
mnd by their own consciences. He 
does not attempt to hide or conceal it. 
He makes no apology for it He neither 
•attempts to deny the fact, nor to show 
Ihat they had a right to do as they 
have done. He could not do this, for 
it would not be true; and any plea 
•before the throne of God which should 
he based on a denial of our guilt would 



be faUl to our causa. (2.) As out 
advocate he undertakes to be security 
that no wrong shall be done to the 
universe if we are not punished as 
we deserve; that is, if we are par- 
doned, and treated a$ if we had noi 
sinned. This he does by pleading whai 
he has done in behalf of men ; that 
is, by the plea that his an^rtogs and 
death in behalf of sionera iiave dono 
as much to honour the law, and tm 
maintain the truth and juatice of God, 
and to prevent the eitenaioD of apoe- 
tacy, as if the ofieoders themselves had 
suffered the full penalty of the law. If 
sinners are punished in hell, there wiU 
be some ofcject to be accomplished by 
it; snd the simple account of the atooo* 
meat by Christ ia» that bis death will 
secure all the good results to the uoi- 
verse which would be secured by tho 
punishment of the offiMader himsctC It 
has done as much to maintain the 
honour of the law, and to impress tba 
universe with the troth that sin caoool 
be committed with impunity. If all 
the good results can be secured by sub- 
stituted sufferings which there would 
be by the punishment of the offender 
himself, then it is clear that the guilty 
may be acijuitted and saved. Whj 
should they not be 1 The Saviour, aa 
our advocate, undertakes to be security 
that this shall be. (3.) As our advo- 
cate he becomes a surety for our good 
behaviour ; gives a pledge to justice 
that we will obey the laws of God, a|Ml 
that he will keep us in the paths of 
obedience and truth ; that, if pardoned, 
we will not continue to .rebel. This 
pledge or surety can be given in no 
human court of justice. No man, ad- 
vocate or friend, can give security when 
one is pardoned who has been con- 
victed of stealing a horse, that he will 
not steal a horse again ; when one who 
has been guilty of murder is pardoned, 
that he wijl never be guilty of it again ; 
when one who has been guilty of forgery 
is pardoned, that he will not be guilty 
of it again* If he could do this the 
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2 And he is the propliiiition • 
for our sins : and not for our's 

aRo.3.25. 



subject of pardon would be attended 
with much fewer difficattiea than it is 
now. But the Lord Jesus becomes 
such a pledge or surety for us (Heb. 
▼ii. 82), and hence he becomes such an 
advocate with the Father as we need. 
^JesuB Christ the righteout. One 
who is eminently righteous himself, and 
who possesses the means of rendering 
others righteous. It is an appropriate 
feeling when we come before God in 
his name, that we come pleading the 
merits of one who is eminently right- 
eous, and on account of whose right- 
eousness we may be justified and saved. 
a. And he i$ the propitiation for 
our 8in», The word rendered propi- 
nation (hasiA^O occurs nowhere else 
in tlie New Testament, except in ch. 
IT. 10 of this epistle; though words 
of the same derivation, and having the 
same essential meaning, frequently oc- 
cur. The corresponding word itaatr^ 
pcof (hilasterion) occurs in Romans iii. 
25, rendered j^ropi/tio/ion — « whom God 
bath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood ;' and in 
Heb. iz. 5, rendered merey-aecd — * sha- 
dowing the mercy-seat* The verb 
hwsTtoiau (hilaskomai) occurs also in 
Luke xviii. 8 — » God be merciful to me 
a sinner/ and Heb. il. 17 — • to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people.' 
For the idea expressed by these words, 
see Notes on Rom. iii. 25. The proper 
meaning of the word is that of recon- 
ciling, appeasing, turning away anger, 
rendering propitious or favourable. The 
idea is that there is anger or wrath, or 
that something has been done to oflfend, 
and that it is needful to turn away that 
wrath, or to appease. This may be 
done by a sacrifice, by songs, by ser- 
vices rendered, or by bloody offerings. 
6o the won] is often used in Homer. 
Passow. We have similar words in 
eommon use, ts when we aay ef one 
28* 
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whole world. 



that he has been offended and that 
something must be done to appease 
him, or to turn away his wrath. This 
is commonly done with us by making 
restitution ; or by an acknowledgment; 
or by yielding the point in controversy $ 
or iy an expression of regret ; or by 
different conduct in time to come. But 
this idea roust not be applied too liter* 
aHy to God ; nor should it be explained 
away. The essential thoughts in rc^ 
gard to him, as implied in this word^ 
are (1.) That his will has been disre* 
garded, and bis law violated, and that 
be has reason to be offended with us; 
(2.) That in that condition be eannot, 
consistently with his perfections, and 
the good of the universe, treat os as if 
we had not done it ; (8.) That it is 
proper that, in some way, he shouM 
show his displeasure at our eondoc*, 
either by punishing us, or by something 
that shall answer the same purpose; 
and (4.) That the means of propitia* 
tion come in here, and accomplish this 
end, and make it proper that he should 
treat us as if we had not sinned ; that 
is, he is reconciled, or appeased, and 
his anger is turned away. This is 
done, it is supposed, by the death of 
the Lord Jesus, accomplishing, in most 
important respects, what would be ac- 
complished by the punishment of the 
offender himself. In regard to this, in 
order to a proper understanding of what 
is accomplished, it is necessary to ob 
serve two things : what is not done, and 
what is. I. There are certain tbingii 
which do not enter into the idea of 
propitiation. They are such as these ' 
(a) That it does not change the foci 
that the wrong was done. That is s 
fact which cannot be denied, and hi 
who undertakes to make a propitiatios 
for sin does not deny it. (6) It doei 
not change God. It does not make 
him t diffisraat being from what he wiu 
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belbfe. It don nM 6iiy itm auer to a 
iviliingnew to show mercy; it does 
not change an inexorable being to one 
who is compassionate and kind, (c) 
The ofiking that is made to secure re- 
conciliation does not necessahlj pro- 
doce reconciliation in fact. It pre- 
pares the way for it on the part of 
God, bat whether they for whom it is 
made will be disposed to accept it is 
another qaestion. When two men are 
alienated from each other, you may go 
to B and say to him that all obstacles 
to reeoodttation on the part of A are 
Amoved, and that he is disposed to be 
at peace, but whether B will be willing 
to be at peace is quite another matter. 
The mere &ct that his adversary is die- 
|MMed to be at peace determines nothing 
In regard to his disposition in the matter. 
Bo in regard to the controversy between 
man and God. It may be true that all 
ohetades to reconciliation on the part 
of God are taken away, and still it 
nay be quite a separate qaestion 
whether man will be willing to lay 
aside his opposition, and embrace the 
terras of mercy. In itself considered, 
one does not necessarily determine the 
other, or throw any light on it 11. The 
amount then, in regard to the propitia- 
tion made for sin is, that it removes all 
obstacles to reconciliation on the part 
of God ; it does whatever is necessary 
to be done to maintain the honour of 
his law, his justice, and his truth ; it 
makes it consistent for him to offer 
pardon; that is, it removes whatever 
there was that made it necessary to in- 
flict punishment, and thus, so far as the 
word can be applied to God, it appeases 
■him, or turns away his anger, or ren- 
ders him propitious. This it does, not 
in respect to producing any changt in 
God, but in respect to the fact tiiat it 
removes whatever there was in the na- 
ture of the case that prevented the free 
a||d full offer oi pardon. The idea of 
the apostle in the passage before us is, 
that when we sin we may be assured 
that this has been done, and that pardon 



may nosr be frwly astendad to oa. 

%And not for our'a only. Not only 
for the sins of as who are Christians, 
for the apostle was writing to such. 
The idea which he intends to convey 
seems to be, that when we come before 
God we should take the moat liberal 
and large views of the atonement ; we 
shoold feel that the most ample provi- 
aioo has been made for our pardon, and 
that in no respect is thare any limit as 
to the sufficiency of that work to re- 
move aU sin. It is suffiaent for as; 
sufficient for all the workL IT Bui aiao 
for the sins of the wAak world. The 
phrase « the nna* is not in the original, 
but is not improperly sapplied, for the 
connection demands it. This is <me 
of the expressions oocorring in the 
New Testament which demonstrate 
that the atonement was made for all 
men, and which cannot be reconciled 
with any other opinion. If he had 
died only for a part of the race, thia 
language eould not have been need. 
The phrase < the whole worU,* is one 
which naturally embraces all men ; is 
such as would be used if it be soppoiaeJ 
that the apostle fneani to teach that 
Christ died for all men ; and is such as 
cannot be explained on any other sup- 
position. If he died only for the elect, 
it is not true that he is the * propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world' in any 
proper sense, nor would it be possible 
then to assign a sense in which it could 
be true. This passage, interpreted in 
its plain and obvious meaning, teachea 
(be following things : (1.) That the 
atonement in its own nature is adapUd 
to all men, or that it is as much fitted 
to one individual, or one class, as an- 
other; (2.) That it is suffident in 
merit for all ; that is, that if any mora 
should be saved than 9ctualiy will be, 
there would be no need of any addi- 
tional suffering in order to save them ; 
(3.) That it has no special adaptedness 
to one person or class more than an- 
other ; that is, that in its own nature 
it did not lander the aalvatioo of ona 
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do know 
that we know him, if we keep ' 
his commandments. 

4 He that saith, I know him, 
and keepeth not his comraand- 

a La. 6. 40. Jbo. 14. US, 23. 



BMNW ewpy Ui«n that of another. It so 
■ligDified the law, so honoured Grod, 
ao fully expressed the divine sense of 
the evil of sin in respect to all men, 
that the offer of salvAtion might be 
flMde aa freely to one as to another, 
and that any and all might take shelter 
•oder it and be safe. Whether, how- 
ever, God might not, for wise reasons, 
lesolve thai its benefits should be ap- 
plied to a part only, is another ques- 
tion, and one which does not affect the 
inquiry about the intrinsic nature of 
tlie/atoneoient. On the evidence that 
^e atonenient was made iur alt, see 
Notes on 2 Cor. v. 14, and Heb. ii. 9. 

3. And hereby we do know that we 
know him. To wit, by that which 
follows, we have evidence that we are 
truly acquainted with him, and with 
the requirements of his religion ; that 
is, that we are truly his friends. The 
word him, in this verse, seems to refer 
to the Saviour. On the meaning of 
the word know, see Notes on John 
xvii. 3. The apostle had stated in the 
pnvious part of this epistle some of the 
leading points revealed by the Christian 
religion, and he here enters on the 
consideration of the nature of the evi- 
dence required to show that we are 
personally interested in it, or that we 
are true Christians. A large part of 
the epistle is occupied with this sub- 
ject The first, the grand evidence- 
that without which all others would be 
vain — he says, is, that we keep his 
commandments. ^ If we keep his 
eommandments. See Notes on John 
ziv. 15. Comp. John xiv. 23, 24 ; xv. 
10, 14. 

4. He thai saith, Iknow him. He 
who profeflsea to be acquainted with 



ments, is a liar, and the truth i« 

not in him. 

5 But whoso keepeth his 
word, in him verily is the love 
of God perfected : hereby know 
we that we are in him. 



the Saviour, or who professes to be a 
Christian. % And keepeth not hie 
eommandmente. What he has ap» 
pointed to be observed by his people ; 
that is, he who does not obey ikim. 
^ la a Har, Makes a false profession ; 
professes to have that which he really 
has not. Such a profession is a false- 
hood, because there can be no true re- 
ligion where pne does not obey the law 
of God. 

5. But whoso keepeth his word. 
That is, what he has spoken or com- 
manded. The term word here will 
include all that be has made known to 
us as his will in regard to our conduct. 
IT In him verily is the love of God 
perfected* He professes to have the 
love of God in his heart, and that love 
receives Its completion or filling up by 
obedience to the will of God. That 
obedience is the proper carrying out» 
or the exponent of the love which ex> 
ists in the heart Love to the Saviour 
would be defective without that, for it 
is never complete without obedience. 
If this be the true Interpretation, then 
the passage does not make any affirma- 
tion about sinless perfection^ but it 
only affirms that if true love exists in 
the heart, it will be carried out in the 
life; or that love and obedience are 
parts of the same thing ; that one will 
be manifested by the other; and that 
where obedience exists, it is the com- 
pletion or perfecting of love. Besides, 
the apostle does not say that either the 
love or the obedience would be in them- 
selves absolutely perfect ; but he saya 
that ope cannot fully develop itself 
without the other. IT Hereby know 
we that we are in him. That is, by 
having in feet such k)ye as shall insure 
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e He that saiih He abideth « 
in him, ought himself also so to 
walk, * even as he walked. 

a Jno. 15. 4, 5. 



obedience. To be in him, is to be 
united to him ; to be his friends. Comp. 
Notes on John vi. 56. Rom. xiii. 14. 

6. He that saith he abidtth in him. 
Qr., remains in him ; that is, abides or 
remains in the belief of bis doctrines, 
tnd in the comfort and practice of re- 
ligion. The expression is one of those 
which refer to the intimate anion be- 
tween Christ and his people. A great 
Yariety of phrase is employed to denote 
that For the meaning of this word 
in John, see Notes on ch. iii. 6. 
IT Ought himself also so to walk, eten 
as he walked. Ought to live and act 
as he did. If he is one with him, or 
professes to be united to him, he ought 
to imitate him in all things. Comp. 
John xiii. 15. See also Notes on ch. 
i. 6. 

7. Brethren, I pjrite no new com* 
mandment unto you. That is, what 
I am now enjoining is not new. It is 
the same doctrine which you hare al- 
ways heard. There has been much 
difference of opinion as to what is re- 
ferred to by the word commandment, 
whether it is the injunction in the pre- 
tious verse to live as Christ lived, or 
whether it is what he refers to in the 
following verses, the duty of brotherly 
love. Perhaps neither of these is ex- 
actly the idea of the apostle, but he 
may mean in this verse to put in a gen- 
eral disclaimer against the charge that 
what he enjoined was new. In respect 
to aU that be taught, the views of truth 
Which he held, the duties which he 
enjoined, the course of life which he 
Would prescribe as proper for a Chris- 
flan to live, he meant to say that it was 
not at all new. It was nothing which 
be had originated himself, but iiwas in 
feet the same system of doctrines which 
they had always receivied since they 
Itecaroe Christians. Re might- have 



7 Brethren, I write mo new 
commandment unto you, but an 
old commandment, which ye had. 

h Jno. 13. 15. 



been induced to say this because he 
apprehended that some of thoee whom 
he had in his eye, and whose doctrines 
he meant to op)M)ee, niiglit my tbafr 
this was all new; that it was not tbm 
nature of religion as it Iwd t>een com- 
monly understood, and as it was laid 
down by the Saviour. In a somewfaaf 
different sense, indeed^ he admits (ver* 
8) that there was a <new' ooramand** 
ment which it was proper to enjoin— « 
for he did not fetget that the Saviour 
himself called that «neio;' and thougb 
that commandment had also been aH 
along inculcated under the gospel, yet 
there was a sense in which it was proo 
per to call that new, for it had been so 
called by the Saviour. But In^rsipecl 
to all the doctrines wbiefa he nniin* 
tained, and in respect to oil the duties 
which he enjoined, he said that they 
were not new in the sense that he bad 
originated them, or that they had not 
been enjoined from the beginning. 
Perhaps, also, the apostle here may 
have some allusion to false teacheis 
who were in fact scattering new doc- 
trines among the people, things before 
unheard of, and attractive by their no^ 
velty ; and he may mean to say that 
he made no pretensions td any such 
novelty, but was content to repeat the 
old and famHiar truths which they hcd 
always received. Thus, if he was 
charged with broaching new opinioiie, 
he denies it fully; if they were ad- 
vancing new opinions, and were even 
< making capital* out of them, he says 
that he attempted no such thing, but 
Was content with the old and established 
opinions which they had always re* 
ceived. f But an old commandmeni* 
Old, in the sense that it has always 
been inculcated; that religion has al- 
ways enjoined it. IT V^neh ye had 
from ike h^inning. Whidt yon have 
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from the begimiing. The old 
connBundaieiit is the word which 
-ye have heard from the begin- 
ning. 

8 Again, a new ' command- 
ment I write unto you; which 

a Jno. 13. 34. 



always received ever since you heard 
any thing about the goapel. It was 
preached when the gospet was first 
preached ; it has always been promul- 
gated when that has been promulgated ; 
it is what you first hearid when you 
were made acquainted with the gospel. 
Comp. Notes, ch. i. 1. IT The old 
commandment is the word which ye 
have heard from the beginning. Is the 
doctrine; or is what was enjoined. 
John is often in the habit of putting a 
truth in a new form or aspect in order 
to make it emphatic, and to prevent the 
possibility of misapprehension. See 
John i. I, 2. The sense here is, * all 
that I am saying to you is in Act an 
old commandment, or one which you 
have always had. There is nothing 
new in what I am enjoining on you.' 

8. Again, a new commandment J 
write unto you, * And yet, that which 
I write to you, and particularly enjoin 
on you, deserves in another sense to 
he called a new commandment, though 
it has been also inculcated from the 
beginning, for it was called new by the 
Saviour himself.' Or, the meaning 
may be, 'in addition to the general 
preeepts which I have referred to, I 
do now call your attention to the new 
commandment of the Saviour, that 
which he himself called new.' There 
can be no doubt here that John refers to 
the commandment to * love one another* 
(see vs. 9 — 11), and that it is here 
called new not in the sense that John 
inculcated it as a novel doctrine, but in 
the sense that the Saviour called it 
sueh« For the reasons why it was so 
called by him, see Notes on John xiii. 
34. IT Which thing is tnte in him. 



thing 18 Inie In hiilk and in you, 
because the darkness ^ is pastj 
and the true light now shineth. 

9 He that saith he is in the 
light, and hateth his brother, is 
in darkness ' even until now. 



b Bo. 13. 12. 
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In the Lord Jesus. That is, which 
commandment or law of love was illoV 
trated in him, or was manifested by 
him io his intercourse with his disci- 
ples. That which was most prominent 
in him was this very love which ho 
enjoined on all his followers. IT And 
in you. Among you. That is, you 
have manifested it in your intercourse 
with each other. It is not new in the 
sense that you have never heard of it, 
and have never evinced it, but in the 
sense only that he called it new. 
IT Because the darkness is past, and 
the true light now shineth. The an- 
cient systems of error, under which 
men hated each otKer, have passed 
away, and you are brought into the 
light of the true religion. Once yon 
were in darkness, like others; now 
the light of the pure gospel shines 
around you, and that requires as its 
distinguishing characteristic, love. Re- 
ligion is often represented as light f 
and Christ spoke of himself, and was 
spoken of, as the light of the world. 
See Notes on John i. 4, 5. Comp. John 
viii. 12; xii. 35, 36, 46. Isa. ix. 2. 

9. He that saith he is in the light. 
That he has true religion, or is a Chris* 
tian. See ch. i. 7. 1 And hateth his 
brother. The word brother seems here 
to refer to those who professed the same 
religion. The word is indeed some- 
times used in a larger sense, but the re* 
ferencc here appears to be to that which 
is properly brotherly love among Chri^ 
tians. Comp. Lflcke, in he. ^ Is in 
darkness even until now. That is, he 
cannot have true religion unless he has 
love to the brethren. The command 
to love one another was one of the 



10 He (hat l<iv«th his bralher 
^ideth in the light, and there is 
> ' occasion of stambling in 



11 Bat he that hateth his bro- 



moit Mlemn and earnest which Christ 
erer enjoined (John xv. 17); he made 
il the peculiar badge of dieeipleship, or 
tSat bjr which his followera were to be 
•▼erywhere known (John xiii. 36) ; 
.«iid it is, therefore, impossible to have 
•ny true religion without love to those 
who are sincerely and tnily his foUow- 
en. If a man has not that, he is in 
deep darkness, whatever else he may 
have, on the whole subject of religion. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Thess. iv. 9. 

10. HethiU loveth hit broikerabideih 
in the light. Has true religion, and 
enjoys it. IT And there it none oeea- 
mn of ttumbiing in him. Marg^ 
seandai. Greek, 'and there is no 
etambling' [or scandal — «Mii6aXoir— in 
him.] The word here uaed, means 
•ny thing against which one strikes or 
etamblea; and then a stumbling-block, 
an impediment, or any thing which 
occasions a fall. Then it is used in 
a moral or spiritual sense, as denoting 
that which is the occasion of falling 
into sin. See Notes on Matt v. 29, 
and Rom. xiv. 13. Here it refers to 
•n individual in respect to bis treat- 
ment of others, and means that there 
is nothing, so far as he is concerned, 
to lead him into sin. Rob, Lex* If 
he has love to the brethren, he has true 
religion; and there is, so far as the 
influence of this shall extend, nothing 
that will be the occasion of his falling 
into iin in his conduct towards them, 
for •< love worketb no ill to his neigh- 
bour." Rom. xiii. 10. His course will 
be just, and upright, and benevolent. 
He will have no envy towards them in 
their prosperity, and will not be dis- 
posed to detract from their reputation 
in adversity ; he will have no feelings 
of exultation when they fall, and will i 



V hi in dafkanSy and walhetii 
* in darkness, and knoweth noC 
whither he goeth, because the 
darkness hath blinded his ejes. 

«Pr.4.U. Jno.12.as. 



not be disposed to take advantage of 
their misfortunes ; and, loving them as 
brelhreo, he will be in no respect under 
temptation to do them wrong. In the 
bosom of one who loves his brother, the 
baleful passions of envy, malice, hatred, 
and uncharitableneas, can have no 
place. At the aame time, this love of 
the brethren would have an important 
effect on his whole Christian life and 
walk, for there are few things that will 
have more influence oo a man'a char- 
acter in keeping him from doing wrong 
than the love of the good and the pure. 
He who truly loves good men, wiU not 
be likely in any respect to go astray 
from the paths of virtue. 

11. BtAt he that hateth hit brother. 
The word here used would, in this 
connection, include both the mere ab- 
sence of love, and positive hatred. It 
is designed to include the whole of that 
state of mind where there is not love 
for the brethren. V h in darkneea. 
ver. 9. IT And walketh in darkneeg. 
He is like one who walks in the dark, 
and who sees no object distinctly. See 
Notes on John xii. 35. ^ Andknouh 
eth not wkUher he goeth. Like one 
in the dark. He wanders about not 
knowing what direction he shall take, 
or where the course which he is on 
will lead. The general meaning is^ 
that he is ignorant of the whole nature 
of religion ; or, in other words, love to 
the brethren is a central virtue in reli- 
gion, and when a man has not that, 
his mind is entirely clouded on the 
whole subject, and he shows that he 
knows nothing of its nature. There it 
no virtue that is designed to be made 
more prominent in Christianity ; and 
there is none that will throw its influ- 
ence farther over a man's life. 
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you, fittle 

Ac 10. 43. 



12. J unite unto you, little children. 
There has been much difference of 
opinion among commentators in regard 
to this Yerse and the three following 
verses, on account of the apparent tau- 
totogy. Bven Doddridge supposes that 
considerable error has here crept into 
the text, and that a portion of these 
▼erses should be omitted in order to 
avoid the repetition. But, there is no 
authority for omitting any portion of 
the text, and the passage is very much 
in accordance with the general style 
of the apostle John. The author of 
this epistle was evidently accustomed 
to express his thoughts in a great va- 
riety of ways, having even the appear- 
ance of tautology, that the exact idea 
might be before his readers, and that 
his meaning might not be misappre- 
hended. In order to show that the 
truths which be was uttering in this 
epistle pertained to all, and to secure 
the interest of all in them, he addresses 
himself to different classes, and says 
that there were reasons existing in re- 
gard to each class why he wrote to 
them. In the expressions <I write,' 
and * I have written,' he refers to what 
is found in the epbtle itself, and the 
■tatements in these verses are designed 
to be reastma why be brought these 
truths before their minds. The word 
here rendered Uttk children (t'sxrut) 
is different from that used in ver. 13, 
and rendered there little children (ftai- 
^), but there can be little doubt that 
the same class of persons is intended. 
Some have indeed supposed that by the 
term little children here, as in ver. I, 
the apostle means to address all be- 
liavers — speaking to them as a fother ; 
bot it seems more appropriate to sup- 
pose that he means in these verses to 
divide the body of Christians whom he 
addressed into three classes — children, 
young men, and the aged, and to state 
particular reasons why he wrote to 



chifdren, because your wis are 
forgiven you for his name's* sake 

each. If the term little children here 
(f exvca) means the same as the term 
9t(udM& — little children^ in ver. 13, then 
he addresses each of these classes twice 
in these two verses, giving each time 
somewhat varied reasons why he ad- 
dressed them. That, by the term « lit- 
tle children' here, he means children, 
literally, seems to me to be clear, (1.) 
Because this is the usual meaning 
of the word, and should be understood 
to be the meaning here, unless there is 
something in the connection to show 
that it is used in a metaphorical sense ; 
(2.) Because it seems necessary to un- 
derstand the other expressions, * young 
men,' and * fathers,' in a literal sense, 
as denoting those more advanced in 
life ; (3.) Because this would be quite 
in character for the apostle John. Hcf 
had recorded, and would doubtless 
remember the solemn injunction of 
the Saviour to Peter (John xzi. 16), 
to <feed bis lambs,' and the aged 
apostle could not but feel that what 
was worthy of so solemn an injunc- 
tion from the Lord, was worthy of 
his attention and care as an apostle ; 
and (4.) Because in that case, each 
class, fathers, young men, and children, 
would be twice addressed in these two 
verses ; whereas if we understood this 
of Christians in general, then father* 
and young men would be twice ac^ 
dressed, and children but once. If th 
be so, it may be remarked (1.) That 
there were probably quite young child- 
ren in the church in the time of the 
apostle John, for the word would natu* 
rally convey that idea. (2.) The exad 
age cannot be indeed determined, bat 
two things are clear : (a) one is, that 
they were undoubtedly under twenty 
years of age, since they were younger 
than the ^ young men* (vcoyborxoc)* • 
word usually applied to those who 
were in the vigour of life, from about 
the period of twenty up to forty yean 
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13 I wrke uato yoa, folbersy iwctucw ye b«re kwwn kim 



(Notes on ver. 13), and this word would 
«mbracfl all who were younger than 
that class; and (b) the other is, that 
the word itself would conirej the idea 
that they were in quite early life, as 
the word children— --u fair translation of 
it — does now with us. It is not pos- 
aible to determine from the use of this 
word, precisely of what age the class 
here referred to was, but the word 
would imply that they were in quite 
early life. No rule is laid down in the 
New Testament as to the age in which 
children may be admitted to the com- 
munion. The whole subject is left to 
the wise discretion of the church, and 
is safely left there. Gases must vary 
so much that no rule could be laid 
down : and little or no evil has arisen 
from leaving the point undetermined 
in the Scriptures. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the church has not 
been rather in danger of erring by hav- 
ing it deferred too late, than by admit- 
ting children too early. (3.) Such 
children, if worthy the attention of an 
aged apostle, should receive the parti- 
cular notice of pastors now. Comp. 
Notes on John xii. 15. There are 
reasons in all cases now, as there were 
then, why this part of a congregation 
should receive the special attention of 
a minister of religion. The hopes of a 
church are in them. Their minds are 
susceptible to impression. The char- 
acter of the piety in the neit age will 
depend on their views of religion. All 
that there is of value in the church and 
the world will soon pass into their 
hands. The houses, farms, factories; 
the pulpits, and the chairs of professors 
in colleges $ the seats of senators and 
the benches of judges; the great offices 
of state, and all the offices in the 
church ; the interests of learning, and 
of benevolence, and liberty, are all 
soon to be under their control. Every 
thing valuable in this world will soon 
^jpend on their conduct and phaf- 



acter ; and wh'., therefore, can over- 
estimate the importance of training 
them up in just views of religion. As 
John wnde to this class, should not 
psstors preach to them 1 IT Because 
(6ft). This particle may be rendered 
for, or becatue, and the meaning may 
be either that the fact that their sins 
were forgiven was a reason for writ- 
ing to them, since it would be pro- 
per, on that ground, to exhort them to 
a holy life ; or that he wrote to them 
because it was a privilege to address 
them as those who were forgiven, for 
he felt that, in speaking to /Aem, he 
could address them as such. It seems 
to me that it is to be taken as a causal 
particle, and that the apostle, in the 
various specifications which he makes, 
designs to assign particular reasotut 
why he wrote to each class, enjoining 
on them the duties of a holy life. Comp. 
ver. 21. IT Your sins are forgiven 
you* That is, this is a reason why he 
wrote to them, and enjoined these things 
on them. The meaning seems to be, 
that the fact that our past sins are 
blotted out furnishes a strong reason 
why we should bo holy. That reason 
is founded on the goodness of God in 
doing it, and on the obligation under 
which we are brought by the fact that 
God has had mercy on us. This is a 
consideration which children will feel 
as well as others ; for there is nothing 
which will tend more to make a child 
obedient hereafter, than the fact that a 
parent freely forgives the pasL ^ For 
his name's sake* On account of the 
name of Christ ; that is, in virtue of 
what he has done for us. In ver. 13, 
he states another reason why he wrote 
to this same class — ' because they had 
known the Father.' 

13. / write unto you, fathers. As 
there were special reasons for writing 
to children, so there were al^o for writ- 
ing to those who were more mature in 
life. The class here addressed would 
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embrace all thoae whowwe io advaoce 
of the vtimaxoin or yatmg mm, and 
would properly ioclade those who were 
at the head of familiea. IT Beeawe ye 
have known him that is from the be- 
ginning. That it, the Lord Jesu^ 
Chriat Notes, ch. i. 1. The argu- 
ment is, that they had been Jong ac- 
quainted with the principfes of his re- 
ligion, and und^stood well its doc- 
trines and dutfes. It cannot be cer- 
tainly inferred from this that they had 
had 9iparsonai acqnainUnce with the 
Lord Je80«^ yet that this might have 
been is not impossible, for John had 
hims^/f personally known him, and 
thtf^e may have been some among those 
to whom he wrote who had also seen 
and known him. If this were so, it 
would give additional impressiveness 
to the reason assigned here for writing 
to them, and for reminding them of the 
principles of that religion which they 
had learned from his own lips and ex- 
ample. But perhaps all that is neces- 
sarily implied in this passage is, that 
they had had long opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with tbe religion of 
the Son of God, and that having under- 
stood that thoroughly, it was proper to 
address them as aged and established 
Christians, and to call on them to main- 
tain the true doctrines of the gospel, 
against the specious but dangerous 
errors which then prevailed. ^ J write 
unto you, young men (Mowtfacoi). This 
word would properly embrace those 
who were in the vigour of life, midway 
between children and old men. It is 
uniformly rendered young men in the 
New Testament (Matt. xix. 20, 22. 
Mark xiv. 51 ; xvi. 5. Luke vii. 14. 
Acts ii. 17 ; v. 10), and in the passages 
before us. It does not elsewhere occur. 
It is commonly understood as embrac- 
ing those in tbe prime and vigour of 
manhood up to the period of about forty 
years. Rob, Lex, IT Because ye have 
29 



write unto you, young men, be- 
cause ye have overcome the 



overcome the wicked one. That ia, be- 
cause you have vigour (see the next 
verse), and that vigour you have shown 
by overcoming the assaults of the wick- 
ed one—- the devil. You have tri- 
umphed over the passions which pre- 
vail in early life ; you have combatted 
the allurements of vice, ambition, covet- 
ousness, and sensuality ; and you have 
shown that there is a strength of char- 
acter and of piety on which reliance 
can be placed in promoting religion. 
It is proper, therefore, to exhort you 
not to disgrace the victory which you 
have already gained, but to employ 
your vigour of character in maintain- 
ing the cause of the Saviour. The 
thing to which John appeals here is 
the energy of those at this period of 
life, and it is proper at all times to 
make this the ground of appeal in ad- 
dressing a church. It is right to call 
on those who are in the prime of life, 
and who are endowed with energy of 
character, to employ their talents in the 
service of the Lord Jesus, and to stand 
op as the open advocates of truth. 
Thus the apostle calls on the three 
great classes int<> which a community 
or a church may be considered as di- 
vided — youth, because their sins were 
already forgiven, and, though young, 
they had actually entered on a career 
of virtue and religion, a career which 
by all means they ought to be exhorted 
to pursue ; fathered ox aged men, be- 
cause they had had long experience in 
religion, and had a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the doctrines and duties of 
the gospel, and they might be expected 
to stand steadfastly as examples to 
others; and young men, those who 
were in the vigour and prime of life, 
because they had shown that they had 
power to resist evil, and were endowed 
with atrength, and it was proper to call 
on them to exert their vigour in tbe 
sacred cause of religion. H / wrUc 
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wicked one. I write unto you, 
little children, because ye have 
Icnown the Father.'' 

unto you, Uttle ehiidren. MaDj MSS. 
read here, J have written (Ivpa^), in- 
■tead of I write (ypa*(d> This read- 
ing is found in both the ancient Synao 
veniona, and in the Coptic; it was 
followed by Origen, Cyril, Photius, and 
GScamenina; and it is adopted by 
Grotius, Mill, and Hahn, and is pro- 
bably the true reading. The connec- 
tion seems to demand this. In vs. 12, 
18, the apostle uses the word ypa^ (/ 
tarite), in relation to children, fathers, 
and young men ; in the passage before 
ns, and in the next verse, he again ad- 
dresses children, fothers, and young 
men, and in relation to the two latter, 
he wmj9typa^ (I hate written). The 
connection, therefore, seems to demand 
that the same word should be employed 
here also. Some persons have sup- 
pose that the whole passage is spu- 
rious, but of that there is no evidence^ 
and, as we have elsewhere seen, it is 
not uncommon for John to repeat a 
sentiment, and to plaos it in a variety 
of lights, in older that he might make 
it certain that he was not misappre- 
hended. Some have supposed, sJso, 
that the ezpraaeion <I have written,' 
veferB to some former epistle which is 
now lost, or to the Gospel by the same 
author, which had been sent to them 
(ifttg), and that he means here to re- 
mind them thai he had written to them 
on some former occasion, inculcating 
the same sentiments which he now 
expressed. But there is no evidence 
of this, and this supposition is not ne- 
cessary in order to a correct under- 
standing of the passage. In the former 
expression, * I write,* the state of mind 
would be that of one who fixed his at- 
tention on what he wm then doing, and 
the partieular reason why he did it— 
and the apostle states these reasons in 
vs. 12, 13. Yet it would not be un- 
natural for him immediately to throw 
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14 i baVe' vP^Mtl^ iiiito ^fab; 
fathers, becaiSse ye Have ii:nown 
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his mind intp tHe past, and to'state the 
reasons why he had 'resolved to wrife 
to them at all, and then to look at what 
he had pui^Meed to say as already done, 
and to fltete the reasons why that Wis 
done. .Thus one who sat down to 
write a letiar to a friend, might appro- 
priately stale in any part of iHe letter 
the reasons wbiph had induced him ^o 
write at all to hibi on the subject iff 
he fixed his attention oh th« fact (hat 
he was oc/iMzi/y writiiiis, and on ^he 
reasons why he wrote, hVtvouid ex- 
press himself in the present "V^nse— i 
write f if on the previous t>urpo9^, or 
the reasons which mduced him to wfite 
at all, he would use the past tens^^I 
have Vfrittenfot such and such reasons. 
So John seems here, in order to make 
what he says emphatip, to refer to two 
states of his own micid, the one when 
he reeohed to wr|te, and the reiasons 
which occurred to him then ; and (he 
other when he was aciuatty writing, 
and the reasoAs which occurred to him 
then. The reasons are indeed substan- 
tially the same, but they are contem- 
plated from different points of view, 
and that fact shows that what he did 
was done with deliberation, and from 
a deep sense of duty. ^ Because ye 
have known the Fathier. In verse 12, 
the reason assigoed for writing to this 
class is, that their sins were forgiven. 
The reason assigned here is, that in 
early life they had become acquainted 
with God as a Father. He desirea 
that they would show themselves duti- 
ful and faithful children in this relation 
which they sustsined to him. Even 
children may learn to regard God as 
their Father, and may have towards 
him all the aflectionate interest which 
grows out of this relation. 

14. / have written unto you,father9, 
becauee, &c. The reason assigned 
here for writing to fiithers.is the aam* 
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hhn ihmis #otti "tke 4»«giiimflig. 
I have writtcm oalo you, young 
men, becadse ye -i^re strong,'' 
and the wdfd <^f Gdd afa^etfi^in 
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which \a gii^n ia the ^^rdi^efUs iretw. 
It would «eem thtttHn respe6t «o theai, 
tb« apo^tte T«g8fded tliis as a MrfBcient 
reason for -writing to them, and only 
meant to enfOMO it by repeating it. 
The fact that Hltfy had '^through many 
years been ac^nainted^^ith the doc- 
trines and duties ^ the trae religton, 
seetned to Mm a siifficient raaaon for 
writing to Ihemj'and for exhorting them 
to a steadfast adtten^nee to those prfin- 
cipies and - duties. IT '1 ha§e wrUttn 
unto tf&u, young 'wieifi^ because ye ore 
fitrong, &^e. The two ^ddilioRal dr- 
cnmstances Whidb he hi^re mentions as 
reasons for writing to^ "young men are, 
that' they ale strong, and ftat the word 
of God Abides in theft. 'She Ibstof 
ttiese reasons is, that th«y wene^atrottg ; 
fhat is, that they wefe qualified for 
active and usefiat service in the caiuse 
of the Redeemer. Children were yet 
too young and feeble to appeal to them 
by this motive, and the powers of the 
aged were exhausted ;• Imt those who 
were in Che vigour of life might be 
called upon fbr actl«e service in Ihe 
Cause of the Lord Jesus. The same 
appeal may be made nowte the fame 
class, and the Ihet thst they ore thus 
vigorous is a proper ground^of exhorta- 
tion, ibr the eliareh needs their active 
services, and they are bound to devote 
their powers to the cause «f truth. The 
other additional ground of appeal is, 
that the vrord of God abode in them; 
that is, that those of this class to whom 
he wrote had showed, perhaps hi Ume 
of temptation, that they adhered firmly 
to 'Ifae ^principtes of religion. They 
had ncC'ninched from an open delenpe 
of the truths of religion when assailed ; 
they had not been seduced by the plau- 
idble arts of the advocates of error, but 
they had had' strength to oteroome tho 
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15 Love * not thenrinrkl, »«- 
lifer the ^thii^ ikui tare in the 
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wicked ioae. The ^reason liere for ap- 
peaKag to this^^ws>is, tiiat, in feet 
they Asm/ sfafifwed tiiit they ooald be 
Mnd 4Mi,«nd itwaavpitfper to depend 
411 them^ to= advocate ' Ihe great • praioi- 
pies 6f Ghristiaiiily. 

■\h,.L»»ma the^a^tirH. The term 
tomld AMtts to be oaad in the Scrip- 
tans in three wimos : (1.) A« denoting 
the ' physieal universe ; < the world as it 
flfppears lolhe eye ^ the^ovld eomidered 
«as the work ^ God, as « taaterml 
<:reaii«i. (3.) The tvorld as applied to 
itbe pttijds tliat reside4n 1t-*nfae worid 
of visttkiiid.' {8.) As the dwelien on 
thvoaith'areiby naftttro without lehgien, 
and «et i«indera«et of naxims, aiais, 
anil priumples that fattee reference only 
to this iife,: the teem' comes to he used 
^with'referenee to that oooHnunity ; that 
^'s,' to 4he objects whksh ^^ipeouiiarjy 
seek, and Ihe principles by which they 
are actuated. Qomidefed with refer- 
ence to ttte first sense of the wotd^'4t is 
Hot improper to love the world as the 
work of: God, and tts illustrating bis 
perfections; fer, we may suppose that 
(Sod loves his own worl»,-and it is not 
wvofig that we^ should find pleasure in 
their contemplation. Considered with 
psfereoce to the seooad sense of the 
word, it is not wrang to love the people 
of 4he world witha li^e^of benevolence, 
and to have attaelMnant to our kindred 
aad friends who constitute a part of it, 
though they are not Ubristians. It is 
oniy with reference to the word as used 
in the third aense that the command 
here can be understood to be applicable, 
or that the love of the woridis ferbid- 
ded; with refemiee to the objects 
sought, the maxiaaa that prevaii, the 
principles thM reign in that community 
thftt lives Ibr this w^d aacontmdis- 
tinguishad 6om 4ha ^woiid to 
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wdrld. If * any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is 
not in him. 

16 For all that t^ in the 

a Mat. 6. 34. 6a. 1. 10. Ja.4.4. 
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world, the lust of the flesh, ^^nd 
the lust of the ' eyes, and the 
pride * of life, is not of the Fa- 
ther, hut is of the world. 

»2Pe.S. 10. 6PB.il9.37. 4P8.73.6. 



The meaning ia, that we are not to fix 
oar affeedona on worldly objecta—on 
what the world can Airoiah— -aa our 
portion, with the spirit with which 
they do who live only for this world, 
regardless of the life to cmne. We are 
not to make this world the object of 
oor chief afiection ; we are oot to be 
inflaenoed by the maiima and feeUngs 
which prevail among those who do. 
Comp. Notes on Rom. zii. 2, and James 
iv. 4. See also Matt zvi. 36. Luke ix. 
26. 1 Cor. i. 20 ; ui. 19. Gal. it. 3. 
Col. ii. 8. 5 Neithar He tkmg$ that 
aretft the world. Referred to in the 
next verae es « the lust of the fleeh, the 
last of the eye% and the pride of life.' 
This explanation shows what John 
meant by * the things that are in the 
world.' He doea not say that we are 
in no sense to love Ofiy thing that is in 
the material world ; that we are to feel 
no interest in flowers, and streams, and 
forests, and fountains ; that we are to 
have no admiration for what God has 
done as the Creator of all things; that 
we are to cherish no love for any of the 
inhabitants of the world, our friends 
and kindred ; or that we are to punue 
none of the objects of this life in mak- 
ing provision for our femiiies ; but that 
we are not to love the things which 
are sought merely to pamper the appe- 
tite, to please the eye, or to promote 
pride in living. These are the objects 
sought by the people of the vrorld; 
these are not the objects to be sought 
by the Christian. IT If any mitn love 
the worlds dec If, in this sense, a 
man loves the world, it shows that he 
has no true religion ; that is, if, charac- 
teristically, he loves the world aa his 
portion, and Uvea for that ; if it is the 
ruling principle of his life to gain and 
enjoy that, it shows that his heart has 



never been renewed, and that he hjBs 
no part with the children of God. See 
Notes on James iv. 4. Matt. vi. 24. 

16. For aU thai is in the world. 
That is, all that really consUtutes the 
world, or that enters into the aims and 
purposes of those who live for this life. 
All that that community lives for may 
be comfurised under the following 
things. IT The btet of thtfleeh. The 
word btH is used here in the general 
sense of desire^ or that which is the 
object of desire, not in the narrow 
sense in which it is now commonly 
used to denote libidinous passion. See 
Notes on James i. 14. The phrase 
< the lust ofthefleth' h^re denotes that 
which pampers the appetites, or all that 
is connected with the indulgence of the 
meie animal pr<^naities. A large part 
of the world lives for little more than 
this. This is the lowest form of 
woridly indulgence; those which are 
immediately specified being of a higher 
order, though still merely worldly. 
1 And the lust of the eyes. That 
which is designed merely to gratify 
the sight This would include, of 
course, costly raiment, jewels, gor- 
geous foroiture, splendid palaces, plea- 
sure grounds, dec. The object is to 
refer to the gay vanities of this world, 
the thing on which the eye delighta 
to rest where there is no higher ob- 
ject of life. It does not, of course, 
mean that the eye is never to be grati- 
fied, or that we can find as much, 
pleasure in an ugly as in a handsome 
object, or that it is sinful to find plea- 
sure in beholding objects of real beauty, 
for the world, as formed h^ ita Creator; 
is full of such things, and he could not 
but have intended that pleasure should 
enter the soul through the eye, or that 
the beauties which he has i^M ao lav- 
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the world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof: but 
he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever. 

18 Little children, it is the 

aPB.39.6. 1 Co. 7. 31. 



ishly over bis works should contribute 
to the happiness of his creatures, but 
the apostle refers to this when it is 
the great and leading object of life; 
when it is sought with<Mit any connec- 
tion with religion or reference to the 
world to come. IT And the prick of 
life. The word here used means pro- 
perly ostentation or boasting, and then 
arrogance or pride. Rob. Lex. It re- 
fers to whatever there is that tends to 
promote pride, or that is an index of 
pride, such as the ostentatious display 
of dress, equipage, furniture, &c. IT Is 
not of the Father, Does not proceed 
from God, or meet with his approba- 
tion. It is not of the nature of true 
religion to seek these things, nor can 
their pursuit be reconciled with the 
existence of real piety in the heart. 
The sincere Christian has nobler ends, 
and he who has not any higher ends, 
and whose conduct and feelings can 
all be accounted for by a desire for 
these things, cannot be a true Chris- 
tian. 1 But is of the world. Is ori- 
ginated solely by the objects and pur- 
poses of this life, where religion and 
the life to come are excluded. 

17. And the world passeth away. 
Every thing properly constituting this 
world where religion is excluded. The 
reference here does not seem to be so 
much to the material world, as to the 
scenes of show and vanity which make 
up the world. These things are pass- 
ing away like the shifting scenes of the 
stage. See Notes on 1 Cor. viL 31. 
IT And the lust thereof. All that is 
here so much the object of desire. 
'J^hese things are like a pageant, which 
only amuses the eye for a moment, and 
then disappears for ever. ^ But he 
29* 



last ^ time : and as ye have heard 
* that antichrist shall come, even 
now are there many antichrists ; 
whereby we know that it is the 
last time. 

ftHe.l.S. eMatt.34.S4. 1 Ti. 4. 1. 



thai doeth the wiU of God abideth for 
ever. This cannot mean that ha will 
never die, but it means that he has 
built his happiness on a basis which is 
secure, and which can never pass away. 
Comp. Notes on Matt vii. 24 — 27. 

18. Little children. See ver.l. IT/f 
is the last time. The closing period 
or dispensation ; that dispensation in 
which the affairs of the world are ulti« 
mately to be wound up. The apostle 
does not, however, say that the end of 
the world would soon occur, nor does 
he intimate how long this dispensation 
would be. That period might con- 
tinue through many ages or centuries, 
and still be the last dispensation, or 
that in which the affairs of the world 
would be finally closed. See Notes on 
Isa. ii. 2. Acts ii 17. Heb. i. 2. Some 
have supposed that the * last time' here 
refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the end of the Jewish economy ; 
but the more natural interpretation is 
to refer it to the last dispensation of 
the world, and to suppose that the 
apostle meant to say that there were 
clear evidences that that period had 
arrived. IT And as ye have heard thai 
antichrist shall come. The word anti" 
christ occura In the New Testament 
only in these "Epistles of John. 1 John 
ii. 18, 22 ; iv. 3. 2 John 7. The pro- 
per meaning of anU (fi^C) in compo- 
sition is (1.) over-agannst, as cU^ftfctf- 
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-tsw; {'£*) contrary to, as SuvtaJyewi 
(3.) reciprocity, as &irtaato6l6cifAi \ 
(4.) substitution, as di^tpa(reXev$» in 
the place of -the king, or di/^>ta^o$ — 
proconsuL The word antichrist, there- 
fore, might denote any one who either 
was or claimed to be in the place of 
Christ, or one who, for any canie, wai 
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hioppMitioftlo.liioit TIki wonl» far- 
ther, would apply to one opposed to 
him, on whatever grooDd the opposition 
might be ; whether it were open and 
tt«vwed, or whether it were etily m/Mf, 
as resalting from certain claime- #faiieh 
weie advene to hi% or which were in- 
consiatent with hie. A vice-functionary, 
at an opponng functionary, woojd be 
the idea which th« word would nator- 
aJly anggert. If the wosd stood alone, 
asd th«ne wene nothing said further to 
explain it» meaning; we should think, 
when the wofd a/nUehriat. wae used» 
either of ana. who. daimedi to- be the 
Chfiat, and. who thus waa a, q? al; or 
of one wha. ainod ia. oppoaition to him 
Qn some other grDuii4 That whioh 
conatitnted the characteristies of anti- 
christ, aoeoidiog to John, who onlty 
has uaed tho word, he haa himaelf 
atated: ver* 2% * Who U a liar,, but he 
that denieth that tone ia the Chriati 
He ia aiUichrist,.tbat^enieth the Father 
and the Son^* cht iv. Z^ * And every 
spirit, that coQ&aaeth not thgt Jeaua. 
Christ ifr opme in. the fl^ah* ia not. of 
Crod ; and thift is that spiitt of anti- 
chriat ;' 2 Jojui 7,, * Por- many decei vei^ 
are entered into the. world, who ooofiMs 
not. that Jeaua Christ is come in. the 
flesh* This la a, deceiver wd an. anti- 
christ* From, thia i^ is. clear, that John 
understood. by tha word- all thoae that 
denied that Xesua ia the Meanah, or 
that the Meesiah- ha^.come in the fleeh>. 
If 4)e^ h^ tl)t.«t Jesus wap a deceiver, 
and thiit h» wiaa not tbe.Chriat; or if 
thqy muQtaifiued that, tho4gh Christ 
had come, he had not com^ ip the flesh* 
that, ia, witbr & proper humajrv natoie, 
this showedrthat such persons, had thfs 
spirit of antichrist. Thi^y arrayed the?^ 
selves agjBinst him, and held doctrines 
which were in fact in entire opposition 
to tho Son of God* It would appear 
then that John doea not; use the word 
ill the sense which it twuld bear m. de- 
noting one. who. set up a rival claim^ or 
who came in. the plenty of. Chrif t, bujt. 
Ip. the aena^^f thfMe who were.Qj>£OM)d 



to him by dknyipg capeptial doctnpes 
in regard to his person and advent It 
is not certainly known to what per- 
sons he refrrs, hot it would seem not 
improbable to Jewish adTetasiiee (aee 
Suieer's Tbesaar. a» voe.), or lo some 
forms of the Gnostic beliet See Notes 
on ch. iv. 2. The doctrine respecting 
antichrist, as stated in. the liew Testa- 
ment, may be soouned up in the fol- 
lowing particulars: (l,) That there 
would be those, perhaps in considerable 
numbers, who ^ould openly claim to 
be the Christ, or the true Messiah. 
Matt, xxiv.^, 24» (2.) That there 
would be a.apirit, whi^ would manifest 
itself early in the church, that would 
strongly tend to some great apostacy 
under som^ one head or leader, or to a 
concentration on an individual, or a 
succession of individuals, who would 
have eminently the ^irit of antichrist, 
though for a tima the development of 
that apirit would, be hindered or re- 
strained. See Notes on 2 Thess. iL 1 
—7. (3.) That thia would be ulti- 
mately concentrated on a single leader 
— "the man of ain" — and embodied 
under aome. great apostacy, at the head 
of which would be that ** man of sin." 
2 Thessu ii. 3, 4, 8, 9, 10. It is to this 
that Paul particularly refers, or this ia 
the view which, he took of this apos- 
tacy, and it is this which he particularly 
describes, (4.) That, in the mean time, 
and before the elements of the great 
apostlkcy should be concentrated and 
embodied, there might not be a few 
who would partake of the same general 
spirit, and who would be equally op- 
posed to Christ in their doctrines and 
aims ; that is, who would embody in 
tbemselvea the es^jsntial spirit of anti- 
christ, and by whose appearing it might 
be known, that the. Isist dispensation 
had come. It is to these that John re- 
fers, and these he found in his own 
age. Faui fixed the eye on future 
times, when the spirit of antichrist 
shpuld be. emhodied under a distinct 
;«Ad imghty ocgtM^ix^tion; John on hia 
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own liia«, and found then ewentially 
what it had heen predicted would occur 
in the church. He here says that they 
had been taught to expect that anti- 
chiist would come under the last dis- 
pensation, and it is implied that it could 
,be ascertained that it was the last time, 
from the fact that the predicted opposer 
of Christ had come. The reference is 
probably to tho language of the Saviour, 
that before tho. and should be^ and as a 
aign that it was. coming, many would 
arise claimiog to be ChrisI, a^, of 
coQiva, pvmctically dengring that h^ vrn». 
the Christ. Mattxziv.5. «^any shall 
coma in my name, saying, 2 am Ch^t : 
and shall deceive many,." ver. 24. 
<* And there sbalLarisa^faUe Chricto^aad 
false pvophetp; and tbey ahall show 
gfeat signs and wonders, insomuch 
that if it were po^stble, they shall de* 
ceive the very elact.*' This prediction 
it is probable the apoftles had referred 
to wherevar tbey hi^ preached* ao that 
there was a genaral expeptation that ona 
or more persons would appear claiming 
to he the Christ, or m^tptaiamg such 
opiniona as to.be inconsistent with the 
trae doctrine that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. Such persons, John says, had then 
in fact appeared, by which it could, bje, 
known that they were living under the 
dosing dispensation of the world re- 
ferred to by the Saviour. Comp. Notes 
on % Thess. ii. 2 — 5. IT Even now are 
there many aniiehrisU, There are 
many who have the characteristics 
which it. was predicted that antichrist 
wookl have; that is, as explained 
above, there are many who deny that 
Jesus is the Messiah, or who deny that 
he has come in the flesh. If they main- 
tained that Jesus was an impostor'and 
not the true Messiah, or if, though they 
admitted that the Messiah had come, 
they affirmed, as the Docetie did (Note 
on ch« iv. 2), that he had come in ap- 
pearance only, and not really come in 
tha flesh, thia was the spirit of anti- 
christ ' John says that there were 
many aoch pefsona in fad in hia time. 
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It would seem from this Ulat John did 
hot refer to a single individual, or to a 
succession of individuals who should 
come previous to the winding up of 
the affairs of the world, as Paul did 
(2 Thess. ii. 2, seq.), but that he under- 
stood that there might be many at the 
same time who would evince the spirit 
of antichrist Both he and Paul, how 
ever, refer to the expectation that before 
the coming of the Saviour to jaclge the 
world, there would bo prominent ad- 
versariea of the Christian religion, and 
that the end would not come until such 
adversaries appeared. Paul goes more 
into detail, a|id describes the character- 
istics of the great apostacy more at 
length (2 Thess. ii. 2, seq. 1 Tim. iv. 
I, s^q. 2 Tim. ill. 1, seq.) ; John says, 
not that the appearing of these persons^ 
indicated that the end of the world was 
near, hut tl^t they hi^ such character- 
istics as to show that tliey were living, 
in tlia last, dispensation ; Paul so de- 
scribes them as to show that the end 
of the ^orld was not to be immediately, 
expected (Notes on 2 Thess. it. 1, seq.) ; 
John, without referring to that point, 
says, that there were enough, of that 
character then, to prove that the last 
dispensation had come, though he does 
not say how long it would continue. 
IT Whereby we lemw it is the last time^ 
They have the characteristics which i^ 
was predicted many would have before 
the end of the world should come. 
The evidence that it was < the last time/ 
or the closing dispensation of the world, 
derived froni the appearing of these' 
persons, consists simply in the fact that 
it was predicted that such persons wouldP 
appear under the Christian, or the last 
dispensation. Matt xxiv. 6, 24 — ^27. 
Their appearance was to precede the 
coming of the Saviour, though it if 
not said how long it would precede 
that ; but at any time the appearing of 
such persons would be an evidence that 
it was the closing dispensation of tha 
world, for the Saviour, in his predic- 
tions respecting them, had said that 
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19 They went out from us, 
but they were not of us ; for ' if 

aSTi.2. 19. 



they would appear before be shoald 
return to judgment It cannot now 
be determined precisely to what classes 
of persons there is reference here, be- 
cause we know too little of the religious 
stiite of the times to which the apostle 
refers. No one can prove, however, 
that there were not persons at that time 
who so fully corresponded to the pre- 
dictions of the Saviour as to be a com- 
plete fulfilment of what he said, and 
to demonstrate that the last age had 
truly come. It would seem probable 
that there may have been reference to 
some Jewish adversaries, who denied 
that Jesus was the Messiah (^Rob, Lex.), 
or to some persons who had already 
broached the doctrine of the Docetae 
that, though Jesus was the Messiah, 
yet that he was a man in appearance 
only, and had not really come in the 
flesh. Glasses of persons of each de- 
scription abounded in the early ages 
of the church. 

19. They voeni out from us. From 
the church. That is, they had once 
been professors of the religion of the 
Saviour, though their cpostacy showed 
that they never had any true piety. 
John refers to the fact that they had 
once been in the church, perhaps to 
remind those to whom he wrote that 
they knew them well, and could readily 
appreciate their character. It was a 
humiliating statement that those who 
showed themselves to be so utterly op- 
posed to religion had once been mem- 
bers of the Christian church ; but this 
is a statement which we are often com- 
pelled to make. IT But they were not 
of us. That is, they did not really 
belong to us, or were not true Chris- 
tians, See Notes on Matt. vii. 23. 
This passage proves that these persons, 
whatever their pretensions and profes- 
sions may have been, were never sin- 
cere Christians. The same remark 



they had been of us, they would 
no doubt have continued with us : 



may be made of all who apostatize 
from the faith, and become teachera of 
error. They never were truly coo- 
verted; never belonged really to the 
spiritual church of ChrisU IT For if 
they had tfeen of us. If they had been 
sincere and true Christians. IT They 
would no doubt have continued with 
us. The words *no doubt* tin sup- 
plied by oar translators, but the aflir- 
mation is equally strong without them : 
* they would have remained with us.' 
This affirms, without any ambiguity or 
qualification, that if they had been true 
Christians they wotM bare remained 
in the church ; that is, they would not 
have apostatized. There could not be 
a more positive afliirmation than that 
which is implied here, that those who 
are true Christians wHl continue to be 
such; or that the saints will not ftill 
away from grace. John affirms it of 
these persons, that if they had been true 
Christians they would never have de- 
parted from the church. He makes 
the declaration so general that it may 
be regarded as a universal truth, that 
if any are truly * of us ;' that is, if they 
are true Christians, they will continue 
in the church, or will never fall away. 
The statement is so made also as to 
teach that if any do fall away from the 
church, the fact is full proof that they 
never had any religion, for if they had 
had they would have remained stead- 
fast in the church. H But they went 
out, that they might be made mantfeat 
that. they were not aU of us. It was 
suffered or permitted in the providence 
of God that this should occur, in order 
that it might be seen and known that 
they were not true Christians, or in 
order that their real character might be 
developed. It was desirable that this 
should be done (a) in order that the 
church might be purified from their in* 
fluence. Comp. Notes on. John xv. % \ 
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but they went out, that they might 
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(6) in order that it might not be re- 
sponsible for their condact, or re- 
proached on accoant of it ; (c) in order 
that their real character might be de- 
yeloped, and they might themselves see 
that they were not true Christians ; (</) 
in order that, being seen and iinown as 
apostates, their opinions and conduct 
might have less influence than if they 
were connected with the church ; (e) 
in order that they might themselves 
understand their own true character, 
and no longer live under the delusive 
opinion that they were Christians and 
were safe, but that, seeing themselves 
in their true light, they might be 
brought to repentance. For there is 
only a most slender prospect that any 
who are deceived in the church will 
ever be brought to true repentance 
there ; and slight as is the hope that 
onc^who apostatises will be, such an 
event is much more probable than it 
would be if ha remained in the church. 
Men are more likely to be converted 
when their character is known and 
understood, than they are when play- 
ing a game of deception, or are them- 
^ selves deceived. What is here affirm- 
ed of these persons often occurs now ; 
and those who have no true religion 
are often suflered to apostatize from 
their profession for the same purposes. It 
is better that they should cease to have 
any connection with the church than 
that they should remain in it ; and God 
often suffers them to fall away even 
from the profession of religion, in order 
that they may not do injury as profess- 
ing Christians. This very important 
passage, then, teaches the following 
things : (1.) That when men aposta- 
tize from the profession of religion, and 
I embrace fatal error, or live in sin, it 

proves that they never had any true 
piety. (2.) The fact that such persons 
fall away cannot be adduced to prove 
that Christians. ever fiill from grace, for 
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be made manifest * that they 
were not all of us. 



it demonstrates nothing on that point, 
but proves only that these persons ne» 
ver had any real piety. They may 
have had much that seemed to be reli- 
gion ; they may have been zealous, • 
and apparently devoted to God, and 
may even have had much comfort and 
peace in what they took to be piety ; 
they may have been eminently < gifted* 
in prayer, or may have even been suc- 
cessful preachers of the gospel, but all 
this does not prove that they ever bad 
any piety, nor does the fact that such 
persons apostatize from their profession 
throw any light on a question quite 
foreign to this — whether true Christians 
ever fall from grace. Comp. Matt vii. 
23, 23. (3.) The passage before us 
proves that if any are true Christians 
they will remain in the church, or will 
certainly persevere and be saved. They 
may indeed backslide grievously ; they 
may wander far away, and pain the 
hearts of their brethren, and give occih 
sion to the enemies of religion to speak 
reproachfully, but the apostle says « if 
they had been of us, they would have 
continued with us.' (4.) One of the 
best evidences of true piety is found in 
the fact of continuing with the church. 
I do not mean nominally and formally, 
but really and spiritually, having the 
heart with the church ; loving its peace 
and promoting its welfare ; identifying 
ourselves with real Christians, and 
showing that we are ready to co-operate 
with those who love the Lord Jesus 
and his cause. (5.) The main reason 
why professing Christians are suf&red 
to apostatize is to show that they bad 
no true religion. It is desirable that 
they should see it themselves ; desira- 
ble that others should see it also. It 
is better that it should be known that 
they had no true religion than that 
they should remain in the church to be 
a burden on its movements, and a re- 
proach to the cause. By being aiiowed 
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t^Qs to sapv^te tbemselve* from the 
church, thj»y mtnf he broughi to re- 
member their violated vow«, sod the 
church will be free fromr the reproach 
.of having those in its bosom who are a 
dishonour to the Ghriatiaii name. We 
are not to W4>p«]er, then, if persons 
iqpoetatize who have bc«n profeasprs of 
tn^ religion;, mid we we not to sup- 
poae thai the greatest injv^ry. is done to 
the eanae when they do it, A gretOer 
Ipi^ry by far ie done when such pcir- 
aMMf! rwmn m the chnrch- 

30* Bf4 !ffi have an umiim ftom 
ike Hofy One. The apostle in this 
terae evidently inlands to 499 that he 
hud no af prehension in regard to thoae 
to whom be wrote that Mey wouU thoa 
^oatatiae» and bring dishonour on their 
mligion. They l;»d bew sn fknninted 
ly the Holy Spirit that they unidar* 
alood the triM nature. o£ reiigipn» and 
it might h» confidently expected that 
they wonld persevere* The woid wne- 
ii»n or amdniiv& ix(m») raetw pro* 
p9cly iflom^ing rubbed in or ointed;' 
«il for anointing, mntmeat; then it 
ineana an anointing. The atlnaion ii» 
V> the unointing ci£ hinge and priests, 
Of their in^ngnration or ooroniUion 
(1 8am. X. 1 1 «vi, 13. £;z. zxviil 41 ; 
3^1. 15. Comp, Notes on Matt, i. l)^ 
Bind the idea psema to have been tb«i 
tho oil thua used waa emblematic of the 
gilts and giaces of the Holy Spirit aa 
^naUfying them fpr the discharge of the 
dnties of their office. Christians, in 
1^0 New Testmnent, are described aa 
'kings and priests* (Rev^ i. 6; v. 10). 
^nd aa 4 •royal priesthood' (Notes X 
Pet ii, 5, 0), and hen<^ they are rer 
presented aa anointed, or aa endowed 
with those graces of the Spirit of which 
imointing waa the emblem. The phrase 
<ihe Holy One' refers here doubtless ta 
the Holy 8pint» that Spirit whose in* 
iinencea are imparted to the people of 
<M» to^ enlightflVff V» sanctify, «k| In 



from tlie Holy Cm, apdye k^w 

^ all things. 



comfort them in their trials. The par- 
ticular reference here is to the infln-^ 
encea of that Spirit aa giving them 
clear and just views of the nature of 
religion* and thue sq^euring them from 
error and apoatecy. 1 And ye Jmmo 
all ihmgM. That is, all things which, 
it is essential, that yeiii should know oot 
the subject of raliginn. See Npt^^ on. 
John xvit 1.3. l.Co«,i|»15i« Th»Biea»« 
ing cannot be thaA they knew al^ thinga< 
pevtainins te hintory, t<» scieneie,. u^. 
liteEatnite, aje4 ^ the artsi bnt that» 
under the inflneneaa of the Hofy Spiptt. 
they had been mmie a^ thoroughly a^- 
qHjainte4 with the truths 1^ dntiea of 
the Chrietien reMgien* that they inighl 
be. regefded aa sele from the danger pf 
fatal cfrpn The same mey be a«id pf 
all trqe Qhriatiaps now, th^t thify ai»> 
9Q taufl^t by the ^Irit of God, thlit: 
they have aprvctjcal acqaaintanoe mth. 
what religion i% and wi^ what iTie^ 
qqirea, and ere seenre feoip filling inUi^ 
faUl error. In regeid. tp the i^nfiT^ 
meaning of this vetae, then, it may h% 
observed ; I. That it dow wd meeii 
any one of the following: thinga: (1.) 
That Chiiatiana are literelly inatruded, 
by the Holy Spirit, in nU thing", of 
that they literally nnderatend all spb*, 
jects. The teaching, whatever it may 
be, refera on^ tp religion* {%.} U ift 
not meant that any new facuUiea ot 
mind are eonferred on them, or anjF 
increased intellectual endowmei^ 1^, 
their religion^ It ia not e fiipt thak 
Christians, aa anchi are superior ii^ 
mental endownienM to others ; not that 
by their reli^pn they have any ment^ 
traita which they had not before th^ 
conversion, fanl, Peter, and John, 
had essentially the aame mental chfur- 
acteriatica af^er their conversion which, 
they had before ; and the same ia true 
of all Christian^. (3.) It is not meant; 
that any new truth ie revealed tp thi| 
mind by ihe Holy Spirit, All Htm 
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^ruth that w brought before .tb« nynd 
of 'the Christian is to be found in the 
word of God, and revelation^ as such, 
Vtts completed when the Bible was 
finished. (4.) It is not meaot that any 
thing is perceived by Christians which 
they had not the natural faculty for 
perceiving before their conversion, or 
which other men have not also the 
natural faculty for perceiving. The 
difficulty with men is not a defect of 
natural faculties, it is ici the blindness 
of the heart. If. The statement here 
made by John does imply, it is su]^ 
posed, the following things : (1.) That 
the minds of Christians are so enlight- 
ened that they have a new perception 
of the truth. They see it in a light in 
which they did, not before. They see 
it as truth. They see ite beauty, its 
force, its adaptedness to their condition 
and wants. They understand the sub- 
ject of religtoif better than they once 
did, and better than others do. What 
was once dark appears now plain; 
what once bad no beauty to their 
minds now appears beautiful; wb^t 
was once repellant is now attrar^ve. 
(3.) They see this to be true ; lAat is^ 
ttiey see it in such a light that ^ey can- 
not doubt that it is true. Hiey have 
•Qch views of the doctripes of religion 
that they have no dou^t that they are 
true, and are willing «>n the belief of their 
truth to lay down their lives, and stake 
their eternal /nteresU. (3.) Their 
knowledge d truth is enlarged. They 
become acquainted with more truths 
than they would have known if they 
had not been under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit Their range of thought 
n greater ; their vision more extended 
as well as more clear. III. The evu 
denee that tbia is «o, is found in the 
following things; (1.) The express 
statements of Scripture. See 1 Cor. ij. 
14, 15, and the Notes on that passage. 
Comp. John xvi. 13, 14. (d.) It is a 
natter of fact that it is so. (a) Men 
by nature do not perceive any beauty 
in the truths of religion. They are 



distasteful to them, or they.ane r(Bpul- 
sive and' offensive. « To the Jew the 
doctrine of the cross is a stumbling- 
block, and to the Oreek foolishness.' 
They may see indeed the force of an 
argument, but they do not see the 
beauty of the way of salvation, (b) 
When they are converted they do. 
These things appear to them to be 
changed, and they see them in a new 
light, and perceive a beauty in them 
which they never did before, (c) There 
is often a surprising developement of 
religious knowledge when persons are 
converted. They seem to understand 
the way of salvation, and the whole 
subject of religion, in a manner and to 
an extent which cannot be accounted 
for, except on the supposition of a 
teaching from above. (d) This is 
manifest also in the knowledge which 
persons othervvise ignorant exhibit oii 
the subject of religion. With few ad-" 
vantages for education, and with no re- 
aiarkable talents, they show an ac- 
quaintance with the truth, a knowledge' 
of religion, an ability to defend the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and to instruct 
others in the way of salvation, which 
could have been derived only from some 
source superior to themselves. Comp. 
John vii. Ifi. Acts iv. 13. (e) The 
same thing is shown by their adherence 
to truth in the midst of persecution, 
and simply because they perceive that 
for which they die to be the truth. And 
is there any thing incredible in this % 
May not the mind see what truth is? 
How do we judge of an axiom in 
mathematics, or of a proposition that ia 
demonstrated, but by the fact that the 
mind perceives it to be true, and cannot 
doubt it 1 And may it not be so in 
regard to religious truth-— especially 
when that truth is seen to accord with 
what we know of ourselves, our loaf 
condition as rinners, and our need 
of a Saviour, and when we s^e 
that the trutha revealed in the Scrip- 
tures are exactly adapted to oqr 
wantal 
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21 I have not written unto 
you because ye know not the 
truth, but because ye know it, 
and that no lie is of the truth. 



21. Ihxjve not written unto you be- 
cause ye know not the truth. You are 
not to regard my writing to you in this 
earnest manner as any evidence that I 
do not suppose you to bo acquainted 
with religion and its duties. Some, per- 
haps, might ba^ been disposed to put 
thu construction on what he had said» 
but he assures them that that was not 
the reason why he had thus addressed 
them. The very fact that they d^ 
understand the subject of teligion, he 
says, was rather the reason why he 
wrote to them. 1 But became ye know 
it. This was the ground of his )y>pe 
that his appeal would be effectuaU If 
they had never known what relig^n 



22 Who is a liar, but he that- 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ t 
he is antichrist, that denieth the 
Father and the Son. 



• 0.4.3. 



and for a time they apparently enjoy 
religion. But John says that however 
plausible all this may be, however 
much it may seem to prove that the 
doctrines thus embraced are of God, it 
is a great and vital maxim that no error 
can have its foundation in truth, and» 
of course, that it roust be worthleas. 
The grand question is, what is truth / 
and when that is determined we can 
easily settle the inquiries which come 
up about the various doctrines that are 
abroad in the world. Mere plausible 
appearances, or temporary good results 
that may grow out of a doctrine, do 
not prove that it is htaei on truth ; for 
whatever those resulte may be, it is 



wa*; ; if they were ignorant of its nb, Impossible that any error, however 



tuiu and its claims, he would have had 
much less hope of being able to guard 
them against error, and of securing 
their steady walk in the path of piety. 
We may always make a strong and 
confident appeal to those who really 
understand what the nature of religion 
is, and what are the evidences of its 
truth. % And that no tie is of the 
truth. No form of error, however 
plausible it may appear, however in- 
geniously it may be defended, and how. 
ever much it may seem to be favoura- 
ble tp h^OQ^n virtue and happiness, can 
be founded in truth. What the apostle 
says here hfts somewhat the aspect of 
a truism, but it contains a real truth of 
vital importance, and one which should 
have great in^qenpe in determining 
our minds in regard to any proposed 
opinion or doctrine. Error oflen ap* 
pears plausible. It scenes tp be adapted 
to relieve the mind of many difiiculties 
which perplex and embarrass it on the 
subject of religion. It seems to be 
adapted to promote religion. It seems 
\o make those who embrace it happy, 



plausible, should have its origin in the 
t^th, 

^ Who is a Kar. That is, who is 
false ;\ who maintains an errooeoua 
doctrin^ who is an impostor, if he is 
not ? T^ object of the apostle is to 
specify one ^S^he prevailing forms of 
error, and to sn^w that, however plau- 
sible the argument might be by which 
it was defended, it w^s impossible that 
it should be true. Th«ir own know- 
ledge of the nature of Nigion must 
convince them at once that thi^ opinion 
was false. ^ TTtat denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ. It would seem that the 
apostle referred to a class who admitted 
that Jesus lived, but who denied that 
he was the true Messiah. On what 
grounds they did this, is unknown ; but 
to maintain this was, of course, the 
same as to maintain that he was an 
impostor. The ground taken may have 
been that he had not the characteristics 
ascribed to the Messiah in the prophets ; 
or ^hat he did not furnish evidence that 
he wifM n^t ffom God ; or that he was 
an enthusiast Or, perhaps, some pe- 
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23 Whosoever " denieth the 
Son, the same hath not the Fa- 

aJno. 15.23. 



cuiiar form of error may be referred to, 
like that which is said to have been 
held by Gorinthus, who in his doctrine 
separated Jesus from Christ, maintain- 
ing them to be two distinct persons. 
Doddridge. V He is antichrUL Notes, 
ver. 18. He has all the characteristics 
and attribates of aotichrist ; or, a doc- 
trine which practically involves the 
deoial of both the Father and the Son, 
must be that of antichrist \ Thai 
denieth the Father and the Son. That 
denies the peculiar truths pertaining to 
God the Father, and to the Son of God. 
The charge here is not that they en- 
tertained incorrect views of God as such 
— as Almighty, eternal, most wise, and 
good; but that they denied the doc- 
trines which religion taught respecting 
God as Father and Son. Their opi- 
nions tended to a denial of what was 
revealed respecting God as a Father — 
not in the general sense of being the 
Father of the universe, but in the par- 
ticular sense of his relation to the Son. 
It cannot be supposed that they denied 
the existence and perfections of God as 
■uch, nor that ihey denied that God 
is a Father in the relation which he 
sustains to the universe; but the 
meaning must be that what they held 
.went to a practical denial of that which 
is peculiar to the true God, considered 
as sustaining the relation of a Father 
to his Son Jesus Christ. Correct views 
of the Father could not be held without 
correct views of the Son ; correct views 
of the Son could not be held without 
correct views of the Father. The doc- 
trines respecting the Father and the 
Son were so connected that one could 
not be held without holding the other, 
and one could not be denied without 
denying the other. Comp. Notes on 
Matt. zi. 27. John v. 23. No man 
can have just views of God the Father 
who has not right apprehensions of the 
30 



ther : [but] he that acknowledge 
eth the Son, hath the Father 
also. 



Son- As a matter of fact in the worid, 
men have right apprehensions of God 
only when they have correct views of 
the character of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
23. Whosoever denieth the Son, the 
same hath not the Father, That is, 
has no just views of the Father, and 
has no evidence of his friendship. It 
is only by the Son of God that the 
Father is made known to men (Matt, 
xi. 27. Heb. i. 2, 3), and it is only 
through him that we can become re- 
conciled to God, and obtain evidence 
of his favour. Notes on John v. 23. 
IT But he that acknowledgeth the Son, 
hath the Father also. This passage, 
in the common version of the New 
Testament, is printed in Italics, as if it 
were not in the original, but was sup- 
plied by the translators. It is true that 
it is not found in all the MSS. and ver- 
sions ; but it is found in a large num- 
ber of MSS., and in the Vulgate, th« 
Syriac, the iBthiopic, the Coptic, the 
Armenian, and the Arabic versions, and 
in the critical editions of Griesbach, 
Tittman, and Hahn. It is probable, 
therefore, that it should be regarded as 
a genuine portion of the sacred text. 
It is much in the style of John, and 
though not necessary to complete the 
sense, yet it well suits the connection. 
As it was true that if one denied the 
Son of God he could have no preten- 
sions to any proper acquaintance with 
the Father, so it seemed to follow that 
if any one bad any proper knowledge 
of the Son of God, and made a suit- 
able confession of him, he had evidence 
that he was acquainted with the Fa- 
ther. Comp. John xvii. 3. Rom. x. 9. 
Though, therefore, this passage was 
wanting in many of the MSS. con- 
sulted by the translators of the Bible, 
and though in printing it in the man- 
ner in which they have, they showed 
the great caution with which they actoS 



HU Let ' that theraibre abide 
in you which ye have heard from 
the beginniag. If that which 
ye have heard from the begin- 
ning shall remain in you, ye also 
shall continue in the Son, and 
in the Father. 

in admitting any thing doubtful into 
their translation, yet the passage should 
be restored to the text, and be regarded 
as a genuine portion of the woid of 
Ood. The great truth can never be 
top clearly stated, or too often incul- 
cated, that it is only by a knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ that we can 
have any true acquaintance with God, 
And'that all who have just views of the 
8aviour are in fact acquainted with the 
true God, and are heirs of eternal life. 

24. Lei that therefore abide in you.. 
Adhere steadfestly to it < let the truth 
obtain a permanent lodgement in the 
«oul. In view of its great importan^w, 
and its influence on year happiness 
here and hereafter, let it never depart 
from you. IT WMeh ye have hear^ 
from the beginning. That is, the 
same do^rines which you have always 
Ibeen taught respecting the Son of God 
and the way of salvation. Notes, ver. 7. 
ir Ye aUo shall eoaiinue in the Sitm, 
and in the Father* Truly united to 
the Son and to the Father ; or having 
evidence of the favour and friendship 
of the Son and the Father. 

25. And this, is the promise that he 
hath promised us, even eternal life. 
This is evidently added to encourage 
them in adhering to the truths which 
they had embraced respecting the Son 
of God. In maintaining these truths 
they had the promise of eternal life; in 
departing from them they ha(l none, 
for the promise of heaven in oar world 
IS made only to those who embrace 
one class of doctrines or opinions. No 
one can show that any promise of 
heaven is made to the mera i^ssessor 
fkf beauty, or wealth, or talent; to the 



25 And this Is tbe 



that he hath promised us, even 
eternal * life. 

26 These things have I writ- 
ten unto you concerning them 
that seduce you. 

« 2 Jno. 6. » Jno. 17. 3. 



accomplished or the gay $ to those who 
are distinguished for science* or skill iu 
the arts ; to rank, or birthj or blood ; 
to courage, or strength. Whatever 
expectation of heaven apy one may 
entertain on account of any of these 
things, must be traced to aomething 
else than a fnvmise^ for there is nono 
in the Bible to that effect The pro- 
mise of heaven to men is limited to 
those who repent of their sins, who 
believe in the Lord Jesus Chri^ and 
who lead a holy life; an^ if any one 
will base his hope of heaven on a prth 
mise, it must be limited to these things. 
And yet what well-founded hope of 
heaven can there be except that which 
is based on a promise f How does any 
one know that he can be s^ved unless 
he has some assurance from God that 
it may and shall be so ? Is not heaven 
his home 1 How does any one know 
that he may dwell there without some 
assurance from him that he may ? Is 
not the crown of life his gift ? How 
can any one know thai he will possess 
it unless he has some promise from 
him t However men may reason, or 
conjecture, or hope, the only jiromf«eof 
eternal life is found in the Bible, and the 
fact that we have such a promise should 
surely be a sufficient inducement to us 
to hold fast the truth. On the promise 
of life in the gospel, see John xvii. 8. 
Rom. ii. 6, 7. M^rk xvi. 16. Matt. 
XXV. 46. 

26. these things haoe Twritten unto 
you concerning them that seduce you. 
Respecting their character, and in order 
to guard you against their arts. Tha 
word sedu^ means to lead astray; 
and it here infers Co those who yroald 



. 37 Rut the aQoiating which 
ye have received of him abideth 
in you : and ye need not that 
any man teach you : but as the 
same anointing teacheth ' you 
of all things, and is truth, and is 

c Jno. 14. 96. > or. iC 

fodttice them from the truths or lead 
tbem into dangeroqi error. The apoc- 
Ue. does not mean that they ba(i| actually 
aadiic^ them, for he slatea in the, fol- 
lowing ¥erae that tb^y were yet aafe ; 
but he refers to the iaet that there vtm 
danger that thef might be led into 



27. Bui the tmfnnting %hieh jf§ 
have reeei^ of him. Sea Notea on 
▼er. 20. IT Abideth in you. The 
meaning is» that the infloedce on yoar 
heart and lije, which wsake finwi the 
iact that yoB aiv anointed of God, per- 
manently abides witb yoa» and will 
beep yon from dangerous errpr. The 
apostle evidently meant tp say that he 
fislt assured that they wouI4 uot be so-: 
dttoed from the tratb* sod that bis con- 
fidence in regard to this was placed in 
the &ct that they bad been truly an- 
eintf4 unto God as kings and priests. 
Thus undentood, what he here says 
is equivalent to the expression of a firm 
ponviction that those who are true 
Christians will not fail away. Qomp. 
Notes on vs. 19, 20. \ And ye need 
mU that any man teaeh you. Thai is, 
^bat afe the things essential to true 
religion. See Notes on ver. 20l ^But 
^ the eame anointing teaeheth you cf 
tUl things. This p^nnot roe^u that the 
mere act of anointings if that hac| been 
performed in their case, would teaeh 
tbem ; but it refers to what John in- 
cludes in what he calb the anointiog-— 
that is, in the solemn consecratipg to* 
tM duties of religion under the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit 1 And ie 
truth, and i$ no Ue, Leads to Urutb. 
•nd not to error. No qian wm ever 
W iulo error by tbpee in^uem^ whjcb 



m 

DO li0, aod even a^ it hath tadight 
you, ye shall abide in ' him. 

28 And now, little children, 
abide in him; that, when he 
shall appear, we may have con- 
fidence, and not be ashamed be- 
fore him at his coming. 



result from the fact that be has been 
consecrated to the seivipe of God. V Ye 
shall abide in hitn. Marg., *or, it.^ 
The Gcee^ will bear eithjBr construc- 
tion. The connection, however, seema 
tp demand, that it should be understood 
as refierriug lo Ata^r— that is, to the Sa- 
viour. 

%^ And now. Utile children. Notes, 
ver. 1. IT Abide m hin^ ; thai, when 
he shfiU apfitar* In the end of tbq 
world, to receive his people to himself 
Notes, John xiv. 2, 3. V Wt may 
have confidence. Gr., boldness (^tte^fxtfr 
otoff). This word it commonly ueed 
to denote openness pUinness, or bold<* 
pess in speaking. Mark viii. 32. 
Jobn vii. 4, 13, 26. AcUi ii. 29 ; iv« 
13. 29. 2 Cor. iii. 12; vii. 4. Here 
it means the kind of boldnesy, or calip 
assurance, which aris^ from, evidence 
of piety and of prepaipstion for heaven* 
It meaqs that they would not be over* 
whelmed and confounded at the coming 
of the Saviour by its being then foun4 
that all their hopes were fallacious, 
IT And not be ashamed before him ai 
his coming. Bj having all our hopes 
taken awaj ; by being held up to the 
universe as guilty and condemned* 
We feel ashamed when our hopes are 
disappointed; when it is shown that 
we have a character different from what 
we professed to have; when our pre- 
tensions to goodness are stripped ofi^ 
and the heart is made bare. Many 
will thus be ashamed in the last day 
(Matt. vii. 21— -23), but it is one of the 
promises made to those who truly be* 
lieve on the Saviour, that they shall 
never bp ashamed or cunfounded. See 
NetePi 1 Pet. ii. §• Compi laa. xlvw 
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99 If ye kntm that be is 

righteous, ye know * that • every 



»jf«. 



17. Rom. ▼. 6. 1 Pet. iv. IG. Mark 
viiL 38. 

29. If ye Jcnrw that he is righteous. 
This is not said m if there could be 
any doubt on the subject, but merely 
to call their attention to it as a well- 
known truth, and to state what followed 
from it. Every one who has any true 
acquaintance with God, must have the 
fullest conviction that be is a righteous 
being. But, if this be so, John says, 
then it must follow that only those who 
are truly righteous can regard them- 
selves as begotten of him. IT Ye know* 
Marg., know ye. The Greek will bear 
either construction, and either would 
make good sense. Assuming that God 
is righteous, it would be proper to state, 
as in the text, that it followed from 
this that they must know that only 
those who are righteous can be regarded 
as begotten of him ; or, assuming this 
to be true, it was proper to exhort them 
io he righteous, as in the margin. 
Whichever interpretation is adopted, 
Ae great truth is taught, that only those 
who are truly righteous can regard 
themselves as the children of God. 
% That every one that doeth righteotu- 
nen is bom of him. Or rather, is be- 
gotten of him ; is truly a child of God. 
This truth is everywhere taught in the 
Bible, and is worthy of being often re- 
peated. No one who is not, in the 
proper sense of the term, a righteous 
man, can have any well-founded pre- 
tensions to being regarded as a child 
of God. If this be so, then it is not 
difficult 'to determine whether we are 
the children of God. (I.) If we are 
unjust, fiilse, dishonest, we cannot be 
his children. (2.) If we are indulging 
in any known sin, we cannot be. (3.) 
If we are not truly righteous, all visions 
and raptures, all zeal and ardour, though 
in the cause of religion, all that we 
may pride ourselves on in being fervent 



one that doeth righteousness is 
born of him. 

tf 3e. 13. 83. Mat. 7. 1&-1& 



in prayer, or eloquent in preaching, i« 
vain. (4.) If we are righteous, in the 
true and proper sense, doing that which 
is right toward God and toward meih 
to ourselves, to our families, to oar 
neighbours, to the worid at large, to 
the Saviour who died for us, then we 
are true Christians; and then, no mat* 
ter how soon he may appear, or how 
solemn and overwhelming the scenes 
that shall close the world, we shall not 
be ashamed or confounded, for we ahaH 
hail him^ our Saviour, and rejoice 
that the time has come that we may 
go and dwell with him for ever. 

CHAPTER UL 

AVAI.T8I8 OT THK CHAPTXB. 

This chapter embraces the following 
suljects; 

I. The feet that Christians are now 
the sons of God. vs. 1^3. (1.) We 
are the sons of God, and this will ex- 
plain the reason why the world does 
not appreciate our character, or under- 
stand the reasons of our conduct, ver. 1. 
(2.) The consequences of sustaining 
Uiat relation to God, or of being re- 
garded as his sons, (a) We shall 
be like him when he appears, ver. 2. 
(b) We shall purify ourselves under 
me influence of this hope. ver. 3. 

II. The fact that he who is an adopt- 
ed chiHof God does^not commit sin. 
vs. 4 — 10. (1.) All sin is the trans- 
gression of the law (ver. 4) ; (2.) Christ 
was manifested to take away our sins 
(ver. 6) ; (3.) He that commits sin is 
of the devil (ver. 8) ; and (4.) As a 
matter of fact, he who is of God does 
not commit sin. vs. 7, 9, 10. 

III. True religion will be manifested 
by love to the Christian brotheriiood. 
vs. 10 — 18. (1.) As a man who is 
not righteous cannot be a true Chris- 
tian, neither can he who does not love 
his brother, ver. 10. (2.) It is the ■»- 
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be called the sons * of God! 
therefore the world * knoweth us 
not, because it knew him not. 

Re. 21. 7. 



lemn command of the Savioar that his 
followers shoald love one another, ver. 
11. (3.) The importance of this is 
seen by the opposite conduct of Cain, 
ver. 12. (4.) Love to the brethren 
furnishes the most certain evidence that 
vre have passed from death unto life, 
ver. 14. (5.) A man who hates an- 
other is in fact a murderer, and, of 
course, cannot be a true child of God. 
ver. 15. (6.) We should be stimulated 
to the love of the brethren by the ex- 
ample oi the Saviour, who laid down 
his life for us. ver. 16. (7.) If we 
see a brother in want, and have the 
means of aiding him and do not do it, 
we cannot have the love of God dwell- 
ing in us. vs. 17, 18. 

IV. We may have evidence that we 
love God by the consciousness of our 
feelings towards him, as well as by 
outward acts towards bis friends, vs. 
19—21. 

y. If we keep his commandments 
our prayers will be answered, vs. 22, 
23. (1.) There is an assurance that 
we shall receive what we need if we 
ask it, and keep his commandments, 
ver. 22. (2.) The particular command- 
ments on which the efficacy of prayer 
so much depends, are (a) that we be- 
lieve on the name of the Saviour, and 
(6) that we love the Christian brother- 
hood, ver. 23. 

VI. We may know that we abide in 
God by the spirit which he has given 
us, as well as by keeping his command- 
ments, ver. 24. 

This chapter, therefore, is occupied 
mainly with stating what are the evi- 
dences of true piety, and in order to 
determine this question there is perhaps 
no part of the Bible that may be sto* 
died with more profit than this portion 
of th9 writings of John. 
30* 
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e Jno. 17. 23. 



1. Behold, what manner of hve. 
What love, in kind and in degree* In 
kind the most tender and the most 
ennobling, in adopting us into his fa- 
mily, and in permitting us to address 
htm as our Father. In degree the 
most exalted, since there is no higher 
love that can be shown than in adopt- 
ing a poor and friendless orphan, and 
giving him a parent and a home. Even 
God could bestow upon us no more 
valuable token of afifection than that 
we should be adopted into his family, 
and permitted to regard him as our 
Father. When we remember how in- 
significant we are as creatures, and 
how ungrateful, rebellious, and vile 
we have been as sinners, we may well 
be amazed at the love which would 
adopt us into the holy family of God, 
so that we may be regarded and treated 
as the children of the Most High. A 
prince could manifest no higher love 
for a wandering, ragged, vicious orphan 
boy, found in the streets, than by 
adopting him into his own family, and 
admitting him to the same privileges 
and honours as his own sons ; and yet 
this would be a trifle compared with 
the honour which God has bestowed 
on us. IT The Father hath bestowed 
upon us, God, regarded as a Father, 
or as at the head of the universe con- 
sidered as one family. IT That we 
should be called the sone of God. That 
is, that we should be the sons of God^ 
the word eaUed being often used in the 
sense of to be. On the nature and 
privileges of adoption, see Notes on 
Rom. viii. 15—17, and 2 Cor. vi. 18, 
and practical remarks on that chapter, 
19, 20. IT Therefore the world know- 
eth us not. Does not understand our 
principles; the reasons of our conduct; 
the sources of our comforts and joyA 
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9 Bdoved« now are we the 
8008 * of God ; and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: 
but we know that, when he shall 

Th0 peppl« of the world regard us, as 
fanatica or enthuaiaata; aa foolish in 
ahandoaing the pleaaiirea and purauita 
which they engage in; aa renouncing 
Qiftain happineai for that which is un* 
o^rtain; ^a cheriahini; fiiilae and delit- 
«.yo l^ppes i^ regafd.to the fature* and 
«f practising needlesa auateritiea, with 
ip<MtjhiQg to cooapenaate for the. pleaaures 
which ari» abandoned. Thare ia qo-. 
t^ing which the gay, the ambitious, a^d 
tl^ aalfiah Us^ uqderatand than they 
do th« el^ipenta wlucb 90 into the 
Christian'a character, and the, nature 
apd sQurce, of the Ghriatian'a joys. 
IT BecfiUMe it knew him not. Did not 
A^npw the Iford Jeaua Christ That, is, 
^. W4»rld bad no right views of the 
rei^ cha^a^ter of the Lord Jeaua when 
b^.wiui on the aerth. They miatook 
liimlbir an aothuaiaat or an impostor 
^d it ia no wcindej^ th|^t having wholly 
i}U8|ak«n hia character^ they, should 
il)ikake oura. On the fact that the 
world did npt.know him, aee Notes on 
1 Cor. ii. 8. Acta iii. 17. Comp. John 
X.yii. ^5* On the fact that Christiana 
Q^y h§ expected to be regarded and 
treated ^, their Sa^viour waa, a^ Notes 
on John ^v. 18— :20.' Comp. Matt, x. 

%, Belap^ now. qnwetht 90ns of 
Qod. We nqw in fact auatain this 
rapk and dignity, and on that we mciy 
reiSect with pieaaure ai|d gratitude. It 
is in itself an exalted honour, and may 
^ contemplated as such, whatever may 
lie true in regard to what ia to come* 
In the dignity and the privileges which 
we now enjoy, we may find a grateful 
aubject of reflection, and a cause of 
thankfulness, even if we should look 
to nothing beyond, or when we con- 
template the fact by itself. \ And it 
tfotk not yet oj^ear what we shall be* 



appear, we shftil be like him ; * 
for we shall see " him as he is. 

a So. e. 14, 18. 

» 1 Co. 15. 49. Ph. 3. 31. S Pe. 1. 4. 

e Joblfi.SO. Pa.17.15. Mat.«.8. 1G0.1S.1S. 



It is not fully revealed what we shall 
be hereafter ; what will be the full re- 
anlt of being regarded aa the children 
of Grod. There are, indeed, certain 
things which may be inferred aa fol- 
lowing from tbia; thera ia enough to 
animate us with hope, and to sustain 
us in. the trials of life ; there ia QRf 
thing «vhich ta dear, th^t we ahall be 
like the Son of God, but what ia fully 
involved in.thia ia. not made known* 
Perhaps (i.) it couid not be so revea^ 
that we could undemtftod. it, Ipc^thiit 
state may be sp unlike th^ pr!Bs«at thai 
ttjOsvorda would CuUyeoavey.tha«ono^ 
tioQtaourminda; parba|»a.(2.} It may 
be necessary to our eoqdi^n. here, aa 
on probation, that no n^9re light should 
be furnished in rc^rd to th^ future 
than to atimulale Uf to make effiarta.to 
reach a world where a^ is light. For 
8^ iiiMstr«tio|^ of the sentiment ex- 
pressed here by the apostle, comp. 
Notes on 2 Pet i, 4. ^ Bu^ loe know 
that^ when he shnll, opfi^oTf we ^eJf 
be like hitn. It ia raveajei^ to us that 
WiB ahail be made like Chriat; that 
is, in the hodi^ with which we^ ahall 
ha raiaed i|p, in character, in happi- 
ness, in glory. Comp, Notes on PhiL 
ill 21. 2 Cor, iii« 18. Thia ia enough 
to satisfy thQ Christian in lus proa* 
pacts for the future world. To be 
like Christ is the object of his sn> 
preme aim< For that h^ iives^ and all 
his aspirations in regard to the coming 
world may be summed up iu. thia, — 
that he wishes to be like the glorified 
Son of God, and to share his honours 
and his joys. See Notes^n Phil. iii. 
10. IT For we shall see him as he is. 
It is dearly implied here that there will 
be an influence in beholding the Sa.^ 
viour as he is^ which will tend to make 
us like him, or to tran/ifprm us^ into hia 



3 And efety vam A^. h$/ih 
this hope in htm, pnrifieth hinip 
self even as he is pure. 
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likMMfB. See the nature of tl^ia infiiH 
eoee explained iii the- .Notes on 2. Cor. 
m 18. 

Zt And evofy roism ikat hath thin 
kape in hinh Thie. Im>|inb of 8e«ipir> the 
8«doiur» VE^ of betug vuuie Like hlfn ; 
tli»t' Mb e9^^ tfii^ ChfUBtm* Oji tlM 
n^imre and it^uenmeof hope^seeiNotee 
on Rem. Yttb 24* S^ 1iP^rifieihhim^. 
sflfi Mukee. biDMelf. holy. That i% 
undev the inAnej^ce of thif. hqge of 
being yke the ^fiour* b« piile> fprth^^ 
thfoeaeffbrts m itfiiggtiiig «gaipstett«, 
aiMli^xrrerceoiiiig his eyii ptopeneitiiB^ 
whiciiere neoeeew^ ta oqAhe him pvure. 
The apoftfo woold not deny tlwit for 
the eaoeeii of thrift efiprte we Oive de- 
pendent on divkiei aidi but he hitnga 
into.nev, a^iaofti^a.doii^ in. the ea^ied 
WfiiiDi% th0 agencj of man hioM^f 
w eeeeniialiy connected with sneceaik 
Comp. PhiL ii* 1%. The partiealar 
thonght bera ie, that the hop« oC being, 
\ik» Christ, and of being penaitted |o. 
direll wilh him* will lead a m^n t» ear- 
neet efibrte^ta becoqioboiy, and w41;b«. 
netnnliy foUuppied by- rach a vefolu 
1[ Even. mhfiU pure. The s^ine kmd 
of parity here; thie aama 4%^«e hei«- 
itfter. That: ia, the tendency of sufok a 
h«p^ ia to mfd^ him holy npw« though, 
het may be impei^ ; tho efl^ct will be 
t|>. mahe him pnficUy. hojy in the 
ifflffiid to ffomi^ It cannot be ahown 
ffofsk this, pa s sage thsl the aposjae 
memit to teach that any one ac^nsliy; 
heeomes. as.pare in the. pceeent life aa 
the Saidonf ii^ that is, becomea p«r«. 
fectly holy { for all tbut is &irly implied 
in it is, that those who have this hope 
in them aim at the same pnrijky, and 
will uitimaUiy obtain it. But the 
apostle does not say that it U attained 
in this world- If the passage dkl teach 
this» it w<onld teach it rsppeetinff. ea«ry 
0110 who; has thi« hope, nn^ t^ thn 
dofltrinn w«ql4. he thi^ on qne. cm bn^ 
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ttansgresseth aisatbe Uw : for sin 
is the transgression of the law^ 

a. cbrisitan who does not become abso- 
lu^y pei^t on earth; that is, not 
that soma Christians' A|<i(jf become per* 
feet: here, but that ail actual^ eU Qm 
nmist). it is presumed, will hold this to 
be a true doctrine. A true Chrisjtum 
dees iM»t, imle^ h^bitnully an^ wiif 
fully, sin ; hut no nne een pf>etep4 tl|9t 
all ChrisiNina attain to a^toteofsinlsfis 
p9ffie<^n on earth, ojc i^, in £m^ .dp 
pure as the Saviour was. But nnless 
the passage profes thft e^etr^ Clm^im 
beoomsa abaolntely pec^, io the pre- 
sent life, it. does not prove that in iact 
an^f.do,. It proves (1«) Th«it< th4| tsin* 
denoy, or the&ir inHusnce ef this, hope 
is to mal^e. this Cbrisl^n pui;e; (2.) 
Thai, all wh(> checish it w*ll, in &^ 
aim. to bei^flwt asi-holy.' aft the SaTiiaar 
was:; i^ (3.) Thft this okgeet will, 
si somff future period, beai:eomplisM* 
There is, a wxNrld where all whn are 
red^med shall be perfiietly holy. 

4» Who!toe9er'>e9mmiiUih*hi^wst9' 
ffft/^eetk ai$Q the km* The, isew.of God 
given ^ Bian as a^ rule; of lifif. The: 
obJAQ^ qi: the apostle here i*. to, exei^ 
them to hoUoess» end to detail them, 
from oomsiutting sin» pejchaps; in vxm-. 
of the iact stilted in,ver. 3, th«t sfi^ry. 
one wha has the hops of he^fen ^iil; 
aim to be holy like, the Saiyionr. Tof 
confirm thisi ha shows them that> as a. 
maMer; (>C fa^t, tt^ose.who are bMMrn o^ 
God 1^9 lead li«ea:of. obedience (vsr &--> 
IQ), and this he^ intcodu^fi by.sbowing- 
what is the neture of sin» in the vepse 
b«for« us, Theconsi^erntions by whiefei. 
hs would deter them fmm indulging in, 
.sin ace the following : (a) all sin is % 
Tielation of the law of God (ver. 4) ^ 
(6) the very object of the coming of 
Christ was to deliver men from sin 
(ver* 5) ; (c) those who are true Chiis- 
tiena. do not habitua^y «n (ver. 6^* 
(<^.thiQse who ain^iinnot be true Chrisr 
lifin% bnt are nC line de^ (iwi* i>fli 
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and (/) he who 10 born of God htt a 
germ or principle of true piety in him, 
and cannot sin. ver, 9. It seems evi- 
dent that the apostle is here combating 
an opinion which then existed that 
men might sin and yet be true Chris- 
tians (ver. 7), and he apprehended that 
there was danger that this opinion 
would become prevalent On what 
ground this opinion was held is un» 
known. Perhaps it was held that all 
that was necessary to constitute leli- 
gfun was to embrace the doctrines of 
Christianity, or to be orthodox in the 
faith ; perhaps that it was not expected 
that men would become holy in this 
life, and therefore they might indulge 
in acts of sin; |>erhaps that Christ 
came to' modify and rehtx the law, and 
that the freedom which he procured 
for them was freedom to indulge in 
whatever men chose; perhaps that, 
since Christians were heirs of all things, 
that they had a right to enjoy all things; 
perhaps that the passions of men were 
so strong that Ihey could not be re- 
strained, and that therefore it was not 
wrong to give indulgence to the pro- 
pensities with which our Creator has 
formed us. All these opinions have 
been held under various forms of Anti- 
nomiaoism, and it is not at all impro- 
bable that some or all of them prevailed 
in the time of John. The argument 
which he urges would be applicable to 
any of them. The consideration which 
be here states is, that all sin is a trans- 
gression of law, and that he who com- 
mits it, under whatever pretence, is to 
be held as a transgressor of the law. 
The literal rendering of this passage is, 
« He who doeth sin (aftaptuw) doeth 
also transgression' (dvojuuu')* Sin is 
tile generic term embracing all that 
would be wrong. The word transgres- 
sion (mmfiia) is a specific term showing 
where the wrong lay, to wit, in violat- 
faig the law. 1 For ain is the trans- 
gression of the law. That is, all sin 
involves this as a consequence that, it 
is a violation of the law. The object 



of Ihtt aposde ia not to much to de&ie 
sin, as to deter from its commission by 
stating what is its essential nature— 
though he has in fact given the best 
definition of it that could be given. 
The essential idea is, that God has 
given a law to men to regulate their 
conduct, and that whatever is a depart- 
ure from that law in any way is held 
to be sin. The law measures our 
duty, and measures therefore the degree 
of guilt when it is not obeyed. The 
law determines what is right in all 
cases, and, of course, what is wrong 
when it is not complied with. The law 
is the expression of what is the will of 
God as to what we shall do ; and when 
that is not done, there is sin. The law 
determines what we shall love or not 
love ; when our passions and appetites 
shall be bounded and restrained, and 
to what extent they may be indulged ; 
what shall be our motives and aims in 
living; how we shall act toward God 
and toward men ; and whenever, in 
any of these respects, its requirements 
are not complied with thera is sin. 
This will include every thing in rela* 
tion to which the law is given, and 
will embrace what we omit to do when 
the law has commanded a thing to bo 
done, as well as a posUitfe act of trans- 
gression where the law has forbidden a 
thing. This idea is properly found in 
the original word, rendered transgre^* 
sion of the law (otHtfua). This word 
occurs in the New Testament only in 
the following places: Matt vii. 28; 
xiii. 41 ; xxiii. 28; xxiv. 12. Rom.iy« 
7 ; vi. 19. 2 These, ii. 7. Titus ii. 14. 
Heb. i. 9 ; viii. 12; x. 17, in all which 
places it is rendered iniquitjf and uit- 
quities ; in 2 Cor. vi. 14, where it is 
rendered unrighteoiisness ; and in the 
verse before us twice. It properly 
means lawlessness^ in the sense that the 
requirements of the law are not coo^ 
formed to, or complied with ; that i% 
either by not obeying it, or by positrveiy 
violating it When a parent commands 
a child to do a thing and he doea not 
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do it, he w M really guilty of -violatiog 
llie Isw as when he doea a thing which 
u poaitiYely forbidden. This important 
^eTae, therefore, may be considered in 
two aspeeta : as a definition of the na- 
ture of sin, and aa an argument against 
indulgence in it, or against committing 
it. L As a de6nition of the nature of 
sin. It teaches (a) that there is a rule 
of law by which the'^conductof man- 
kind is to be regulated and governed, 
and to which it is to be conformed. 
(b) That there is sin in ^1 cases where 
that law is not complied with, and that 
all who do fwt comply with it are 
guilty before God. (e) That the par- 
ticular thing which determines the 
guilt of sin, and which measures it, is 
that it is a departure from law, and 
consequently that there is no sin where 
there is no departure from law. The 
essential thing is, that the law has not 
been respected and obeyed, and sin de- 
rives its character and aggravation from 
that fact. No one can reasonably 
doubt as to the accuracy oi this defini- 
tion of sin. It is founded on the fact 
(a) that God has an absolute right to 
prescribe what we may and may not 
do ; (6) that it is to be presumed that 
what he prescribes will be in accord- 
ance with what is right ; and (c) that 
lathing elae in fact constitutes sin. 
Sin ean consist in nothing else. It 
does not consist of a particular height 
of stature, or a particular complexion ; 
of a feeble intellect, or an intellect 
made feeble, as the result of any for- 
mer apostacy; of any constitutional 
propensity, or any disposition founded 
in our nature aa creatures. For none 
of these things do our consciences con- 
demn US, and however we may lament 
them, we have no consciousness of 
wrong. II. As an argument against 
the commission of sin. This argu- 
ment may be considered as consisting 
of two things; the wrong that is done 
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manifegted to take away oar gins ; 
and in him is no sin. 



by the violation of law, and the exposure 
to the penalty. (1.) The wrong itaalf. 
This wrong as an argument to deter 
from sin arises mainly from two things: 
(a) because sin is a violation of the 
will of God, and it is in itself wrong 
to disregard that will, and (6) be- 
cauae it is to bo preaunMd that when 
God has given law there ia a good 
reason why he haa done it. (2.) The 
fact that the law has a penalty is an 
argument for not violating the law. All 
law has a penalty { that is, there is 
some suflering, disadvantage, forfeit of 
privileges, dec, which the violation of 
law draws in its train, and which is to 
be regarded as an esprevion of the 
sense which the lawgiver entertaina of 
the value of his law, and of the evil 
of diaobeying it. Many of these penal- 
ties of the violation of the divine law 
are seen in this life, and all will be eer- 
tain to occur sooner or later, in this 
world or in the world to come. With 
such views of the law, and of sin ; of 
his obligations^ and of the evils c^ die- 
obedience, a Christian should not, and 
will not, deliberately and habitually 
violate the law of God. 

5. And ye know that he wot manp- 
fCBted, The Lord Jesus, the Son of 
God. * You know that he became In- 
carnate, or appeared among men for the 
very purpose of putting an end to sin.' 
Matt. i. 21. Comp. Notes on 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. This is the second argumant 
in this paragraph ^vs.4 — 10), by which 
the apostle would deter us from sin. 
The argument is a clear one, and ia 
perhaps the strongest that can be made 
to bear on the mind of a true Chris- 
tian — that the Lord Jesus saw sin to 
be so great an evil that he came into 
our world, and gave himself to the 
bitter sorrows of death on the cross, to 
redeem us from iL ^ To take away 
our sifts. The essential argument 
here is, that the whole work of Chrkt 
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"6 Whosoever nbtdeth in him 
Binnethnot: whosoever* sinneth, 

a 3 Jno. 11. 



httth ntit seehfiliiiyiieitlK^r known 
him. 



Wit <MgMd to MWer «■ from the 
domimoii of tin, not to funiuh as the 
tamOB of HidQigwiM io it ; «iid tliAt, 
UMiefoM, wo ohourfai be detoned from 
it bgr ftU Ibet Cbriet Iwe dene and eof- 
iured for He. He perrerti the whole 
doeigii of Hm eoming of the Sevioar 
who tuppoeee tbftt hie woik wee in niy 
degree deiigiied to proedre for hie fol- 
lowere the indnlgeneea of sin, or who 
eo iaterprete the methede of hie grece 
-me to iuppoie that it is now lewfttl for 
him to iodolge fate guilty Tmeeions. 
The Mfument emeMielly is thie : (1.) 
That we fHvleee to be the followete of 
Christ, and eheuld «any oat hie ends 
mod vieWe in coming into the world ; 
(S.) That the gremt and leading por- 
peee of hie comiBg was to aet tie free 
ftdm the bondage of tranegression ; 
(a) That in doing this he gave himeelf 
«p to a Hfe of povet^, and ehame, md 
sorrow, and to a most bitter death on 
the eroes; Mid (4.) That we ehoold 
not Indntge in that .from which he 
come to delitrer ns, and which cost him 
eo much toil and such a death. How 
could we indulge in that which has 
brought heavy calamity on the head of 
a father, or which has pierced a sister's 
heart with many sorrows 1 Still more, 
how cen we be so ungrateful and hard- 
hearted as to indulge in that whidh 
crashed our Redeemer in death 1 ^And 
«ft'Ailn'iir*Mosm. An additional con* 
aideration to show that we ehould be 
holy. As he was perfectly pure and 
spotless so shoaV] all his followers aim 
to be; and feMme can truly pretend to 
be- his who do not desire and design to 
become like htm. On the personal 
holiness of the- Lord Jesas, see Notes 
on Heb. yii. tt6, ahd 1 Pet ii. 38. 

9. Whoseever obideth in Aim. See 
eh. ii. 6. The word here employed 
(filfcd) properly means to remain, to 
continue, to tkide. It is used of per- 



sons remaining er dweWiig in a pliee, 
in the sense of abidiag there permn- 
nently, or lodging there, and Ihia is the 
common meaning of the weid. Matt. 
X. 11 ; zxri. 88. Mark yn. 10. Lake i. 
66,e«ea9ie. In the wrMng* ef Mm, 
however, it is quite a fovonrite word to 
dtoote the rek^on whMi o«e sMStama 
to another, in the aenie of being unilBd 
to him, or remahMmg with him' in oiee- 
tionandbve; being with him in heart* 
and mind, iSid wW, as ene asaikea hie 
home in a dwelltng. The eeHee seeme 
to be that we have some sort of rela- 
tion to him similar to diet whkh we 
have to eor heme ; that 'ie, some fixed 
and permanent attachment to him. We 
live in him; we leMoin steadfost in 
oar attachment to hiln, as w»do to ear 
own home. For the nee ef the-wtmi in 
John, in whose writings it eo fre^oontiy 
occurs, see John ▼. 88 ; «i. M; xifv. 10, 
17; XV. 4, 6, 0, 7, 0. 1 JiAn ii. 6, 10, 
14, 17, 27, 28; iii. 6, 24; h. 12, 13, 
16, 16. In the passage before us, ae 
in bis writings generally, it refeia to 
one who lives the lift of a Christiaa, 
as if he were always with Christ, and 
abode with him. It refers to the Chris- 
tian considered as adherHig steadfoMly 
to the Saviour, and not as following 
him with transitdry feelings, emotioas, 
and raptures. It does net ik ilself ne- 
cessarily mean that he vnll always do 
this; that is, it does- not /ireae the doe- 
trine of the perseverance of the saints, 
but it refers to the adherence to Che 
Saviour as a eontiflnotu state of mind, 
or as having permanency; aeonii^g 
that there is a life of contniued feith in 
him. It is of a* person thus attached 
to the Saviour, diat the apoetle nuikea 
the important declaration in the paeeago 
before us, that he does not sin. This 
is the tfurd argument to show that the 
child of God should be pure, and the 
eobetance of the argument is, that a» m 
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matter of fad fbe chiHI of God is not 
ft sinner. Y Sinneth not* There Ims 
been moeh difference of opinion in re- 
gard to this expression, and the similar 
declaration in ver. 9. Not a few have 
maintained that it teaches the * doctrine 
of perfection,* or that Christians may 
live entirely without sin; and some 
have held that the apostle meant to 
teach that this is always the character- 
istic of the true Christian. Against 
the interpretation, however, which sup- 
poses that it teaches that the Christian 
is absolutely perfect, and lives wholly 
without sin, there are three insuperable 
objections : (1.) If It teaches that doc- 
trine at all, it teaches that a// Chris- 
tians are perfect; ^ whosoever abideth 
in him,' < whosoever is born of God,' < he 
cannot sin' (ver. 9). (2.) This is not 
true, and cannot be held to be true by 
those who have Sny just views of what 
the children of God have bi^en and are. 
Who can maintain th^t Abraham, 6r 
Isaac, or Jacob ; that Moses, David, or 
Job ; that Peter, John, or Paul, were 
absolutely perfect, and were never, aAer 
their regeneration, guilty of an act of 
sin ? Certainly they never affirmed it 
of themselves, nor does the sacred re- 
cord attribute to them any such perfec- 
tion* AH^d who can affirm this of all 
'who give evidence of true piety in the 
worM 1 Who can of themselves ? Are 
we to come to the painful cBndusion 
that all who Ate not absolutely perfect 
tn thought, word, and deed, are desti- 
tute of any religion, and are to be set 
down as hypocrites or self-deceivers 1 
And yet, unless this passage proves 
that all who have been born again are 
absolutely perfect, it will not prove it 
of any one, for the affirmafion is not 
' made of a part, 6r of what any favoured 
individual may be, but of what every 
one is in fact who is bom of God. (3.) 
This interpretation is not necessary to 
a fair exposition of the passage. The 
language used is such as would be em- 
ployed by any writer if he designed to 
say of one that be is not characteristi- 



cally a sinner ; ^st he Is a ^ooU man ; 
that be does not comibit habKCtfal "aiMl 
wilfol transgression. Socb iaisgiiiBge 
is common throughout the Bible, when 
it is said of one man that he is a saint, 
and of another that he is a sinner ; of 
oM that he is righteous, and of another 
that he is wicked ; of one that be obeys 
the law of God, and of another that he 
does not. John expresses it strongly, 
but he affirms no more In fact than 
is affirmed elsewhere. The passage 
teaches, indeed, most important truths ih 
regard to the true Christian^'and the fair 
and proper meaning may be summed 
up in the following particulars : (a) He 
who is boi^ again does not sin habiU 
tidily y or is hot habitually a sinner, f f 
he ddes wrong, it is when tie is over- 
taken by temptation, ahd the act is 
fkgainst the habitual inclination and 
piirpose of his sool. If a inaii sfna 
hiibltually, it proves that he has never 
been renewed. (6) That he who is 
born again does not do wrong' cfe/e'Aer- 
aiely and of design. He means to do 
right. He is not wilfully and deliber- 
ately a sinner. If a man deliberately 
and intentionally does wrong, he shows 
that he is not actuated by the spirit of 
religion. It is true that when one does 
wrong, or commits sin, there is a mo- 
mentary assent of the will; but it is 
under the influence of passion, or ex- 
citement, or temptation, or provocation, 
and not tts the result of a deliberate 
plan or purpdse of the soul. A man 
who deliberately and intentionally ddiM 
a wrong thing shows that he is riot* a 
true Christian; and if this were all 
that is understood by perfeetmiy then 
there would be many who are perfect, 
for there are many, very many Chris* 
tUns, who cannot recollect an instance 
for many years in which they have iy 
tentiohally and deliberately done - a 
wrohg thing. Yet these very Chris- 
tians see m'ctch corruption in their own 
hearts over whieh to mourn, and against 
which the^ earnestly strive; in com* 
paring themselves withthe perfect Uw 



7 Little children, let no man 
deceive you: he * that doeth 
righteousness, is righteous, even 
as he is righteous. 
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8 He * that conimittcth sin, is 
of the devil ; for the devil sio- 
neth from the beginning. For 

• En. ia5-8. Jto.3.13. »Jiio.&44. 



of God, and with the perfect example 
of the Saviour, they see much in which 
they come short, (c) He who is born 
again will not sin Jinally, or will not 
fall away. 'His seed remainetb in 
him.* ver. 9. See Notes on that verse. 
There is a principle of grace by which 
he will ultimately be restrained and re- 
covered. This, it seems to me, is fiiirly 
implied in the language used by John ; 
for if a man might be a Christian, and 
yet wholly fall away and perish, how 
could it be said with any truth that 
such a man <sinneth not;' how that 
<he doth not commit sin;' how that 
<his seed remainetb in him, and he 
cannot sin V Just the contrary would 
be true if this were so. IT Whosoever 
sinneih* That is, as explained above, 
habitually, deliberately, characteristi- 
cally, and finally. Doddridge. < Who 
habitually and avowedly sinneth.' 
IT Hath not seen him, nor known him. 
Has had no just views of the Saviour, 
or of the nature of true religion. In 
other words, cannot be a true Chris- 
tian. 

7. Little children, Notes on ch. ii. 1. 
Y Let no man deceive you. That is, 
in the matter under consideration ; to 
wit, by persuading you that a man 
may live in sinful practices, and yet be 
a true child of God. From this it is 
clear that the apostle supposed there 
were some who would attempt to do 
this, and it was to counteract their arts 
that he made these positive statements 
in regard to the nature of true religion. 
IT He that doeih righteousness , is right- 
eous. This is laid down as a great and 
undeniable principle in religion — a 
maxim which none could dispute, and 
as important as it is plain. And it 
is worthy of all the emphasis which the 
apostle lays on it. The man who does 
righteousness, or leads an upright life, 



is a righteous man, and no other one 
is. No matter how any one may claim 
that he is justified by faith ; no matter 
how he may conform to the external 
duties and rites of religion ; no matter 
how zealous he may be for orthodoxy, 
or for the order of the church ; no mat- 
ter what visions and raptures he may 
have, or of what peace and joy in bis 
soul he may boast ; no matter how little 
he may fear death, or hope for heaven, 
unless he is in fact a righteous man in 
the proper sense of the term, he cannot 
be a child of God. Comp. Matt. vii. 16 
— 33. If he is, in the proper sense of 
the word, a man who keeps tHe law of 
God, and leads a holy life, he is right- 
eous, for that is religion, ^uch a man, 
however, will always feel that his 
claim to be regarded as a righteous man 
is not to be traced to what he is in him- 
self, but to what be owes to the grace 
of God. ^ Even as he is righteous. 
See Notes on ver. 3. Not necessarily 
in this world to the same degree, but 
with the same kind of righteousness. 
Hereafter he will become wholly free 
from all sin like his God and Saviour 
ver. 2. 

8. He thai committeth sin. Habit- 
ually, wilfully, characteristically. IT Is 
of the devil. This cannot mean that 
no one who commits any sin, or who 
is not absolutely perfect, can be a 
Christian, for this would cot off the 
great mass, even according to the be- 
lief of those who hold that the Chris- 
tian may be perfectly holy, from all 
claim to the Christian character. But 
what the apostle here says is true in 
two senses : (1.) That all who commit 
sin, even true believers, so far as they 
are imperfect, in this respect resemble 
Satan, and are under his influence, 
since sin, just so for as it exists at all, 
makes us resemble him; (2.) All who 
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this purpose the Sod of God was 
manifested, that * he might de- 
stroy the works of the devil. 



habitually and characteristically sin are 
of the devil. This latter was evidently 
the principal idea in the mind of the 
apostle. His objed here is to show 
that those who sinned, in the sense in 
which it would seem some maintained 
that the children of God might sin, 
could have no real evidence of piety, 
but really belonged to Satan. IT For 
the devil ainneth from the beginning. 
The beginning oi the world ; or from 
the first account we have of him. It 
doeu not mean that he sinned from the 
beginning of his e^iistence, ibr he was 
made holy like the other angels. Notes, 
Jud<i 6. The meaning is, that he in- 
troduced sin into the universe, and that 
he lias continued to practice it ever 
sincf. The word tinneth here, implies 
continued and habituai sin. He did 
not commit one act of sin and then re- 
form ; but he has continued, and still 
continues his course of sin. This may 
confirm what has been already said 
about the kind of sin that John refers 
to. He speaks of sinning habitually, 
continnously, wilfully, and any one 
who does this, shows that he is under 
the influence of him whose characteris- 
tie It has been and is to sin. IT For 
ihu fmrpote the Son of God waa man- 
ifuted* Became incarnate and ap- 
peared among men. ver. 5. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Tim. iiL 16. t That he 
might destroy the works of the devil 
All his plans of wickedness, and his 
control over the hearts of men. Comp. 
Notes on Matt viii. 39. Mark i. 24. 
Heb. ii. 14. The argument here is, 
that as the Son of God came to destroy 
all the works of the devil, he cannot be 
his true follower who lives in sin. 

9. Whosoever is bom of God doth 
not commit sin. This passage must 
either mean that they who are born of 
God, that is, who are true Ghrutlians, 
do not sin habitually and characteris- 
31 



9 Whosoever * is born of God 
doth not commit sin; for his 

a He. 3. 14. b c. 5. 18. 



ticaily ; or that every one who is a true 
Christian is absolutely perfect, and 
never commits any sin. If it can be 
used as referring to the doctrine of ab- 
solute perfection at all, it proves, not 
that Christians may be perfect, or that 
a portion of them are, but that all are. 
But who can maintain this? Who 
can believe that John meant to affirm 
this > Nothing can be clearer than 
that the passage has not this meaning, 
and that John did not teach a doctrine 
so contrary to the current strain of the 
scriptures, and to fact ; and if he did 
not teach this, then in this whole pas- 
sage he refers to those who are habitual- 
ly and characteristically righteous. ^For 
his seed remaineth in him. There is 
much obscurity in this expression, 
though the general sense is clear, which 
is, that there is something abiding in 
the heart of the true Christian which 
the apostle here calls seedy which will 
prevent his sinning. The word < Am' 
in this phrase, < his seed,' may refer 
either to the individual himself— in the 
sense that this can now be properly 
called his, inasmuch as it is a part of 
himself, or a principle abiding in him ; 
or it may refer to God — in the sense 
that what is here called < seed' is Ms^ 
that is, he has implanted it, or it is a 
germ of divine origin. Robinson {Lex,) 
understands it in the latter sense, and 
so also do Macknight, Doddridge, 
Liicke, and others, and this is probably 
the true interpretation. The word seed 
(afcipfio) means properly seed sown, 
as of grain, plants, trees; then any 
thing that resembles it, any thing which 
germinates, or which springs up, or is 
produced. It is applied in the New 
Testament to the word of God, or the 
gospel, as that which produces effects in 
the heart and life similar to what seed 
that is sown does. Comp. Matt. xiii. 
26, 37, 38. Augustin, Clemens {AJex-^t 
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seed * remainetli in him : and 
he cannot sin, because he is 
born of God. 

10 In this the children of God 

a 1 Pet. 1. S3. 



Grotius, Roeenmuller, Benson, and 
Blcwmfield, suppose that this is the sig- 
oification of the word here. The pro- 
per idea, according to this, is that the 
seed referred to is truth, which God has 
impiaoted or sown in the heart, from 
which it may be expected that the 
fruits of righteousness will grow. But 
that which abides in the heart of the 
Christian is not the naked word of 
God ; the mere gospel, or mere truth ; 
it is rather that word as made vital and 
efficacious by the influences of his 
Spirit ; the germ of the divine life ; the 
principles of true piety in the soul. 
Comp. the words of Virgil : — igneus 
est illi vigor et ccelestis origo semini. 
The exact idea here, as it seems to me, 
is not that the < seed' refers to the word 
of God, as Augustin and others sup- 
pose, or to the Spirit of God, but to 
the germ of piety which has been pro- 
duced in the heart by the word and 
Spirit of God, and which may be re- 
garded as having been implanted there 
by God himself, and which may be ex- 
pected to produce holiness in the life. 
There is, probably, as Lucke supposes, 
an allusion in the word to the fact that 
we are begotten (5 yeytPfjiJiivof) of God. 
The word remaineth (juvn) (Comp. 
Notes on ver. 6) is a favourite expres- 
sion of John. The expression here 
used by John, thus explained, would 
seem to imply two things ; (1.) That 
the germ or seed of religion implanted 
in the soul, abides there as a constant, 
vital principle, so that he who is bom 
of God cannot become habitually a sin- 
ner ; and (2.) That it will so continue 
to live there that he will not fall away 
and perish. The idea is clearly that 
the germ or principle of piety so per- 
manently abides in the soul, that he 
who is renewed never can become again 



are manifest, and the chUdren 
of the devil : 'wfaoaoeTer doeth 
not righteousness, is not of God, 
neither he that loveth not his 
brother. 



characteristically a sinner. V And he 
cannot sin. Not Bierely, he will not; 
but he cannot ; that i8» in the aease m- 
ferred to. This cannot mean that one 
who is renewed has not phyaicai ability 
to do wrong, for every moral agent has; 
nor can )t mean that no one who is a 
true Christian never does, in fact, do 
wrong in tboaght, word, or deed, for 
no one could seriomly maintain that : 
but it must mean (hat ihere is soisehow 
a certainty as abaolote at t^ it were 
physically impossible, that those who 
are bom of God will not be character- 
istically and habitoally onneia; that 
they will not sin in such a sense as tb 
lose all true religion and be numbered 
with transgressors ; that th^ will net 
fiill away and perish. Unless this pas- 
sage teaches that no one who is re- 
newed ever eon sin in any sense ; or 
that every one who becomes a Chri». 
tian is, and must be, abeolntely and al- 
ways perfect, no words could moie 
clearly prove that true Christians will 
never fall from grace and perish. How 
can what the apostle here says be true, 
if a real Christian can fall away and 
become again a sinner } % Because 
he it bqpi of Gttd, Or begotten of 
God. God has given him by the new 
birth, real, spiritual life, and that life 
can never become extinct 

10. /n this the children of God are 
manifest, dec That is, this furnishes 
a test of their true character. The test 
is found in doing-righteousness, and in 
the love of the brethren. The former 
he had illustrated ; the latter he now 
proceeds to illustrate. The geneial 
idea is, that if a man is not traly a 
righteous man, and does not love tfao 
brethren, he cannot be a child of God. 
Perhaps by the phrase < in this,* nsing 
a pronoun in the singular number, he 
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11 For this is the * message 
that ye heard from the begin- 
ning, that " we should love one 
another. 

12 Not as Cain, * who was of 
that wicked one, and slew his 

aJno. 15. 13. 



means to intimate that an important 
part of righteousneM consists in bro- 
therly loveu IT Whosoever doeih not 
righieousntatj t> not of God. In ver. 
7, he had said that « he that doeth rights 
•eeiisness U of God.' If that is true, 
then what he here affirms must be true 
also, that a man who does not right- 
eousness is not of God. The general 
idea is the same, that no one can be a 
true Christian who is not iu fact a 
righteous man. IT Neither he thai 
loveth not his brother. The illustration 
of this point continues to ver. 18. The 
general sense is, that brotherly love is 
essential to the Christian character, and 
that he who does not possess it cannot 
be a Christian. On the nature and 
importance of brotherly love as an. evi- 
dence of piety, see Notes on John xiii. 
34,35. 

11. For this is the message. Marg., 
commandment. In the received text, 
this is a/fftiMk (a message brottght) ; 
In several mSS., and in later editions, it 
is iyta/yyilia {annuneiaium, announce- 
ment) ; an -order given, or a command- 
ment. Actsxxiii. 21. It is not very 
material which reading is followed. 
The word command or rule would ex- 
press the sense with sufficient clear- 
ness. The reference is to the law given 
by the Saviour as a permanent direc- 
tion to his disciples. ^ T%at ye heard 
from the beginning, that toe should 
love one another. See Notes on John 
xiii. 34, 36. 1 John ii. 7. 

12. Not as Cain. Not manifesting 
the spirit which Cain did. His was a 
most remarkable and striking instance 
of a want of love to a brother, and the 
case was well adapted to illustrate the 



brother. And whet'eibre slew ^ 
he him? Because his own works 
were evil, and his brother's 
rifghteous. 

13 Marvel not, ray brethren, 
if the world * hate you. 

» 6e. 4.4<«. e Jao. IS. 18, 19. 

propriety of the duty which the apostle 
is enjoining. See Gen. iv. 4 — 8. tWho 
was of that wicked one. Of the devil ; 
that is, he was under bis influence, and 
acted from his instigation. Y And 
wherefore slew he him? Because his 
own works were evil, and his brother's 
righteous* He acted under the influ- 
ence of envy. He was dissatisfied that 
his own offering was not accepted, and 
that his brother's was. The apostle 
seems desirous to guard those to whom 
be wrote against the indulgence of any 
feelings that were the opposite of love ; 
from any thing like envy toward more 
highly favoured brethren, by showing 
to what this would lead if fairly acted 
out, as in the case of Cain. A large 
part of the crimes of the earth have 
been caused, as in the murder of Abel, 
by the want of brotherly love. Nothing 
but love would be necessary to put an 
end to the crimes, and consequently to 
a large part of the misery, of the world. 
13. Marvel not. Do not think it so 
unusual, or so little to be expected, as 
to excite astonishment ^ If the world 
hate you. The emphasis here is to be 
placed on the word you. The apostle 
had just adverted to the lact that Cain 
bated Abel, his brother, without cause, 
and he says that they were not to deem 
it strange if the world hated them \\i 
like manner. The Saviour (John xv. 
17, 18) introduced these subjects in 
the same connection. In enjoining the 
duty of brotherly love on luB disciples, 
he adverts to the &ct that they must 
expect to be hated by the world, and 
tells them to remember that the world 
hated him before it bated them. The 
object of all this was to show more 
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14 We know that we Inre 
passed from death onto life, be- 
cause we love the brethren. He 
*that loveth not his brother, 
abideth in death. 



clearly the necewttj of strong and ten- 
der mutual afiection among Chriatiant, 
•ince they could hope for none from 
the world. See Notes on John xv. 
18, 19. 

14. We know thai ive have patted 
from death unto Bfe. From spiritual 
death (Note% Eph. ii. 1) to spiritual 
Kfe; that is, that we are true Chris- 
tians. IT Btxau&eioe love the brMhren, 
The sentiment here is, that it is an in- 
fallible evidence of true piety if we love 
the followers of Christ as sueh. See 
this sentiment illustrated in the Notes 
on John xiii. 35. But how easy it 
would seem to he to apply subh a test 
of piety as tJlili'! Who cannot judge 
accurately of his own fiielings, and de- 
termine whether he loves a Christian 
because he bears the name and image 
of the Saviour— loves him the more,, 
just in proportion as he bears that 
image? Who cannot,* if be chooses, 
look beyond the narrow -bounds of his 
own sect, and determine whether he is 
pleased with the true Christian charac- 
ter wherever it may be found, and 
whether he would prefer to find his 
friends among those who bear the 
name and the image of the Son of God, 
than among the people of the world ? 
The Saviour meant that his followers 
should be known by this badge of dis- 
cipleship all over the world (John xiii. 
34, 35); John says, in carrying out 
the sentiment, that Christians, by this 
test, may know among thenuetoet whe- 
ther they have any true religion. ^ He 
that hveth not his brother, abideth in 
death. Remains dead in sins ; that is, 
he has never been converted. -Comp. 
Notes on ver. 6. As \ote to the Chris- 
tian brotherhood is essential to true 
piety, it follows that he who has not 
that remains unconverted^ or is in a I 



15 Whosoever * hateth his bro- 
ther is a murderer : and ye know 
that no morderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him. 

• e.S.9.U. »Mat.9.81,SS. 



slate of spiritual death. He is by na- 
ture dead in sin, and unless he has 
evidence that he is brought out of that 
state^ he remains or abides in it 

15. Whowever hateth his brother is s 
murderer, 6c€. That is, he has the spirit 
of a murderer ; he has that which, if 
it were acted out, would lead him to 
commit murder, as it did Cain. The 
private malice, the aeciet grudge, the 
envy which is cherished in the heart, 
is murdeious in its tendency, and were 
it not for the outward restraints of hu- 
man laws, and the dread of punish- 
ment, it would ofVen lead to the act of 
murder. The apostle does not say 
that he who hates hb brother, though 
he does not in fact commit murder, is 
guilty to the same degree as if he had 
actually done it; but he evidently 
means to say that the spirit which 
would lead to murder is there, and that 
God will hold him responsible for it. 
Nothing is wanting but the removal 
of outward restraints to lead to the 
commission of the open deed, and Grod 
judges men as he sees them to be in 
their hearts* What a fearful declara- 
tion then is this! How many real 
murderers there are on the earth be- 
sides those who are detected and pun- 
ished, and besides those open violators 
of the laws of God and man who go at 
large ! And who is there that should 
not feel humbled and penitent in view 
of his own heart, and grateful for that 
sovereign mercy which has restrained 
him from open acts of guilt : for who 
is there who has not at some period of 
his life, and perhaps often, indulged in 
feelings of hatred, and envy, and malice 
towards others, which, if acted cot, 
would have led to the commission nf 
the awful crime of taking human life 1 
Any man migr well shudder at the re- 
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16 Hereby • pereetve we the 
love of Gody because he laid 

a Jno. 15. 13. Ro. 5. 8. 

membrancc of Ihc secret sins of his own 
heart, and at the thought of what he 
would have been but for thfi restraining 
grace of God. And how wonderful is 
that grace which, in the ease of the 
true Christian, not only restrains and 
checks, but which eifectuallj subdues 
all these feelings, and implants in their 
place the principles of love \ 

] 6. Hereby perceive we the love of 
God. Th« words < of God* arc not in 
the original, and should not have been 
introduced into the translation, though 
they are found in the Latin Vulgate, 
and in the Genevan versions, and in 
one manuscript. They would natu- 
rally convey the idea that God laid 
down his life for us ; or that God him- 
self, in his divine nature, suflered. But 
this idea is not expressed in this pai^ 
sage as it is in the original,, and of 
course no argument can be derived 
from it either to prove that Christ is 
God, or that the divine nature is capa- 
ble of suffering. The original is much 
more expressive and emphatic than it 
is with this addition : « By this we know 
love ;' that is> we know what true love 
is ; we see a most affecting and striking 
illustration of its nature^ Love itself-^ 
its real nature, its power, its sacrifices, 
iu influences, was seen in its highest 
form, when the Son of Gkxl gave him- 
self to die on a cross* For an illustra* 
tion of the sentiment, see Notes on 
John iii. 16,^ and xv. 13. t Beeaaae 
he Udd down hie life far tf». There 
can be no doubt thai the Saviour is 
here referred to, though his name i* 
not mentioned particularly. There are 
several instances in the New Testament 
where be is mentioned under the gen- 
eral appellation « he* as one who was 
well known, and about whom the 
writers were accustomed to speak. 
IT Aaid we ought to iay down our liver 
yiw the brethren. Fer the giNMi of 
31* 



down his life for us: and we 
ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren. 



our fellow-Christians, if it be neces- 
sary. That is, circumstances may occur 
where it would be proper to do it, and 
we ought alwa3r8 to be ready to do it. 
The spirit which led the Savour to 
sacrifice his life for the good of the 
church, should lead us to do the same 
thing for our brethren if circumstances 
should require it That this is a cor- 
rect principle no one can doubt : for 
(1,) The Saviour did it, and we are 
bound to imitate his example, and to 
possess his spirit ; (S.) The prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs did it, laying 
down their lives in the cause of truth, 
and for the good of the church and the 
world; and (3.) It has always been 
held that it is right and proper, in cer- 
tain circumstances, for a man to lay 
down his life for the good of others. 
So we speafe of the patriot who sacri- 
fiees bis life for the good of his country ; 
so we ibcA in the case of a shipwreck, 
that it may be the duty of a captain to 
sacrifice his. life for the good of his 
passengers and crew ; so in case of a 
pestilential disease, a physician should 
not regard his ovm llfsj if he may save 
others; and so we always hoM the 
man up to honour who is willing to 
jeopard his own life on noble princi>- 
ples of self-denial for the good of his 
feliow-men. In what cases this should 
occur the apostle does not state; but 
the general principle would seem to be, 
that it is to be done when a greater 
good would 'result from our self-sacri- 
fice than from carefully guarding our 
own lives. Thus, in the case of a pa- 
triot, hn death, in the circumstances, 
might be of greater value to his country 
than his life would be ; or, his exposing 
himself to death a greater service to 
his country than it would be if that 
should not be done. Thus the Saviour 
laid down his life for the good of man- 
ikind y that the apostles exposed dieir 
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17 Bol * wboflo kftlh this 
Wrid'a good, and seeih his bro- 
ther have need, and shatteUi np 

• De.15.7. 



him, how ^ dwelleth the love of 
God in himt 



«c4.9a. 



lives to coiuunt peril in extendiDg tbe 
priociples of feligioo; and thus the 
nartyn ninciMlerad their lives in the 
esose «f tbe chmch sod ef tnith. In 
ULs onHoer wis ought to be nody to 
bassid our Uvm^ and even to hiy theai 
down, if io that way we BMy promols 
the canse of troth, and the salvatioa af 
sinnen, or serve oar ChriitiaD btathran. 
In what way this injonclioa was un- 
derstood by tha primitiv* Ghristiaiia, 
nay ba perceived firoai what tha world 
is reported to have said of them (Te^* 
tnlL ApoL c 39), •'Behold, how ihsj 
lova ona another; they are rsady to 
die for one another." 80 Eoaebina 
(EccL Hist viL 23) aays of Chfiiiiana, 
that < in a time of plague they vialad 
one another, and not only hawded 
their lives, bat actually lost thsm in 
their zeal to preserve tha livasof othaia.' 
We are not indeed to throw awagr <Hir 
lives ; we are not to eipasa them in a 
rash, reeUesB, impradant manner; hot 
when, in the discharge of du^, we are 
placed in a situation where tiifo is ap- 
posed to danger, wa are not to shrink 
from the duty, or to run away froai it. 
Perhaps the following would ambraea 
the principal instances of the doty here 
enjoined by the apostla : ( 1.) Waought 
to have such love for tha chordi that 
we should be wU&ng to die for it, aa a 
patriot is willing to die for his country ; 
(2«) We ought to have soeh love for 
Christisns as to ba willing to jeopard 
our lives to aid them— as in case of a 
pestilence or plague, or when they are 
in danger by fire, or flood, or foes; (3.) 
We ought to have such love for the 
truth as to be willing to sacrifice our 
lives rather than deny it; (4.) We 
ought to have such love for the cause 
of our Master as to be willing to cross 
oceans, and snows, and aands ; to vint 
distant and barbaious regions, though 



at imminent risk of our lives, *and 
though with Uie proqwct that we shall 
never sea anr country again ; (5.) We 
ongfat to have suA lova for the church 



of labour and setf. 
amiifiui on its account, until, our work 
being dona, axhaosled nature shall 
sink to rort in tha grave. In one 
word, we should regard ourselves as 
devoted to tha ssrviee of the Redeemer, 
living or dying to be found engaged in 
his cause. If a case ahould actually 
occur vrheie the question would arise 
whether a man would abandon his 
Christian brother or die, he ought not 
to hesitate ; in all cases he shooM re- 
gaid hia life aa eonascnted to the canse 
of Ziea and ite friends. Once, in the 
timea of primitive piety, thera was 
much of this spirit in tha world ; how 
little, it is to be feared, does it prevail 
nowl 

17. Bui 10AOSO halh Hub worUTs 
good. Has property — called 'this 
worid's good,' or a good pertaiiung to 
this vrorld, because it is of value to na 
only as it meete ourwante this side the 
grave ; and perhaps also because it ia 
sought supremely by the men of the 
world. like general meaning of thia 
verse, in connection with the preTiona 
veTM, is, that if we ought to be vrtlling^ 
to lay down our lives for others, we 
ought to ba willing to make those com- 
paratively smaller sacrificea which are 
necessary to relieve them in their dis- 
tresses; and that if we are onvrilKng 
to do this, we can have no evidence 
that the love of God dwella in us. 
1 And »eM hU brother ham need. 
Need of food, of raiment, of shelter ; 
or sick, and poor, and unable to provide 
for bis own wanto and those of his fa- 
mily. 1 And shutteih up hie Aowe/t 
of compassion /iwu him* The bowels. 
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18 My Kttte ehadren, kit • us 
not love in word, neither in 
tongue; but in deed and in 
truth. 

« Eie. 33. 31. Ro. 13. 9. Ja. 3. 15, 16. 1 Pe. 1. 22. 



or upper vueerUt embracing the heart, 
and the regioo of the chest generally, 
are in the Scriptarea represented as the 
■eat of merey, piety, conpassion, be- 
CMise when the raind feels compassion 
it is that part which i» afiected. Gomp. 
Notes on Isa. xvL 11. ^ Bow dwell- 
eth ike love of God m him? How 
can a man love God who does not love 
those who bear his image ? See Notes 
on cb. iv. 20. On the- general senti- 
ment here, see Notes on James ii. 14 
—16. The meaning is plain, that we 
cannot have evidence of piety unless 
we ara ready to do good to others, es- 
pecially to oar Christian brethren. See 
Notes on Matt. xzv. 45, and GaL vi. 
10. 

18. M^ mile children, ki us not 
love in word, neither in tongue. By 
mere profession ; by merely saying that 
we love each other. See 1 Pet L 22. , 
IT But in deed and in truth. In soch 
acts as shall show that oar professed 
love is sincere and real. Let us do the 
deed of love, whether any thing is said 
about it or not See Notes on Matt, 
vi. 8. 

19. And hereby, Gr, by this.- that 
is, by the fact that we have trae love 
to others, and that we manifest it by a 
readiness to make sacrifices to do them 
good. ^ We know that we are of the 
truth. That we are not deoeiwd in 
what we profess to be ; that is, that we 
are tra« ChristiaBa. To be of the truth 
stands opposed to cherishing felse and 
delusive hopes. H And shall assure 
our hearts before him. Before God, 
or before the Saviour. In the margin, 
as in the Greek, the word rendered 
^alj assure, is persuade. The Greek 
woid is used as meaning to persuade, 
«. g. to the reception and belief of 
troth; tten, l» penaade any one who 



19 And hereby 'we know that 
we are of the truth, and shall * 
assure our hearts before him. 

20 For if our heart condemn 

aJno. 13.35. i persuade. 

has unkind or prejudiced feelings to* 
wards us, or to bring over to kind 
feelings, to conciliaUt and thus to pa- 
cify orquieL The meaning here seems 
to be, that. we shall in this way allay 
the doubts and trouble of our minds, 
and produce a state of quiet and peace, 
to wit, by the evidence that we are of 
the truth. Our consciences are often 
restless and troubled in view of past 
guilt ; but, in thus furnishing the evi- 
dence of true piety by love to others, 
we shall pacify an accusing mind, and 
conciliate our own hearts, and persuade 
or convince ourselves that we are truly 
the children of God. See Rob. Lex. 
sub voce Hii^ I. b. In other words, 
though a man's heart may condemn 
him as guilty, and though he knows 
that God sees and condemns the sins 
of his past life, yet the agitations and 
alarms of his mind may be calmed 
down and soothed by evidence that he 
is a child of God, and that he will not 
be finally condemned. A true Chris- 
tian does not attempt to conceal the 
fact that there is much for which his 
own heart and conscience might justly 
accuse him, but he finds, notwithstand- 
ing all this, evidence that he is a child 
of God, and he is persuaded that all 
will be well. 

20. For if our heart condemn us*. 
We cannot hope for peace from any 
expectation that our own hearts will 
never accuse us, or that we ourselves 
can approve of all that we have done. 
The reference here is not so much to 
our past lives, as to our present conduct 
and deportment. The object is to in- 
duce Christians so to live that their 
hearts will not condemn them for 
any secret sins, while the outward de* 
portment may be unsullied. The gen- 
eral sentiment is, that if they shojuld 
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us, God is greater than our heart, 
aad knoweth all things. 
21 Beloved, if our heart • con- 

a Job 27. 6. Ps. 101.2. * He. 10. 22. 

80 live that their own hearts wonkl 
condemn them for present insincerity 
and hypocrisy> they could have no 
hope of peace, for God knows all that 
is in the heart In view of the past, 
— when the heart accuses us of what 
we have done — we may find peace by 
such evidences of piety as shall allay 
the troubles of an agitated soul (ver. 9), 
but we cannot have such peace if our 
hearts condemn us for the indulgence 
of secret sins, now that we profess to 
be Christians. If our hearts condemn 
us for present insincerity, and for secret 
sins, we can never « persuade' or soothe 
them by any external act of piety. In 
view of the consciousness of past guilt, 
we may find peace ; we can find none 
if there is a present purpose to indulge 
in sin. IT God w greater than our 
hearty and knoweth all things. We 
cannot hope to find peace by hiding 
any thing from his view, or by any sup- 
position that he is not acquainted with 
the ami for which our consciences trou- 
ble us. He knows all the sins of which 
we are conscious, and sees all their 
guilt and aggravation as clearly as we 
do. He knows more than this. He 
knows all the sins which we have forgot- 
ten ; all those acts which we endeavour 
to persuade ourselves are not sinful, but 
which are evil in his sight; and all 
those aggravations attending our sins 
which it is impossible for us fully and 
distinctly to conceive. He is more di»- 
posed to condemn sin than we are ; he 
looks on it with less allowance than 
we do. We cannot hope, then, for a 
calm mind in any supposition that God 
does not see our sins as clearly as we 
do, or in any hope that he will look on 
them with more favour and indulgence. 
Peace cannot be found in the indul- 
gence of sin in the hope tiwt Cknl will 
not percdve or regard it ; for we can 



demn qs not, fkem have we con- 
fidence ^ toward God. 
22 And whatsoever ' we ask, 

c Ps. 145. 18. 19. Pr. 15.29. Mar. 11. 24. 



sooner deceive ourselves than we can 
him ; and while, therefore (ver. 19), in 
reference to the past, we oan only < per- 
suade' our hearts, or soothe their agi- 
tated feelings by evidence that we are 
of the truth now, and that oar nns are 
forgiven ; in reference to the present 
and the future, the heart can be kept 
calm only by such a course of life that 
our own hearts and our God riiall ap- 
prove the manner in which we live. 

21. Beloved, if our heart condemn 
iM not. If we so live as to have an 
approving conscience ; that is, if we 
indulge in no secret sin ; if we discharge 
faithfully every known duty; if wo 
submit without murmuring to all the 
allotments of d ivine Providence. H Then 
have we confidence toward God* Gomp. 
Notes on ver. 19 ; ch. i. 38. Acts z-ziv. 
16. The apostle evidently does not 
mean that we have confidence towards 
God on the ground of what we do, as 
if it were meritorious, or as if it consti- 
tuted a claim to his favour ; but that 
we may so live as to have evidence of 
personal piety, and that we may look 
forward with a confident hope that wa 
shall be accepted of him in the great 
day. The word here rendered conJU 
dence (Tta^lmcfiav) means properly bold- 
ness ; usually boldness or openness in 
speaking our sentiments. See Notes 
on ch. ii. 28. The coftfidenco or bold* 
ness which we have towards our Maker 
is founded solely on the evidenoe that 
he will graciously accept us as pardoned 
sinners ; not in the belief that we da- 
serve his favoor. 

22. And whatsoever we ask, we rs- 
ceive of him. If we are truly his chil- 
dren, and ask in a proper manner. See 
Notes on Matt vii. 7. Comp. Mark 
xi. 24. Luke zi. 9 ; zvtii. 1. aeq. ^oha 
xiv. 18; XV. 7. 1 John ▼. 14. TIm 
declamtion heia made must ba under 
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w« recei?e of bim, beeaofle we 
keep his commandments, and do 
those things that are pleasing in 
his sight. 

23 And this' is his command- 
ment, That we should believe 
on the name of his Son Jesus 



aog 



aBe. 18. 15>19. 
»Jao. 14.23; 15.10. 



Jno. 14. 1. 

« Ro. 8. 9, 14. 



■tood with these liinitations: (1.) That 
we ask in a proper manner, Jaoies iv. 
3 ; and (2.) That the thing adted shall 
bfi such as it will be consistent lor God 
tp give; that is, sach as he shall see to 
be best for us. 1 John ▼. 14. See 
Notes on this latter passage, t Be* 
cau9ewt keep hi$ commandments* Not 
that this is the meritorious ground of 
oar being beard, but that it fornisties 
ervidenoe that we are his children, and 
he hears his children as such. If And 
do those things thai are pleasing in 
his sight- As a parent is disposed to 
bestow favours on obedieut, affectionate, 
and dutiful children, so God is on those 
who please him ^ their obedience and 
submission to his will. We can have 
no hope that he will hear us unless we 
do so live as to please him. 

23. And this u his commandment. 
His commandment by way of eoMnenoa; 
the leading, principal thing which he 
enjoins on us; the commandment 
which lies at the foundation of all true 
obedience. ^ That we shat$ld beHive 
on the name of Jus Son^ Jesus Christ. 
See Notes on Mark xvi. 16. Comp. 
John xvi. 1. Acts xvi. 31. T And 
hve one another^ dec. This follows 
from the other, and hence they i 
mentioned as together constitutimg his 
oommandment. Notss, John xili. 86. 

24. And he thai keepeth his com' 
mandments, 6cc. See Notes on John 
xiv. 23. t And hereby we know that 
he ahideth in us* Tlut is, this is an* 
other certain evidence that we are true 
Christians. The Saviour had promised 
(John xiv. 28) that ha woold coma 



Christ, and love one another, as 
he gave us commandment. 

24 And he ^ that keepeth his 
commandments dweileth in him, 
and he in him. And hereby ^ we 
know that he abideth in us, by 
the Spirit which he hath given 
us. 



and take up his abode with his people. 
John says that we h«v« proof l^t he 
does this by the Spirit vsfaich he has 
given us. That is, the Holj Spirit is 
imparted to his people to enlighten 
their minds; to elevate their afiedions; 
to sustain them in times of trial ; to> 
quicken them in the performance ot 
duty ; and to imbue them with the 
temper and spirit of the Lord Jesus. 
When these effects exist, we may be 
certain that the Spirit of God ie with 
us ; for these are the * frnits of that 
Spirit,' or these are the eftcts which 
he produces in the lives of men. Gomp. 
Notes on Gal. v. 22, 23^ On the evi- 
dence of piety here referred to, see 
Notes on Rom. viii. 9, 14, 16. No 
roan can be a true Christian in whom 
that Spirit does not constantly dwell, 
or to whom he is not < given.' And 
yet no one can determine that the 
Spirit dwells in him, except by the 
effects produced in his heart and life. 
In the following chapter, the apostle 
pursues the subject suggested here, and 
shows that we should examine our* 
selves closely, to see whether the < Spirit' 
to which we trust as fiiroishing evi- 
dence of piety, is traly the Spirit of 
God, or is a spirit of delation. 

CHAPTER IV. 

▲VAITSTS OS TBS GHXPTXR. 

There are two principal subjects die* 
in this chapter : 

I. The method by which we may 
determina that we have the 8{»rit of 
God. vs. 1—6. The apoaUe had said 
(eh. iii. M), that it eooUl be determined. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BELOVED, believe • not every 
spirit, but try * the spirits 

«Je.».8. Mat. 94. 4. 



that God dwells in them by the Spirit 
which he has gtven them ; bat as it is 
probable that the teachers of error, the 
persons whom John regarded as * anti. 
Christ' (ch. ii. 18, 19), would lay claim 
to the same thing, it was important to 
know how it could be ascertained that 
the Spirit of God had been really given 
to them, or how it conld be determiood 
tliat the spirit that was in them was not 
the epirit of antichrist, the very thing 
against which he woaM guard them. 
In doing thia be (1.) Cautions tliera 
against trusting to every kind of spirit, 
or supposing that every spirit which 
animated even the professed friends of 
religion was the Spirit of God. tot. 1 ; 
and (%) He shows them how it might 
be determined that thej had really the 
Spirit of God, or what would be the 
effiKt of the influences of the Spirit on 
the mind. This evidence consisted of 
the following things : (a) They bad 
the Spirit of God who confessed that 
Jesus Christ had come in the flesh, ver. 
9; (6) they who denied that, had not 
the Spirit of God, and the denial of 
this was the i«al spirit of antichriaL 
ver. 3 ; (e) they who had the Spirit of 
God had not the spirit of this world, 
vs. 4, 6 ; and (d) they who had the 
Spirit of God would hear those who 
were his apostles, or who were sent by 
him. ver. 6. 

II. The duty, power, and influence 
of love. vs. 7 — 21. This is a favourite 
subject with John, and lie hero con- 
siders it at length, as a subject that 
was essential in determining the evi- 
dences of piety. The duty and value 
of love are enforced by the following 
considerations : (1.) Love has its 
origin in God, and every one who has 
true love is born of God. vs. 7, 8. (2.) 
God has shown his great love to us by 
having given his Son to die for a% and 



whether they ere of God ; be* 

cause * many false prophets are 
gone out iato the world. 

»1Th.5.21. Be. 2. 2. e2Pe.2.1. 



as he has so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another, vs. 9 — 1 1. (3.) If 
we love one another, it furnishes the 
best evidence that God dwells in us. 
vs. It— 15. (4.) God is love, aqd if 
we have true love we dwell in him, and 
he dwella in oa. ver. 16. (5.) Love 
will furnish ne great advantaga in tho 
day of judgment, by giving us eenfl* 
dence vriien we come before him. ver. 

17. (6.) Love will cast out all fean 
and will make our minds calm in view 
of the event* which are to come. ver. 

18. (7.) The very foct that he has 
first manifested his love to us should 
lead us to the ezerdse of love. ver. 19. 
(8.) A man cannot truly love God and 
yet hale his brother, ver. 20 ; and (9.) 
It is the solemn command of God that 
he who loves CM should love his bro« 
ther also. 

1. Bekvedt beHeoe not every spirUm 
Bo not confide implicitly in every one 
who professes to be under the influenov 
of the Holy Spirit Comp. Matt. zziv. 
4, 5. The true and the felse teacher* 
of religion alika churned to be under 
the influence of the Spirit of God, and 
it was of importance that all such pre« 
tensiona should be examined. It waa 
not to be admitted, because any one 
claimed to have been sent from God* 
that therefore he was sent Bvery such 
claim should be subjected to the proper 
proof before it was conceded. All pra* 
tensions to divine inspiration, or to 
being authoriaed teachers of reKgioa, 
were to be examined fay the proper 
tests, because there were many febe 
and delusive teaehera who set up such 
claims in the world. % Bui iry the 
spiriia whether they are of God. There 
were those in the early Christian ehOfch 
who had the gift of « discerning spirits' 
(see Notes on 1 Cor. xii. 10), but it ia 
not eartain that the apostle lefen heie 
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2 Hereby know ye the Bpitk 
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of God: 



Erery * spirit that eon- 

a 1 Co. 13. 3. 



to any sach supernatural power. It is 
more probable, as he addresses this com* 
mand to Christians in general, that be 
refers to the ability of doing this by a 
comparison of the doctrines which they 
professed to hold with what was re- 
vealed, end by the "frttits of tMr doc- 
tnnes in their Kves; If Ihey Uught 
what God had taught ia his word, and 
if their Iww oovmponded with his re- 
qairemenli, awl if Chsir doctrines agieed 
w4th irhat had been inculcated by those 
whir wove admitted to be Uue apostles 
(«e&- 6), they were to receive them as 
what they professed to be. If not, they 
were to^ reject them, and hold them to 
be impostors. It may be remarked that 
It is JQst as proper and as important now 
to examine the claims of all who pro- 
fess to be teachers of roligion, aa it was 
then. In a matter so momentons as 
religion, and where there is so much at 
stake, it is important that all preten- 
rions of this kind should be subjected 
U> a rig^ examination. No man should 
be received as a religious teacher with- 
out the clearest evidence that be has 
come in accordance with the will of 
Ood, nor unless he incnleates the very 
truth which God has revealed. See 
Notes on Isa. viii. 20, and Acts xvii. 1 1. 
K Beeauie maruf false prophets are 
gone out into the world. The word 
prophet is often used in the New Tes- 
tament to denote religious instructors 
or preachers. See Notes on Rom. xiL 6. 
•Comp. Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 1. Such 
false teachers evidently abounded in the 
times here referred to. See Notes on 
eh. ii. 18. The meaning is, that many 
had gone out into thevrorld pretending 
to be true teachers of religion, but who 
Inculcated most dangerous doctrines, 
and it was their duty to be on their 
guard against them, for they had the 
Teiy spirit of antichrist, ver. 3. 
8. Herehtf* Or. <By.thiA;' that is, 



feflsetfa that Jegus Christ \s cofDu 
in the flesh, is of God : 



by the test which is immediately speci- 
fied. 1 Know ye the Spirit of Gdd, 
You may discern who are* actuated by 
the Spirit of God. H Every spirit. 
Every one professing to be under the 
influence of the Spirit of God. The 
apostle uses the word spirit here with 
reference to the person who made the 
claim, on the supposition that every 
one professing to be a religious teacher 
was animated by eome spirit or foreign 
influence, good or bad« If the Spirit 
of God influenced them, they would 
confess that Jesus Christ had come in 
the flesh; if some other spirit, the 
spirit of error and deceit, they would 
deny this. ^ That eonfesseth. That 
is, that makes a proper acknowledg- 
ment of this ; that inculcates this do&t 
trine, and that gives it a due place and 
prominence in his instructions. It can* 
not be snpposed^that a mere statement 
of this in words would show that they 
were of God in the sense that they 
were true Christians, but the sense is, 
that if this constituted one of the doc? 
trines which they held and taught, it 
would show that they were advocates 
of truth, and not apostles of error. If 
they did not do this (ver. 3), it would 
be decisive in regard to th^ir character 
and claims. IT That Jesus Christ is 
eome in the flesh. Benson and some 
others propose to render this, <That 
Jesus, who came in the flesh, is the 
Christ* But this is liable to serious 
objections. (1.) It is not the obvious 
interpretation; (2.) It is unusual to say 
that * Jesus had come in the flesh,^ 
though the expression < the Son of God 
has come in the flesh,' or *God wa9 
manifested in the flesh,' would be in 
accordance vrith the usage of the New 
Testament; (3.) This would not, pro- 
bably, meet the real point in the case. 
The thteg denied does not appear to 
have been that Jeatis was the Messiah, 
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3 And every spirit that eonfes- 
seth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh, is not of God : and 
this is that spirit of antichrist. 
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whereof ye b»Te beard tbat it 
should come ; and even now al* 
ready is it in the world. 



for their pretending to be Christian 
teachers at 'all implied that they ad- 
mitted thie ; but that the Son of God 
was realfy a matif or that he acta> 
ally assamed human natare in perma- 
nent nnion with the divine. The point 
of the remade made bj the apostle Is, 
that the aeknowledgmeBt was to be 
that Christ assnmed haman nature; 
that he was really a man as he appeased 
to be ; or that there was a real incar- 
nation, in opposition to the opinion 
that he came in appearance only* or 
that he merely eeemed to be a man, and 
to suffer and die. That this opinion 
was held by many, see the Intro. § 3. 2, 
It is quite probable that the apostle here 
refers to such sentiments as those whieh 
were held by the Doeelas, and that he 
meant to teach that it was tBdispensa< 
Me to proper evidenib that any one 
came from God, that he should main- 
tain that Jesus was truly a man, or 
that there was a real inearnaiion of the 
Son of God. John always regarded 
this as a yery important point, and 
often refers to it. John xix. 34, 35; 
XX. 25—27. 1 John v. 6. It is as im- 
portant to be held now as it was then, 
for the fact that there was a real incar- 
nation is essential to ail just views of 
the atonement. If he was noi truly a 
man ; if he did not literally shed his 
blood on the cross, of course aU that 
was done was in appearance only, and 
the whole system of redemption as re* 
yealed was merely a splendid Miasion, 
There is little danger that this opinion 
will be held now, for those who depart 
from the doctrine laid down in the New 
Testament in regard to the person and 
work of Christ, are more disposed to 
embrace the opinion that be was a 
mere man ; but still it is important that 
the truth that he was truly incarnate 
should be held up coostaatly bafero tiM 



mind, for in no other way can we ob^ 
tain just views of the atonement. V is 
of God. This does not necessarily 
mean that every ona who confessed 
this was penoaaUy a true CbristiaB, 
for it b clear that a doctrine might be 
acknowledged to be trae, and yet tlu^ 
the heart might not be efaangad; nor 
does it mean Hiat the acknowledgoieaC 
of this tmdi was uU wlueh it was e»* 
sential to be b^evcd in order thai 
one might be recognised as a Chris- 
tian ; but it means that it was estentitd 
that this truth should be admitted by 
every one who truly came ft'om God* 
They who taught this held a truth 
which he had revealed, and which 
was esssential to be held; and they 
thus showed that titey did not belong 
to these to wham the name <anta* 
chrtst' cottid be properly given. Stilly 
whether (hey held this ^trine in each 
a sense, and ib saeb canheetion mtth 
other doctrines, as to show that they 
were sincere Christians^ vras quite an- 
other question, for it is pUdn that a man 
may hold and teach tha traa doctrioea 
of religion, and yet have no evidenca 
that he is a child of God. 

3. And every spirit that confessed 
ntjij &.G. That is, this doctrine is es^ 
eeniied to the Obristian system, and ha 
who does not hold h cannot be regarded 
either aa a Christian, or recognised as 
a Christian teacher. If be was not a 
man, then all that, ocearred in his life, 
in Gethsemana, and on the cross, was 
in appearanee only, and was assumed 
only to delude the senses. Theia were 
no real su&ringa; there waa no shed- 
ding of blood ; there was no death oa 
the cross, and, of couraSf there was ad 
atonemanjL A mere show, an appear- 
ance assunved, a vision, could not maka 
atonemeht for ipia ; and a denial, tbera- 
lora> of tha dofilififm tbat the 8oa of 
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4 Te tre of God, little chil^ 
dren, and have overcome ' them : 
because greater is he that is in 
you, than he that is in the world. 



God bad come in the flesh was in fact 
a denial of the doctrine of expiation for 
siflr The Latin Vulgate here reads qui 
solvit Jemm^ < who dissolves or divides 
Jesus;' and Socrates (H. £. viL 32} 
sajs that in the old copies of the New 
Testament it is written 6 yUk tw 'b^oovy, 
< who dissolves or divides Jesus ;' that 
is, who aeparaies his true nature or 
person, or who supposes that there were 
two Christs, one in appearance, and 
one in reality. This reading was early 
found in some M8S., and is referred to 
by many of the fathers (see Wetstein), 
bat it has n& real authority, and was 
evidently introduced, perhaps at first 
from a marginal note, to oppose the 
prevailing errors of the times. The 
common reading, « who confesseth not,' 
is found in all the Gr. M8S., in the 
Syriac versions, in the Arabic, and, as 
Lucke says, the other reading is mani- 
iestly of Latin origin. The common 
reading in the text is that which is sus- 
tained by authority, and is entirely in 
accordance with the manner of John. 
IT And thia is that spirit of 0ntiehnst* 
This is one of the things which char- 
acterize antichrist. John here refers 
not to an individual who should be 
known as antichrist, but to a class of 
persons. This does not, however, for- 
bid the idea that there might be some 
one individual, or a succession of per- 
JMUS in the chnrch, to whom the name 
might be applied by way of eminence. 
<See Notes on ch. ii. 18. Gomp. Notes 
on 2 Thesa. ii. 3, seq. V Whereof ye 
have heard that it ^uld eome, See 
Notes on ch. ii. 18. 

4. Ye are of God. You are oi his 
family ; you have embraced his truth, 
and imbibed his spirit % Little chil- 
dren. Notes on ch. il 1. V And have 
mfsrcome them, Havo triumphed over 
3S 
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5 They are of the world:* 
therefore ^peak they of the world, 
and the world heareth them. 



a Ro. 8. 37. 



h Jno. 3. 31. 



their arts and temptations; their en- 
deavours to draw you into error and 
sin. The word *theni^ in this place 
seems to refer to the false prophets or 
teachers who collectively constituted 
antichrist. The meaning is, that thej 
bad frustrated or thwarted all their 
attempts to turn them away from the 
truth. IT Because greater is he that is 
in you, than he thai is in the uforUL 
God, who dwells in your hearts, and 
by whose strength and grace alone you 
have been enabled to achieve this vic- 
tory, is more mighty than Satan who 
rules in the hearts of the people of this 
world, and whose seductive arts are 
seen in the efforts of these false teach- 
ers. The apostle meant to say that it 
was by no power of their own that 
they achieved this victory, but it was 
to be traced solely to the fact that 
God dwelt among them, and had pr^ 
served them by his grace. Whal 
was true then is true new. He who 
dwells in the hearts of Christians by 
his Spirit, is infinitely more mighty 
than Satan, * the ruler of the darkness 
of this world,' and victory, therefore, 
over all hb arts and temptations may 
be sure. In his conflicts with sin, 
temptation, and error, the Christian 
should never despair, for his God will 
ensure him the victory. 

&. They are of the world. This was 
one of the marks by which those who 
had the spirit of antichrist might be 
known. They belonged not to the 
chnrch of God, but to the world. They 
had its spirit ; they acted on its princi- 
ples ; they lived for it. Comp. Notes 
on ch. it. 15. If Therefore speak they 
of the world, Comp. Notes on ch. iii. 
31« This may mean either that their 
conversation pertained to the things of 
this world, or that they were whoUiy ^ 
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6 We are of God : be tfamt 
knoweth God, heareth us; he 
that is not of God, heareth not 



lu. Hereby * knem we the 
spirit of trath, and the spirit of 
error. 



fluenced by the love of the worM, and 
not by Uie Spirit of God, in the doc- 
trines which Uiey taaght. The genenl 
•enee is, that they had no higher ends 
and aims than they have who are loHa- 
eneed only by worldly plana and eipee- 
iationa. ItisnotdiffiealttodietingQiih, 
even among profesaed Chriitiaiis and 
dhrialian leadiera, those who ate hea- 
venly in their oonTeraation from those 
who are infloenced solely by the spirit 
«f the world. ** Oot of liie abundance 
«f the heart the month spesflteth," and 
the general turn of a man's oonTem- 
iion win show what « spirit is within 
htm.' Y And the world keateth them. 
The people of the world — Ihe ^wy, the 
rich, the procidy the ambitioos, the sen- 
sual, receive their instraetions, «nd te- 
«ognize them as teachers and ifuides, 
ion their views aoeofd wtlJh their ow«. 
%bt Notes on John xv. 19. A profess- 
edly religioos teacher may always de- 
termine m«ch about htmse^ by know- 
ing what class of peop4e are frfeased 
with him. A professed Christian of 
•ny station in life may determine mnoh 
•tfbout his evidences of piety, by asking 
himself what kind ef persons desire bis 
friendship, and wish faha for « com- 
panion. 

6. Weartxjf God. Min here doubt- 
less refers to himself and to those who 
taught the same doctrmeswhidi tie did. 
He takes it for granted that those to 
whom he wrote would admit this, and 
argues from it as an indispataUe truth. 
He had given them such evidence of 
this, as to estaiblish his character ^d 
claims beyond -a -doubt, nnd he ollen . 
refers to the fact that he was -what he' 
claimed to be, as a point which was so 
well establiafced tihat no one would call 
it in question. See John xix. 35 ; xxi. 
1K4. 3 John IS. Paul, also, not onfm- 
^ently refers to the sane tiwnir *^ 
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specting himself; to the fact — a feet 
which no one would presume to call in 
question, and which might be regntded 
as the basis of an argument — that he 
and his feltow apostles were what thej 
claimed to be. See 1 Cor. xt. 14, 1&. 
1 Theas. ii. 1—11. Might not, and 
ought not, all Christians, and all Chris- 
tian ministers, so to live that the same 
thing might he nssumed in regard to 
them in their intercourse with their fel- 
km-men ; that their charaderB for in- 
tegrity and purity might be so clear that 
no one would be disposed to call them in 
question f There art such men in the 
church and in the ministiy now ; why 
might not all be such? ITlfe that 
knoweth Ood, heareth us. Every one 
diat has a true acquaintance vrith the 
charac t er of GK>d will receive our doc- 
trine. John might assume this, for it 
was not doubted, he presumed, that b^ 
was un apostle, and a good man ; and 
if this were admitted, it would foHow 
that those who feared and I6ved God 
would receive wliat he taui^ht HHere^ 
hy. By this ; to wit, by the' manner 
in which they leceive the doctrines 
which we have taught % Know we 
the spirtl of truth, and the spirit of 
error. We can distinguinh those who 
embrace the truth from those who do 
not. Wfaktiever pretenrions they might 
set up" for piety, it was clear that if 
they did not embrace the doctrines 
taught by the true apostles of Grod, they 
cMild not be regarded as his friends; 
that is, as true Christians. It may be 
added that the same test is applicable 
now. They who do not receive ths 
plain doctrines laid down in the wonl 
of God, whatever pretensions they may 
make to piety, or whatever «eal they 
may evince in the cause which they 
have espoused, can have no vrell- 
ibnnded .«|ains to the minie Ohrirtian. 
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7 Beloved, let us love * one 
another : for love is of God ; and 
every one that loveth, is born of 
God, and knoweth God. 



One of the clearest evidences of true 
piety 18 a leadiness to receive all that 
God has taught. Comp. Matt xviii. 1 
--3. Mark x. 15. James L 19--.21. 

7. Belovedt let us love one another. 
This verse introduces a new topic, the 
consideration of which occupies the 
remainder of the chapter. See the 
Analysis. The subject is one on which 
John dwells more than on any other— 
that of love. His own character pecu- 
liarly inclined him to the exercise of love, 
and the remarkable affection which 
the Lord Jesus had shown for him 
seems to have had the effect to give 
thU grace a peculiar prominence in his 
views of what constituted true religion* 
Comp. John xiii. 23, On the duty 
here enjoined, see Notes on John xiii. 
34, 35, and 1 John iii. 11, 23. IT For 
love U of God. (I.) All true love has 
its origin in God. (2.) Real love shows 
that we have his spirit, and that we 
belong to him. (3.) It assimilates us 
to God, or makes us more and more 
like him. What is here said by the 
apostle is based on the truth of what 
he elsewhere affirms (ver. 8), that God 
is love. Hatred, envy, wrath, malice, 
all have their source in something else 
than God. He neither originates them, 
commends them, nor approves them. 
IT And every one that laveth, ia bom 
of God. Is a regenerated man. That 
is, every one who has true love to 
Christians as such, or true brotherly 
love, is a true Christian. This cannot 
mean that every one that loves his wife 
and children, his classmate, bis partner 
in business, or his friend ; his house, 
or his farms, or bis horses, or his 
hounds, is a child of God ; it must be 
understood as referring to the point 
under discussion. A man may have a 
great deal of n.atural affection towards 



8 He that loveth not, know- 



eth not 
love. 

a c. 3. 11, 33. 



God; for God * is 



ft 3 Co. 13.11. ver. 16. 



his kindred ; a great deal of benevo- 
lence in his character towards the poor 
and needy, and still he may have none 
of the love to which John refen. He 
may have no real love to God, to the 
Saviour, or to the children of God a* 
such, and it wouki be absurd for 
such a one to argue because he loves 
his wife and children, that, thertfort^ 
he loves God,n)r is born again. 

8. He thai loveth not, knoweth not 
God. Has no true acquaintance with 
God ; has no just views of him, and no 
right feelings towards him. The reason 
for this is implied in what is immedi^ 
ately stated, that • God is love,* and of 
course if they have no love raigning in 
their hearts they cannot pretend to be 
like him. V For God U love. He ia 
not merely benevolent, he is benevolence 
itself, Comp. Notes on 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 
Never was a more important declara- 
tion made than this ; never was more 
meaning crowded into a few words than 
in this short sentence — God %$ love. 
In the darkness of this world of sin ; 
in all the sorrows that come now upon 
the race, and that will come upon the 
wicked hereafter, we have the assur- 
ance that a God of infinite benevolence 
rules over all ; and though we may not 
be able to reconcile all that occura with 
this declaration, or see how the things 
which he has permitted to take place 
are consistent with it, yet in the exer- 
cise of faith on his own declarations 
we may find consolation in believing 
that it is so, and may look forward to a 
period when all his universe shall see 
it to be so. In the midst of all that 
occurs on the earth of sadness, sin, and 
sorrow, there are abundant evidences 
that God is love. In the original struc- 
ture of things before sin entered, when 
all was pronounced 'good;' in the 
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9 In this* was mamfested the 
love of God toward us, because 
that God sent his only-begotten 
Son into the world, that ^ we 
might live through him. 



a Jno. 3. 16. 



b Jdo. 6. 51. 



things designed to promote happiness, 
where the only thing coniemplsted is 
happiness, and where it would have 
been as easy to have caased pain ; in 
the praservatioR of a guilty race, and 
in granting that race the opportunity 
of another trial ; in the ceaseless pro- 
vision which God is making in his pro- 
vidence for the wants oT unnumbered 
millions of his creatures; in the ar- 
rangements made to alleviate sorrow, 
and to put an end to it ; in the gift of 
a Saviour more than all, and in th« 
olfer of eternal life on terms simple and 
easy to be complied with — in all these 
things, which ara the mart eipressions 
of love, not one of which would have 
been found under the government of a 
malignant being, we see illustrations 
of the sublime and glorioos sentiment 
before us, that < God is love.' Even in 
tills world of confusion, disorder, and 
darkness, we have evidence sufficient to 
prove that he is benevolent, but the full 
glory and meaning of that truth will be 
Men only in heaven. Meantime let us 
hold on to the truth that he is love. 
Let us believe that he sincerely desires 
our good, and that what seems dark to 
us may be designed fur our welftire; 
amd amidst all the sorrows and disap- 
pointments of the present life, let us 
ieel that our interests and our destiny 
are in the handfr of the God of love. 

9. In this was manifested ike love 
of God. That is, in an eminent man- 
lier, or this was a most signal proof of 
it. The apostle does not mean to say 
that it has been manifested in no other 
way, but that this was so prominent an 
instance of his love that all the other 
manifestations of it seemed absorbed 
stnd lost in this. X Because that God 
sent his onfy-begotten Son, dec See 



10 Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, bat that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propi- 
tiation ' for our sins. 

1 1 Beloved, if " God so loved 

ec.2.2. d Mat. 18.33. Jno. 15. 12, 13. 

Notes on John iii. 16. 1 That toe 
might live through him. He died that 
we might have eternal Kfe through the 
merits of his sacrifice. The measure 
of that love then which was manifested 
in the gift of a Saviour is to be found 
(1.) In the worth of the soul; (2.) In 
its exposure to eternal death ; (3.) In 
the greatness of tb« gift ; (4.) In tha 
gnreatness of his sorrows for us ; and 
(5.) In the immortal blessedness and 
joy to which he will raise us. Who 
can estimate all thisi AH these things 
will magnify themselves as we draw 
near to eternity ; and tn that eternity 
to which we go, whether saved or lost, 
we shall have an ever-expanding view 
of the wonderful love of God. 

10. Herein is love. In this great 
gift is the highest expression of love, a« 
if it had done all that it eon do. IX Not 
that we loved God. Not that we wero 
in such a state that w« might suppose 
be would make such a sacrifice for us, 
but just the opposite. If we had loved 
and obeyed him, we might have had 
reason to believe that he would be will* 
ing to show his love to us in a corre- 
sponding manner. But we were alien- 
ated from him. We had even no desire 
for his friendship and favour. In this 
state he showed the greatness of his 
love for us by giving his Son to die for 
his enemies. See Notes on Rom. v. 7* 
8. IT But that he loved us. Not that 
he approved our character, but that he 
desired our welfare. H« loved us not 
with the love of complacency, but with 
the love Of benevolence, t And sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins. On the meaning of the word 
propitiation, see Notes on Rom. iii. SS. 
Gomp. Notes on 1 John ii. 8. 

1 1. Beloved, if Ood so loved us, tor 



A. D. 90.1 CHAPTER IV. 

us, we oaght also to love ohe an- 
other. 

' 12 No * man hath seen God 
at any time. If we love one an- 
other, God dwelleth in us, and 
his love is perfected * in us. 



ought alto to love one another. (1.) 
Beeau«e he it so much exalted above 
ve, aod if he has loved those who were 
so inferior and so unworthy, we ought 
to love those who are or a level with 
OS ; (2.) Because it is only in this way 
that we can show that we have his 
■pint ; and (^) Because it is the nature 
of love to seek the happiiiess of all. 
There are much stronger reasons why 
we should love one another than there 
were why God should love us, and un- 
less we do this, we can have no evidence 
that we are his children. 

13. No man hath teen God at any 
time. See Notes on John i. 18, where 
the same declaration occurs. The 
statement seems to be made here in 
order to introduce a remark to show in 
what way we may know that we have 
any true knowledge of God. The idea 
is, < he has never indeed been seen by 
mortal eyes. We are not then to ex- 
pect to become acquainted with what 
he is in that way. But there is a me- 
thod by which we may be assnrsd that 
we have a true knowledge of him, and 
that is, by evidence that we love one 
another, and by the presence of his 
spirit in our hearts. We cannot be- 
come acquainted with him by sight, 
but we may by love.' H If we lane one 
^motharfGoddweUethinue, Though 
we cannot see him, yet there is a way 
by which we may be assured that he is 
near us, and that he even dwells in us. 
That way is by the exercise of love. 
Comp. Notes on John xiv. 23, 84. 
IT And his love is perfected in tie. Is 
canned out to completion. That is, our 
love for each other is the proper expo- 
nent of love to him reigning in oar 
heaffts. The idea hera is not that we 
82* 
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13 Hereby ' know we that we 

dwell in him, and he in us, be* 
cause he hath given us of his 
Spirit. 



a 1 Ti. G. 16. 

e Jno. 14. 90; 



1 1 Co.13. 13. 
C3.M. 



are absolutely perfect, or even that our 
love is perfect, whatever may be trua 
on those points, but that this love t» 
othere is the proper carrying out of our 
love towaids him; that is, without thia 
our love to him would not have accom- 
plished what it was adapted and de- 
signed to do. Unless it produced this 
effect it would be defective or income 
plete. Comp. verse 17. The generel 
sensd is this : < We claim to have the 
love of God in our hearts, or that we 
are influenced and controlled by love. 
But however high and exalted that may 
seem to be as exercised toward God, it 
wonld be defective; it would not exert 
a fair influence over us, unless it led ue 
to love our Christian brethren. It 
would be like the love which we might 
profess to have for a fether, if it did not 
lead us to love our brothers and sisters. 
True love will diffuse itself over all 
who come within its range, and will 
thus become complete and entire.' 
This passage, therefore, cannot be ad- 
duced to demonstrate the doctrine of 
sinless perfection, or to prove that 
Christians are ever absolutely perfect 
in this life. It proves only that love to 
God is not complete, or fully developed, 
unless it leads those who profess to 
have it to love each other. See Notes 
on Job i. 1. On the meaning of the 
Greek word here used (treXMOcd)* see 
Notes on Phil. iiL 12. Comp. Notes 
on Heb. ii. 10. 

13. Hereby know we that we dwell 
in him. Hera is another, or an addi- 
tional evidonce cf it. H Beeatue he 
hath given us of his Spirit, He has 
imparted the influences of that Spirit 
to our souls, producing * love, joy, peace 
long-safiering, gentleness, gpHklneii 



14 An^ we hare sec», and do 
testify, that the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the 
world. 

15 Whosoever ' shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, 

a Ro. 10. 9. b ver. 8. 



God dvelMk in liiaB, wd lie is 

God. 

16 And we have knoWn and 
believed the love that God hath 
to us. God ^ is love; and be 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him. 



Mh/ Ac Gal. v. S2, 23. It was one 
•f tka proaiaM wlueh the LonI JasM 
BMle to hifl difciplaa that her would 
maA the Holy Spirit to be with theon 
afttr ha riio«id be withdrawn from them 
(John liv* 16, 17, 20; xv. 26; xvi. 
7), and one of the cleareet evidencee 
whieh we ean have that we are the 
chtldran of God is derived from the in- 
ioeooee of thai Bpirit on oar hterts. 
See this sentinient tUustrated in the 
Notes on Rom. viii. 16. 

14. And we have ween. Notes on 
elu i. 1. V And do tewHfy. Notes on 
eh. i. 8. That is, we who are apostles 
bear witness to you of this great troth, 
that God has sent his Son to be a Sa- 
vlonr. Comp. Notes on John xx. 31. 
The reason why this is nfenred to here 
is not quite apparent, bat the train of 
thought in this passage would seem to 
be this: the writer is diseoorsing of the 
love of Ckid, and of its manifestation 
in the gift of the Saviour, and of the 
proper influenoe which it should have 
on us. Struck with the greatness and 
importance of the sahject, his mind ad- 
verts to the evidence on which what 
he was saying rested— the evidence 
that the Father had reaiit/ thus mani- 
fested his love. That evidence he 
repeats, that he had actnally seen 
liam who had been eent, and had 
the cleamst demonstration that what 
be deemed so important had really oe^ 
cnrred. 

16. Whoeoeeer ehall eonfue that 
Jeeue is the Son of God, In the true 
sense, and from the heart. This will 
always prove that a man is a Chrie- 
tian. But the passage cannot mean 
that if he raemly aays so in words, or 



if he does it inaiaoenly, or without any 
pfoper aense of the tinth, it will prove 
that he is a Ghristiaii. Gn the 
ing of the sentiment here 
see Notes on ver. 2. Cob^ Notes on 
Rom. X. 10. 

1 6. Andwe hmeeknown and beBeeed^ 
dk». We all have assurance that God 
has loved us, and ^ friUest belief in 
the great fact of fedemption hy whkh 
he has manifested his love lo oa. 
V God is hee. Notes on ver. 8. It is 
not uncommon for John to repeat an 
important tnith. He delights to dwell 
on sQch a truth as that which is here 
expressed ; and who should noti What 
truth is there on which the mind can 
dwell with more pleasure ; what is there 
that is bettor fitted to win the hevt to 
hoHnere; what that wtH do more, to 
sustain the soul in the sorrows and 
trials of this life! In our trials; i«i 
the darkness whieh is around as; La 
the perplexities which meet and em* 
banrass us in wganl to tire divine ad* 
miniitratien ; in idl that seems to os 
incomprehenaitde in this world, and in 
the prospect of the next, let us ieaiu to 
repeat this declaration of the fe.vonred 
disciple, « God is hve/ What trials 
may we net bear, if we feel assured of 
^at; what dark cloud that seems to 
hang over our way, and to involve nil 
things in gloom, will not be brif^ if 
from the depths of our souk we can 
always say, • God is Awe.' V And he 
thai dwelMi in hee^ dtc Religion is 
all love. God is love; he has loved 
US; we are to love him; we are to 
love one another ; we are to love the 
whole world. Heaven is filled with 
love^ and diere is notlung else thera 
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17 Herem it ' o«r k^e made 
perfect, that we may ha?e bold« 
oesB in the day of judgment : 
because as he is, so are we in 
this world. 

1 love with us. 



The earth is filled with love juet as far as 
religion prevails, and would be entirely 
if it should prevail eveiywheiie. Love 
would remove all the eormpt passions, 
the crimes, the jeaiousies, the wars on 
the earth, and would diffuse around the 
gtobe the bliss of heaven. If a man, 
therefore, is actuated by this, he has the 
spirit of the heavenly world reigning 
in his soul, and lives in an •tmosphere 
of love. 

17. Herein i» our lave made perfeei* 
Marg., hoe with us. The margin ao- 
eonls with the Greek (|m>' 17^)* The 
meaning is, < the love tliat is within us, 
or in us, is made perfisct* The ex- 
pression is unusual, but the general 
idea is, that love is rendered complete 
or entire in the manner in which the 
apostle spedftes. In this way love be- 
comes what it should be, and will pre- 
pare us to appear with confidence be- 
fore the judgment-seat Comp. Notes 
on ver. 12. IT Tkai we may have 
boUneee in the day ofjudgnteni* By 
the influence of love in delivering us 
from the fear of the wrath to come, 
ver. 18. The Idea is, that he who has 
true love to Chid will have nothing to 
fear in the day of judgment, and may 
even approach the awful tribunal where 
he is to receive the sentence which 
shall determine his everlasting destiny, 
without alarm. IT Beeaiise as Ac is, so 
are we in ikie workL That is, we 
have the same traits of character which 
the Saviour had, and, resembling him, 
we need not be alamied at the prospect 
of meeting him. 

IS, T%ere u no fear in love* Love 
is not an afieetion which produces fear. 
In the love which we have for a parent, 
a child, a friend, thero is no fear* If 
a man had perfect love toQod hewMild 



IS Theee is bo fear m lore; 

but perfect love castethout fear^ 
because fear hath torment. He 
that fearethy is not made perfect 
in love. 



have no fear of any thing, for what. 
would he have to dread ? He would 
have no fear of death, for he would 
have nothing to dread beyond the grave. 
It is guilt that makes men fear what is 
to come I bat he whose sins are par- 
doned, and whose heart is filled with, 
the love of God, has nothing to dread 
in this world oa the world to come. 
The angels in heaven, who have aiwajs 
loved God and one another, have no 
fear, for they have nothing to dread in 
the future; the redeemed in heaveny 
rescued from all danger, and filled witiv 
the love of €rod, have nothing to dread 1 
and as for as that same love operatse. 
on earth, it delivers the soul now from 
ali apprehension of what is to come, 
IT But perfect love eatteth gut fear* 
That is, love that is complete, or that 
is allowed to exert its proper influence 
on the soul. As fiur as it ezisti, its 
tendency is to deliver the mind from 
alarms. If it should exist in any soul 
in an absolutely perfect state, that soul 
would be entirely free from all dread in 
regard to the future. IT Becauee fear 
hath torment. It in a painful and dis- 
tressing emotion. Thus men sufier 
from the fear of poverty, of losses, of 
bereavement, of sickness, of death, and 
of future wo. From all these distress- 
ing apprehensions, that lovb of God 
which furnishes an evidence of true 
piety, delivers us. V He that feareth^ 
it not made perfed in love. He, about 
whose mind there lingers the appre^ 
hension of future wrath, shows that love 
in his soul has not accomplished its 
full work. Perhaps it never will on 
any soul until we reach the heavenly 
world, though there are many minds 
so full of love to God, as to be prevail 
tngiy deliveied from fear. 
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19 We love tiim, because lie 
first }6ved us. 

20 If a man say, I love God, 
nnd hateth his brother, he is a 

« Jno. 15. 10. 
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lr«r : for he that lovedi not bia 
brother whom he hath seen, how 
^ can he love Qod whom he halh 
not seen. 

»c3.17. 



19. We love JUmy beeauae he first 
kved us, Tbii pMMge w raiosptibie 
of two explanations, either (1.) That 
the fact that he firat loyed ua la the 
ground or reason why we love him; 
0r (t.) That aa a matter of fact we 
have been brought to love him tn con- 
aeqnence of the love which he haa ma- 
Aifeated towards na, though the real 
ground of our love nftiy be the excel- 
lency of hie own character. If the 
former be the meaning, and if that 
were the onl^ gpround of love, then it 
Would be mere aelfishneaa (comp. Matt 
V. 46, 47), and it cannot be believed 
that John meant to teach that that ia 
the only reason of our love to God. It 
IB true, indeed, that that in a proper 
ground of love, or that we are bound 
to love God in proportion to the bene- 
Uta which we have received from his 
hand. But still, genuine love to God 
IS something which cannot be explained 
by the mere fact that we have received 
Ibvours from him. The true, the ori- 
ginal g^und of love to God, is the eX' 
eeiknee of his own eharaetery apart 
from the question whether we are to be 
benefited or not. There is that in the 
divine nature which a holy being will 
love, apart from the benefits which 
he is to receive, and firom any thought 
even of his own destiny. It seems to 
tne, therefore, that John must haye 
meant here, in accordance with the 
second interpretation suggested above, 
that the fact that we love God is to be 
traced to the means which he haa used 
to bring us to himself, but without say- 
ing that this is the sole, or even the 
main reason why we love him. It was 
his love manifested to us by sending 
his Son to redeem us, which will ex- 
plain the fact that we now love him ; 
bat still, the real ground or reason why , 



we love him ia the infinite excellence 
of his own cfawacter. It should be 
added here, that many suppose that the 
Greek woida rendered * we love* (i^^$ 
oyofto^uy) are not in the indicativ«, 
but m ^ sabjanotivo; and that thia ia 
an exhorlitioB— < let ua love him, be* 
cauae he firet loved usl' So the Sjriae, 
the Arable, and the Y vlgate reed it ; 
and ao it ia understood by Benaon, 
Grotius, and Bloomfield. The main 
idea would not be essentially difiiMrent ; 
and it ia a proper ground of exhortation 
to love God because he has k>ved us, 
though the highest ground ia, beeauae 
his character ia infinttdy worthy of 
h>ve. 

30. Jf a man say^ I love God, and 
hateth his brother^ Hm Chriatian bro- 
ther ; or, in a- larger aense^ any man^ 
The sense ia, that no maQ« whatever 
may be hia profiossions and pretensiona, 
can have any true love to God, unleaa 
he love hia brethren. IT He is a /liar. 
Comp. Notes, ch. i. 6. It is not n^ 
cesaary, in order to a proper inteipre^ 
tation of this passage, to auppoae that 
he intentionaUy deceives. The aenae. 
is, that this must be a false profeasion. 
IT For he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, &e. It is mora 
reasonable to expect that we ahould 
love one whom we have seen and 
known peraonally, than that we ahould 
love one whom we have not seen. The 
apostle ia arguing from human aatora 
as it is, and every one feels that we are 
more likely to love one with whom we 
are familiar than one who is a atranger. 
If a professed Christian, therefore, doea 
not love one who beara the divine 
image, whom he sees and knows, how 
can he love that God wbeae image ha 
beara, whom he haa not aeen 1 Ovm^ 
Nelw on eh* iiL 17. 
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21 And this commandnaMit 
have we from him, That' he who 
loveth God love his brother also. 

a Jno. 13. 34. 

21. Andthif commandment have tee 
from Mm, That is, the command to 
love a brother is a« obligatory as that 
to love God. If one is obeyed, the 
other ought to be also ; if a man feels 
that one is binding on him, he should 
feel that the other is also ; and he can 
never have evidence that he is a true 
Christian, unless he manifests love to 
his brethren as well as love to God. 
See Notes on James ii. 10. ^ Thai 
he who loveth God hve hU brother 
abo. See Notes on John xiii. 34, 35. 
Oomp^ John xv. 12, 17. 

CHAPTER V. 

AVAIiTSIS OF THX CHAFTXB. 

This chapter embraces the following 
subjects : I. A continuance of the dis- 
cussion about iooe. vs. 1 — 3. These 
verses should have been attached to the 
previous chapter. II. The victory which 
is achieved over the world by those 
who arc born of God. The grand in- 
strumentality by which this is done, is 
by the belief that Jesus is the Son of 
God. vs. 4, 6. III. The evidence that 
Jesus is the Son of God ; or the means 
by which that truth is so believed as to 
secure a victory over the world, vs. 6 
—12. In this part of the chapter the 
apostle goes fully into the nature of 
this evidence, or the ways in which the 
Christian becomes so thoroughly con- 
vinced of it as to give to faith this 
power. He refers to these sources of 
evidenee : (a) The witness of the Spi- 
rit, ver. 6. (6) The record borne in 
heaven (ver. 7) — If that verse be genu- 
ine, (c) The evidence borne on earth, 
by the Spirit, the water, and the blood 
— ^afl bearing witness to that one truth. 
(d) The credit which is due to the tes- 
timony of God, or which the soul pays 
to it. ver. 8. («) The fact that he who 
believes on the Son of God has the 
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WHOSOEVER * believetk 
that Jesus is the Christ, is 

b Jno. 1. 12, 13. 
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amount of the record, that God has 
given to us eternal life through his Son. 
vs. 11, 12. IV. The reason why all 
this was written by the apostle, ver. 13. 
It was that they might know that they 
had eternal life, and might believe on 
the name of the Saviour. Y. The effect 
of this in leading us to the throne of 
grace, with the assurance that God will 
hear us, and will grant our requests, 
vs. 14, 15. YI. The power of prayer^, 
and the duty of praying for those who 
have sinned. The encouragement to 
this is, that there are many sins which 
are not unto death, and that we may 
hope that God will be merciful to those 
who have not committed the unpardon* 
afaje offence, vs. 16, 17. YII. A sum- 
mary of all that the apostle had said 
to them, or of the points of which they 
were sore in the matter of salvation* 
vs. 18^20. They knew that those 
who are born of God do not sin ; that 
the wicked one cannot permanently 
injure them ; that they were of God» 
while all the world lay in wickedness; 
that the Son of God had come, and 
that they were truly united to that Sa- 
viour who is the true God, and who is 
eternal life. YIII. An exhortation to 
keep themselves from all idolatry, ver. 
21. 

1. Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ, Is the Messiah ; the anoint* 
ed of God. On the meaning of tht 
word Christy see Notes on Matt L 1, 
Of course, it is meant here that the 
proposition that < Jesus is the Christ,! 
should be believed or received in thii 
true and proper sense, in order to fur- 
nish evidence that any one is born of 
God. Comp. Notes on ch. iv. 3. It 
cannot be supposed that a mere intel* 
lectual acknowledgment of the proposi* 
tion that Jesus is the Messiah, is all 
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born of Ood : and evchry one that 
lof 6th him th«t begat, loveth him 
also that is begotten of him. 
2 By this we know that we 

that is meant, for that is not the proper 
meaning of the word beUeve in the 
Bcriptares. That word, in its just sense, 
implies that the truth which is believed 
should make its fair and legitimate im- 
pression on the mind, or that we should 
feet and act as t^ it were true. See 
Kotes on Mark xvi. 16. If, in the 
proper sense of the phrase, a man does 
lielieTe that Jesus U the Christ, receiy- 
ing him as he is revealed as the anointed 
of God, and a Saviour, it is undoubtedly 
true that that constitutes him a Chris- 
tian, for that is what is required of a 
man in order that he may be saved. See 
Notes on Acts viii. 87. IT b horn of 
God, Or rather, < is begotten of God.' 
See Notes on John iii. 3. f And every 
one that loveth him that begat. That 
loves that God who has thus begotten 
those whom he has received as his chil 
dren, and to whom he sustains the en- 
dearing relation of Father. 1 Loveth 
him oho thai is begotten of him. That 
is, he will love all the true children of 
Gtxl; all Christians. See Notes on 
ch. tv. 20. The general idea is, that 
as all Christians are the children of the 
same Father; as they constitute one 
family ; as they all bear the same im- 
age; as they share his favour alike; 
as they are under the same obligation 
of gratitude to him, and are bound to 
promote the same common cause, and 
are to dwell together in the same home 
for ever, they should therefore love 
one another. As all the children in a 
fiimily love their common father, so it 
f>hou1d be in the great family of which 
God is the Head. 

2. By this we know that we love the 
children of God, Ac. This is repeating 
the same truth in another form. * As it 
is universally true that if we love him 
who has begotten us, we shall also love 
his children, or our Christian brethren, 



love the children of God, when 
we lore God, and keep his com- 
mandments. 
3 For this is the loTe of God, 



so it is true also that if we love bis 
children it will follow that we love him.' 
In other places, the apostle says that 
we may know tliat we love God if we 
love those who bear his image, ch. iii. 
14. He here say a, that there is another 
way of determining what we are. We 
may have undoubted evidence that we 
love God, and from that, as the basis of 
an argument, we may infer that we 
have true love to his children. Of the 
feet that we may have evidence that 
we love Grod, apart from that which we 
derive from our love to his children, 
there can be no doubt. We may be 
conscious of it ; we may find pleasure 
in meditating on his perfections; we 
may feel sure that we are moved to 
obey him by true attachment to hini, 
as a child may in reference to a father. 
But, it may bo asked, how can it be in- 
ferred from this that we truly love his 
children ? Is it not more easy to ascer- 
tain this of itself than it is to determine 
whether we love Godl Comp. ch. iv. 
20. To this it may be answered, that 
we may love Christians from many 
motives : we may love them as personal 
friends; we may love them because 
they belong to our church, or sect, or 
party ; we may love them becauae they 
are naturally amiable ; but the apostle 
says here that when we are conscions 
that an attachment does exist towards 
Christians, we may ascertain that it is 
genuine, or that it does not proceed 
from any improper motive, by the fact 
that we love God. We shall then love 
them as his children, whatever other 
grounds of affection there may be to- 
wards them. ^ And keep his com' 
mandments. See Notes on John xiv. 
15. 

3. For this is the hve of God, that 
we keep his commandments. This 
constitutes true love ; this furnishes the 
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tliat * we keep his command* 
ments: and his commandments 
are not * grievous. 

4 For whatsoever is born of 
God overoometh ' the world: 

« Jno. 14. 15, 81. b Pa. 119. 45. Mat. 11, 30. 

evidence of it IT And his command- 
ments are not grievous, Gr., Jieavy 
03api«M)« that is, difficult to be borne 
as a burden. See Matt xi. 30. The 
meaning ie, that his laws are not un- 
reasonable; the duties which he re- 
quires are not bejond our ability ; his 
government is not oppressive. It is 
easy to obey God when the heart is 
right; and those who endeavour in 
sincerity to keep his commandments do 
not complain that they are hard. All 
complaints of this kind come from 
those who are not disposed to keep his 
commandments. They, indeed, object 
that his laws are unreasonable; that 
they impose improper restraints; that 
they are not easily complied with ; and 
that the divine government is one of 
severity and injustice. But no such 
complaints come from true Christians, 
l^ey find his service easier than the 
service of sin, and the laws of God 
more mild and easy to be complied 
with than were those of fashion and 
honour, which they once endeavoured 
to obey. The service of God is free- 
dom ; the service of the world is bond- 
age. No man ever yet heard a true 
Christian say that the laws of God, re- 
quiring him to lead a holy life, were 
stern and * grievous.' But who has not 
felt this in regard to the inexorable 
laws of sin 1 What votary of the world 
would not say this if he spoke his real 
sentiments? Comp. Notes on John 
viii. 32. 

4. For whatsoever is horn of God 
overeometh the world. The worid, in 
its maxims, and precepts, antl customs, 
does not rule him, but be is a freeman. 
The idea is, that there is a conflict be- 
tween religion and the world, and that 
in the heart of every true Christian, re- 



and this is the victory that over- 
eometh the world, even our faith. 
5 Who is he that overeometh 
the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God ? 

e 1 Co. 15. 57. 



ligion secures the victory, or triumphs. 
In John xvi. 33, the Saviour says, * Be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the 
worid.' See Notes on that verse. He 
obtained a complete triumph over him 
< who rules the darkness of the world,' 
and laid the foundation for a victory by 
his people over all vice, error, and sin. 
John makes this affirmation of tdl who 
are born of God. « Whatsoever* or, as 
the Greek is, <Bvery thing which is 
begotten of God' (rtav 1*6 ytynnjfAivw') ; 
meaning to affirm undoubtedly that tn 
every instance where one is truly re- 
generated, there is this victory over the 
world. See Notes on James iv. 4. 1 
John ii. 15, 16. It is one of the settled 
maxims of religion that every man who 
is a true Christian gains a victory over 
the world ; and consequently a maxim 
(ts settled that where the spirit of the 
world reigns supremely in the heart 
there is no true religion. But, if this 
be a true principle, how many pro- 
fessed Christians are there who are 
strangers to all claims of piety, for how 
many are there who are wholly go- 
verned by the spirit of this world ! 
IT And this is the victory. This is the 
source or means of the victory which 
is thus achieved. IT Even our faith. 
Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ver. 5. 
He overcame the world (John xvi. 33), 
and it is by that faith which makes us 
one with him, and that imbues us with 
his spirit, that we are able to do it also. 
6. Who is he, &c. Where is there 
one who can pretend to have obtained 
a victory over the world except he who 
believes in the Saviour? All else are 
worldly, and are governed by worldly 
aims and principles. It is true, that a 
man may gain a victory over one 
worldly passion ; he may subdue waak 



6 This is lie Ihct 

«Jno.l8.31 



came* by 



one evil propensity ; he may abandon 
the gty circle, may break away from 
habits of profimeneaa, may leaTO the 
company of the unprincipled and pol- 
luted, but still, unless he has faith in 
.the Son of God, the spirit of the world 
will reign supreme in his soul in some 
form. The appeal which John so con- 
fidently made in his time, may be as 
confidently made now. We may ask, 
as he did, where is there one who 
shows that he has obtained a complete 
victory over the world except the true 
Christian 1 Where is there one whose 
end and aim is not the present life ? 
Where is there one who shows that all 
his purposes in regard to this world are 
made subordinate to the world to come ? 
There are those now, as there were 
then, who break away from one form 
of sin, and from one circle of sinful 
companions; there are those who 
change the ardent passions of youth 
for the soberness of middle or advanced 
life ; there are those who see the folly 
of profaoeness, and of gayety, and in- 
temperance; there are those who are 
disappointed in some scheme of ambi- 
tion, and who withdraw from political 
fonflicts; there are those who are sa- 
tiated with pageantry, and who, op- 
pressed with the cares of state, as Dio- 
cletian and Charles Y. were, retire from 
public life ; and there are those whose 
hearts are crushed and broken by losses, 
and by the death, or what is worse than 
death, by the ingratitude of their chil- 
dren, and who cease to cherish the fond 
hope that their family will be honoured, 
and their name perpetuated in those 
whom they tenderly loved, but still 
there is no victory over the world. 
Their deep dejection, their sadness, 
their brokenness of spirit, their lamen- 
tations, and their want of cheerfulness, 
all show that the spirit of the world 
still reigns in their hearts. If the cala- 
mities which have come upon them 
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water and blood, even Jesus 
Cbrist; not by water only, but 

could be withdrawn; if the days of 
prosperity could be restored, they would 
show as much of the spirit of the world 
aa ever they did, end would puraue its 
follies and ita vanities as greedily as 
they had done before. Not many years 
or months elapse before the worldly 
mother who has foHowed one daughter 
to the grave, will introduce another 
into the gay world with all the bril- 
liancy which fashion prescribes; not 
long will a worldly father mourn oyer 
the death of a son before, in the whirl 
of business and the exciting scenes of 
ambition, he will show that his heart is 
as much wedded to the world as it ever 
was. If such sorrows and disappoint, 
ments conduct to the Saviour, as they 
sometimes do ; if they lead the troubled 
mind to seek peace in his blood, and 
support in the hope of heaven, then a 
real victory is obtained over the world, 
and then, when the hand of affliction 
is withdrawn, it is seen that there has 
been a work of grace in the soul that 
has effectually changed all its feelings, 
and secured a triumph that shall be 
eternal. 

6. This is he. This Son of God re- 
ferred to in the previous verse. Th« 
object of the apostle in this verse, in 
connection with verse 8, is to state tha 
nature of the evidence that Jesus is the 
Son of God. He refers to three well- 
known things on which he probably 
had insisted much in his preaching, 
the water, and the blood, and the Spirit. 
These, he says, furnished evidence on 
the very point which he was illustrat- 
ing, by showing that that Jesus on 
whom they believed was the Son of 
God. *This,* says he, Ms the same 
one, the very person, to whom the well- 
known and important testimony is 
borne ; to him, and him alone, these 
undisputed things appertain, and not 
to any other who should claim to be 
the Messiah, and they all agree on the 
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•MM one pmBt' Tnw8. ^T^katdBune* 
(aixd«WO Hiti*' doe«: Bolf BMil thai 
when be! csibe ia^^ tlM Work! he 
wee eoeompaaied in eonir wa^r bj 
weitor and blood; \Mt the idea iM, that 
the water atid the blood weie cleaily 
ntamftst- dortnf: his afipeaHn^ on earth, 
or: that they wen lamarkaMe teettmo- 
male ia aome way to his character and 
wmfc. An ambafleadop riiight be said 
ta eamr wilfai eredebtiale^ » warrior' 
misfat'btf said to oom^ with' tha speiie 
of victory' { apriiioe niglit' be said to 
emme mik' the tneiji^ia of royalty ; a 
ptopfaet awMS widi signs and wonders ; 
and the Lord Jtena night also be said 
to haTOF ooBM'with fiower^ to raise the 
dead, and to heal disease, and to oast 
ootderils; bat: John' here 6zes the at'- 
tentioo on <a fact so impressive and re- 
niarkablo ifo his view as to bo worthy 
of special- remariiy that- he eame by 
water and bloed< HB^wakr, There 
hare been many opinions in regard to 
the meaning of this: phrase. See Pool's 
Synopeis. Corap« also Locfce in loc 
A mere refevenoeao some of these opi- 
nione may aid in ascertaAniogr the true 
inlerpretatioo. (1.) Gleaient of Alex- 
andria supposes that by water regenera- 
tion and fiiifh were denoted, and by 
bked the pabtie acfenewledgment of 
that (%^ Some, and among them 
Wolstrini have held that the words are 
nasd lo denote the fact that the Lord 
Jeeoswas traly a man, in contradis- 
tinctiott from the doctrine of the Doce- 
tWt and that the apostle means to say 
that he had all the properties of a hu- 
man being— a spirit or soul ; blood and 
the watery hnmours of the body. (3.) 
Grotios supposes that by bis coming 
«by water,' there is reference to his 
pure life, as water is the emblem of 
purity;, and be refers to £aek. zxxvi. 
2& Isa. i. 16, and Jer. iv. 14. As a 
sign of that purity, he says that John 
baptized him. John i. 28. A sufficient 
.33 



tlie Spirit ' that bearelh witaeg^ 
because the Spirit is troth. 



objection to this view is, that, as in the 
corresponding word blood, there is un* 
doubted reference to blood literally, it 
cannot be supposed that the word water 
in the same connefction would be used 
figdrativeiy. Moreover^ as Lucke (p. 
287) ha6 remarked, water^ though a 
symbol of plitity» is never used to de- 
note purity Uadfy and, therefore, can- 
not here refer to the pure life 'of Jesus. 
(4.) Many expositors suppose that the 
reference is to the baptism of Jesus, 
and that by bis « coming by water 
and blood,' as by the latter there is 
undoubted^ reference to his death, so 
by the former there is reference to his 
baptism, or to his entrance on his 
public work. Of this opinion were 
TertuUian, CEcumenius, Theophylact, 
among the fathers, and Capellus, Heu- 
mann,Strotb, Lange, Ziegler, A.Clarke, 
Bengel, Rosenmuller, Macknight, and 
others among the modems. A leading 
argument for this opinion, as alleged, 
has been that it was then that the 
Spirit bare witness to him (Matt. iii. 
1 6), and that this is what John here 
remrs to when he says, < It is the Spirit 
that beareth witness,' &c. To this 
view, Lucke urges substantially the fol- 
lowing objections : (a) that if it refers 
to baptism, the phrase would much 
more appropriately express the fact that 
Jesus came baptizing others, if that 
were so, than that he was baptized him- 
self. The phrase would be strictly ap- 
plicable to John the Baptist, who came 
baptizing, and whose ministry was dis- 
tinguished for that (Matt. iii. i); and 
if Jesus had baptized in the same man- 
ner, or if this had been a prominent 
characteristic of bis ministry, it would 
be applicable to him. Coo^. John iv. 
2. But if it means that he was bap- 
tizedj and that he came in that way 
* by water,' it was equally true of all 
the apostles who were baptized, and of 
all others^ and there was nothing so 
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naMikaM* in the fact that he was bap- 
tized as to JQBtiiy the prominenoe given 
to the pbraae in this place. (6) If 
reference be had here, aa is supposed in 
this view of the passage, to the 'wit- 
ness' that was borne to the Lord Jcsno 
on the occasion of his baptism, then 
the reference shook! have been not to 
the * toater' as the witness, bot to the 
« voice that came from heaven' (Matt 
iii. 17), for it was that which was the 
witness in the case. Though this oe- 
carred st the time of the baptism, yet 
it was quite sn independent thing, and 
was important enough to have been re- 
femd to. See Lucke, Commentar. in 
he. These objections, however, are 
not insuperable. Though Jesus did 
not come baptiang othera himself. 
(John iv. 2), and though the phrase 
would have expressed that if he had, 
yet, as Christian baptism began with 
him ; as this was the first act in his 
entrance on public life ; as it was hj 
this, that he was set apart to his work, 
and as he designed that this should be 
always the initiatory rite of his religion, 
there was no impropriety in ssying that 
his < coming,' or his advent in this world 
was, at the beginning, characterized by 
water, and at the close by blood. More- 
over, though the « witnen' at his bap- 
tism was really borne by a voice 
from heaven, yet his baptism was the 
prominent thing, and, if we take the 
baptiBm to denote ail that in feet oc- 
curred when he was baptized, all the 
objections made by Lucke here vanish. 
(5.) Some, by the < water* here, have 
understood the ordinance of baptism as 
it is appointed by the Saviour to be ad- 
ministered to his people, meaning that 
the ordinance was instituted by him. 
So Beza, Calvin, Piscator, Calovius, 
Wolf, Beausobre, Knapp, Lucke, and 
others understand it. According to 
this, the meaning would be, that he ap- 
pointed baptism by water as a symbol 
of the cleansing of the heart, and shed 
his blood to efiect the ransom of man, 
and that thus it might be said that he 



< cMttoby waUx aad VkM^ t* wit, bgr 
theae two things as effecting the salva^ 
tion of men. But it seems improbahle 
that the apdsHe should iiave grouped 
these things together in this way. For 
(a) the 'hlood' is Chat which he shed; 
which pertained to him penonal^ ; 
which he poured out for the redemp- 
tion of man, and it is dear that, whaU 
ever is BMaat by the phrase *ke tame,' 
his coming by * water' is to be undsr* 
stood in aome sense simiferto his com- 
ing by < blood,' and it acems incredfUe 
that the apoatie should have jeiiied a 
mere ordinanee of religion in this way 
with the shedding of his blood, and. 
placed them in this manner on an 
eqaaiitjr. (b) It oanaot be supposed 
that John meant to attach ao much im- 
portance to 'baptiBm as would be im-. 
plied by this. The shedding of his 
blood was essential to the redemption 
of men ; can it be supposed that the 
apostle meant to teach that baptism by 
water b equally necessary ? (c) If 
this be understood of baptism, there is 
no natural connection between that aotf 
the /blood' refernid to; nothing b} 
which the one would suggest the other 
no reason why they should be uniled 
If be had aaid that he 'came' by ^ 
appointment of i^o ordinaneea for the 
edification of his'cbureh, * baptism and 
the nipper,* however singular Mich n 
statement might be in'soane respects, 
yet there would be a connection, a i«a- 
6on why they shookl be sugge^ed to- 
gether. But why should baptisni and 
the blood' shed by the Saviour on tbe 
cross, be grouped together as designtit- 
ing the principal things which chamo- 
terized h\fi coming into the vrorldl 
(6.) There remains, then, but one ofther 
interpretation, to wit, that he refers to 
the * water and the blood' which flowed 
from the side of the Saviour when he 
was pierced by the spear of the Roman 
soldier. John had himself laid great 
stress on this occurrence, and on |he 
feet that he had himself witnessed it 
(See Notes on John xiz. 34, 35), and 
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M^ in Umm epwtlet, he is ae^ostomed 
to allude to more full statements made 
in his gospel, it would seem most na- 
taral to refer the phrase to that event 
as furnishing a clear and undoubted 
proof of the death of the Saviour. 
This would be the obvious interpreta- 
tion, and would be entirely clear, if 
John did not immediately speak of the 
'water* and the < blood' as separate 
witnesses, each as bearing witness to 
an important point, tta separate as the 
• Spirit' and the « water,' or the * Spirit' 
and the • blood ;' whereas, if he refers 
to the mingled water and blood flowing 
from his side, they both witness only 
the same tact, to wit, his death. There 
was no tpedal significancy in the 
water, no distinct testifying to any thing 
dii&rent from the flowing of the blood, 
bnt together they bore witness to the 
me fact that he actually di^. Bnt 
here he seems to suppose that there is 
some special significancy in each. 
«« Not by water only, but by water and 
blood." •< There are three that bear 
witness, the Spirit, and the water, and 
the blood, and these three agree in one." 
These considerations seem to me to 
make it probable, on the whole, that 
the fourth opinion, above referred to, 
and that which has been commonly 
held in the Christian church, is cor- 
reci, and that by the < water* the bap- 
tism of the Saviour is intended; his 
baptism as an emblem of his own 
purity ; as significant of the nature of 
his religion; as a rite which was to 
be observed in his church at all 
times. That furnished an importent at> 
testation to the fact that he was the 
Messiah (Comp. Notes on Matt. iii. 
IS), for it was by that that he entered 
on his public work, and it was then 
that a remarkable testimony was borne 
to his being the Son of God. He him- 
self * eai/u^ thus by water as an emblem 
of purity ; and the water used in his 
church in all ages in baptism, together 
with the * blood' and the * Spirit,* bears 
pablic testimony to the pure nature of 



his nlipon.- U is pouible that the 
mention of the < water' in his baptism • 
suggested to John also the water which 
flowed from the side of the Saviour at 
his death, intermingled with blood, and • 
that though the primary thought in his 
mind was the ihct that Jesus was bap-- 
tiled, and that an importent attsstetion 
was then given to his Messiahsbip, yet 
he may have instantly adverted to the 
fact that' water performed so important 
a part, and was so important a symbol 
through all his work ; water at his in- 
troduction to his work, as an ordinance 
in his ehoreb, as symbolical of the na- 
ture of his religion, and even at his • 
death, as a public attestation, in con- 
nection with flowing blood, to' the fact i 
that he truly died, in reality, and not, 
as the Dooete preteiuled, in appear- 
ance oiily, thus completing the work 
of the Messiah, and making an albne- 
ment for the sins of the worid. Comp. 
Notes on John ziz. 84, 86. % And 
blood. Referring, doubtless, to the shed- 
ding of his blood on the cross. He 
« eam^ by that ; that is, he was mani- 
fested by that to men, or that-was one 
of the forms in which he appeared to 
men, or by which his coming into the 
worid was diaracterised. The apostle 
means to say that the blood shed at 
his death furnished an important evi- 
denee or • witness' of what he was. In 
what way this was done, see Notes en 
ver. 8. V Not by water only, but by 
water and blood* John the Baptist 
came < by water only ;' that is, he came 
to bapti^ the people, and to prepare 
them for the coming of the Messiah. 
Jesus was distinguished from him in 
the feet that his ministry was charac- 
terised by the shedding of blood, or the 
shedding of his blood constituted one 
of the peculiarities of his work. 1 And 
it is the Spirit, Evidently the Holy 
Spirit. 1 That beareth witness. That 
is, he is the great witness in the matter, 
confirming all others. He bears wit- 
ness to the soul that Jesus came < by 
water and blood,' for that would not bi 
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7 For there wte^ tkvec Aai' 
bear record in heaven, the Pli^ 

sJiio.8. 18. »Hc.4. IS, 13. fie. 19. 13« 



Ghost : ' and' these- three are one; 

e Jno. 10. 30: 



raeeiT«4 19 iiswMMNithuiraf«Mfk In 
n^Hii wagr lie 4«es tiri«» me NotM cm 
rtat.S. ^ Became theapkiiu^iniAk 
I* M. enioMlly AriM tlMlr h»: bmjt b» 
called «N»<* i^SM(r« M QoAm m emh 
mntly l iiHt T < l <nHi»t Ih flMf^bsodM 

7. .^briAwvar* three UuU- heat re^ 
eemd' m keaeem^ dea Thmet vn thme 
that! i0itiMft» or 'thsfc faor MiltiiM thm 
MOM €h«aki nmdt which. iB^wiw 8 ie 
icoderadi btmr wUneee (pia^^tfoeiftM^i 
Tbere u 00 pccitgo itf. the New IW 
UoMnA. which hac gtwanm to^ca wach 

••thii. The mippoMd iMporluiMoC 
thfr verac in its htm'mg flR;thft docirin^ 
of tfa* Ttitat^ h— rmlMhuHid to thi% 
mm! has ghna tiij theidiafMioniK da- 
r of coiiae^Ma> which has |iarf> 

i of poqttwt?paMage of the 
N«w Tcataminu e«r thC: oaa bMd» 
the ekHw tcatimoajr which i^ aaaaM 
to bear to the doctana o£ the Tri 
nil^, haa made that- peMios of the 
Gbristiiii church which ^akU 4he idee* 
trine vehictaiit in the htgheit degaaa to 
abandon it; and oii> tie- other hand^ 
the ■amecieameeBofthe'tBitiniewp to 
that4octdiie« baa made AhoM wh« imy 
it not leas retactantte^dmit the f^ov^ 
iiieneMLof thepaagage. itieaotfle». 
■latent with thedeaigniif thaw Motw^te 
go into a full inveatigBlte&^if ft^naation 
of this sorL And all that ean he done 
is to alate, in a bfief wey, tke^eetUte 
whicfa ba«0'been reached, in: an exami- 
nation of the qeeatiott. Theaewho«ie 
dispoeed to puraae the inteatigation 
further, cen find aU that ie to be^eaid 
in the works leferred to at.theb«>tteni 
of the page.^ The portion of the pa^^ 

• Mill. NewTes., pp. 379—386; WetBtein, 
II, 731^777; Father Simon, Grit. Hist. New 
Tes. ; Michetis, Intro. New Tes., iv. 413, 
•eq. ; Semlcr, Histor. und Krit. Sammlungen 
iiber die sogenannten Beweifltelieii>dc» Itof > 



aege^in vci 7^.8, wheee gemiinentss ie. 
disfwted^ ia iBdaded: in braekets in the- 
folhiwiiig. qqetatiem ee it standain.tbe 
comoMil editiona. of the New Testa* 
meat :. *« For thaw mo three that bear* 
reeeid- [in heaaeat the Father,, the 
W.oid« and. the Holy Ciheat: and these 
thnc'. ere- onew And. tbere em three 
that: bear witness, in earthy] the Spirit^ 
and< the^ water, end the blood. $ and 
thAie:tlRreeei^ee.in.oBe^" Ifthedisp 
pirted paesagm, therefeie^ be onutled^aa^ 
spwaons, the. whole peasage willieadz 
«« For theve exe three that, bear record,, 
the9piritt:and.tbewetec,»Bd the blood ; , 
and. theee three agree in wmT The 
areeione which- seem to me to provo* 
thelv the^ pgessig^ Jneluded. ini brecketa 
is spiNriooe» apdsheuJd not beregarded^ 
iae a part of. the inepued writingSr are 
biietfy. the feUowingt; L It is wanting 
in all the earlier Greek ittaouseriji^ 
jfor k ic' fonnd iniuiGreekr M9L writt«%. 
bef»i» the wteanth ceiHnry^ Indeed, 
it is- found in. otnly two Ckeek menu* 
scripts of any age, one the Codex Mont«« 
fortiaiMie,,.qf Battaniens, writttn in the 
hegioiuag of the sixteenth century, and 
the other the Qodei Ba,vi«)tt% which is 
Ajnere tianscripl of the tezttaken partly 
fregi the third edition, of Stephen'e 
liew Testament,,. and. partly from the 
■Qoaii^iitcnsien Pelyiglott, But it ie- 
jincredihle that a genuine passage of 
Ithe New Testament sbeeld be wanting; 
jin ^U the earJiy Greek mannscripts*. 
IL Itie wanting ia the earliest ver- 
sions, and, indeed* in a large part of 
the versioaa of the New Testament 
which have been made in all former 
times. It is wanting in both the Syriac 
vefaiene«r-oBe of which wes mede p^o- 
bably in the first century ; in the 



matik. BiMes Staek eber, 1 John v. 7. 
Griestaflbv INateibe in Iocube, 1 John ▼. 7, 8» 
ad ed. NewTes., vol. II., appendix 1; and 
Laclce, comm. in he. 
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Oopti^ AnneiiiHD, Bcfavtaoie, rSlhlopic, 
anUArttbic III. It is nevar^Qetod-by 
the Greek fathers in their controvecBiei 
on the doctrine of the Trinity — a pas- 
Mge which would be so much in point, 
and which eoald not have finled to he 
quoted if it were ^genuine; and it is 
not feferred lo by the Latin ^bert tin- 
til Che tioae df YigiliM, at ^be end of 
• the fifth centmy. If tb« paasagA ivere 
believed tobe gdAOine $ nay, if Ita^efe 
. known at all to be in osbltencir, attd^lo 
-'ba-?e any probabili^ in itsfiivoariit is 
iiieredible tet in ail the cMtMiivwir 
iwiaeb oeenrted in tegei^ to 4kto divine 
natttre, and iin <all ^e ^^its «0';(ldlhie 
the doct»nei»f the TrfiHCy,ltili paMage 
'■honld -nevOT hav« been telervsd ^to. 
-But it never >wBa, iMr «t must 'be plain 
to any one who •examinee <tbe slAilect 
wHhanunbiaaBed mind.fiwt the pas- 
aajg^ whieh are taiied on to pre«e tfant 
it was (luoted by AtbftBaiiue, €yp»iiHi, 
Augustitt, i&tt. {WvtBieMi, li^jp. 7S9), 
wn -not lakeo Irom tfaas i^laeO, -mtd are 
mat ««oh as Aey wenid ^hu^ HMkle if 
tiiay luA boen a«q[UattiftMi ni^k ^is 
passage, and iMd ^signed to 4mK» It. 
IV. The Msgoment againeC the psiskage 
'liom the ttOonwi precif t« eon^raied 
by internal vvidoiiM, wbioh flMitea it 
-Morally oertahi that It eaiinot %o gonu- 
Itie. i(ti) The oonneetion doea not de- 
mand iL It deiea not oonlitb«te «o 
•admifMe what the apaatle ia laying, 
ibot ibroilks tiie thread -of ^is «rg«iiient 
-ontively. He ia apeaking of oeMain 
tthMgs wihieh beor'wilneaB' tolbeibet 
lint JoeoB is the Moaaiah; 4»Miin 
Ihitiga «rhkh<teefo woil^loiowli to thoae 
(to whom lie wai wtiting-^the %Mt, 
«ad the wtatec, «mi the Mood. li««r 
.^oes it eontnbute to otmngllitn nkte 
fonce df this to oay Ihat in Ammm diOro 
are • three that liear witneaa'^-^foo «ot 
before referred to, and htvtug tto oeii- 
neetion with the matter under eon- 
aideration 1 (b) The language ia -not 
4Ni€h as John would Use. He •does, 
andoad, eiaewheie ooe Ao term XqgiO, 
or mfd ii%&^'^m 4 I, 14. I 
33* 



\MLn i ^ll^^btftdl itwMr ih^tlfs tferm, 
*TiM father, mid'tbe Word;' >that is, 
the terms * Father' and < Word' are 
never used l^ him, or by any of the 
other sacred writers, as corrOlative. The 
word Son (^ t^ is the letm "wbriteh is 
OdrrelaHve'to IbeFlKfftet in «very other 
ptwo ias nwd by John, as well as 'by 
tho olhAr «M!roa wfifers. >Soe 1 3ohn 
1. 9; H. «», 98, 94 ; W. M. ^ ilohn 
^.% ttill>1!hoOoep^l nif MitiypasHm. 
AteideBy «tlK^««M<«l«iivo of ^(hr lerm 
IiegiB», or mti, "Whh Jafen, isnot-Fa- 
M»rrt»trt>«MiL €toof«(llni.l. 'Oomp. 
Rev. ftk. !«. fer) Without 'Utia pas- 
aa^o, -dM iOnae of tlie a > gu m oiit is dear 
ttvd' apptopfteto. ThOk^m'eflfMfOy-sftya 
9^^, wMoh iMwr witness «fat 9«sttB is 
the Messiah. Thiese aire rctflirred -to In 
*¥tT, '6, and in 'immediato «oHnfl«lloa 
•wilh tlila, In tbo orgnmeiit (votr. D), it 
is ^ t Mtm t jA fkfit theh- testimony {oos to 
^iftrfpoirft, tmd % ^harmonfioas. To ^y 

'to im^ ^Mt Hht^ ^wo one; 'contributes 
nolWog to IRttittrtfte the imtuve cff tho 
twiiilHiHy HX these fluoe^th^ trtftor, 
liMi tliS bteod, ond the-Si^lriti und tho 
Stomal wnso'Sf the passage, theNfbrey 
liorKisfaes ^n fitflo ovidsneo of Sts genn^ 
in^noBs as tite ottemal ^riMif. T. It is 
easy to (Imaginio fM»w the psssogo Ibond 
o pliee in %hb Nbw TWNamottL It 
wtM aft 'fiMt wrHten, pertmps, In the 
marghi of some iAUkti manoBeiipt, 'aa 
oxpfesaing 1^ MU^ df iho tMKter Of 
i^hat )WM litw ill ifaoaven, ns ifroll as on 
-oorthf aftifl )#Mi no more intetttioo to 

marginal note iih tt book. 4Somo tnn- 
seriber copied it into the body tff the 
tOMft, pwrtieps tlrith n sinoote Mief that 
It tfftt a gOnflliM paoaago, omitted by 
«MSid«ft ; OMd then It beoimotoo im- 
poitant >a p ao sa go in tiie argument for 
fba Trinity^ ever to be displaoed but by 
the most clear critical evidence. It 
was rendered into Oreek, and inserted 
in ono #pe«k momisoript of the l#ih 
dBtkW^, trhilo it was waolinji in all 
the earlier manuseripts. Vi Tho |«t» 
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8 And there are three thlit 
bear witness in earth, the Spirit/ 

a Jno. 15. 26. 



■age is now omitted in the best editions 
of the Greek Testament, and regarded 
as spurious by the ablest critics. See 
Griesbach, and llabn* On the whole, 
tberefote, the er jdence seems to me to 
be clear that this passage is not a gen- 
uine portion of the insf»red. writings, 
and should not be. appealed to in proof 
of the doctrine of the Triottj. One or 
two reqiarks may be made, ia addition, 
. in legftrd to its use. (1.) £ven on 
the supposition that it ii genuine, 
as Bengel believed it was, and as he 
believed that some Greek manusc r ipt 
would yet be found which would 
contain it ;* yet it is not wise to ad- 
duce it as a proof-text. It would be 
much easier to prove the jdootrine of 
the Trinity from other, texts, than to 
demonstrate the genuineness of this. 
(2.) It is not npxuary as. a pronf^tezt* 
The doctrine which it contains can be 
abundantly established from other parts 
of the New Testament, by passages 
about which there can be no 4oobt. 
(3.) The removal of this text doea no- 
thing to weaken the evidence for the 
doctrine of .the Trinity, or to modify 
that doptrine. As. it was never used 
to shape the early belief of (he CJhris- 
tian world on the subject, so its rejec- 
tion, and its removal from the New 
Testam^pt will do nothing to modify 
that doctrine. The doctrine was em- 
braced, and held, and sfieceesfuily .de- 
fended without it, and it. can and will 
be so still.. 

8. And there art three that bear 
ufitnese in earth. This is a pavtof 
the text, which, if the reaiioning above 
is correct, is to be omitted. The gen- 
nine passage reads (ver. 7), * For there 



* £t tsraen etiam atque etiam eperare 
.lioet, si Boa autographum Joaaaeam, at 
alios vetuBtiasimofl codices Orecos, qai liaii.c 

Siriocham habeant, in occultis proFidentiie 
vine forulis adbnc latentes suo tempore 
prDdudum iri. 



and the wat«r, * and the blood : 
and these three agree in one. 

b Ac. 2. 3-4. 2 Co. 1. 22. e 1 Pe. 3. 21. 



are three that bear record [or witness— 
^lopfvpoiWe;]* the Spirit, and the water, 
and the blood.' There is no reference 
to the hci that it is done « in earth.* 
The phrase was introduced to corre- 
spond with what was said in the inter- 
polated passage, thai there are three 
that bear record <in heaven** IT The 
S^pirii. Evidently the Holy Spirit. 
The ai80itk>n here is, thM that Spirit 
be«9 witness to the fact that Jesus is 
the Son of God. ver. 6. The testimony 
of the Holy Ghoat to this fact is con- 
tained in the following things: (1.) He 
did it at the baptism of Jesus. Notes, 
Matt. in. 16, 17. (2.) Christ was em- 
inently endowed with the influences of 
the Holy Spirit; as it was predicted 
that the Messiah would be, and as it 
was appropriale he should be. lea. xL 
2 ; Ixi. 1. Comp. Luke iv. 18. John 
iiL 34, Notes. (3.) The Holy Spirit 
bmre.viritnOaB to his Messtahship, after 
hia^asoension, by descending, according 
to his promise, on his apostles, and by 
accompanying the message whtth they 
delivered with, saving power to thou- 
sands in Jerusalem. Acts ii. (4.) He 
still bears the same testimony in every 
revival of religion, and in the conver- 
sion of every individual who becomes a 
Christian, convincing them that Jesoe 
is the Son of God. Comp. John xvi. 
14, 15. {h.) He does it in the hearts 
of all true Christians, fof < no man can 
say that Jesus is Lord but by the Hcriy 
Ghost' 1 Cor. xiL 3. See Notes on 
thai passage. The Spirit of God baa 
thus always borne witness to the fiict 
that Jesus is the Christ, and he will 
conliBoe to do it to the end of time, 
oonvincing yet countless millions that 
he was sent from God to redeem and 
save lost men. f And the water. See 
Notes on ver. 6. That is, the baptism 
of Jesus, and the acenes which occurred 
when he was baptisedy furnished evi- 
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9 If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is 



deDce that he w«s the Messiah. This 
was done in these ways: (1.) It was 
proper that the Messiah should be bap- 
tized when he entered on his work, and 
perhaps it was expcctefl ; and the fact 
that he was baptized showed that he 
had m fact entered on his work as 
Redeemer. See Notes on Matt. tii. 15. 
(2.) An undoohted attestation was then 
famished to the fiict that he was < the 
Son of God,* by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit in the form of a ^ove, and 
by the voice that addressed htm from ; 
heaven. Matt. iii. 16, 17. (3.) His 
baptism with water was an emblem of 
the purity of his own character, and of 
the nature of his religion. (4.) Per- 
haps it may be impfied here, also, 
that water used in baptism now bears 
witness to the same thing, (a) As it is 
the ordinance appointed by the Saviour; 
(6) As it keeps up his religion in the 
world ; (e) As it is a public symbol of 
the purity of his religion ; {d) And as, 
in every case where it is administered, 
it is connected with the public expres- 
sion of a belief that Jesus is the Son 
of God. IT And the blood. There is 
undoubted allusion here to the blood 
shed on the cross ; and the meaning is, 
that that blood l>ore witness also to the 
fact that he was the Son of God. This 
it did in the following respects: (1.) 
The shedding of the blood shewed that 
he was truly dead — that his work was 
complete — that he died in reality j and 
not in appearance only. See Notes 
on John xix. 34, 36. («.) The re- 
markable circumstances that attended 
the shedding of this blood — the dark- 
eped sun, the earthquake, ^he rending 
of the veil of the temple, — showed in a 
manner that convinced even the Roman 
centurion that he was the Son of God. 
See Notes on Matt xxvii. 54. (3.) 
The fact that an atonement was thus 
made for sin was an important < wit- 
ness* for the Saviour, showing that he 
bad done thftt which the Son of God 



only could do, by disclosing a way by 
which the sinner may be pardoned, and 
the polluted soul be made pure. (4.) 
Perhaps, also, there mai/ be here nn 
allusion to the Lord's Supper, as de- 
signed to set forth the shedding of this 
blood; and the apostle may mean to 
have it implied that the representation 
of the shedding of the blood in this or- 
dinance, is intended ko keep up the 
conviction that Jesus is the Son of God. 
If so, then the general sense ie, that 
that blood — ^however set before the eyes 
and the hearts of men — on the cross, 
or by the representation of its shedding 
in the Lord's Supper, is a witness in 
the world to the truth that Jesus is the 
Son of God, and to the nature of his 
religion. Comp. Notes- on I Cor. xf. 
26. T And these three agree in one. 
di to tp si6i' They agree in one thing; 
they bear on one and the same point, 
to wit, the fact that Jesus is the Son of 
God. All are appointed by God as 
witnesses of this fact ; and all harmo- 
nize in the testimony which is borne. 
The apostle does not say that there are 
no other witnesses to the same thing; 
nor does lie even say that these are the 
most important or decisive which have 
been furnished ; but he says that these 
are important witnesses, and are en- 
tirely harmonious in their testimony. 

9. If we receive the witness of men. 
As we are accustomed to do, and as 
we must do in courts of justice, and itt 
the ordinary daily transactions of life. 
We are constantly ading on the belief 
that what others say is true ; that what 
the members of our families, and oar 
neighbours say is true; that what is 
reported by travellers is true; that 
what we read in books, and what is 
sworn to in courts of justice, is true. 
We could not get along a single day 
if we did not act on this belief; nor 
are we accustome<i to call it in question 
unless we have reason to suspect that 
it is fiilse. The mind is «o made tlitt 



greater : for tbb is the wttoew 
of God, which he hath testified 

of his Son. 

10 He that believeth on the 
Son of God hath the witness* in 



it mut cradit the tettimony borne by 
others ; and if this ebonld cease e¥on 
Ibr a angle day, the aflaiis of the world 
wonid come to a pauae. Y The wU- 
neu of Chid w gruUer. U mow wor- 
thy of belief; as God is more true, and 
wise, and good than men. Men may 
be deceived, and may- undesignedly 
bear witness to that which is not true ; 
God never can be : men may, ibr sin- 
ister and base porpoees, intend to de- 
ceive ; God never can : men may act 
from partial observation, from ramors 
unworthy of credence ; God never can : 
men may desire to eictte admiration 
by the marveUoas; God never can. 
Men have deceived, God never has; 
and tfaoagb, from these causes, there 
are many instances where we are not 
certain that the testimony borne by 
men is true, yet we are always certain 
that that which is borne by God is not 
false. The only question on which 
the mind ever hesitates is, lAether we 
aotualiy hoot his testimony, or certainly 
ibiow what he bean witness to; when 
that is ascertained, the human mind is 
so made that it eannot believe that God 
would deliberately deceive a world. See 
Notoi on Heb. vi. 18. Gomp. Titus 
i. 2. % Far this it the witnis* of Gody 
Ac The testimony above referred to, 
—that borne by the 8|Mrit, and ijbid 
water, and the blood. Who tbfl^t saw 
his baptism, and beard the voice from 
heaven (Matt iiL 16, 17), could doubt 
that he was the Son of God ! Who 
that saw his death on the cross, and 
that witnessed the amazing scenes 
which occurred there, could iail to join 
with the Roman centurion in saying 
that this was the Son of God ? Who 
that has felt the influences of the Eter- 
nal Spirit on his heart, ever doubted 



he tlitt MieT04i sol 
God, hath made ^im a lief ; b^ 
cause he believeth not the record 
that God gave of his Son. 

a So. & 10. 



tbatJesuawaatheSonofGodI Oomp. 
NoteeonlCor.iii.3. Any one of these 
is sufficient to convince the soulof this ) 
all combined bear on the aame point* 
and confirm it from age to age. 

10. ife ihiU beli€V€th on the Son of 
God hi9tk ih€ wiintm in kinueif. The 
evidence tbnt Jceoais the Son of God. 
Gomp* Notes on Rom. vUi. 16. This 
cannot reler to any distinct and imme* 
dials reoeltUion of that fact that Jesne 
is the Christ, to the soul of the indi-> 
vidual, and ia not to be understood aa 
independent of the external evidence 
of that truth, or aa superseding the ne. 
ceasi^ of that evidence ; hut the * wit- 
ness' here re&rred to is the fruit of ntf 
the evidence, external and internal, on 
the heart, producing this result ; that i^ 
there is the deepest conviction of the 
truth that Jesus is the Son of God. 
There is the evidence derived from .the 
fact that the soul has lonnd peace by 
believing on him; from the |act that 
the troubles and anxietiea of the mind 
on account of ein have been removed 
by fiiith in Christ; from the new views 
of God and heaven which have resulted 
from frdth in the Lord Jesus ; from the 
effect of this in disarming death of ite 
terrors ; and from the whole influence 
of the gospel op the intellect and the 
affections —on the heart and the life. 
These th^f^^s constitute a mass of evi- 
dence for the trut^ of the Christian 
religicto, wjtose -force the believer can- 
not resist, and make the sincere Chris- 
tian ready to sacrifice any thing rather 
than his religion ; ready to go to the stake 
rather than to renounce bis Saviour. 
Comp. Notes on I Pet. iii. 1.5. IT He 
that believeih not God, hath made him 
a Uar, Conip. Notes on ch. L 10. 
t Beeaimhe^eSeveth mt the reeori, 



H And this is the teeord, 
that God. fatth gnren to us eter«> 
nal life, and * this life is in his 
Son. 

12 He ^ that hath the Sod, 
hath life ; and be that hath not 
the Son of God, hath oot life. 



^bc The MIem «, tliAt in ^tMioM w«f 0, 
*-«t tiis (wpliftin, til Ific death, %y th« 
infitMiwei of the fiisly Spttit, liy the 
tniradee of Jetoe, ^ce., God lifed teeome 
« wUnem that ^ LoM leiwe ^ms mA 
tf hin «i a StWMrtv M>d Ihit to Asubt 
t»r deny ibie paltook of tiM eane du- 
tacter ai doiibfiiiig «r denyiag^ any other 
ieeiioiioiiy ; that ia^ it waa piMtaoadfy 
«haiigtiif Mtt wlio iMva the liiiliimniiy 
'UMi lalMhood. 

11. ilfitf/Aw<ilA6ir«My^ Thkk 
4he Mim, or 1^ mmmMi oT tho ieati- 
tttony (fittpyttMift) «vliAeh Ood baa given 
feafieetkig btat. f 3W «M hoik 
ghSenUu$dtimaH^ Mae pimded, 
through 4» flufrioiir, tho «Mim of ob- 
tainiflg elemftl 1kk» Seo Ketea on 
John V. 24; x«iK a, a 1 .Aini Mte 
d(^ It iM Ail «8b»i. la fMaMttad «p in 
1iim,oria«abe«btai»dltiin«gh him. 
8eeNolMeiilolal.«^ xi.«A4 3Cvt«6. 
CM. tfk 9. 

lt» ife<iSMtfiMllAe4b»^MA«/;^ 
fie* Nolia on John «. fi4. ~ ' 
dently deaigna ta vafer to shaft 
in tb« Tetae bslbva na, and ta 
frineiple laid dovrn by the flnvioar 
-hioiaaU: Tbia it the aenM of ail ^ 
impettant iealiaiony that had evar bten 
%orne by God on the anbjtct of salva- 
tion, that ha who betleeea in the Livd 
Joans already ku» the elanmrta of tier- 
«al lilb hi hie aool, and wUl esrtMriy 
obtain eiNMhin. Coaqi. N«tea on 
iohn xtii. 9. T And ke thai kaik mi 
4ke Son of God, kaOk mi lifk Be 
<hat does not believo on him will not 
nttftin to eternal life. See Nolsa on 
John iiL M. Mark iti 16. 

18. Tke$etkimgskmfelwniimun^ 
io you. The ihhiga In this opialio ro- 



141 Tlwee things hikte I Writ- 
ten unto you that believe on the 
name of the Son of God ; that ' 
ye may know that ye have eter- 
nal life, and that ye may believe 
on the name of the Son of God. 

• ilno.L4. «Iao.S.M. ejMk.9B.{U. 



apoating the tsatimony borne to the 
Iford JeaoB. IT Thtd Mieoe m f Ae 
nH/ile €f ike Son b/God* T^ beliero 
on bia n<M»e, bi to beliefs dm h i ni s eif - ■ 
the word nmme bflen being need Io dak 
note fthe pamm. doe Nbtea on Matk 
«kvHi. 19. T Thai yewm^kmtuMai 
ffthmtwtmml Ufe. That you BMy 
see the endenea that olevmd hfo hfli 
been provided, and that yon nu^ be 
oMo^ fay aal^esmnlnatien, to delamuno 
wbethe^yoa posseea it Oompk Notes 
on Jahn s«. 81. t AndUuU^ nmfjf 
ie/iMor, d^ That yon nay oaittftMis 
to belteve^ or ttay pirw e oe t e in belieit' 
ing. Ho waa nssixed that tbey •6IW' 
oily did believe on him then ; bnt he 
was deiirons of ao a^Mitig before lbs* 
the natote of religion, thai tbey WonU 
ewi^WMi^ io exaidae fidth in hiak Itti 
often one of tfao meet impoitant doliea 
of minieten of the gospel to praaent to 
teal Gfaristiana aneb viowa of thoontnr^ 
the ebiima, the evidences^ and the 
hapee of lohgion, aa shaU he adapted 
to aoenrs their p eia e v e r an oe in tlie laith. 
In the hinttan Imnt, oton when oon- 
voMOd, thope is anch a firsnoMss to 
«nbeiief( the loligiooe nffMtiona ao 
eaiily beeome ooM ; there aae ea ihai^ 
eaiea yettAi hy to the world that aio 
tktodtodistniettheinind; thevenreeo 
■Miny ^UwiasasMls of sin to dmw die 
adbetiswa nwiiy frena the Savionr t that 
there is nead of being constantly 10 
mittded of Ihs natom of religion, in 
Older that the heart may not be wholly 
eetranged from the Saviour. No snail 
port of pTOwhittg, tlierefore» mast oen- 
eiat of the m-atatement of argnmenta 
With whith the mind has been befaso 
fiilly oa*«itoead 4 of motivae trhooa forae 
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14 And tint is theeonfidwce 
that we have ^ in him. That, if 

& or, eatbteruing. 



has been once felt and acknowledged ; 
and of the gronnda of hope and peace 
and jojr which have already, on former 
occaaiooa, diffuaed comfort thioagfa the 
aooL It ia not leaa important to keqt 
the aoul than it ia to eoMteri it ; to eave 
it from ooldoeaa and deadnaaa and for- 
mality, than it waa to impart to it the 
eieoseota of apiritoal life at fiiaL It 
may be aa important to tiim a vine, if 
mw would hnve grapea, aa it ia to aet it 
out; tokoepa gardoo from being over- 
nui with weeda in the aommcry aa it 
«aa ta plant it in the apting. 

14. And ihUUthe cmjidmu Uud 

Oat^ 'Towaids him,* or in reapect to 



him(i^dtff^). The confidence re- 
foned to hem ia that which relatea to 
the anawer to pnyer. The apoatle doea 
not eay that tbia ia the on/y thing in 
leapect to which there ia to be confi- 
dence in him, bat that ia one which ia 
worthy of apeeial oonaidemlien. The 
aanae ia, that one of the eflbcta of be- 
lieving on the Lord Jeaua (ver* 18) ia, 
•that we have the aaaarance that oar 
.prayon will be anawered. On the 
word tunfiientt^ aee Noica on oh. iii. 
31 ; iv. 17. % Thai if we ask any 
iking according to kit wHk he keareih 
fcf. Tbia ia the peoper and the neoea- 
OBiy limitation in all prayer. God haa 
not ptomiaed to grant any thing that 
ahall be contrary to hie will, and it 
«ould not be right that he ahooid do it. 
We ooght not to wiah to receive any 
thing that ahould be contrary to what 
he jodgea to be beat. . No man eoald 
hope for good who ahould eateem hia 
own wiahea to be a better guide than 
the will of God ; and it ia one of the 
moat deairable of all arrangementa that 
the promiae of any blcaaing to be ob- 
tained by prayer ahould be limited and 
$y the wiU of God. The 
•according to hia will,' 



we aak any tUng aceerding to 
his will, he heareth us : 



probably impliea the following thtnga: 
(I.) In aceoidance with what he haa dc" 
dbrM? that be ia willing to grant Here 
the nnga ia farge, for there am many 
thinga which we know to be in ao- 
coidenee with hia will, if they are 
aoogbt in a proper manner, aa the 
forgiveneaa of ana, the aancUfication of 
the aool (1 Them. iv. 3), comfort in 
trial, the needful aapply of our wanta, 
grace thai we may do oar duty, wia- 
dom to direct and goide oa ( Jamea i. 
6), delivcraoee firom the evila which 
beael oa, the inllneDeea of hia Spirit to 
promote the canae of religion in the 
world, and our final aalvation. . Here 
ia a range of aabjecta of petition that 
may gratify the lai^eat wiahea of pnyer. 
(2.) The eipremion « according to hie 
will,' maat ttmit the aoawer to prayer 
to what he aeea to be beat for oa. Of 
that we are Bot alwaya good jodgea. We 
never perceive it aa clearly aa our Maker 
does, and in many thinga we might be 
wholly miataken. Certainly we ooght 
not to deaire to be permitted tQ aak any 
thing which God woold judge oot to 
be for our good. ^3.) The expreation 
muat limit the petition to what it will 
be amaiUeni fai God to beatow upon 
ua. We cannot expect that he will 
work a miracle in answer to oor pray- 
era; we cannot aak him to bertow 
Ueaainga in violation of any of the 
lawa which he haa ordained, or in any 
other way than that which he haa ap- 
pointed. It ia better that the particolar 
bleaaing ahoald be witbheld from ua» 
than that the lawa which he haa ap- 
pointed ahoald be diaregarded. It ia 
better that an idle man should not have 
a. harvest, though he ahoald pray for it, 
than that God ahould violate the lawa 
by which he haa determined to beatow 
such favoura aa a reward of indoatiy* 
and work a special miracle in anawer 
to a laay man'a prayera. (4.) The ex« 
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15 And if we kulow * that he 
hear us, whatsoever we ask, we 
know that we have the petitions 
that we desired of him. 



pression 'according to his will/ must 
limit the promise to what will be for 
tke good of ike whok. God presides 
over the aniverse, and though in him 
there is an infinite fulness, and he re- 
gards the wants of every individaal 
throughout his immense empire, yet 
the interests of the whole, as well as 
of the individual, are to be consulted 
and regarded. In a fomily it is con- 
oeivaUe that a child might ask for 
some favour whose bestowment would 
interfere materially with the rights of 
others, or be inconsistent with the good 
of the whole, and in such a case a just 
father would of course withhold it 
With thdse necessary limitations the 
imnge of the promise in prayer is am- 
ple ; and, with these limitations, it is 
true beyond a question that he does 
hear and answer prayer. 

16. And if we know thai he hear 
ut. That is, if we are assured of this 
as a true doctrine, then, even though 
we may not see immediately that the 
prayer is answered, we may have the 
utmost confidence that it is not disre- 
garded, and that it will be answered in 
the way best adapted to promote our 
good. The specific thing that we 
asked may not indeed be granted 
(Comp. Luke xxii. 42. 3 Cor. xii. 8, 
9), but the prayer will not be disre- 
garded, and the thing which is most for 
our good will be bestowed upon us. 
The argument here is derived from the 
faithfulness o( God; from the assur- 
ance which we feel that when he has 
promised to hear us, there will be, 
sooner or later, a real answer to the 
prayer. IT We know that we have the 
petUioM, Sec. That is, evidently, 
we know that we ahaU have them, or 
that the prayer will be answered. It 
cannot me^ that we already have the 



16 If any man see his brother 
sin a sin which is not unto death, 
he shall ask, and he shall give 

a Pr. 15. 29. Je, 29. 12, 13. 



precise thing for which we prayed, or 
that will be a real answer to the prayer, 
for (a) the prayer may relate to some- 
thing future, as protection on a journey, 
or a harvest, or restoration to health, or 
the safe return of a son from a voyage 
at sea, or the salvation of our souU, all 
of which are future^ and which cannot 
lie expected to be granted at once ; and 
(b) the answer to prayer is sometimes 
delayed, though ultimately granted. 
There may be reasons why the answer 
should be deferred, and the promise is 
not that it shall be immediate. The 
delay may arise from such causes as 
these : (1.) To try our faith and see 
whether the blessing is earnestly desired. 
(2.) Perhaps it could not be at once 
answered without a miracle. (3.) It 
might not be consistent with the divine 
arrangements respecting others to grant 
it to us at once. (4.) Our own condi- 
tion may not be such that it would be 
best to answer it at once. We may 
need further trial, further chastisement, 
before the affliction, for example, shaH 
be removed, and the answer to the 
prayer may be delayed for mon^s or 
years. Yet, in the mean time, we may 
have the firmest assurance that the 
prayer is heard, and that it will be 
answered in the way and at the period 
when God shall see it to be best 

16. If any man tee his brother $in a 
«m, &c From the general assurance 
that God hears prayer, the apostle turns 
to a particular case in which it may be 
benevolently and effisctually employed, 
in rescuing a brother from death. There 
has been great diversity of opinion in 
regard to the meaning of this passage, 
and the views of expositors of the New 
Testament are by no means settled as 
to its true sense. It does not comport 
with the design of these Notes to «z« 
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him life Ibr them that nn not 
UDto death. There is a ain onto 



amine the opinions which have been 
held in detail. A bare reference, how- 
ever, to some of them will show 
the difficnlty of determining with 
oertainlj what the paeaage n 
and the impropriety of any very 
great aonfidence in one'a own jndgment 
in the caae. Among thaee opiniona 
are the following. Some have auppoaed 
that the ain against the Holy Ghoet is 
intended ; some that the phrase denotes 
any great and enormous sin, as roarder, 
idolatry, adultery ; aome that it denotes 
aouM sin that was ponishable by death 
by the laws of Moses ; some that it 
denotes a ain that soljected the offender 
to ezeommnnication from the syna< 
gogne or the chnrch < some thst it refers 
to sins which brought fiital disease npen 
the ofiender, as in the caae of those 
who abused the Lord'* SuppM- at Co- 
rinth (ate Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 30) ; 
some that it refers to crimes committed 
against the laws, for which the offender 
was sentenced to death, meaning that 
when the charge alleged was false, and 
the condemnation unjust, they ought 
to pray for the oqe who ww condemned 
to death, and that he would be spared, 
but that when the offence was one 
which hull been really committed, and 
the offender deserved to die, they ought 
not to pray for him, or, in other words, 
that by * the sin unto death' offences 
against the civil law are referred to, 
which the magistrate had no power to 
pardon, pnd the pgnisbment of which 
he could n<yt commute, and by the < sin 
not unto death' ofieiicea are referred to, 
which might be pardoned, and when 
the punishment might be eommuted; 
•ame thai it refers to sine before and 
after baptism, the former of which 
night be pardonec}, but the latter of 
which might not be; and some, and 
perhaps this is the common opinion 
anong the Roman Catholjca, that it 



*I 4o *«ot eagr lh«l he 



ahali pray ibr it 
• Mat. IS. 31, aa. 



»Je.7.M. 



refers to sins that might or might not 
be pardoned after death, thus referring 
to the doctrine of palpatory. These 
variona opiniona may be seen atetod 
mon aft length ie Xoaeun&Uer, Ludtf, 
Pool <gya<|Mti),nnd Glarko in he. To 
go into an oiaainntMNi of all than 
opiniona woold reqniva « vofauae by ^ 
ae|f,and all that can be dona htm is to 
furnish what a a em a to me to be l|^ 
fair exposition of the paasage. Tho 
word IfToiher may refer either to a 
member of the church, vrhether of 
the particular ofaorch to which onewao 
attached or to another, or it may he need 
in the larger aenae which la comaton ao 
denoting a feUow-man, a nMoaber of 
the gnat femily of mankind. Tfaana 
is nothing in th^ word whieh nocansa- 
rily iimrte it to one in the obt^ch; 
there is nothing in tho connection, or 
in the reason aasigned, why what ia 
said should be limited to aoch an 
one. The duiif here enjoined would 
be the same whether the person refecwd 
to was in the church or not, for it ia 
our doty to pray for those who sin, and 
to seek tbo salvation of those whom we 
see to be going astray and to be in 
danger of ruin, wharever they are, or 
whoever they may lie« At the same 
time, the correct inteipretetion of the 
passage does not depend on determining 
whether tho word breiker refers to ono 
who is a professed Christian or not. ^A 
sin winch h not unto deaik. The gMai 
question in the mterprelatioo of the 
whole passage is, what ia meant by the 
* sin onto death.' The Greek (apa^no 
^p^ dnmfbf>) would mean pioperly o 
sin which tettift to death ; wbick woiM 
terminal in death ; of which death 
was the jienalty, or wonld be the result 
iinle^ M were arnwted ; a sin which, H 
it had its own exmne^ would terminate 
thus, 1^8 JVC sbouid weak of a diseaao 
< nnto Hf^S Q^mp, jtifitm on John 
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cmrrmv. 



xi. 4. T^ WMd duOk » «Md m thne 
sigRifieations in the N«w Teftammit, 
aad as employed bote nigbt, to iiuras the 
word is concerned, be applied in any 
one of those senses. It is used to de- 
note (a) literally, the death of t|ie body ; 
(b) spiritual death, or death «in tres- 
passes and sin' (Eph. ii. 1); (c) the 
* second death/ death in the world cf 
ssoe and despair. If the sin heie men- 
liooed refers to t^mpor^ dealh, it neaos 
|W|oh a aln that leqippFal deelh mu9t 
iftevitably follow, either by the dUeate 
which i| has prodoced, or by a judicial 
aemence where there was no hope of 
pardon or of a commntation of the 
punishment; if iit refers to death in the 
fttture world, the second death, then it 
means scieh a sii) as «i <»npardo«iahle. 
That this last ii th« reference hate 
•eems to me to he prc^able» if nc»t 
clear, Uom the following considerations. 
(I.) There is sQch a sin referred lo in 
the New Testament, a sin for which 
thete is Ibrgifaneat * neither in this Ufe 
i>or the life to come.' See Notes on 
Katt. zii. 31, 83. Comp. Mark iti. S9. 
(f thera Is si»eh a aipy there is iio im- 
propriety in supposing that John would 
refer to it here. (2.) This is thtoknous 
interpretation. It is that which would 
occur to the muss of the readers of the 
New Testament, and which it is pie- 
•ttmed they do adopt ; and this, in ge- 
neral, is one of the best means of as- 
uertaining the sense of a p ass age in the 
BiUe. (3.) The other significations 
uttached to the word death, would be 
^ttite inappropriate here, (o) It cannot 
mean < unto §pintwU deaik /' that is, 
4» a contimianee io sin, for how coidd 
that be knosn^ «nd if such a caw oe- 
•nrred, why would it he tapcoper to 
piUy fer iti Besides* the pbiuse ^a 
«a unto spirttnul Amih/ ur • unie coo- 
tinoanee in sin,' is one that is onflsean- 
|ng. (b) It cannot be shown to refer 
|o a disease that should be unto death 
miraculously inflicted on account of 
fin, bacuuae, if eueh cases oocuRud, 
Hiey wetuvary raiu, und uvua if u dia- 
34 
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consequence of sin, it could not be 
certainly known whether it was, or was 
not, unto death. All who were "visited 
in this way did not certainly die (Comp. 
1 Cor. ▼. 4, 5 with 2 Cor. ii. 6, 7. See 
also 1 Cor. xi. 30). (e) It cannot be 
shown that it refers to the case of those 
who weie condemned by the civil ma- 
gistrate to d«ath»«ttd fur whom there was 
no hop# of reprieve or purdon, for it is 
not eortain that theas were such cases, 
and if there were, and the person con- 
demned were innocent, there was every 
Mon to pray that God would inter- 
pose and save them, even when there 
was no hope from man ; and if they were 
guilty, and deserved to die, there was 
no reason why they should not pray 
that the sin might be ibrgiven, and that 
they miglit be prepaiad to die, unless it 
were a case where the sin was unpar- 
donable. It seeoM probable, therefera, 
to me, that the reference here is to the 
sin against the Holy Qhost, and that 
John means here to illostiats the duty 
and the power of prayer, by showing 
that for any tin BhoH cfthat, however 
aggravated, it was their duty lo pray 
that a brother might be forgiven. 
Though it might not be easy to deter- 
mine' what woM the unpardonable sin, 
and John does not say that those to 
whom he wrote could determine that 
with certainty, yet there were many 
sins which were manifestly not oi that 
aggravated character, . and for those 
sins it was proper to pray. Thera was 
clearly but one sin that was unpardon^ 
able — < there is a sin unto death ;*-^* 
there might be many which were not 
of this description, and in relation to 
them there was ample scope for the ez« 
arcise of the pnyer of faith. The 
same thing is true now. It is not 
easy to define the unpardonable sfn^ 
and it is impossible for us to determine 
in any case with sbsolute certainty that 
a man has committed it. But there 
are multitttdes of sins which man com- 
mit, vhieh OB no proper intarpvatatioa 
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«hath never forgiveiMas,' etn come 
voder the descriptioa of that mb, end 
for which it is proper, therefore, to pray 
that they may be pardoned. We know 
of casea enough where sin may be for- 
given; and, without allowing the mind 
to be diatnrbed about the queation re> 
epeciing the unpardonable sin, it ia our 
duty to bear such caaea on our hearts 
before God, and to plead with him that 
our erring brethren may be saved. 
^He$kaUa8k. That is, he shall pray 
that the offender may be brought to 
true repentance, and may be saved. 
IT And he Bhallgwe him Uft for them 
that tin not unto death* That is, 
God shall give life, and he ahdl 
be aavMJ from the eternal death to 
which he was exposed. This, it is 
«aid, would be given to < him' who of- 
fers the prayer; that is, his prayer 
would be the means of saving the of- 
fending brother. What a motive is 
Ahia to prayer ! How faithftil and con- 
atant should we be in pleading for our 
follow-sinnen, that we may be instru- 
mental in saving their souls ! What 
joy will await those in heaven who 
shali see there many who were rescued 
from ruin in answer to their prayera ! 
Comp. Notes on James v. 15, 19, 20. 
V There is a nn unto death, A sin 
which IS of such a character that it 
throws the offender beyond the reach 
of mercy, and which is not to be par- 
doned. See Mark iii. 28, 29. The 
apostle does not here say what that sin 
is ; nor how they might know what it 
is; nor «ven that in any case they 
could determine that it had been com- 
mitted. He merely says that there is 
such a sin, and that he does not design 
that his remark about the efficacy of 
prayer shoukl be understood as extend- 
ing to that H I do not say that he 
shall pray for it. * I do not intend 
that my remark shall be extended to all 
sin, or mean to affirm that all possible 
forms of guilt are the proper subjects 
of prayar, for I am aware that thera is 



OM aid wUeh is an eseeptMiii, and niy 
remaik ia not to be applied to that* 
He does not say that this sin was of 
common occurrence ; or that they could 
know when it had been committed ; or 
even that a caso conld ever occur in 
which they could determine that ; he 
merely says that in respect to that sin 
he did not say that prayer shontd be 
offored. It is indeed implied in a most 
delicate way that It would not be pro- 
per to pray for the forgiveness of such 
a sin, but he does not say that a case 
would ever happen in which they wonM 
^010 certainly that the sin had been 
committed. There were instances in 
the timea of the prophets in which the 
sin of the people became so universal 
and ao aggravated that they were for^ 
bidden to pray for them. Isa. ziv. 1 1. 
•* Then said the Lord unto me. Pray 
not for this people for their good." xv. 
1. "Then said the Lord unto me. 
Though Moaes and Samuel stood be- 
fore me, yet my mind could not be to 
ward this people; east them out of my 
sight, and let them go forth." Comp. 
Notes on Isa. i. 15. But theee wenL 
cases in which the prophets were di- 
rectly instructed by God not to pray for 
a people. We have no such instruc 
tion, and it may be said now with troth 
that, as we can never be certain respect- 
ing any one that he has committed the 
unpardonable sin, there is no one for 
whom we may not with propriety pray. 
There may be those who are ao for 
gone in sin that there may seem to be 
little, or almost no ground of hope. 
They may have cast off all the re- 
straints of religion, of morality, of de- 
cency; they may disregard all the 
counaels of parenU and friends ; they 
may be sceptical, sensual, profone ; they 
may be the companions of iafidek and 
of mockers; they may have forsakeft 
the sanctuary, and learned to desfuea 
the sabbath ; they may have been pro- 
fossors of religion, and now may bava 
renooneed the fatth of the goapei alto- 
gether, hot stUI, while dMie is life it ia 
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17 All anrishteoasiiess * is 

sin : and there ^is a sin not unto 
death. 

18 We know that whosoever 

a c. 3. 4. b Ro. 5. 20, 21. 



OQr duty to pray for them, < if perad- 
▼enture God will give them repentance 
to tbe acknowledging of the troth.' 2 
Tim. ii. 25. < AU ihinga are possible 
with God;' and he has reclaimed 
offenders more hardened, probably, than 
any that we have known, and has de- 
roonstrated that there is no form of de* 
pravity which he has not the power to 
subdue. Let us remember the cases 
of Manasseb, of Saul of Tarsus, of 
Augustine, of Bonyan, of Newton, of 
tens of thousands who have been re- 
claimed from the vilest forms of ini- 

• qotty, and then let us never despair of 
the conversion of any, in answer to 
prayer, who may have gone afetray, as 
long as they are in this world of pro- 
bation and of hope. Let no parent de- 

. spair who has an abandoned son ; let 
no wife cease to pray who has a dissi- 
pated husband. How many a prodigal 
son has come back to fill with happi- 
ness an aged parent's heart ; how many 
a dissipated husband has been reformed 
to give joy again to the wife of his 
youth, and to make a paradise again of 
his miserable home ! 

17, All tmrigkteoutneaa is «m, 4cc 
This seems to be thrown in to guard 
what he had just said, that there is 
ome great and enormous sin, a sin 
which could not be forgiven. But he 

••ays also that there are many other 
Ibrms and degrees of sin, sin for which 
prayer may be made. Every thing, 
he says, which is unrighieoua (d&Ma) ; 

.cveiy thing which does not conform to 
the holy law of God, and which is not 
right in the view of that law, is to be 
regarded as sin, but we are not to sup- 
pose thatoi/ sin of that kind is of such 
a character that it cannot possibly be 
forgiven. There are nmny who commit 
■in who we may hope will be reeovered. 



18 born of God siBoeth hoi; but 
he that is begotten of God keep- 
eth ' himself, and that wicked 
one toucheth him not. 

e Ja. 1. 27. 



and for them it is proper to pray. 
Deeply affected as we may be in 
view of the fact that there is a sin 
which can never be pardoned, and 
much as we may pity one who has been 
guilty of such a sin, yet we should not 
hastily conclude in any case that it has 
been committed, and should bear con- 
stantly in mind that while there is one 
such sin, there are multitudes that may 
be pardoned, and that for them it is our 
duty unoeasiiigiy to pray* 

18. We know that whosoever ia born 
of God tinneih not. Is not habitually 
and characteristically a sinner; does 
not ultimately and finally sin and 
perish ; cannot, therefore, commit the 
unpardonable sin. Though he may 
fall into sin, and grieve his brethren, yet 
we are never to cease to pray for a true 
Christian ; we are never to feel thai he 
has committed the sin which has never 
forgiveness, and that he has thrown 
himself beyond the reach of our prayers. 
This passage, in its connection, is a full 
proof that a true Christian will never 
commit the unpardonable sin, and, 
therefore, is a proof that ho will never 
fall from grace. Comp. Notes on Heb. 
vi. 4—8 ; z. 26. On the meaning of 
the assertion here made, that * whoso- 
ever is born of God sinneth not,' see 
Notes on ch. iii. 6 — 9. ^Keepeth him' 
aelf. It is not said that he does it by 
his own strength, but he will put forth 
his best effi>rts to keep himself from 
sin, and by divine assutance he will be 
able to accomplish it. Comp. Notes 
on ch. iii. 3. Jude 21. 1 And that 
wicked one toucheth him not. The 
great enemy of all good is repelled in 
his assaults, and he is ke^ from falling 
into his snares. The word ioueheth 
(oK'Tctofr) it used here in the sense oi* • 
harm pr ir^urt. 
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19 And we know tlmt we are 
-of Gk)d, Mid tlw whole world lieth 
in wiekedness. 

19. And we know that we are of 
God. We who are Christians. The 
apostle supposed that troe Gbristiaos 
might have so clear evideoee on that 
eubjsct as lo leave no doobt on their 
own wMm that they weea the cbii- 
iImh of Gbd. Comp. cfa.tii.i4* 2 
Tim. 1. 12» T And ike wkok worH. 
The term warid here erideDtly means 
not Ike fnalteHmi world, hot the puple 
Ihnt dweU en the earth, indndiaf all 
idolatMrs, end all sinners of every grade 
•nd kind. T Lieik in tsiclrerfnett. « In 
the wicked one,' or under the pownr 
•f «he wicked one (jy if mytff^y It 
te trae that the word {tm^) may be 
naad here in the netrter gender, as onr 
•transletors have rendered it, mtsniiiR 

* in thftt which is evil,' or in * wicked- 
neas f ' but it may be in the waecq iine 
gender, meaning « the widbsd one i' and 
then the eense wonid be that the 
whole world is ander his oonlrol or 
dominion. That tfais is the meaning 
of the apostle seeme to be clear, becanee 
.{L) ThecDrr pa pe nd ing fdmwe (var.30) 

Ih «4^ dUe^wf), 'in him thait ie trae/ 
is evidently to be eonstni^ in ^e roae- 
xokne, refening to God the Saviour, 
and meaning «IUm that ia troe,' and 
not that we aie (in trirth/ (2.) It 
madkes better sense to say lliat the 
world liea under the coartrol of the 
wicked one, ifaan to say that it lies « in 
wjckednass.' (3.) This acaoids heller 
widi the other rrpiesentationa in the 
Bible, and Ae usage of the word else, 
arbere. Gomp. I John il. IdL * Ye have 
oveveome the wwked ooe^' 14, <ye 
imve ovsreome the mdaed one ;' iii. 1 S, 

• who was of that uicked <me** See 
also N^tes on i 0«r. iv. 4, en the ex- 
pressioa < the Qod of diiii world ;' John 
xii. 3i, where he is called <the prince 
of this world ;' and Epfa. ii. S, where he 

• is caUed « the prhioe of Ike power of the 
air.' In all these passaMO it is ean> 



^ And we keew that the 
Son of Ood is emne, Mid 
hath gi?en us an understanding, 



posed that Satan has control over the 
world, especially the heathen world. 
Comp. £ph. vi. 13. 1 Cor. x. 20. In 
legaid to the fatt that the heathen 
worM was pervaded by wickedneaa, see 
Nates OB Roca.i1ll--32. (4.) U may 
ba added, ^at Aia interpretation ia 
adopmd by ika most aminaatt critica and 
eammematom* it Is that of Caivin, 
Beta, Bansott, Madtnight, Bfaamifiekl, 
Piaoafor, Lficfce, 4k. The woitf U^k 
ben (artf^) means proper^ to lie « to 
be laid ; to lecfine; ta be aitnatsd, &c 
It aeewahera to raferto tbe^misweand 
i9rpid atam of a wicked world mder 
the doarinion tf the princa of evil, aa 
ac^iasaing in Ms reign t mi^ng no 
resinanee ; not even et nig i lii tg ta be 
Iree. it Ues tiraa m a beast tiial is 
aubdned, a %ody that ia daad, or any 
thing that Is laliolly paSflive, qniet, and 
inert There is Ho energy; no efibrt 
to thMw off the reign; no resistanes; 
no atraggNng. Tbe dominioti is earn- 
plate, and body and sool, indiwidaals 
Md nations, aie eMiraly aabjeiet te his 
witk This atrikittg aiprassion will net 
unaptly now desiariba Ike tMSsilition of 
the heathen worid, or of ainn^ra in 
general. There Woaild seam Uy be no 
goventment under which men are so 
little restive, and againat which they 
have so tittle dispeslfion to ritbel, aa 
that of datan. Comp. 8 'Hah ii. M. 
30^ And toe knm/ fktd <Aa Sm ^f 
Ood i$ «ame. We kxMw thia by tha 
evidence that lohn had refenad to in 
this edsthi. Ch. i. l^— 4{ v. 
IT iintf hitdk gfOM 4ia ma unden 
ihg. Net an < nnderstandiBg' consi- 
dared as a fceulty of tha mind, for reli- 
gion gives us no new faeahies; bat 
be has so inatra<Aed us that vre do on- 
derstand the great truths referred to 
Comp. Notes on Luke xxiv. 46. Ail 
the correct immoiedge which we have 
af Gad and kls goveamient, i* 1o be 
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true:»and we igre in him that js 
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traced directly or indirectly to the 
Great Prophet whom God has sent into 
the world. John t. 4, 18 ; viji. 12 ; ix. 
5. Heb. i. <1^3. Matt. jli. 27. % That 
toe mayJtn&w kim thfU is true> That 
is, the true.God. .3ee Notes oq John 
. xvii. 3« IT 4nd we one m Mm that 
u irui. That Js» wte; are nnited to hin» ; 
we Motog .io blfi» $ me .^^e his friends. 
This idka i% often expressed in !the 
SajptjiDss V ^i^ **^ bi>^' It de- 
notes )i :most in timgte , -union, as if we 
were one with hiqi— or were.ap<^/ of 
hioi^^as the branch is in the vine. 
Johp XX* 4> 6* The Greek construc- 
tion is the same as that applied to < the 
wicked fme,' ver. 19 {h <$ og^j^ci^). 
IT TMs is ^A<! /rtf^ Go<L» There has 
been Diaeh d^fierenoo of opinion in re- 
gard .to this importaat passage ; whether 
it refers ,to the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
imm^ifite antecedent, or to a aore 
remote :i|ntecedent< — referring to God, 
as such. The question is of importance 
in its bearing on the doctrine of the 
divinity of the Saviour ; for if it refers 
to him, it furnishes an unequivocal 
declaration that he is divine. The 
question is, whether iohn mettnt that 
It ahoald be referred to him ? With- 
out going into an extended examination 
of the passage, the ibllowing considera- 
tions «eem to ,me to make it morally 
certaip that, by the phrase < this is the 
true God,' i&c*, he did. refer to Ihe Lord 
Jesus XJhrist. (1.) Xbe gramonatical 
constrnctioo fayoaxp it. GhriDt is t^e 
immediate |inteced«Qt .of the prpnoMii ; 



* Many Mas. ken lassrt the word ^hih^ 

' the true OotF {riv iXnhvdv ^«dv). This is 
also found in the Vulgate, Coptic, ^thiopic, 
and Arabic vereions, and in the Oompluten- 
sian edition of the New Testament. The 
reading, however, is not so well sustained as 
to be adopted by Griesbaeb, Tittman, or 
Uahn. That it «ucy be a genuine leading is 
indeed powibls, but the evidence is against 
it. Liicke (p. 349) supposes that jt is genii« 
Ine, and endeavours to aeeouat fhr ihe man- 
«er in whieh H 4Pfs omitted in Ihs SIS8. 
34* 
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this (o^o$). This would be regarded 
as the obvious and eertain construction 
so far as the grammar is coneerned, 
unless there were something in the 
thing affirmed which led us to seek 
some more remote, and less obvious 
antecedent. No doubt would have 
been ever entertained qq this point, if 
it had not ^en for tjie xeJnoCance to 
admit that the I^ord Jesus is the true 
God. If the assertion had been that 
< this is the true Messiah ;' or that < this 
is the Son of God ;' or that < this is he 
who was born of the Virgin Mary,' there 
would have been no difficulty in the 
construction. I admit that this argu- 
ment is Dot absolutely decisive; .for 
cases do occur where a pronoun refers, 
not to the immediate antecedent, but to 
one more remote; but cases of that 
kind depend on the gronnd of neces- 
sity, and can be applied only when it 
would be a clear violation of the sense 
of the author to refer it to the immedi- 
ate antecedent (2.) This construction 
seems to be demanded by the ndjunct 
which John has assigned to the phrase 
* the true God,*—* xTiBSiAi liys.' This 
is an expression which John would be 
likely to apply to the Lord Jesus, con- 
sidered as life, and the source of Hfe, 
and not to God as such. *vHow familiar 
is this language with Joho, as applied 
to Christ ! < In him (i. e. Christ) was 
i.irx, and the lif£ was the light of 
men— giving iirjB to the world — the 
bread of litb — my words .are spirit and 
jbiFs — I am the way, and the truth, 
and the lrje. This Xiira (Christ) was 
manifested, and we have sieen it, and 
do testify to you, and declare the stsb- 
NAL Lirs which was with the Father, 
and was manifested to us.' 1 John i. 
2." Prof. Stuart, Letters to Dr. Chan- 
ning, p. 83. There is no instance in 
the writings of John, in which the ap- 
pellation urs, and eternal urs, is be 
stowed upon the F«tber, to designate 
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* Christ. This * is the true God, 
and eternal life. 

a Is. 9. & 



httn as the aathor of spiritaal and eter- 
nal life; and as this occurs so frequently 
in John's writings as applied to Christ, 
ihe laws uf exegesis require that both 
the phrase * the true God,' and < eternal 
life/ should be applied to him. (9.) If 
it refers to God as such, or to the word 
« true' (tw cb^^iwov [>«or]), it would be 
mere tautology, or a mere truism. The 
rendering then would be, ^That we 
may know the trtte God, and we are in 
the true God: this w the true God, 
«nd eternal life.' Can we 'believe that 
an inspired man would affirm gravely, 
and with so much solemnity, and as if 
It were a truth of so much magnitude, 
that the true God ia the true God } 
(4.) This interpretation accords with 
what we are sure John would affirm 
' respecting the Lord Jesus Christ. Can 
there be any doubt that he who said, 
< In the beginning was the Word, and 
<he Word was with God, and the 
Word was God;' that he who said 
<all things were made by him, and 
without him was nothing made that 
^as made ;' that he who recorded the 
declaration of the Saviour, < I and my 
Father are one;' and the declaration 
of Thomas, « my Lord and my God,' 
would apply to him the appellation the 
true God / (5.) If John did not mean 
to affirm this, he has made use of an 
expression which was liable to be mis- 
understood, and which, as feete have 
shown, would be misconstrued by the 
great portion of those who might read 
what he had written ; and, moreover, 
an expression that would lead to the 
vert/ sin against which he endeavours 
to guard in the next verse — the sin of 
substituting a creature in the place of 
God, and rendering to another the 
honour due to him. The language 
which he uses is just such as, accord- 
ing to its natural interpretation, would 
lead men to worship one as the true 



21 Little children, keep yoar- 
selves from idols. * Amen. 

A 1 Co. 10. 14. 



God who is not the true God, unless 
the Lord Jesus be divine. For ihefMs 
reasons, it seems to me that the fair 
interpretation of this passage demand« 
that it should be understood at referring 
to the Lord Jeaot Ghriat If 00, it is a 
direct assertion of his divinity, for there 
could be no higher proof of it than to 
affirm that be is the true God. IT And 
eternal Ufe* Having* life in bimaelf' 
rJohn V. 36), and the soofroe and 
tottfitam of life to the aoul. No 
more frequent appellation, perhaps, 
is given to the Saviour by John, than 
that he is Kfe, and the source of life. 
Comp. John i. 4; v. ^6, 40; z. 10; 
vi. 33, 35, 48, 51, 53, 63 ; zi. 35 ; ziv. 
6 ; zx. 31 ; 1 Jblin i. ], 3; v. 13. 

31. LUile chiUretu Thia is a fa- 
vourite mode of address with John 
(See Notes on ch. ii. 1), and it was 
proper to use it in giving his parting 
counsel, embracing, in fact, all that he 
had to say — that they should keep 
themselves from idols, and suflfer no- 
thing to alienate their afflictions from 
the true God. Hts great abject had 
been to lead them to the knowledge 
and love of God, and all his conn- 
sels would be practically followed, 
if, amidst the temptations of idolatry, 
and the allurements of sin, nothing 
were allowed to estrange their hearts 
from him. ^ Keep yonrsehea from 
idols. From worshij^ping them ; lirom 
all that would imply communion with 
them or their devotees. Comp. Notes 
on 1 Cor. z. 14. The word rendered 
idola here (dScoluw) means, properly, 
an image, spectre, shade — as of the 
dead ; then any image or figure which 
would represent any thing, particularly 
any thing invisible; and hence any 
thing designed to represent God, and 
that was set up with a view to be ac- 
knowledged as representing him, or to 
bring him, or his perfections, more 
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▼ivitlly before the mind. The word is 
applicable to idol-gods — ^heathen deities, 

1 Cor. viii. 4, 7; x. 19. Rom. ii. 22; 

2 Cor. vi. 16. 1 Thess. i. 9 ; but it 
would, also, be applicable to any image 
designed to represent the true God, and 
through, or by which the true God was 
to be adored. The essential things in 
the word seem to be (a) An image or 
representation of the deity ; and (6) 
The making of that an object of ado- 
ratioi} instead of the true God. Since 
one of these things would he likely to 
lead to the other, both are forbidden in 
the prohibitions of idolatry. Ex. xz. 
4, 5. This would forbid all attempts 
to represent God by paintings or statu- 
ary ; all idol-worship, or worship of 
heathen gods ; all images and pictures 
that would be substituted in the place 
of God as objects of devotion, or that 
might transfer the homage from God to 
the image; and all giving of those af- 
fections to other beings or objects which 
are due to God. Why the apostle 
closed this epistle with this injunction 
be has not stated, and it may not be 
easy to determine. It may have been 
for such reasons as these : (1.) Those 
to whom he wrote were surrounded by 
idolaters, and there was danger that 
they might fall into the prevailing sin, 

' or in some way so act as to be under- 
stood to lend their sanction to idolatry. 
(2.) In a world full of allaring objects, 
there was danger then, as there is at 
•11 tiroes, that the affections should be 
fixed on other objects than the supreme 
God, and that what is due to him 
should be withheld. It may be added, 
in the conclusion of the exposition of 
this epistle, that the same caution is as 
needful for as as it was to those to 
whom John wrote. We are not in 
danger, indeed, of bowing down to 
idols, or of engaging in the grosser 
forms of idol-worship. But we may 
be in no less danger than they to whom 



John wrote were, of substituting other 
things in our affections in the place of 
the true God, and, of devoting to them 
the time and the 'affection which are 
due to him. Our children it is possible 
to love with such an attachment as 
shall effectually exclude the true God 
from the heart. The world — ite wealth, 
and pleasures, and honours — we may 
love with a degree of attachment such 
as even an idolater would hardly show 
. to his idol-gods ; and all the time which 
he would take in performing his devo- 
tions in an idol-temple, we may devote 
with equal fervour to the service of the 
world. There is practical idolatry all 
over the world ; in nominally Christian 
lands as well as among the heathen ; 
in families that acknowledge no God 
but wealth and fashion ; in the hearts 
of multitudes of individuals who would 
scorn the thought of worshipping at m 
Pagan altar; and even, it is to be 
found, in the heart of many a one who 
professes to be acquainted with the 
true God, and to be an heir of 
heaven. God should have the supreme 
place in oar affections. The love of 
every thing else should be held in strict 
subordination to the love of Him. He 
should reiq^n in our hearts; be ac- 
knowledged in our closets, our fami- 
lies, and in the place of public worship ; 
be submitted to at all times as having 
a right to command and control us; be 
obeyed in all the expressions of his 
will, by his word, by his Providence, 
and by his Spirit ; be so loved that we 
shall be willing to part without a mur- 
mur with the dearest object of aflbction 
when he takes it from as ; and so that, 
with joy and triumph, we shall welcome • 
his messenger, the angel of deaths 
when he shall come to summon us into 
his presence. To all who may read 
these illustrations of the epistle of the 
• beloved disciple,' may God grant thia 
inestimable blessing and honour, Axsir. 
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^1. The AtUhentidiy of the Second and f1tird^Mie$tf John. 

TuM tvUMBtidty of tbew two epiiilM w«f doubted by many in the early 
Chrietian ohurch, and it was not befi»fe a considerable time iiad elapsed that 
•Ibeir oanonioal antliority was Aitly admitied. Tiie first of the three epistles was 
always -reoaived as the undoobtsd prodacUen of the apostle John; but, tboogh 
not. positively and absolutely rejected, theie were many doubts entertained in i»- 
^afd to the anthonhip ef ^e eecond and third. Their exceeding brevity, and 
4be ftot that they were addressed to individuals, and seemed not desigoed for 
general citeulation, made them less frequently referred to by the early Christian 
wikeia, and renders it more difficult to establish their genuineneis. 

The etidenGt of their genuinenesB m of two hind»— external and internal. 
Though, from their brevity, the proof on these |>oints must be less full and clear 
Chan it is in mgard to the first epistle, yet it is such as to satisfy the mind, on 
the whole, that they are the pronhtction of the apostle Johq, and are entitled to 
a place in the canon of 8criptave, 

(1.) EaaUnuU. The avidence of thb hind, either for or against the authen- 
ticity of theae epistles, is fovid in the following testimonies respecting them in 
the wrtttngs of the Fathscsi and the following hcU in regard to their admission 
into the •eanoa. 

^) In ihe chnrch^nd school at Alcaundria they were both well known, and 
wese reoeMl as« part of the sacred writings. Clement of Alexandria, aad 
Alexander, bishop d Alexandria, quote them, or refer to them, as the writuigs 
lof the apostle iohn. Lardneir, vi. 275 ; Ltkcke, p. 329. Origen, the successor 
«f demoDt, pay^ ^ John left behind him an cfostle^if vary few eUehoi / perhaps 
also a second and third, though some do not consider these genuinis. Both these 
togethec, however, contain only an hundred MiehoL** Dionysios of Alexandria, 
ahows Ahat he was acquainted with all of them, but calls the two last^cpo^uM* 
— writings alleged to be genuine. For the import of this word, as used by 
Dionyaius, see Ltcke, pp. 330, 331. 

(b) These epistles were known and received in the Western ohuT<^es in the 
second and third centuries. Of this fact, an important witness is found in Ire- 
nsus, who, on account of the place where he resided during his youth, and the 
school in which he was educated, deserves especial regard as a witness respecting 
the works of John. Hug. He was bom at Smyrna, and lived not long after 
(cccciv) 



tbe tines of the apMllM. lie wm • diwtple of PolyMif ^ wbo wa» aequaioMr 
with the apoatle John, ftod haviag paewil his early yeare in Asa Miirar, miMt^; 
in the circumstances in which he was placed, have been &aiitiarivith: the writ- 
ings of John, and have known well what wriiings were attribiMed; to hiin. 
He quotes the seeond epistle (*er. 11), and with expiesa refeRnce to John as; 
the aHthor, under tho name of « John, the disciple of our Lerdi'' In anolter 
place, also, he refeBS to this epistle^ AAes quoting finm- the first epistle^ fas eon* 
tinnes, •• And John, the disciple of Jesos, in the epistle before nwDtioncdv eoB"' 
manded that they (tbe heretics) riioald be shunned, sayiiagv" Ac; lis thoif 
quetea, word (or word, the seventh and eighth vefsea of the cpiade. 

(c) The Afriean efaurehyitt thethifd'eeiitui^, regwded the second epistfe, at: 
leasts as the produetion of John* At & Synod in €artiiage^ under Gyprian,; 
Aarelius, bishop of Chullabi, in giviag bis vote on the question on baplislng^ 
heretics, quotas tbe tenth verse of the seeond epislle. as authority', saying, « Jclu^. 
in his epistle, declares,' dca 

(d) There is some tloubt in ragard to tbe Syrian cbuidi, vffaether-tbsae epistlea ^ 
were at first received aa genuine or not; The manuscripts of the P^hito^ or* 
old Syriao version, at least since the- sixths century, do not contain the' Bpiitle< 
of Jude, the fieoond Bpiatle of Pelerv or the Second and Third of John. Yet' 
£phi«m< the Syrian, iu'the fonrlh oeottti^^ quotes the Epistle of Jude, the Se*- 
cond: Epistle of- Peter, and- tbe Second of John, as genoine and. canonical. Ae^ 
this father in the Syrian chnrofa was not- acquainted with- the Greek language' 
(Luck$)f it is- clear that be must haie- read these, epistlea in a translatien, and - 
ae would, seem- most probable in some S|y riao - version* The probability wouM ' 
seen to be, as the*e epietlesare net in tbe oldest Syriac version, ^ that' there was' 
some doubt about their authenticity when that version was made, bet that befiM»' 
tbe time- of Ephreefrtbey' had come to be regarded as genuine, and weretrans^ 
lated by. sonw ether peraona Their use in the time of Bphrem would at leest 
show that they wens tb^ regarded as genuinek They may. have besn, indeed, 
at some period attaehed to the ancient version, but at a later* period, as they did 
net originally lielmig: to that version^they may have been separated' from it 
LAcke, A't all events, it is clear that at an early period in the Syrian ohureh 
they were regarded as genoine* 

(e) Though there were doubts among many of the Fathers, resfMOtiilg the* 
genuineness of these epistles, yet they were admitted in sewral conncils of tho 
clmreb 'to-be- genuine^ In the 85th of the apostolic canons (so called) ; in the' 
60th canon of the Synod of Laodicean the council at Hippo (A. D. 393); and 
the thiid councii ci Garthage (A« D. 897), they were reckoned as undoubtedly 
pertaining- to tbe inspired, canon of Scripture. 

(/) AU doabta on the subject of the geouinenesa of these epistles were, bow« 
ever, subsequently removed in the view of' Ghristian writers, and in the middle * 
agee they were univenally received as the writings of tbe apostle John. Some 
of the Refermera again had doubts of their genuineness. Brannus quoted the 
aealiment of Jerome^ that it waa not the apottU John who wrote these epistles, 
but a preth^er of the sanw- name ; and Galvin seems to have entertained some 
deubt of their genuinenees, for he has omitted them in hie commentaries, but 
these doubts have ahm dieappeared, and the conviction baa again beeome general, 
and indeed almost universal, that they are to be ranked among the genuine • 
writings of the epostle John* 

It may be added here, that the doubts which have been entertained on the 
subject, and tbe investigations to which they have given rise, ahow the cere 



ococn iirraoiNHnraoif. 

wUdi hat bsen evinced In fimning the eenon of t&a New Teetament, and de- 
qionetrele that the Christian worlJ has not been dUpaaed to receive books as of 
sacred aothortty without evidence of their genuinenese. 
. (2.) Then is strong internal evidence that they are genuine. This is foond 
in their style, sentiment, and manner. It is true, that one who waa familiar 
with the writings of the apoetle John migki compose two short epistles like 
these, that should be mistaken for the real productions of the apostle. There 
are, even in these brief epistles, not a lew passages which seem to be a mere 
repetition of what John has eleewhere aaid. But there are some things in 
regard to the internal evidence that they are the writings of the apostle John, 
aMl were not deeignedly forged, which deserve a more partieiilar notice. They 
an anch aa these : (a) As already aaid, the atyle, sentiment, and manner are 
such as are appropriate to John. There is nothing in the epistles which we 
ipight not suppose he would write ; there is much that aocoids with what he 
has written ; there is much in the style which would not be likely to be found 
in the writings of another man; and there is nothing in the sentiments which 
would lead us to suppose that the manner of the apostle John had been aesumedf 
for the purpose of palming upon the world productions which were not his. 
Besemblances between these epistles will strike every reader, and it is unneces- 
sary to specify them. The following passages, however, are so decidedly in the 
manner of John, that it may be presumed that they were either written by him, 
or by one who designed to copy from him : seeond epistle, vs. 5, 6, 7, 9 ; third 
epistle, vs. 11, 12. (b) The fact that the name of the writer is not affixed to 
the epistles, is much in the manner of John. Paul, in every case except in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, affixed hia name to hia epistles ; l^eter, James, and 
Jude did the aame thing. John, however, has never done it it any of his vrrit- 
ings, except the Apocalypse. He seems to have supposed that there was some- 
thing about his style, and manner, which would commend bis writings as gen- 
uine ; or that in some other way they would be so well understood to be his, 
that it was not necessary to specify it Yet, the omission of his name, or of 
something that would lay claim to his authority as an apostle, would liot be 
likely to occur if these epistles were fiibricated with a design of palming them 
upon the world as his. The artifice would be too refined, and would be too 
likely to defeat itself, to be adopted by one who should form such a plan, (c) 
The apparently severe and harsh remarks made in the epistle in regard to here> 
tics, may he adverted to as an evidence that these epistfes are the genuine writ- 
ings of John the apostle. Thus, in the second einstle, ver. 10, he says, ** If 
there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God speed." So in the third epistle, ver. 10: *«If I 
come, I will remember his deeds which he doeth, prating against us whh mali- 
cious words," dec. It has been made an objection to the genuineness of these 
epistles, that this is not in the spirit c^ the mild and amiable < disciple whom 
Jesus loved ;' that it breathes a temper of uncfaaritableness and severity which 
could not have existed in him at any time, and especially when, as an old man, 
he is said to have. preached nothing but (love one another.' But two circum- 
stances will show that this, so far from being an objection, is rather a proof of 
tl^eir genuineness. One is, that, in fact, these expressions accord with what 
we know to have been the charscter of John. They are not inappropriate to one 
who was named by the master himself, < Boanerges — a son of thunder' (Mark 
iii. 17); or to one who was disposed to call down fire from heaven on the Sama- 
ritan who would not receive the Lord Jesus (Luke ix. 54) ; or to one who, 
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wheo be saw another ctsttng oat devils in the nune of JeeiWi took upon himself 
th» authority to forbid him (Mark ix. 38). The truth is, that there was a re- 
markable mixture ofgentleneaa and seventy in the character of John, and though 
the former was the most prominent, and may be supposed to have increased as he 
grew old, yet the other also often manifested itself. There was that in the 
character of John, which under some circumstances, and under other teaching 
than that of the Lord Jesus, might have been developed in the form of great 
ezclusiveness, bigotry, and sternness — perhaps in the form of open peraecution. 
Under the teaching of the Saviour, and through his example, his milder and better 
nature prevailed, and so decidedly acquired the ascendency^ that we almost never 
think of the harsher traits of his character. The other circumstance is, that it would 
never have occurred to one who should have attempted to forge an epistle in the 
name of John, to have introduced a passage of this kind. The artifice would 
have been too little Ukely to have accomplished the end, to have occurred to the 
mind, or to have been adopted. The public character of John was so amiable ; 
he was so uniformly spoken of as the < disciple whom Jesus loved ;* gentleness 
and kindness seemed to be such pervading traits in his nature, that no one 
would have thought of introducing sentiments which teemed to be at variance 
with these traits, even though, on a close analysis, it could be made out that 
they were not contrary to bis natural character, (d) Perhaps, also, the appel- 
lation which the writer gives himself in these two epistles (^ ^(pco^Vspos) the 
elder, may be regarded as some evidence that they are the writings of the apos- 
tle John; that is, it is more probable that he would use this appellatioa 
than that any other writer would. It has, indeed, been made a ground of ob- 
jection that the use of this term proves that they are noi the productions of 
John. See Lucke, p. 340. But, as we have seen, John was not accustomed 
to prefix his own name to his writings, and if these epistles were written by 
him when he was at Ephesus, nothing is more probable than that he shoulU 
use this term. It can hardly be regarded aa an appellation perUining to 
office, for aa there were many elders or preebyiera in the church (Acta 
zx. 17), the use of the term « Me elder' would not be sufikiently distinctive to 
dMignate the writer, l^ may be presumed, therefore, to have a particular re- 
spect to age ; and, under the circumstances supposed, it would apply to no one 
with «o much propriety asJU> the apostle John — one who would be well-known 
as the aged and venerable disciple of the Saviour. Gorop., however, Lftcke, on 
the use of this word, pp. 340—348. 

§2. Of the Person to whom John addressed his Second Epistle. 

This epistle purports to be addressed, as it is in our translation, to < the elect 
lady' (ix^|««'^ «vp^' There has been great diversity of opinion in regard to 
the person here referred to, and there are questions respecting it which it is 
impossible to determine with absolute certainty. I.he different opiniona which 
have been entertained are the following : (a) Some have supposed that a Chria- 
tian matron is referred to, a friend of John, whose name was either *EacXt*tri 
(Eekete), or Ki^pta {Cyria), CBcumenius and Theophyluct supposed that the 
proper name of the female referred to was EcUete ; others have adopted the 
other opinion that the name was Cyria, {b) Others among the ancienta, and 
particularly Clement, supposed that the chwreh was denoted by this name, under 
the delioate image of an elect lady ; either some particular church to whom the 
epiatle was sent, or to the church at large. This opinion has been held by 
some of the modern writers also, (c) Others have supposed, aa is implied in 



our common ▼errioni Aat it was addrtteed to- some GKri^iati matrati, whose 
name is not mentioned, but who was-wdl-known to John, and perhaps to many 
others, for her piety, and' her acts of kindness to Christians. The reason why 
her name was aappressed, it has been supposed, was that if it had been men- 
tioned, it might have exposed her to troubfe in some way, perhaps to persccil* 
tion. (d) Recently, Knauer (Stndien und KriUk., 1833, Heft 8. s; 493, fT), 
has endeavoured to show that it was addressed to the Virgin Maiy, who is sup- 
posed then to have resided in Gatiiee. The improbabiiity of thia opinion is 
ahown in Lttcke, ppi 362, 858. 

These questions are not very important to be determined, even it they cottia= 
be with accuracy ; and at this period of time, and with tlie few data which we 
have for forming a correct judgment on the subject, it is not possible to settle 
them with -entire certainty. The probable truth in regard to thiv pointy and «N 
which it seems now possible to ascertain with- any dbgree oi certainty, may be 
expressed in the foHoWing specificationa ; 

n.) The letter wav addressed to an indlvidaal' and- net to a dinrch. If it 
had been to a particular church, it would have been specified; for this ia the 
uniform mode in the New Testament. If it- were addressed to the chureh at 
large, it is in the highest degree improbable that John should have departed 
from the style of address in bis first* epistle; improbable in every way that be 
should have adopted anotfkeratyle so mystical and unusual in a plain prose 
composition. It is only in poetry ; in prophecy ; In eompositione where figurative 
language abounds, that the church ie represented' ae a female at ail ; and it is 
wholly improbable that John, at the outset of a brief epistle^ should have adopted 
this appelhttott. The fact that it waa addressed to an individual female, is fur- 
ther apparent from the mention of her diildren, vs. i. 4 ; ** Unto the elect lady 
and hir ekildren ;" **l found of thy thildhen walking in truths'* This is not 
aooh language as one would use in addressing a cburcb. 

(2.) It ia probable that the name of this- lady was designed te be 
Bpeinfiedi and that it was Cjrrm (Kvpun). This« indeed; ia not absolutely cer- 
Uin ; but the Greek will readily bear this^ and it accords best with apostoUc 
usage, to suppose that Ihe name of the peraon to'wbom the letter- was addressed 
woo4<l lie desifrnated. Thia occurs in the third epistle of John; die epistles of 
Paul to Phifemofi; to Timothy, and to 'Titus, arid, fto^r aa appears, there is no^ 
reason why it should net have been done in the case before us. The Syriee 
and Arabic tranalators ao understand it, for both have retftin«l thfe name Cyritu 
It may de aomethtng to confirm thia view, to remark that the name Cyria 
was not uncommon, in subsequent times, at least, among Christian 



See Corp. Inscript' Gruter, p. 1127, Num. xi. ^vvitkoi xoi 17 ywi) 
aivtou KvptOi Comp. Lex. Hagtologic. Lips. 1719, p. 448, whM'e two female 
martyrs of that name are iiif ntioned. See also other instances referred to in 
Lucke, com. p^ 351. If thesie views are correct, then the true rendering of^tbe 
passage vroold be, < The preab)rter unto the elect Cyria.' 

(3;) Of this pious female, however^ nothing mora is known than what ia 
mentioned in thk epistle. From that we learn that John waa warmly aflached 
to her, ver. 5; that she was a mother, and' that her children were pious, vs. 1, 
4'; and that she was of a hospitable character; and vrould be likefy to entertain 
those who came professedly as religious teacfaersj vs. 10, 11* Where, or when 
she lived, or when she died, we have no information whatever. At the time of 
writing this epistle, John had strong hopes that he wouM be permitted to come 
soon and see her, but- whether -he^ever did so, we are not' informed, v^. 12. 
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^ 3. The Canonieai Authority ofiht Second and Third BpMes* 

The canonical authority of these efnstles depends on the following things : 
(1.) On the evidence that they are the writings of the apostle John. In pro* 
portion as that evidence is clear, their canonical aothority is of course estab* 



(2.) Though brief, and though addressed to individuals, they are admitted into 
the c%non of Scripture with the same propriety as the einstlte to Timothy, to 
Titus, and to Philemon, for those were addressed also to individuals. 

(3.S Like those epistles, also, these contain things of general interest to 
the church. There is nothing in either that ia inconsistent with what John 
has elsewhere written, or that conflicts with any other part of the New Testa* 
ment ; there is much in them that is in the manner of John, and that breathes 
his spirit ; there is enough in them to tell us of the way of miration. 

Of the time when these epistles were written, and the place where, nothing 
Is known, and conjecture would be useless, as there are no marks of time or 
place in either, and there is no historical statement that gives the information* 
It has been the common opinion that they were written at Ephesus, and when 
John was old. The appellatioa which he gives of himself, <fAe e/Sefer,' aeoords 
with this supposition, though it does not make it absolutely eertain. 
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THE SECOND 
EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHK. 



THE eMer unto tke eteet lad j 
and her eliMfeti, wbcm I 
tov^iiithetrtith; alitfitt*I««ilf, 



AXAhYna^ 01 THS SXCOITD SPI8TL1£. 

The poinW eiiiBrtfitfrl itf tbii 6j^ 
tie ere tbeae : A Mlotetion to the 
female to whom it is eddreesed, end 
an ezpraesion of warm attaehment to 
her family, ts. 1 — 3. An expreaeion 
of joy and gratitude that he had been 
permitted to learn that her ehildren 
had embraced the truth, and weie walk- 
ing in it. Ter. 4. An exhortation to 
live in the exerciee of mutaal love, in 
obedience to the great commandment 
of the Savioar. ▼■. 6, 6. The lact that 
many deceavera had gone out into the 
world, and an exhortation to be on the 
guard againat their arts. vs. 7, 8. A 
teat by which they might be known, 
and tbttr true character ascertained. 
▼er. 9. An exhortation to show them 
no countenance whatever; not to treat 
them in any such way, even in the rites 
of ho^itality, as to give occasion to 
the charge that she was friendly to 
their doctrines, vs. 10, 11. A state- 
ment that, as he hoped to see her soon, 
he would not write more to her. ver. 
12. And the salutetion of the children 
of some one who is spoken of as her 
elect sister, ver. 13. 

1 7%£ elder. See the Intro. § 1.(2) 

(d), ^ Unto the elect lady. The elect, 

or chosen Gyria. See Intro. § 2. He 

addresses her as one chosen of God to 

(«0) 



but also alt the; that have known 
the tmtb; 



saltatiM^ in thtt Me of « term aften 
appHbd to ChliMiittB in the New Tetf. 
tament ^And kai' diMrem Tfaa 
word here rendered children (tsx^ 
would include in itself both sons and 
daughters, but as the apostle immedi- 
ately uses a masculine pronoun (pvs)t 
it would seem more probably that sons 
only were intended. At all events, the 
use of such a pronoun proves that a 
part at least of her children were sons. 
Of their number and character we have 
no information, except that (Notes on 
ver. 4) a part of them were Christians. 
^ Whom I love in the truth. SeeNotes 
on 1 John iiL 18. The meaning here 
is, that he truly or aincerely loved them. 
The introduction of the- article the here, 
which is not in the original (ip aAi7^c»9), 
somewhat obscures the sense, as if the 
meaning were that he loved them so 
fiir as they embraced the truth. The 
meaning, however, is that he was sin- 
cerely atteched to them. The word 
< whom' here (ov$) embraces both the 
mother and her children, though the 
pronoun is in the masculine gender, in 
accordance with the usage of the Greek 
language. No mention is made of her 
husband, and it may thence be inferred 
that she was a widow. Had he been 
living, though he might not have been 
a Christian, it is to be presumed that 
some allusion would have been made 



A. D. 9b. j n. JOHN. 

2 For the truth's sake, which 
dwelleth in us, and shall be with 
us for ever. 

3 Grace be with you, mercy, 
and peace, from God the Father, 
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to him as well as to the children^ espie- 
cially as there is reasoa to bef idve that 
only a part of her children were pious. 
See Notes on ver. 4. ^ And not I 
onltfy but also all they that Have known 
the truths That is, all those ChristiaiM 
who had had an opportunity of know- 
ing them, were sincerely attached to 
them. It would seem ftom a subse- 
quent part of the eplistlft (ver. 10), that 
this female wais of a hospitalyi«$ chat- 
acter, and was accuiAbmed td etttertain 
at her house the professed friends of 
religion, especially reli^ous teaichdrs^ 
and it is probabtd tRatrshe wtt the lAord 
extensively known- from thief fact Tbe 
commendation of l^^ apostle here shows 
that it is possible that a family shall 
be extensively knoWn as^ otae of order, 
peace, and religion, so that all n^ho 
know it^ or hear of it; shall regard it 
with interest, resp6et, and love. 

2. For the truth's sake. They love 
this family because thisy love the truth, 
and see it so cordially embraced and so 
happily exemplified. They who love 
the gospel itself will rejoice in all the 
effects which it produces in society, on 
individuals, families, neighbourhoods, 
and their hearts will be drawn with 
warm aflfection to the places where its 
influence is most fhlly seen. IXWfUeh 
dwelleth in us. In us who are Chris- 
tians ; that is, the truths of the gospel 
which we have embraced. Truth may 
be said to have taken up a permanent 
abode in the hearts of all who love re- 
ligion. 1 And shall be with us for 
ever. Its abode with us is not for a 
night or a day ; not for a month or a 
year ; not for the few years that make 
up mortal lifiB; it is not a passing 
stranger that finds a lodging like the 
weaiy traveller for a night, and in the 



and from the Lord Jesui» OhriM, 
the Son of thie Father, in trut^ 
and love. 

4 I rejoiced greatly that I 
found of thy children walking 



morning is gone to be seen no more; 
it has come to us to make our bearta 
its permanent home, and it is to be withi 
us in' all worlds, and while ceaaeltoss 
ages stiall roll away. 

3. GraeB be unto you, dtc. See 
Noiei'dtt Rom^ 1. 7. Thia salutation 
does not diffiir from those commonly 
employed by the sacred writers, except 
in the em|»hasis which is placed on the 
fact that the Lord Jesus Christ is < the 
Son of the Father.' This is much in 
the-styfe of JoHa» in ail of whose wriu 
ings he dwells much on the fact that 
the Lord Jiesus is the Son of God, and 
onf the importance of reoogniang- that 
fact in order to the poseession of tme: 
religion. C/Omp. 1 John ii. 29, 23 ; iv« 
15 ; V. 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 20; IF hi truth- 
and lovei This phrase is not to be cont^ 
nected with the expression < the Son of 
the Father,' as if it meant that he was 
his Son • in truth and love/ but is rather 
to be connected with the < grace, mercy, 
and peace' referred to, as a prayer that 
they might be manifested to thislamily 
in promoting truth and love. 

4. I refoieed greatly that I founds 
dbc That Ileamed: this fact respecting 
some of thy children. The apostle 
does not say how he had learned this; 
It may have been that he had become 
personally acquainted with them when' 
they were away from their home, or 
that be. had learned it from others. The 
word used {tv^apea) would apply to 
either method. Orotins supposed that 
some of the sons had come on bnsinese 
to Ephesus, and that John had become 
acquainted with them there. ^ Of thy 
children walking in truth. That is, 
true Christians ; living in accordance 
with the trath, for this ennstitotes tbi 
essence of religion. The ezpreerimi 
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ia truth, as we have jreeeived a 

commaDdmeDt from the Father. 

5 And now I beseech thee, 

lady, not as though I wrote a 
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new c<mimaiHi9ient unto tbee, 

but that which we had from the 
beginning, that * we love one 
another. 

a 1 Jno. 3. 2S. 



OMd here, * of thy children' {ix 'tutv 
f^jBWov)* means »ome of thy children; 
implying that he knew of a part of 
them who were true Chrtstiana. This 
is clear from the Crreek construction, 
because (a) if he hac} meant to say 
that he had found them aU to be 
of this description, the sentiment 
would have been directly expressed, 
• thy children;' but as it is some 
word is necessary to be understood 
to complete the sense; and (6) the 
same thing is demanded by the fact 
that the participle used (walking — 
fiiputoftmn^oi) ia in the accasative case. 
If he had referred to them all, the par- 
ticiple would have been in the genitive, 
agreeing with the word children (t'ur 
fU^Mtoftmtu^y iMdte, Whether the 
apoatle means to say that only a part 
ti them had in fact embraced the gos- 
pel, or that he had only known that a 
part of them had done it, though the 
others might have done it without his 
knowledge, is not quite dear, though 
the former supposition appears to be 
the correct one, for if they had all be- 
come Chriatians it is to be presumed , 
that he would have been informed of it 
The probability seems to be that a part 
of her children only were truly pious, 
though there is no evidence that the 
others were otherwise than correct in 
their moral conduct. If there had been 
improper conduct in any of her other 
children, John was too courteous, and 
too delicate in his feelings, to allude to 
so disagreeable a ciroumstance. But, 
"if that pious lady," to use the lan- 
guage of Benson, <* had some wicked 
children, her lot was not peculiar. Her 
consolation was that she bad some who 
were truly good. John commended 
those who were good, in order to excite 



them in the most agreeable manner to 
persevere." % Am we have received a 
commandment from the Father. That 
is, as he has commanded us to live ; in 
aooordanee with the truth which he has 
revealed. The Father^ in the Scrip- 
ture, is everywhere represented as the 
source of law. 

5. And now I beseech thee, lady. 
Or, < And now I entreat thee, Cyria' 
(xvpia)» See Intro. § 2. If this was 
her proper name, there is no impropriety 
in supposing that he would address her 
in this familiar style. John was pro- 
bably then m very old man ; the female 
to whom the epistle waa addressed was 
doubtless mudi younger. ^ Not as 
though I wrote a new commandment 
unto thee. John presumed that the 
command to love one another was un- 
derstood es for aa the gospel was known; 
and he might well presume it, for true 
Christianity never prevails anywhere 
without prompting to the observance 
of thia law. See Notes on 1 These, 
iv. 9. H But that which we had from 
the beginning. From the time when 
the gospel was first made known to us. 
See Notes on 1 John ii. 7; iii. 11. 
IT That we love one another. That is, 
that there be among the disciples of 
Christ mutual love ; or that in all cir. 
cumstanoes and relations they should 
loveone-snathec John xy. 12, 17. This 
general command, addressed to all the 
disciples of the Saviour, John doubtless 
means to say was as applicable to him 
and to the pious female to whom ha 
wrote, as to any others, and ought to 
be exercised by them towards all true 
Christians, and he exhorts her, as he 
did all Christians, to exercise it It 
was a command on which, in his old 
age, he loved to dwell ; and he had little 
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6 And thk * is love, that we 
walk after bis coininandments. 
This is the commandment, That 
as ye have beard from the begin- 
ning ye should walk in it. 

7 For * many decei?er8 are 
entered into the world, who con- 

« Jno. 14. 15, 81. b 1 Jno. 4. 1. 

e Mar. la 9. tf Ph. 3. 16. Re. 3. 11. 
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mora to aty to her than this, to exhort 
her to ob^ this tDjnnetioii of the Sa^ 
▼ioor. 

6. And ikU %$ hotf that we waik 
€fier kU commandmenta. This is the 
proper expression or evidence of love 
to God. See Notes on John xiv. 16, 
21. IT Tkia is the eommandtneni. 
That is, this is his g^reat and peculiar 
commandment ; the one by which his 
disciples are to be peculiarly cbarac- 
terixed, and by which they are to be 
distinguished in the world. See Notes 
on John xiii. 34. 

7. Feir. (^t.) This word /or» is not 
here to be regarded as connected with 
the previous verse, and as giving a rea* 
son why there should be the exercise 
of mutual love, but is rather to be under- 
stood as connected with the following 
verse (8), and as giving a reason for 
the caution there expressed : < Because 
it is a truth that many deceivers have 
appeared, or since it has occurred that 
many such are abroad, look to your- 
selves lest you be betrayed and ruined.' 
The fact that there were many such 
deceivers was a good reason for being 
constantly on their guard, lest they 
should be so far drawn away as not to 
receive a full reward. ^ Many dcr 
eeivera are entered into the world. Are 
abroad in the world, or have appeared 
among men. Severs! MS8. read here, 
* hone gone out into the world* (I$^x>m'), 
instead of* have entered into' (Mcn^x^). 
The common reading is the correct one, 
and the other one vras originated, pro- 
tMibty, from the unusual form of the 
expression, < have come into the world,' 
H if they had come from another 
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fess not that Jesus Christ is 

come in the flesh. This is a de- 
ceiver and an antichrist. 

8 Look * to yourselves, that * 
we lose not those things which 
we have wrought,* but that we 
receive a full reward. 

1 or, gained. Some copies read, which ye havs 
gained, but that ye. 



abode* That, however, is not i 
rily implied, the language being such 
as would be properly used to denote 
the idea that there were such deceivers 
in the world, t Who eonfesa not that 
Jeaua Chriat ia come in the fteah. 
Who maintain that he assumed the ajh 
pearanee only of a man, and was not 
really incarnate. See Notes on 1 John 
iv. 2, 3. IT Thia ia a deceiver. Every 
one who maintains this is to be regarded 
as a deceiver. IT And an antichriat. 
See Notes on 1 John ii. 18 ; iv. 3. 

8. Look to youraehfea. This seems 
to be addressed to the lady to whom be 
wrote, and to her children. The idea 
is, that they should be particularly on 
their guard, and that their first care 
should be to secure their own hearts, 
so that they should not be exposed to 
the dangerous attacks of error* When 
error abounds in the world, our first 
daty is not to attack it and make war 
upon it; it is to look to the citadel of 
our own souls, and see that all is well 
guarded there. When an enemy in- 
vades a land, the first thing will not be 
to go out against him, regardless Qf our 
own strength, or of the security of our 
own fortunes, but it will be to see that 
our forts are well manned, and that we 
are secure there from his assaults. If 
that is so, we may then go forth with 
confidence to meet him on the open 
field. In relation to an error that is in 
the world, the first thing for a Christian 
to do is to take care of his own heart. 
IT That we hae not thoae thinga which 
we have wrought, Marg., « Or, gained. 
Some copies read, which ye have gained^ 
but thai ye: The reading here refiMrrsd 
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9 Whosoever transgreBsetli, 
and abideth not * in the doctrine 
of Christ, hath not God : He 

« Jno. 15. 0. 

|o in the margin is found in several 
mcnuscripts, and in the Vulgate, Syriac, 
and ^tbiopic versions. It is not, how- 
ever, adopted in the late critical editions 
of the New Testament, and the com- 
mon reading is prohably genuine. The 
aense is not materially varied, and the 
common reading is not unnatural. John 
was exhorting the family to whom this 
epistle was written, to take good heed 
to themselves while so many artful er- 
forists were around them, lest they 
ahoald be drawn away from the truth, 
end loae a part of the full reward which 
they might hope to receive in heaven. 
In doing this, nothing was mere natu- 
ral than thai Kb, as a Chriitian friend, 
abonld group himaelf with them, and 
•peak of himaelf as having the aame 
need of caution, and express the fireling 
that he ought to strive also to obtain 
the full reward, thus showing that he 
was not disposed to addiest tn exhorta- 
tion to them which he was not willing 
to regard as applicable to himself. The 
intih which is taught here is one of 
interest to ail Christians— that it ie pos- 
aibie for even genuine Christians, by 
sufiering themeelves to be led into error, 
or by lailnre in duty, to lose a part of 
the reward whioh they might have ob- 
tained. The crown which they will 
wey in heaven will be less bright than 
• that which they might have worn, and 
the throne which they will occupy will 
be less elevated. The rewards of heaven 
will be in accordance with the services 
rendered to the Redeemer, and it would 
not be right that they who turn aside, 
or Mter in their coarse, should have 
the same exalted honours which thej 
might have received if they had de- 
voted themrelves to God with ever in- 
. creasing fidelity. It is painful to think 
how many there are who begin the 
. Chriatian career with burning «^, a# 



that abidoth in the doctrine of 
Christ, he hath both the Father 
and the Son. 



if they would strike for the highest re- 
wards in heaven, but who soon waver 
in their course, and lall into some para- 
lyxinsr error, until at last they receive, 
perhaps, not half the reward which 
they might have obtaiBed. % MuiiktU 
use receive a fitU reward, fiueh aa 
will be granted to a life uniformly cqb- 
aislant and faithfial ; all that God baa 
to beatow on his |Mople .when mmi 
ftdthfiil and tme. But who can esti- 
mate the *fitU reward' of heaven, the 
nnepeekabie gloij of those who make 
it the grand bnaineas of their lives to 
obtain all they eon of its blias 2 And 
who is there that does not leel that he 
ought to strive for a crown in which 
not one gem ahall be wanting that 
nUght have sparkled there for ever 1 

9. WhoBoever irqnegneeeeik, and 
abidetk turf tn 4&e ebetrine of Ckriai, 
hoik not QotL In the doctrine which 
Christ uught, or the troe doctrine le- 
apecting him. The language is aome- 
what ambiguona, like the phnse < iko 
love of Christ,' which mey mean either 
his love to us, or our love to him. 
Comp. John xv. 9. It is difficult to 
determine here whidi is the Irae senae 
— whether it means the doctrine or 
precepts which he taught, or the trae 
doctrine reepectiog him. Macknight 
understands by it the doctrine iaughi 
by Chvist and bia apostles. It would 
seem most probable that this is the 
sense of the passage, but then it would 
include, of course, all that Christ tanght 
respecting himself aa well as hia other 
instructions. The esseutiai idea ia, 
that the truth must be held respecting 
the precepta, the character, and the 
work of the Saviour. PnheMj the 
immediate allusion here is to tboee to 
whom John so frequently referred aa 
* antichriat,' tvho denied tl^t Jesus had 
come in the flfsb. vqr. 7. At the i 



. 10 if ' tbiw •one aaj naio 
yott, and l>riiig not this docUina, 
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time, however, he makes the remark 
general, that if any one did sot hold 
the trae doctrine respecting the ^viour, 
be had no leal knowledge of God. See 
John i. 18 ; V. 23 { xv. 23 ; zvii. 3. 1 
John ii. SS3. ^ Haih not Go4* Has no 
^ue knowledge of God. The truth taoght 
liere is, that it is essential to piety to 
lM>ld the trpe doctrine respecting Christ 
1 Ht that abideih ta the doctrine of 
,Chript. Ip the trti/e doctrine respecting 
Christ, or in the doctrine which he 
lAUghU 1 He hath both the Father 
md the Son* There is such an intl- 
jnaO vnion betw^eep the Father and 
the SoiB, that be who has ju«t views of 
the Qoe has ajlso of the other. Comp. 
Notes on John ziv. 7, 9, 10, Ui apd 1 
John ii* 93. 

10. If there come any unto yo». 
Any professed teacher of religion. 
•There oui be no doubt that she to 
whom this «pistle was written was ac- 
customed to entertain such teachers. 
1 And bring not this doctrine* This 
doetrina wbich Christ taught, or the 
Ihqo doctrine respecting him aQd his 
veligipn. Y Receive him not into your 
•houae> Thill cannot mean that no acts 
of kindness, in any circumstapceis, were 
to be shown to such persons ; but that 
there was to be notkiog done which 
could be Dpitly construed as encourag- 
ing or countenancing them aa religious 
teachers* The true rule would seem to 
bei in regard to such persons, that, so 
fur as we have intercourse with them as 
|i«(igbbours, or strangers, we are to be 
bonest, true, kind, aad just, but w« are 
.to do nothing that will countenance 
tbflm as religions teachers. We are 
not to atU^^d on their instruction (Prov. 
xix. 27).} ve are not to receive them 
into our houses or to entertain them as 
reiigiotts teachers ; we are not to com- 
mend them to others, or to give them 
.finy xeaaoa to use our names or influ- 
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mmm kim n^ kito^ifmr house, 
ii«itb«r b^ bicB God spi^ : 



ence |n propagating errer. It would 
not be difficult tp pcacttce ilhis nilfly 
and yet ti» vbow to ptbecs yl) the tod* 
ness, and all the attention in circum- 
stances of want, wbich religion de- 
mands. 4 m^n who is truly consistent 
is nevpr susp^ted of countenancing 
error, even when be is di9tingui<9hed 
for liberality, and is ready, like the 
good Samaritan, to pour in oil and 
wine into the wouoda of any waylaid 
traveller. The command not to < re* 
ceive such ^ one into the house,' in 
such circumstances as those referred to 
by John, would be probably understood 
literally, as he doubtless designed that 
it sho^ld b^. To do that; to meet 
such persons with a friendly greeting, 
would be construed ^» countenancing 
their doctrine, and as commending 
them to others, an^ hence it was for- 
bidden that they shpuld be entertained 
ail such. This treatment would not be 
demanded where no such interpretation 
could be put op receiving a friend or 
relative who held dilTerent and even 
erroneous views, or in showing kind- 
ness to a stranger who differed from us, 
but it wKuld apply to the receiving and 
entertaining a professed teacher of reUr 
gian, as such ; and the rule is as ap- 
plicable now AS it was then. IT Neither 
bid him God speed. Ko* ^t^pew out^ 
jmJ ?j*ys*«-rr-«and do not say to him, 
^i7, or joy,^ Do not wish him joy ; 
do not hail, or salute him. The word 
used expreisaes the coinmon form of 
salutation, s^ when we wish one health, 
success, prosperity. Matt xxvi. 49. 
Aots XV. 23; xxiii. 26. James i. 1. 
It would be understood as expressing a 
wish for success in the enterpriiie in 
which they were embarked { and though 
we should love all men, and desire 
their wel|ar{), aqd aincerely seek their 
bappinese, yet we can properly wish no 
one aucooas in a oaroer of sin and «rrpr. 
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11 For he thit biddeth lutti 
God speed, is parUker * of his 
eYil deeds. 

12 HaYiDg many things to 
write onto yoa, I would not 
write with paper and ink : bat I 



tnut to cone vnio yon, tnd 
speak face ' to face, that * our 
joy ^ may be iiill. 

13 The children of thy elect 
sister greet thee. Amen. 

• 1TL5.SS. iMMUtoMMia. 

* or, four. i 1 Jno. 1. 4. 



11. For he that biddeth kim God 
gpeed, it partaker of hh etdl deeds, 
Shows that he countenances and ap- 
proves of the doctrine which is taught 
Gomp. Notes on 1 Tim. ▼. 22. 

12. Honing many things to ufriie 
unto you. That I would wish to say. 
This language is such as would be 
used by one who was hurried, or who 
was in feeble health, or who hoped soon 
to see the person written to. In such 
a case, only the points would be select- 
ed which were of most immediate and 
pressing importance, and the remainder 
would be reserved for a more free per- 
sonal interview. IT / would not write 
Ujith paper. The word paper here 
conveys an idea which is not strictly 
correct Paper, as that term is now 
understood, was not invented until long 
after this period. The material desig- 
nated by the word used by John 
{X^^i) ^^ ^® Egyptian papyrus, 
and the particular thing denoted was a 
leaf made out of that plant The sheets 
were made from membranes of the 
plant closely pressed together. This 
plant was found also in Syria and Ba- 
bylon, but it was produced in greater 
abundance in Egypt, and that was the 
plant which was commonly used. It 
was so comparatively cheap, that it in 
a great measure superseded the earlier 
materials for writing — plates of lead, or 
stone, or the skins of animals. It is 
probable that the books of the New 
Testament were written on this species 
of paper. Gomp. Hug. Intro, ch. iii., 
§ 11. T And ink. The ink which 
was commonly employed in writing 
was made of soot and water, with a 
mixture of some species of gum to ^ve 
it consistency and durability. uSckc. 



The instrument or pen was made of a 
reed. IT But I trust to come unto yout 
and speak face to face, Marg., as in 
Greek, mouth to mouth. The phrase 
is a common one, to denote conversa- 
tion with any one, especially free and 
confidential conversation. Gomp. Num. 
zii. 8. Jer. zxzii. 4. IT That our Joy 
may hefuU. Marg., your. The mar- 
ginal reading has arisen from a varia- 
tion in the Greek copies. The word 
our is best sustained, and accords best 
with the connection. John would be 
likely to express the hope that Ae would 
find pleasure from such an interview. 
See Notes on 1 John t. 4. Gomp. 
Rom. i. 11, 12. 

13. The children of thy eket nster 
greet thee. Of this • elect sister' no- 
thing moito is known. It would seem 
probable from the fact that she is not 
mentioned as sending her salutations, 
that she was either dead, or that she 
was absent John mentions her, how- 
ever, as a Ghristian — as one of tbs elee* 
or choeeh of God. 

BXXAKKS Oir THIS BPISTLX. 

In view of the exposition of thia 
epistle we may make the following 
remarks: 

1. It is desirable for a family to have 
a character for piety so consistent and 
well understood that all who know it 
shall perceive it and love it ver. 1. In 
the case of this lady and her house- 
hold, it would seem that, as far as they 
were known, they were known as a 
well-ordered Ghristian household* Such 
a family John said he loved ; and he 
said that it was loved by all who had 
any knowledge of them. What is more 
lovely to the view than such a hofwe* 
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hold ! What u hettar fitted to make 
an impreiBion on the world favooreble 
to religioii ? 

, 2. It is a matter of great rejoicing 
wbeo any part of a family become 
truly religious, ver. 4. We should re- 
joice with our friends, and should ren- 
der unfeigned thanks to God, if any 
of their children are converted, and 
walk in the truth. No greater bless- 
ing can descend on a family than the 
early conversion of children, and as 
angels rejoice over one sinner that is 
converted, we should refoice when the 
children of our friends are brought to 
a knowledge of the truth, and devote 
themselves to Chid in early Ufe. 

3. It is our duty to be on our guard 
against the arts of the teachers of error, 
ver. 7. They abound in every age. 
They are often learned, eloquent, and 
profound. They study and undentand 
the arts of persuasion. They adapt 
their instructions to the capacity of 
those whom they would lead astray. 
They flatter their vanity; accommo- 
date themselves to their peculiar views 
and tastes ; court their society, and seek 
to share their friendship. They often 
appear to be eminently meek, and se- 
rious, and devout, and prayerful, for 
they know that no others can succeed 
who profess to inculcate the principles 
of religion. There are few arts more 
profound than that of leading men into 
error; few that are studied more, or 
with greater success. Every Christian, 
therefore, should be on his guard against 
such arts ; and while be should on all 
subjects be open to conviction, and be 
ready to yield his own opinions when 
convinced that they are wrong, yet he 
should yield to truth, not to men / to 
argument, not to the influence of the 
personal character of the professed re- 
ligious teacher. 

4. We may see that it is potnbk for 
us to lose a portion of the reward which 
we might enjoy in heaven, ver. 8. The 
rewards of heaven will be apportioned 
to our character, and to our services in 



the cause of religion in this Ufe, and 
they who < sow sparingly shall also reap 
sparingly.' Christians of\^n begin their 
course with great seal, and as if they 
were determined to reap the highest re- 
wards of the heavenly world. If they 
should persevere in the course which 
they have commenced, they would in- 
deed shine as the stars in the firma- 
ment But alas, their zeal soon dies 
away. They relax their efforts, and 
lose their watchfulness. They engage 
in some pursuit that absorbs their time, 
and interferes with their habits of de- 
votion. They connive at error and 
sin ; begin to love the comforts of this 
life ; seek the honours or the riches of 
this world, and, though they may be 
saved at last, yet they lose half their 
reward. It should be a fixed purpose 
with all Christians, and especially with 
such as are just entering on the Chris- 
tian life, to wear in heaven a crown as 
bright, and studded with as many jewels 
as can possibly he obtained, 

6. We may learn from this epistle 
how to regard and treat the teachers of 
error, ver. 10. We are not to do any 
thing that can he fairly construed a$ 
countenancing their doctrines. This 
simple rule would guide us to a course 
that is right We are to have minds 
open to conviction. We are to love the 
truth, and be ever ready to follow it 
We are not to be prejudiced against 
any thing. We are to treat all men 
with kindness; to be true, and just, 
and faithful in our intercourse with all ; 
to be hospitable, and ever ready to do 
good to all who are needy, whatever 
their name, colour, rank, or opinions ; 
we are not to cut the ties which bind 
us to our friends and kindred, though 
they embrace opinions which we deem 
erroneous or dangerous ; but we are in 
no way to become the patrons of error, 
or to leave the impression that we are 
indiflbrent as to what is believed. The 
friends of truth and piety we should 
receive cordially to our dwellings, and 
shouU account ourselves honoured by 
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tiMir pmence (Ps. ci. 6, 7) ; slnBgan 
we abould d^ forg€( to eotevtaio, for 
thereby we may eDtertein sAgeU mi- 
awtfee (Heb. ziiL 3)$ but tbe open 
advocate of what we reg ard aa danger* 
OU8 error, we are fwtf to receive ia aoy 
auch aenae or waj aa to bave ear traa(» 
ment of him £urlj coBatmed aa patrea* 
izing hia errors^ or commeiidiiig hii» aa 
a teacher to the fitvoarable ngarda of 
our liBUowHBaB. Neither bf oar i»- 
flnenoe, our name^ our laaMyt our 
peraonal fiieiidahip, are we to fure him 
inoreaaed fitcUitiaa for apreadiog periii- 
cioua error throiigh the world. Aa 
iae% aa fellow-aufibreft, aa cUiaeaai aa 
neighboura^ aa tbe frienda of tempeN 
aoce, of the priMoer* ef the widow» the 
orphaiH aad the alave, and aa the pa^ 
tnma of leariiing» we may be united in 
promoting objecta dear lo- our hearta^ 
bat a» religtoui Uackera we are to 
ahow them no countenance^ not ao 
■Hich aa WQuld be implied in the eem- 



form of sahitatfon wiaUof; them 
In ail thia tfaero ia no breaoh^ 
of charity, and no want of troe lonre^ 
for we an to love the- tmlh more than 
we are the peraona of men. To tb» 
man himaelf we ahootd be everreod^ 
to do 9Dod» Him we ahoold newor u*. 
joM hi aay wiay » is bia peiaeiiy pnn. 
perty^ or feehngii We ahoald never 
atteapk to deprivto him of the ngbt of 
chariihiAg hia owir opimona^. and of 
apreading theaa in hia ow» way, an« 
aweraMe^BOt to w, b«» to God. We 
ahenU im paae no painaf or penaitiaa e«- 
! him for the opiniona which he heldar 
I Boi we aheubl do nethmg to gr*» him 
j increased power to propagate tfaem^ and 
ahotti4 never place oMaelvee hf any 
aiyanoe of friendship, family^^ or bw»- 
nea% ieauch a peaition that we abaH 
not be perfectly ftea to maintain our 
own asntininnta, aad to oppoaa^ what 
we deem to^be ervai^ whoever migr ad* 
vecatoib 
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EPISTLE GENERAL OP JOHN. 



npHE elder »hto the weli-be- 

» or, truly. 



▲ITAITBIS 9¥ HX xnSTLS. 

This brief epistle, written to a Chris- 
tian whose name was Gains, of whom 
nothing more is known (Comp. Notes 
on ver. I), and in respect to which the 
time and place of writing it are equally 
unknown, embraces the following sab- 
jects : I. The address, with an expres- 
sion of tender attachment, and an ear- 
nest wish for his welfare and happiness, 
▼s. 1, 2. II. A commendation of his 
character and doings, as the writer 
had learned it from some brethren 
who had visited him, particularly (a) 
ibr his attachment to the truth, and 
(6) for his kindness shown to the 
members of his own church, and 
to strangers who had gone forth to 
some work of charity, vs. 3 — 8. III. 
The writer then adverts to the fl&ct 
that he had written on this subject 
to the church, commending these stran- 
gers to their attention, but that Diotre- 
phes would not acknowledge his au- 
thority, or receive those whom be intro- 
duced to them. This conduct, he said, 
demanded rebuke, and be says that 
when he himself ca^ie, he would take 
proper measures to assert his own au- 
thority, and show to him and to the 
church the duty of receiving Christian 
brethren commended to them from 
abroad, vs. 9, 10. IV. He exhorU 
Gaiua to persevere in that whicb was 



loved €hiiti8, whom I love ' in 
the trtitli. 

good — in a life of love and kindnen; 
in an imitation of the benevolent Qod* 
ver. II. y. Of another person — De- 
metrius'—who, it would seem, bad beev 
associated with Grains in the honour* 
able course which he had putwied, in 
opposition to what the church had 
done, he also speaks in terms of oon»> 
mendation, and says that the aaoie 
honourable testimony had been borne 
of him which had been of Qaius. ver 
12. VI. As in the second epistle, he 
says, in the close, that there were many 
things which he would be glad to say 
to him, but there were reasons why 
they should not be set down * in blaek 
and white,' but he hoped soon to con- 
fer with him freely on those sobjecUi 
fece to face, and the epistle is dosed by 
kind salutations, ts. 13, 14. 

The oeeaaion on which the epistle 
was written, i» no farther known than 
appears from the epistle itself. From 
thia, the following facta are all that can 
now be ascertained : (1.) That Qaiua 
was a Ghriatian man, and evidently a 
member of the ohureh, bat of what 
church is unknown. (2.) That there 
were certain persons known to the 
writer of the epistle, and who either 
lived where he did, or who had been 
commended to him by others, who pro* 
posed to travel to the place where 
(Sains Uved. Their particular ob/eei is 
not known, fertfaer than that it is mid 
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(▼•r« 7), that they < went for hi» name'e 
sake ;* that is, in the cauae of religion. 
It further appears that they had resolved 
not to be dependent on the heathen for 
their support, but wished the favour 
and friendship of the chorch — ^perhaps 
designing to preach to the heathen, and 
yet apprehending that if they deaired 
their maintenance from them. It would 
be charged on them that they were 
mercenary in their ends. (3.) In these 
circumstances, and with this view, the 
author of this epistle wrote to the 
church, commending these brethren to 
their kind and fraternal regards. (4.) 
This recommendation, so far as appears, 
would have been snooesaful, had it not 
been for one man, Diotrephea, who had 
80 much influence, and who made such 
violent oppoeition, that the church re- 
fused to receive them, and they became 
dependent on private eharity. The 
ground of the opposition of Diotrephea 
ia not folly stated, but it seems to have 
arisen from two sources : (a) A desire 
to rule in the church ; and {b) A par- 
ticular opposition to the writer of this 
epistle, and a denial of any obligation 
to recognise his instructions or com- 
mendations as binding. The idea 
seems to have been that the church 
was entirely independent, and might 
receive or reject any whom it pleased, 
though they were commended to them 
by an apostle. (5.) In these circum- 
atances, Graius, as an individual, and 
against the action ^f the church, re- 
ceived and hospitably entertained these 
strangers, and aided them in the pro- 
secution of their work. In this office 
of hospitality, another member of the 
church, Demetrius, also shared ; ami 
to commend them for this work, par- 
ticularly Gains, at whose house, proba- 
bly, they were entertained, is the design 
of this epistle. (6.) Afler having re- 
turned to the writer of this epistle, who 
had formerly commended them to the 
church, and having borne honourable 
testimony to the hospitality of Gains, it 
l»ouId seem that they resolved to repeat j 



their journey for the same purpose, and 
that tiie writer of the epistle commend- 
ed them now to the renewed hospitality 
of Gains. On this occasion, probably, 
they bore this epiatle to him. S^ 
Notes on vs. 6, 7. Of Diotrepfaes 
nothing more is known than is here 
specified. Erasmus and Bade aui^iosed 
that he was the aotlK>r of a new aect ; 
but of thia there ia no evidence, and if 
he had been, it is probable that John 
would have cautioned Gaiua againat 
his influence. Many have supposed 
that he waa a bishop or psator in the 
church where he resided ; but there is 
no evidence of this, and as John wrote 
to ' the thurtkt commending the stran- 
gers to thim^ this would seem to be 
hardly probable. Gomp. Rev. ii. 1, 8» 
12, 18; iii. 1, 7, 14. Others have sup- 
posed that he was a deacon, and had 
charge of the funds of the church, and 
that he refused to furnish to these 
strangers the aid out of the public trea- 
sury which they needed, and that by 
so doing he hindered them in the pro- 
secution of their object. But all this 
is mere conjecture, and it is now im- 
possible to ascertain what office he held, 
if he held any. That he was a man 
of influence is apparent ; that be was 
proud, ambitious, and desirous of ruling, 
is equally clear ; and that he prevailed 
on the church nvi to receive the stran- 
gers commended to them by the apos- 
tle is equally manifest. Of the rank 
and standing of Demetrius nothing 
more is known. Benson supposes that 
he was the bearer of thia letter, and 
that he had gone with the brethren 
referred to to preach to the Gentiles. 
But it seems more probable that he 
was a member of the church to which 
Gaius belonged, and that ho had con- 
cuned with him in rendering aid to 
the strangers who Vutd been rejected by 
the influence of Diotrephea. If he had 
gone with these strangers, a'nd had car- 
ried this letter, it would have b^en no- 
ticed, and it would have been in accord- 
ance with the apostolic custom, that he 
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f 2 Beloved, I wish ' above all 
thiugs that thoa mayest prosper 



1 or, pray. 



diould have been commended to the fa- 
vourable attentions of Gains. In regard 
to the autbenttcity and the canonical au- 
thority of this epistle, see the Introduo- 
Hoa to the Second Epistle of John. 

1. Tke elder. See Notes on the Se- 
cond Epistle, ver. 1. 1 Unto the welU 
behved Gtdus. Three persons of this 
name are elsewhere mentioned in the 
New Testament — Gains whom Paul in 
Rom. xvi. 23 calls * his host,' and whom 
he says (1 Cor. i. 15) he baptized, resid- 
ing at Corinth (See Notes on Rom. xvi. 
S3)^ Gaius of Macedonia, oneof PauFs 
companions in trsvel, wbowas arrested 
by an excited mob at Ephesus (Acta 
Xix. 29) ; and Gains of Derbe, who 
went with Paul and Timothy into Asia 
(AcU XX. 4). Whether either of these 
persons is referred to here, cannot with 
certainty be determined. If it were any 
of them, it was probably the last-men- 
tioned — Gaius of Derbe. There is no 
objection to the supposition that he was 
the one, unless it be from the fact this 
epistle was probably written many 
years after the transaction mentioned 
in Acts XX. 4, and the probability that 
Gaius might not have lived so long. 
The name was not an uncommon one, 
and it cannot be determined now who 
he was, or where he lived. Whether 
he had any office in the church is un- 
known, but he seems to have been a 
man of wealth aYid influence. The 
word translated < well-beloved,' means 
Amply beloved. It shows that he was 
a personal friend of the writer of this 
epistle. IT Whom 1 love in the truth. 
Marg., « or, Iruly.^ See Notes on the 
Second Epistle, ver. 1. 

2. Beloved, I with altove all thinge. 
Marg., pray. The word used here 
commonly means in the New Testa- 
ment to pray ; but it is also employed 
to express a strong and earnest desire 
Ibr any thing. Aetoxxvii. 29. Rom.ix. 
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and be in health, even as thy 
soul prospereth. 



3. 2 Cur. xiii. 9. This is probably all 
that is implied here. The phrase ren- 
dered • above ail things' (rt«pt itniftuw) 
would be more correctly rendered here 
< concerning, or in respect to, all things ;' 
and the idea is, that John wished ear- 
nestly that in all respects he might 
have the same kind of prosperity which 
his soul had. Th^ common transla.* 
tion < above ail things' would seem to 
mean that John valued health and ouU 
ward prosperity more than he did any 
thing else ; that he wished that more 
than his usefulness or salvation. This 
cannot be the meaning, and ia 
not demanded by the proper inter- 
pretation of the original. See this 
shown in Lucke, in loe. The sense is, 
* In every respect, I wish that it may 
g6 as well with you as it does wi^ 
your soul; that in your worldly proa- 
perity, your comfort, and your bodily 
health, you may be as prosperous bM 
you are in your religion.' Thia is the 
reverse of the wish which we are com- 
monly constrained to express for our 
friends, for such is usually the com* 
parative want of prosperity and ad- 
vancement in their spiritual interests 
that it is an expression of benevolence 
to desire that they might prosper in 
that respect as much as they do in 
others. IT 7%a/ thou mayest prosper 
(e^odovdS^)* This word occurs in the 
New Testament only in the follow- 
ing places : Rom. i. 10, rendered hease 
a prosperous journey / t Cor. xvi. 2, 
rendered haih prosperedt and in the 
passage before us. It means, properly, 
to lead in a good way g to prosper 
one^s journey / and then to make proc- 
perous ; to give success to ; to be proc* 
pered. It would apply here to any 
plan or purpose entertained. It would 
include auccess in business, happiness 
in domestic relations, or prosperity in 
any of the engagements and traniae- 



8 For I rejoiced greatly when 
the brethren came and testified 
of the truth that is in thee, even 
as thon walkest • in the truth. 



4 I have no ^eat«r joy * tlian 
to hear that my ohildren walk in 
truth. 

a 3 Jno. 4. 6 Ft. S3. 24. 



liom in which a Christian might law- 
fully engage. It shows that it is rigbt 
to wiflb that oar frieiHSs may have suc- 
cess in the works of their hands, and 
their phms of life. ^ And be in keaiih* 
To enjoy bodtiy health. It is not ne* 
eessary to suppose, in order to a correct 
inlerpnitation of this, that Gaios was 
at thaft time sttffertng from bodify to- 
dispositron, though perhaps it k moat. 
Batnrai to suppose that, as John makes 
the wish for his heahh so prominent 
Bnt it is common, in attdreomslancea, 
to wish fi)r the health and prosperity of 
eor friends ; and it is as proper as it is 
•ommott, if we do not give thai « de- 
gree of prominence above the weUare 
of the sottl. IT Even aa thy wtU proa^ 
pertik. John had learned, it would 
aseasy from the •brethren' who bad 
oome to htm (ver. 8), diat Oaiua was 
Using as became a ChrislisB ; that be 
was advancing in the knowledge of 
tho troth, and was exemplary in the 
dmies of the Christian Kfe, and be 
pfaya that in all other raspecis he might 
be prospered- as much as he was in that. 
Uie not fieryoommoa that a man ie 
■lore prospered in his spiritual intsrseta 
than bo is in hia other interests, or that 
we can, in our wishes ibr the welfinre 
of our friends, make the prosperity of 
lh» soul, and the practice and enjoy- 
ment of religion, the etaodard of our 
wiabe* in regard to other things. It 
aigttes a high state of piety when we 
can, as the expression of our highest 
desire for the welfare of ot»r ftiends, 
eapress the hope that thsy may he in 
aU respects as much prospered as they 
ace in their spiritual eoncema. 

3. For I refdced greatly when the 
kreihrtn came. Who these were is 
not certainly known. They may have 
been members of the same church wi^i 
Gatus^wfaOy for 



the writer of this epistle ; or they may 
have been the « brethren* who bad gone 
from him with a letter of commenda* 
tion to the church (ver. 9), and had 
been r^eoted-by the church through the 
influence of Diotrephes, and whi^ altet 
having been hospitably entertained 
by Oaim, bad again returned to th« 
writer of this epistks; In that cas^ i 
they wouM, of course, hear honourable 
testimony to the kindness which Ihey 
had received from Gaius, and Co bki 
Christian chamcter. % And testified 
eftketnahthaiieinthee, Thatyon 
adhere steadfastly to the truth, notwith- 
standing the fisct that enors abound* 
and that there are many false teachen 
in the worM. H Ekten at tkou walked 
m the trmih. Livest in accordance with 
the truth. The writer had made the 
same remark of the children of Cyria, 
to whom the second epistle was di^ 
meted* See Notes en ver. 4 of that 
epistlew 

4. / Aoee no greatef jo^ than ta 
hear that my ekikbren walk in tfufL 
That they adhere steadfastly to the 
truth, and that they live in accordance 
with k* This is such language at 
would be used by an aged apostle when 
speaking of those who had' been co»< 
verted by his instrumentality, and who 
k)oked up to him as a father, and wii 
may, therefore, infer that Gaius had 
been converted under the ministry of 
John, and that he was probably a much 
younger man than be was. John, the 
aged apostle, says that he had no higher 
happiness than to learn, respecting 
those who regarded him as their spirits 
ual father, that they were steadfiist in 
their adherence to the doctrine* of relit 
gion. The same thing may be said now 
(a) of all the ministers of the gospel, 
that their highest comfort is found iof 
Jthe foet that those to whom they »&!]•• 
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5 Beloved^ thoa dost ' faith- 
fuJJy whatsoever thou doest to 
the brethren and to strangers ; 

6 Which have borne witness 



a 1 Pe. 4. 10. 



ter, whether still under their care or 
removed from them, persevere in a stead- 
fast attachment to the true doctrines of 
religion, and live accordingly ; and (6) 
of all Christian parents respecting their 
own children. The highest joy that a 
Christian parent can have is to know 
that his children, whether at home or 
abroad, adhere to the truths of religion^ 
and live in accordance with the require- 
ments of the gospel of Christ. If a 
child wished to confer the highest pos- 
sible happiness on his parents when 
with them, it would be by becoming a 
decided Christisn ; if, when abroad, in 
foreign lands or his own, he wished to 
convey intelligence to them that would 
most thrill their hearts with joy, it 
would be to announce to them that he 
had given his heart to God. There is 
no joy in a family like that when chil- 
dren are converted ; there is no news 
that comes from abroad that diffuses so 
much happiness through the domestic 
circle as the intelligence that a child is 
truly converted to the Saviour. There 
is nothing that would give more peace 
to the dying pillow of the Christian 
parent, than to be able to leave the 
world with the assurance that his chil- 
dren would always walk in truth. 

5. Beloved, thou doest faithfully. 
In the previous verses the writer had 
commended Gains for his attachment 
to truth, and his general correctness in 
his Christian life. He now speaks 
more particularly of his acts of gener- 
ous hospitality, and says that he had 
fully, in that respect, done his duty as 
a Christian. IT Whatsoever thou doest* 
In all your intercourse with them, and 
in all your conduct towards them. The 
particular thing which led to this re- 
mark was his hospitality ; bat the tea- 



of thy charity before the chureh : 
whom if thou bring ^ forward on 
their journey ' after a godly sort, 
thou shalt do well : 



h Ac. 15. 3. 
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timony respecting his general conduct 
had been such as to justify this com- 
mendation, m To the brethren* Pro* 
babty to Christians who were well 
known to him — perhaps referring toi 
Christians in his own church. IT And 
to strangers. Such as had gone to the 
church of which he was a member with 
a letter of commendation from John* 
Comp. Notes oo Rom. zii. 13, and Heb^ 
ziii. 2. 

6. Which have borne witness of thy 
charity before the church. It would 
seem that they had returned to John, 
and borne honourable testimony to the 
love manifested to them by Gaiut« 
Before what church they had borne this 
testimony is unknown. Perhaps it was 
the church in Ephesus. IT Whom if 
thou bring forward on their journey* 
ovi 7tpo7tiiu«t<ii — • Whom bringing for- 
ward, or having brought forward*' The 
word refers to aid rendered them m 
their journey, in facilitating their travels, 
either by personally accompanying 
them, by furnishing them the means of 
prosecuting their journey, or by hospita* 
biy entertaining them. Probably Gaius 
aided them in every way in which it 
was practicable. It has been made a 
question whether this refers to the fact 
that he had thus aided them in some 
visit which they had made to the church 
where Gaius was, or to a visit which 
they purposed to make. The Greek 
would seem to favour the latter con* 
struction, and yet it would appear from 
the epistle that the « brethren and 
strangers' actually had been with him*| 
that they had been rejected by the 
church through the influence of Diotre- 
phes, and had been thrown upon the 
hospitality of Graius, and that they had 
returned, aqd had borne honoorabW 
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7 Because that for his name's 
sake they went forth, taking* 
nothing of the Gentiles. 



a 1 Co. 9. 15, 18. 



tMtimony to his hospitality. These 
views can be reconciled by supposing, 
as LQcke does, that having been once 
on their travels, and having shared the 
hospitality of Gains, they were pur- 
posing to visit that region again, and 
that John, praising him for his former 
hospitality, commends them again to 
him, stating the reason (vs. 9, 10) why 
he did not, in accordance with the 
usual custom, recommend them to the 
eare of the church. They had now 
gone out (ver. 7) on the same errand 
on which they had formerly gone, and 
they had now equal claims to the hos- 
pitality of the friends of religion. 
IT Afltr a godly sort. Marg., as in the 
Greek, worthy of God. The meaning 
is, As becomes those who serve God ; 
or as becomes those who are professors 
of his religion. IT 7%ou thalt do wclL 
You will do that which religion re- 
quires in these circumstances. 

7. Because that for his name*s sake. 
The word « his* here refers to God ; 
and the idea is that they had under- 
taken this journey not on their own 
account, but in the cause of religion. 
IT T%ey went forth. Or, they have 
gone forth (i|ijjk^), referring to the 
Journey which they had then under- 
taken ; not to the former one. IT Taking 
nothing of the Gentiles. The term 
Gentile embraced all who were not 
JewSt and it is evident that these per- 
sons went forth particularly to labour 
among the heathen. When they went, 
they resolved, it seems, to receive no 
part of their support from them, but to 
depend on the aid of their Christian 
brethren, and hence they were at first 
commended to the church of which 
Gains and Dlotrephes were members, 
and on this second excursion were 
commended particularly to Gaius. 
Why they resolved to take nothing of 



8 We therefore ought to * re- 
ceive such, that we might be fel- 
low-helpers to the truth. 

b Mat. 10. 40. 



the Gentiles is not stated, but it was 
doubtless from prudential considerations, 
lest it should hinder their success 
among them, and expose them to the 
charge of being actuated by a merce- 
nary spirit. There were circumstances 
in the early propagation of Christianity 
which made it proper, in order to avoid 
this reproach, to preach the gospel 
< without charge,' though the doctrine 
is everywhere laid down in the Bible 
that it b the duty of those to whom it 
is preached to contribute to its mainte- 
nance, and that it is the right oi 
those who preach to expect and re- 
ceive a support. On this subject, see 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix., particularly vs. 
15, 18. 

8. We therefore ought to receive 
such. All of us ought hospitably to 
entertain and aid such persons. The 
work in which they are engaged is one 
of pure benevolence. They have no 
selfish aims and ends in it They do 
not even look for the supplies of their 
wants among the people, to whom they 
go to minister, and we ought, therefore, 
to aid them in their work, and to con- 
tribute to their support. The apostle 
doubtless meant to urge this duty par- 
ticularly on Gaius, but in order to show 
that he recognized the obligation him- 
self, he uses the term * we' and spekks 
of it as a duty binding on all Chris- 
tians. IT That we might be ftilow' 
helpers to the truth. All Christians 
cannot go forth to preach the gospel, 
but all may contribute something to 
the support of those who do, and in 
this case they would have a joint par- 
ticipation in the work of spreading the 
truth. The same reasoning which was 
applicable to that case, is also applica- 
ble now in regard to the duty of sup* 
porting those who go forth to preach 
the gospel to the destitute. 
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9 I wrote onto the church: 
but Diotrephes, who loveth to 



9. / wrote unto ike church. That 
is, on the former occasion when they 
went forth. At that time, John nata- 
rally commendetl them to the kind atten- 
tions of the church, not doubting but 
that aid would be rendered them in 
prosecuting their benevolent work 
among the Gentiles. The epistle which 
'Was written on that occasion is now 
lost, and its contents cannot now be as- 
certained. It was, probably, however, 
a letter of mere commendation, perhaps 
stating the object which these brethren 
had in view, and soliciting the aid of 
the church. The Latin Vulgate ren- 
ders this, scripsissem forsian eccleaias, 
< 1 would home written^ perhaps, to the 
church, but Diotrephes,' &c. Mac- 
knight also renders this, < I would have 
-written,' supposing the sense to be, 
that John would have commended them 
to the whole church rather than to a 
private member, if he had not been 
aware of the influence and opposition 
of Diotrephes. The Syriac version 
also adopts the same rendering. Seve- 
ral manuscripts, also, of later date, in- 
troduced a particle (ow/), by which the 
same rendering would be demanded in 
the Greek, though that reading is not 
sustained by good authority. Against 
this mode of rendering the passage, the 
reasons seem to me to be clear: (1.) 
As already remarked, the reading in 
the Greek which would require it is not 
sustained by good authority. (2.) 
The fair and obvious interpretation of 
the Greek word used by the apostle 
(eypa4a), without that particle, is, I 
wrote — implying that it had been al- 
ready done. (3.) It is more probable 
that John had written to the church 
on some former occasion, and that 
his recommendation had been re- 
jected by the influence of Diotrephes, 
than that he would be deterred by 
tha apprehension that his recommend- 
36* 



have the pre-eminience * among 
them, receiveth us not. 

a Mat. 33. 4-8. 1 Ti. 6. 3, 4. 



ation would he rejected. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the fair interpre- 
tation of this passage is, that these 
brethren had gone forth on some 
former occasion, commended by John 
to the church, and had been rejected 
by the influence of Diotrephes, and 
that now he commends them to Gaius, 
by whom they had been formerly en- 
tertained, and asks him to renew his 
hospitality to them. % But Diotrephes^ 
who loveth to have the pre-eminence 
among them, receiveth ua not. Does 
not admit our authority, or would not 
comply with any such recommendation. 
The idea is, that he rejected his inter- 
ference in the matter, and was not dis- 
posed to acknowledge him in any way. 
Of Diotrephes, nothing more is known 
than is here specified. Comp. the 
analysis of the epistle. Whether he 
were an officer in the church — a pastor, 
a ruling elder, a deacon, a vestry-man, 
a warden, or a private individual, we 
have no means of ascertaining. The 
presumption, from the phrase * who 
loveth to have the pre-eminence,' would 
rather seem to be that he was an aspir. 
ing man, arrogating rights which he 
had not, and assuming authority to 
which he was not entitled by virtue of 
any office. Still, he might have held 
an office, and might have arrogated 
authority, as many have done, beyond 
what properly belonged to it. The 
single word rendered < who loveth to 
have the pre-eminence' (4>iJuwtp(otltxoi/), 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament It means simply, who hvea to 
he first — meaning that he loved to bo 
at the head of all things, to rule, to 
lord it over others. It is clearly sup- 
posed here, that the church would have 
complied with the request of the writer 
if it had not been for this man. What 
were the alleged grounds for the course 
which he constrained the church to 



10 Whemlbift, if I eone, I 

will remember his deeds which 
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take, we are not infornied ; the real 
groaod, the apoitle says, was his desire 
to rule. There may have been at the 
bottom of it some secret dislike of John, 
or some private grudge, but the aUeged 
ground may have been, that the church 
was independent, and that it should 
reject all foreign interference ; or, that 
the church was unable to support 
those men ; or, that the work in which 
they were engaged was one of doubt- 
ful propriety. Whatever was the 
causef the caM furnishes an illustration 
of the bad influence of one ambitious 
and arrogant man in a church. It is 
often in the power of one such man to 
bring a whole church under his con- 
trol, and effectually to embarrass all its 
movements, and to prevent all the good 
which it would otherwise accomplish. 
When it is said, < but Diotrephes re- 
edveth us not,' the reference is doubt- 
less to John, and the meaning is, either 
that he did not acknowledge him as an 
ftpostle, or that he did not recognise his 
right to interfere in the affiiirs of the 
church, or that he did not regard his re- 
commendation of these brethren. The 
first of these suppositions is hardly pro- 
bable; but, though he may have ad- 
mitted that he was an apostle, there 
were perhaps some reasons operating 
in this particular case, why he prevailed 
on the church to reject those who had 
been thus commended to their hospi- 
tality. 

10. Wherefore, if 1 come. He was 
evidently expecting soon to make a 
visit to Gaius, and to the church, ver. 
14. IT / will remember hia deeds 
which he docth. That is, he would 
punish his arrogance and presump- 
tion; would take measures that he 
should be dealt with in a proper manner. 
There is no evidence whatever that 
this is said in a vindictive or revenge- 
ful spirit, or that the writer spoke of it 
merely as a personal matter. From 



any thing that can be shown to the 
contrary, if it had been a private and 
personal affair merely, the matter might 
have been dropped, and never referred 
to again. But, what had been dooa 
was public It pertained to the au- 
thority of the apostle, the duty of the 
church, and the character of the breth 
ren who had been commended to them. 
If the letter was written, as is supposed, 
by the aged John, and his authority 
had been utterly rejected by the influ- 
ence of this one man, then it was pro- 
per that that authority should be as- 
serted. If it was the duty of |he church 
to have received these men, who bad 
been thus recommended to them, and 
it had been prevented from doing what 
it would otherwise have done, by the 
influence of one man, then it was 
proper that the influence of that man 
should be restrained, and that the 
church should see that he was pot to 
control it. If the feelings and the cha- 
racter of these brethren had been in- 
jured by being rudely thrust out of the 
church, and held up as unworthy of 
public confidence, then it was propSr 
that their character should be vindicated, 
and that the author of the wrong 
should be dealt with in a suitable man- 
ner. No one can show that this was 
not all that the apostle prqposed to do, 
or that any feelings of private vindic- 
tiveness entered into his purpose to 
< remember' what Diotrephes had done; 
and the .existence of any such feelings 
should not be charged on the apostle 
without proof. There is no more rea- 
son to suppose this in bis case than 
there was in the case of Paul, in ad- 
ministering discipline in the church of 
Corinth (1 Cor. v. 3 — 5), or than there 
is in any instance of administering 
discipline now. IT Prating againtl us. 
The word prate (^Xtnolw), occurring 
nowhere else in the New Testament, 
means < to overflow with talk* (jpj^ 
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with maHeioHB words: and not 

content therewith, neither doth 
he himself receive the hrethren, 
and forbiddeth them th^t would, 



1»bL, Jluo, Jhw) ; to talk much without 
weight, or to little purpose ; to lt« loqua- 
cioas ; to trifle ; or, to use an expres- 
sion common among us, and which 
accords well with the Greek, to run on 
in talk, without connection or sense. 
The word does not properly imply that' 
there was malignity or iU-feeling in 
what was said, but that the talk wiis 
of an idle, foolish, and unprofitable 
character. As John here, however, 
specifies that there was a bttd spirit in 
the manner in which Diotrephes ex- 
pressed bimseif, the real thing which 
IS implied in the use of the word here, 
is, that there was much talk of that 
kind; that he was addicted to this 
habit of running on against the apos- 
tle ; and that he was thus constantly 
undermining his influence, and injuring 
his character. ^ With maUcioua words, 
Gr., <m/ words;' words that were 
fitted to do injury. IT And not content 
ihtrewiih. Not satisfied with venting 
his private feelings in talk. Some per- 
sons seem to be satisfied with merely 
talking against others, and take no 
other measures to injure them; but 
Diotrephes was not. He himself re- 
jected the brethren, and persuaded the 
church to do the same thing. Bad as 
evil talking is, and troublesome as a 
man may be who is always < prating' 
about matters that do not go according 
to his mind, yet it would be compara- 
tively well if things always ended with 
that, and if the loquacious and the dis- 
satisfied never took measures openly to 
wrong others, f Neither doth he him- 
self receive the brethren. Does not 
himself treat them as Christian breth- 
ren, or with the hospitality which is 
due to them. He had not done it on 
the former visit, and John evidently 
supposed that the same thing would 






and casteth them oat 
church. 

11 Beloved, follow " AOt tha| 

a Is. 66. 5. h Pe. 37. S7. 



occur again. 1 And forhiddetk them 
that wouUL From this it is clear that 
there were those in the church who 
were disposed to receive them in a pro- 
per manner, and from any thing that 
appears, the church, as such, would 
havp bjsen inclined to do it, if it had 
not been for the influence of this one 
man. IT And casteth them out of the 
church. Comp. Luke vi. 22. ft has 
been made a question whether the re- 
ference here is to the membecs of the 
churxah who were disposed to receive 
these brethren, or to the brethren them- 
selves. Lucke, Macknight, and some 
others, suppose that it refers to those in 
tbp church who were willing to receive 
them, and whom Diotrephes had ex- 
communicated on that account. Heu- 
mann, Carpzoviius, Rosen muller, 
Bloomfield, and others, suppose that it 
refers to these strangers, and that th^ 
meaning is. that Diotrephes would not 
receive them into the society of Chris- 
tians, and thus compelled them to go 
to another place. That this latter is 
the correct interpretation, seems to me 
to be evident, for it was of the treat- 
ment which they had received that thc» 
apostle was speaking. 

11. Beloved, follow not that which 
is evilt but that which is good. Therp 
can be no doubt that in this exhorta- 
tion the writer had Diotrephes particu- 
larly in his eye, and that he means to 
exhort Gaius not to imitate his exampl^^ 
He was a man of influence in the 
church, and though Gaius had shown 
that he was disposed to act in an inde- 
pendent manner, yet it was not impro- 
per to exhort him not to be influenced 
by the example of any one who did 
wrong. John wished to excite him to 
acts of liberal and generous hospitality. 
1 He that doeth good is of God. Qe 
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which is eril, bat that which is 
good. He * that doeth good is 
of God : but be that doeth evil 
hath not seen God. 

12 Demetrius hath good re- 
port of all men, and of the truth 
itself: yea, and we also bear re- 
cord ; and ye know that our re- 
cord is true. 



■hows that be resembles God, for God 
continually does good. See the senti- 
ment explained in the Notes on I John 
iii. 7. t He thai doeth evil hath not 
aeen God. See Notes on 1 John liL 
8—10. 

12. Demetrius hath good report of 
all men. Little is known of Deme- 
trius. Lficke supposes that be resided 
near the place where the author of this 
epistle lived, and was connected with 
the church there, and was probably the 
bearer of this epistle. It is impossible 
to determine with certainty on this 
point, but there is one circumstance 
which seems to make it probable 
that he was a member of the same 
church with Gains, and had united with 
him in showing Christian hospitality to 
thefle strangers. It is the use of the 
phrase < halh good report of all,' im- 
plying that some testimony was borne 
to his character l)eyond what the writer 
personally knew. It is possible, in- 
deed, that the writer would have used 
^his term respecting him if he lived in 
the same place with himself, as express- 
ing the fact that he bore a good charac- 
ter, but it is a phrase which would be 
more appropriately used if we suppose 
that he was a member of the same 
church with Gains, and that John 
means to say that an honourable testi- 
mony was borne of his character by all 
those brethren, and by ail others as far 
as he knew, IT And of the truth itself 
Not only by men, who might possibly 
be deceived in the estimate of character, 
but by fact. It was not merely a repu- 
tation founded on what appeared in his 



13 I had many things to write, 

but I will not with ink and pen 
write unto thee : 

14 But I trust I shall shortly 
see thee, and we shall speak ' 
face to face. Peace be to thee. 
Our friends salute thee. Greet 
the friends by name. 

a 1 Jno. 3. 6-9. i momtk to mouth. 



. conduct, but in truth and reality. His 
deportment, his life, his deeds of bene- 
volence, all concurred with the testimony 
which was borne by men to the excel- 
lency of his character. There Is, per- 
haps, particular reference here to hie 
kind and hospitable treatment of those 
brethren. 5 Yea, and we also bear re- 
cord. John himself had personally 
known him. He had evidently visited 
the place where he resided on some 
former occasion, and could now add his 
own testimony, which no one would 
call in question, to his excellent char- 
acter, i And ye know that our record 
is true. This is in the manner of John, 
who always spoke of himself as having 
such a character for truth that no one 
who knew him would call it in ques- 
tion. Every Christian should have 
such a character ; every man might if 
he would. Comp. Notes on John xix. 
36 ; xxi. 24. 

13. I had many things to write, 
&,c. This epistle closes, as the se- 
cond does, with a statement that he 
had many things to say, but that 
he preferred waiting till he should 
see him rather than put them on paper. 
Perhaps there were some things which 
he wished to say which he would not 
like to have exposed to the possi- 
bility of being seen by the public eye. 
1 But I will not with ink and pen, 
&LC. Notes on the Second Epistle, ver 
12. 

14. But 1 trust I shall shortly see 
thee^ &,c. Notes on the Second Epistle, 
ver. 12. % Out friends salute thee. That 
is, your friends and mine. This would 
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rather to refer to private fHemls 
of John and Gkii» than to Chriatrans 
aa such. They had, doubtless, their 
warm peraonftl friends in both places. 
1 Greet the friends by name. That \s^ 
each one individaally. He remembered 
them as individaala, but did not deem 
it proper to specify them. 

VBAOTICAJL BSMAKKS OV THB XPI8TLE. 

1. It is proper to desire for our friends 
all temporal good ; to wish their happi- 
ness in every respect, ver. 2. The 
welfare of the soul is indeed the great 
object, and the first desire in regard to 
a friend should be that his salvation 
may be secured; but in connection 
with that we may properly wish them 
health of body, and success in their 
lawful undertakings. It is not common 
that in their spiritual interests they are 
so much more prosperous than they are 
in other respects that we can make that 
the standard of our wishes in regard to 
them, but it sometimes does occur, as in 
the case of Graius.^ In such cases we 
may indeed rejoice with a friend, and 
feel that all will be well with him. But 
in how few cases, even among professed 
Christians, can we with propriety make 
the prosperity of the soul the standard 
by which to measure the happiness 
which we desire for them in other re- 
spects ! •« What a curse would this 
bring upon many to wish that they 
might prosper even as their souls pros- 
pered \" Doddridge. Of how much 
property would they at once be de- 
prived ; how embarrassed would be 
their affairs ; how pale, and wan, and 
sickly would they be, if they should be 
in all respects as they are in their spir- 
itual interests ! 

2. It is an unspeakable pleasure to a 
Christian to learn that his friends are 
living and acting as becomes sincere 
Christians ; that they love what is true, 
and abound in the duties of hospitality, 
charity, and benevolence, vs. 3 — 6. 
When a friend learns this of a distant 
firtend ; when a pastor learns this of bis 



people from whom he may be for • 
time separated ; when those who have 
been instrumental in converting others 
learn this of their spiritual children ; 
when a parent learns it of a son or 
daughter separated from him ; when a 
teacher learns it of those who were for- 
merly under his care, there is no joy 
that goes more directly to the heart 
than this; nothing that fills the soul 
with more true thankfulness and peace. 
3. It is the duty and the privilege of 
those who love the cause of religion to 
go and preach the gospel to those who 
are destitute, expecting to receive no- 
thing from them, and doing it as a 
work of pure benevolence, ver. 7. The 
missionary spirit existed eariy in the 
Christian church, and indeed may be 
regarded as the prevailing spirit in 
those times. It has always been the 
prevailing spirit when religion has 
flourished in the church. At such 
times there have been many who were 
wilting to leave their own quiet 
homes, and the religious privileges con- 
nected with a well-organized church, 
and to break away from the ties which 
bind to country and kindred, and to go 
among a distant people to publish sal- 
vation. In this cause, and with this 
spirit, the apostles spent their lives. In 
this cause, the * brethren' referred to by 
John went forth to labour. In this 
cause, thousands have laboured in for- 
mer times, and to the fact that they 
were toilUng to do it is to be traced 
all the happy influence of religion in 
the world. . Our own religious privi- 
leges now we owe to the fact that in 
former times there were those who 
were willing to *go forth taking no- 
thing of the Gentiles,' devoting them- 
selves, without hope of reward or fame, 
to the business of making known the 
name of the Saviour in what were then 
the dark places of the earth. The 
same principle is acted on now in Chris- 
tian missions, and with the same pro* 
priety ; and as we in Christian lands 
owe the blessings which we enjoy to 
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Ibe Act thti m former times theiwreM 
UwM who were willing thiw to go forth, 
•o it will be true that the richest blees- 
inga which are to descend on India, 
end Africa, and the islands of the aea, 
will be traced in future times to the 
fact that ihere are in our age those 
who are willing to follow the example 
of the apostles in going forth to do 
good to a dying world. 

4* It is our doty to contribute to 
the support of those who thus go 
among the heathen, and to aid them 
ia every way in which we can promote 
the object which they have in view. So 
John felt it to be the duty of the church 
in regard to those who went forth in 
his time; and so, when the church, 
under the influence of Diotrephes, had 
leiused to do it, he commended Gains 
for performing that doty. vs. 6, 8. Now, 
«8 then, from the nature of the case, 
missionaries to the heathen must go 
* taking nothing' of those among whom 
they labour, and expecting that^ for a 
long timo at least, they will do nothing 
for their support. They go as strangers. 
They go to those who do not believe 
the truth of the gospel; who are at- 
tached to their own superstitions; who 
coatribute largely to the support of their 
own temples, and altars, and priests 
hood ; who are, as yet, incapable of 
appreciating the value of a puror reli- 
gion ; who have no desire for it, and 
who are disposed to reject it. In 
many cases the heathen to whom the 
missionary goes are miserably poor, 
and it is only this religion, which 
as yet they are not disposed to re- 
ceive, ^at can elevate them to habits 
of industry, and furnish them with the 
means of supporting religious teachers 
firom abroad. Under these circum- 
stances, no duty is more obvious than 
that of contributing, to the support of 
those who go to such places as Chris- 
tian missionaries. If the churches 
value the gospel enough to send their 
brethren among the heathen to propa^ 
gate it, they should value it enough to 



to Iheir wanto wImd there ; if 

they regard it as the duty of any of 
their number to leave their comfortable 
homea in a Christian land in order to 
preach to the heathen, they should feel 
that those who go make far greater sac- 
rifices than those who contribute to 
their support. Thetf give up all ; toe 
give only the small sum, not diminish- 
ing our own comforts, which is neediul 
to sustain them. 

6. For the same reason it is oui 
duty to contribute to the support of 
missionaries in the destitute places of 
our own land. ver. 8. They often go 
among a people who are as destitute, 
and who will as little appreciate the 
gospel, and who are as much prejudiced 
against it, and who are as poor, as the 
heathen. They are as likely to be 
charged with being actuated by merce- 
nary motives, if they ask for support, 
as missionaries among the heathen are. 
They often go among people as little 
able and disposed to build churches and 
school-houses, as the heathen are. No- 
thing is more obvious, therefore^ than 
that those who have the gospel, and 
who have learned to prize and value it 
in some measure as it should he, should 
contribute to the support of those who 
go to convey its blessings to others, 
until those to whom they go shall so 
learn to prize it as to be able and will- 
ing to maintain it That, under a 
faithful ministiy, and with the divine 
blessing, will not be long, for the gospel 
akoaifSt when it secures a hold in a 
community, makes men feel that it con- 
fers infinitely more blessings than it 
Ukea away, and that, even in a pecu- 
niary point of view, it contributes more 
by far than it takes. What community 
is more prospered, or is more rich in all 
that promotes the temporal welfare of 
man, than that where the gospel has 
the most decided influence / 

6. We may see from this epistle that 
churches ought to be united in promot- 
ing the cause of religion, vs. 8, 9. 
They should regard it as a commNm 
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cause in which one has as much con- 
cern as another, and where each should 
feel it a privilege to co-operate with 
his brethren. One churcbi in propor- 
tion to its ability, has as much interest 
in the spread of Christianity as another, 
and should feel that it has much respon- 
sibility in doing it. Between different 
churches there shoild be tbet measui^ 
of confidence and love that they will 
deem it a privilege to aid each other in 
the common cause, and that one shall 
be ready to further the benevolent de- 
signs undertaken by another* In every 
Christian land, and among the people 
of every Christian denomination, mis- 
sionaries of the gospel should find 
friends who will be willing to co-operate 
with them in advancing the common 
cause, and who, though they may bear 
a different name, and may speak a dif- 
ferent language, should cheerfully lend 
their aid in spreading the eomoMn 
Christianity. 

7. We may see, fi'oni thia episClb, 
the evil of having out troubfesotte man 
in the church, ver. 10. Such a man, 
by his talentSB, his addrett, his supe- 
rior learning, his Wealth; or, by his 
arrogance, pride, and 8eif'^n>nfidencei 
fhay controif a church, and effectually 
hinder its prbmoting the wt>rk of reli- 
gion. The church referred to by the 
apostle WouM ha^e done its dnty weff 
enough, if it had not been for one am^ 
bitious and worldly man. No one can 
properly estimate the evil which one 
such man can do, nor the calamity 
which comes npotr a church When such 
a man places faimseff at its* head. 
As a man of Weafth, of talents, and of 
learning may do great good, if his heart 
is righr, so may a man similarly en- 
dowed do proportionate evH if bis heart 
is wicked. Yet how often has the 
spirit which actuated Diotrephes pre- 
vailed in the church ! There is no- 
thing that confers so much povotr on 
men as the control in religions matlevs ; 
attd hence, in all ages, proud lAd atn- 



bltiona men have sought dominion over 
the conscience, and have sought to 
bring the sentiments of men on religion 
to Edibjection to their will. 

8. There may be circumstances 
where it is proper — where it is a duty — 
to receive those who have been cast 
out of the church, ver. 8. The deci- 
sions of a church, under some proud 
and ambitious partisan leader, are often 
eminently unjust and harsh. The 
most modest, humble, devoted, and 
zealous men, under a charge of heresy* 
or of some slight aberration from the 
formulas of doctrine, may be cast out 
as unworthy to be recognized as min- 
isters of the gospel, or even as unwor- 
thy to have a place at the table of the 
Lord. Some of the best men on 
earth have been thne disowned by the 
church, and it is no eeriain evidence 
agaiiMft a man when he is denounced aa 
a heretic, or disowned as ^ member, by 
those who bear the Christian nama. 
If UM are satisfied that a man is a 
Christian', we shoold receive him as 
siSich, however he may be ragaided- by 
others; iM>r slRMrtd we hesithte to help 
him forward in his Chiistian eo«(ne« 
or ifl« ai>y way to assist htm to do good« 

9. Finally, let ua learn from the ei« 
««lplci»commended in this brief epistte, 
to do good. Let us follow the exam* 
pie of Oaiusr-the hospitable Christian; 
the tevge-hearted philanthropist: the 
fWend of the stranger; the helper of 
them who were engaged in the oaute 
of the Lord — a man who opened bis 
heart and his hense te welcome them 
when driteif ont and disowned by 
otherSb Let ue imitate DemetriuB, in 
obtaining a good report of those who 
know ns ; in so living that, If the aged 
apostle John were still on earth, we 
might be wor^y of his commendation, 
and more than aU, of the approbation 
of that gradous Saviour before whom 
these good men have long ainoe gona, 
and in whose pteitonce we» also» ransl 
soon appear. 
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^l. The Author of thU Epuik. 

XuttASk It known of the author of this brief ejoatle. He styles himself (ver. 
1% » yXb kerwii of Jesus Christ, and brother of James ;*' but there has been 
fOkCe OU^OMce of opinbn as to what Jamea is meant He does not call him- 
■eJf an apt/ktkf but supposes that the terms which he uses would sufficiently 
identify him, and would be a sufficient reason for his addressing his brethren in 
the manner in which be does in this epistle. There were two of the name (^ 
Jame$ aoumg the apostles (Luke vi. 14, 15) ; and it has been made a question 
of which of them he was the brother. There were also two of the name of 
Judas, or Jade; but there is no difficulty in determining which of them was the 
author of this epistle, for the other had the surname of Iscariot, and was the 
traitor. In the catalogue of the apostles given by Matthew (ch. x. 3), the tenth 
place is given to an apostle who is there called ** Lebbeus, whose surname was 
Thaddeus ;*' and as this name docs not occur in the list given by Jjuke (ch. vL 
15), and as the tenth place in the catalogue is occupied by » Simon, called 
Zelotes ;" and as he afterwards inentions «< Judas the brother of James," it is 
supposed that Lebbeus and Judas were the same persons. It was not uncom- 
mon for persons to hava two or mo'*e names. Comp. Robinson's Harmony of the 
Gospeh^ § 40; Bacon's Lives of the Apostles, p. 437; and Michelis, Intro. 
Iv., 366. 

The title which he assumes, «> brother of James," was evidently chosen be- 
cause the James referred to was well-known, and because the fact that he was 
his brother would be a sufficient designation of himself and of his right to 
address Christians in this manner. The name of the elder James, who was 
slain by Herod (Acts xii. 2), can hardly be supposed to be referred to, as he 
had been dead some time when this epistle is supposed to have been written ; 
and as that James was the brother of John, who was then living, it would have 
been much more natural for him to have mentioned that he was the brother of 
that beloved disciple. The other James — < James the Less,' or « James the Just,' 
was still living ; was a prominent man in Jerusalem $ and was besides known 
as < the brother of the Lord Jesus ;' and the fact of relationship to that James 
would sufficiently designate the writer. There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that this is the James here intended. In regard to his character and influence, 
(ecccxzxii) 



m» Iritro. to ttm 'B^Me of JsotMi, § 1. ]^ the author of this epiMle was the 
brother otthai James; it Wws sufficient to refer to that fact, without mentioninir 
that he was an apostle, in order to g;ive to his epistle authority, and to settle its 
canonical character. 

Of Jude little is known. Hk name is^foond in the list of the apostfes, but 
besides that, it is but once mentioned in the Evangelists. The only thing that 
is preserved of him in the Oospels, is a question which he put to iie Saviour, 
on the eve of his cractfiiion; The Saviour had said, in his parting address to 
his disciples, « He that hath my commandnients, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father ; and I will love 
him, and wilt manifiMf myself unto him;" In regiriti to the meaning of this 
remark, Judas is said to have adied the fdlfowing question : «< Lord, how is it 
that thou wilt manifest thyself urito us, arid not unto the world?" John xiv. 
21, 2% To this question the Sslviour gave a kind and satisfactory answer, and 
that is the last that is said of him in the Hvange^lists. 

Of his subsequent life we know little. In Acfi xv. 22, he is mentioned as 
snmamed » Barsabas,' and as being sent vrith Paul and Barhabas atnid Silas to 
Antioch. Paulinus says that he preached in Lybia^ and that his body remained 
there: Jerome affii^ms, that after the ascension he was sent to Edessa, to king 
Abgarus ; and the modern Greeks say that he preaehed in that city, and through- 
out Mesopotamia, and in Judea, Samaria, Idumea, Syria, and principally in 
Armenia and Persia. Cal. Die. Nothing^ certainly can be known in reference 
to the field of his labours, or to the plaice and circumstances of his death. On 
the question, whether the Thaddeus who first preached the gospel in Syria wto 
the same person as Jude, si^ Micfaicfis, Intro, tv;;, 367 — 371. 

§ 2. AxUhenticUy of the Epistle, 
If the epistle was written, by the apostle Jude, the brother of James, and of 
our Lord, there can be no doubt of its canonical authority, and its claim to a 
place in the New Testament. It is true, that- he does not call himself an 
apostle, but simply mentions himself as < a servant of Jesus Christ, and a 
brother of James.' By this appellation, however, he has practically made it 
known that he was one of the apostles, for all who hsd a catalogue of the apos- 
tles would know * that Judas, the brother of James' was one of them. At the 
same time, as the relation of James to our Lord was well understood (Gal. i. 19), 
his authority would be recognised as soon as he was known to be the author of 
the epistle. It may be asked, indeed, if he was an apostle, why he did not call 
himself such ; and why did he not seek to give authority and currency to his 
epistle, by adverting to the' foct that he was the < Lord's brother.' To the first 
of these questions, it may be replied, that, to havO called himself < Judas, the 
aposfte,' would not have designated him so certainly, as to call himself* the 
brother of Jam6s ;' and besides, the naked title, < Judas, the apostle,' was one 
which he might not choose to see applied to himself. After the act of the trai- 
tor, and the reproach which he had brought upon that name, it is probable that 
he would prefer to designate himself by some other appellation, than one which 
had such associations connected with it. It may be added, also, that in several 
of his epistles Paul himself does not make use of the name apostle. Phtl. i. 1. 
1 Thess. i. 1. S^Thess. i. I. Pbilem. I. To the second question, it may be 
repfied, that modesty may have kept him from applying to himself the title, the 
« Lord's brother.' Even James never uses it of himself, and we only know 
that he sustained this relation, from an incidental remark of the apostle Pattl 
37 



Gai. i. 19. Great honour would be slUclied to that lelalionalup, an4 U is poa- , 
sibie that the reason why it waa not. referred to by Jame* and Jude, was an ap- 
prebenaion that it might produce jealouay, as if they claimed some special pre- 
eminence over their brethren. 

For the evidence of the canonical authority of this epistle, the . reader is 
raferreil to Lardner, voL vi.» pp. 304—313, and to Micbslia, Intro, vol. iv., p. 374, 
seq. Michslis, chiefly on the internal evidence, supposes that it is not an in- 
spired production. There were, indeed, at 6rst, doubts about its being inspired, 
as there were respecting the epistle of James, and the second epistle of Peter, 
but those douhts were ultimately removed, and it was received as a canonical 
epistle. Clemens of Alexandria cites the epistle under Jude's name, as the. 
INoduction of a prophetic mind. Origen calls it a production full of heavenly ' 
grace. Eosebius says that his predecessors were divided in opinion respecting 
it, and that it waa not ranked among the universally-acknowledged writings. 
It was not universally received among the Syrians, and is not found in the Pes. 
chito, the oldest Syriac veraion of the Scriptures. In the time of Jerome, bow- 
ever, it came to be ranked among the other sacred Scriptures as of divine au« 
thority. Hog, Intro., § 180. 

The principal ground of doubt in regard to the canonical authority of the 
epistle, arose from the supposed fact that the author has quoted two apocryphal 
writings, vs. 9, 14. The consideration of this objection will be more appropri- 
ate in the Notes on those verses, for it obviously depends much on the true 
interpretation of these passages. I shall, therefore, reserve what I have to say 
on that point to the exposition of those verses. Those who are disposed to 
examine it at length, may consult Hug, Intro., § 183; Lardner, vi. 309 — 314. 
and Michelia, Intro, iv., 378, seq. 

§ 3. Tke gtieition tphen the EpUtk was vmiteUy to whom, and its design. 

Nothing can be determined with entire certainty *in regard to the persons to 
whom this epistle was written. Witsios supposed that it was addressed to 
Christians every where ; Hammond, that it was addressed to Jewish Christians 
alone, who were scattered abroad, and that its design was to secure them against 
the errors of the Gnostics ; Benson, that it was directed to Jewish believers, 
especially to those of the western dispersion ; Lardner, that it was written to all, 
without distinction, who had embraced the gospel. The principal argument for 
supposing that It waa addressed to Jewish converts is, that the apostle refers 
mainly for proof to Jewish writings, but this might be sufficiently accounted for 
by the fact that the writer himself was of Hebrew origin. 

The only way of determining any thing on this point is from the epistle 
itself The inscription is, » To them that are sanctified by God the Father, 
and preserve<l in Jesus Christ, and called." ver. 1. From this it would appear 
evident that he had no particular classes of Christians in his eye, whether of 
Jewish or Gentile origin, but that be designed the epistle for- the general use of 
all who had embraced the Christian religion. The errors which he combats in 
the epistle were evidently wide-spread, and were of such a nature that it was 
proper to warn ail Christians against them. They might, it is true, be more 
prevalent in some quarters than in others, but still they were so common that 
Christians every where should be put on their guard against them. 

The design for which Jude wrote the epistle he has himself stated, ver. 3. It 
was with reference to the * common salvation' -~ the doctrines pertaining to sal- 
vation which were held by aU Christians, and to sliow them the reasons for 
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eoDteodiog earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saint*.* That faith was 
«8sailed. There were teachers of error abroad. Tbey were insinuating and 
irtful men — men who had crept in nnawares, and who, while they professed to 
lold the Christian doctrine, were really undermining its faith, and spreading 
iorruption through the church. The purpose, therefore, of the epistle is to put 
those to whom it was written on their guard against the corrupt teachings of 
these men, and to encourage them to stand up manfully for the great principles 
of Christian truth. 

Who these errorists were, it is not easy now to determine. The leading 
charge against them, both by Jude and Peter (2 Peter ii. 1), is, that they denied 
our Lord (ver. 4), and yet it is said that they were numbered among Christians, 
and were found in their assemblies. 2 Peter iL 13. Jude, ver. 12. By this 
denial, however, we are not to suppose that they literally and professedly denied 
that Jesus was the Christ, but that they held doctrines which amounted to a 
denial of him in fact Comp. Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 1. For the general character- 
istics of these teachers, see Intro, to 2 Peter, § 4. 

At this distance of time, and with our imperfect knowledge of the character 
istics of the early erroneous sects in the church, it is difficult to determine pre- 
cisely who they were. It has been a common opinion, that reference is had by 
Peter and Jude to the sect of the Nicolaitanes ; and this opinion. Hug remarks, 
is <* neither improbable nor incompatible with the expressions of the two apos- 
tles, so far as we have any certain knowledge concerning this sect" ** The 
statements of the ancients, in regard to their profligacy and their detestable 
coarse of life, are so consonant with each other and with the charges of the 
apostles, that the two epistles may be pertinently considered as referring to 
them." Intro., § 182. 

It is not possible to ascertain with certainty the time when the epistle was 
written. There are no marks of time in it by which that can be known, 
nor is there any account among the early Christian writers which determines 
this. Benson supposes that it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
a few weeks or months after the second epistle of Peter ; Mill, that it was 
written about A. D. 90 ; Dodwell and Cave that it was written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, in the year 71 or 72; L'Enfant and Beausobre that it 
was between the year 70 and 75 ; Witsius and Estius that it was in the apos- 
tle's old age ; Lardner that it was about the year 65, or 66 ; Micheelis that it 
was before the destruction of Jerusalem ; and Macknight that it was in the 
latter part of the apostolic age, and not long before the death of Jude. AH this, 
it is manifest, is mostly conjecture. There are only two things, it seems to me, 
in the epistle, which can be regarded as any indication of the time. One is, 
the striking resemblance to the second epistle of Peter, referring clearly to the 
same kind of errors, and warning those whom he addressed against the arts of 
the same kind of teachers, thus showing that it was written at about the same 
time as that epistle ; and the other is, that it seems to have been written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, for, as MichoBlis has well remarked, « As the au 
thor has mentioned, vs. 5 — 8, several well-known instances of divine justice in 
punishing sinners, he would probably, if Jerusalem had been already destroyed, 
not have neglected to add to bis other examples this most remarkable instance 
of divine vengeance, especially as Christ had himself foretold it." Intro, iv. 
372. As there is reason to suppose that the second epistle of Peter was written 
about A. D. 64, or 65 (Intro, to 2 Peter, ^ 2), we shall not, probably, err in 
SQppoeing that this was written not far from that time. 
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f 4. TkB rmmkkm» heiwem ikk Bputit and Jht Mcwd c^pfer of ike 

One of the moft remultaMe things respecting this episHe, is ifs ro s eifciaiif 
to the second chapter of the second epistle of Petei^— • simti«rit3r sestiikiiig: tm 
to malte it qaite oertsin that one of these writers had seen the epistle of th« 
other, and copied from it; or rather, perhaps, adopted the Isngnsge-of th» odicr 
as ezpBsssiag bis own Tiews. It is evident, that substantiailjr the saoio daas of 
teachers is relTerred to by both; that they held th^ same erron^ and= were guilty 
of the same corrupt and dangerous prac^ees; and that tKe- two aposttos, m 
describing them, made use of the same expressions, and emi>loyed the same 
arguments a^inst them. They refer to the same Acts in history, and to the 
same arguments from tradition, and if either of them quoted sflapeeiypkal book, 
both have done it On the resemblance, compare the following plseee :-^«do 
8, with 8 Pet. il 10 ; Jude 10, with 3 P<st it. 1!^; Jode 19, with » Pet ii. 18 ; 
Jude 4, with 2 Pet L 3, 3 ; Jude 7; with 2' Pet ti. 9r; Jude 9, wkh 2 Pet H. 
1 1. The similarity between the two is so striking, both in the general siraolQra 
of the argument, and in the particular expressions, that it caimet have beea 
accidental. It is not such a resemblance as would be Kkely to ^occor id two 
authors, if they had been writfng in a wholly independent manner* In' r e gard 
to this rssemblance, there is but one of three ways in which it can be accoonted 
for; either th^t the Holy Spirit inspired both of them to say the same tfajngi, 
without the one having any knowledge of what the other said; ortliM they 
both copied from a common document, which is now lost ; or thai one eopied 
from the other. 

As to the first of these solutions, that the Holy Spirit inspired fbem both •to 
say the same thing, it may be observed that no one can deny that tlii'ie /wsst- 
bk, but is by no means probable. No other instance of the kind occurs in the 
Bihle, and the supposition would not be in scoordance with what seems to have 
been a 4aw in inspiration, that the sacred writers were alfdwed to express 
themselves according to the bent of their own genius. Comp* Notes on 1 Cor. 
ziv. 32. 

As to the second of these suppositions, that they bodi eopied from- a oommoii 
document, which u now lost, it may be observed, that this is wholly vrithnnt 
evidence. That such a thing, was poasibk, there can be no doubt, but the sup- 
position should not be adopted without necessity; If there bad been such an 
original inspired document, it would probably have been preserved; or there 
would have been, in one or both of those who copied from it^ some suoheHuston 
to it that it would have been possible to verify tiie supposition^ 

The remaining way of accounting for the resemblance', theieibn^ is t» sup- 
pose that one of them had seen the epistle of the other, and adc»pted the same 
line of argument, and many of the same expressions. This- will aeoonnt for all 
the facts in the case, and can be supposed to be true witiiout doing violence to 
any just view of their inspiration. A questifon stiH arises, however, whether 
Peter or Jude u the original writer f^om which the other has copied; This 
question it is impossible to determine with certainty, and it is of little impor- 
tance. If the common opinion which is stated above be correct, tlHA INtler 
wrote his epistle Jirat, of course that determines the matter; But that is not 
absolutely certain, nor is there any method by which it can be determined. 
Hug adopts the other opinion, and supposes that Jude was the original writer. 
His reasons for this opinion are substantially these ; (1.) l%at i£eto is IHiIb 
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probftbiltty that Jnde, in to brief an epistle a« lita, consiiting of only twenty- 
five venes, would have made use of foreiga aid. (2.) That the style and phra- 
seology of Jude is simple, unlaboured, and without ornament; while that of 
Peter is artificial, and wears the appearanee of embellishment and amplification; 
that the simple language of Jude seems to have been moulded by Peter into a 
more elegant form, and is embellished with participles, and even with rhetorical 
flourishes^ (3.) That there is allusion in both epistles (2 Pet ii. 1 1 ; Jude 9) 
to a oontroverqr hatween tngeb and fallen spirils ; hot ^bal H is so alluded to 
by Peler, that it wonld not be understood without the more full statement of 
Jude ; and that Peter evidently supposed that the letter of Jude was in the 
hands of those to whom he wrote, and that thq s the allusion would be at once 
understood. It could not be supposed that every reader would be acquainted 
•siith the fact alluded to by Peter ; it was not stated in the sacred books of the 
Jews, and it seems probable that there must have been some 1>ook to -which 
they had acoeas, where the information "was uopb fall 9iide, >bowever, as the 
original writer, stated it more at lengthf^andliavuig^enettBSySiliarovattaston 
to it by Peter was all that was neoessaiy. Jude sUtes the matter definitely, and 
edcpnaalj mentions the dispute of Michael with the devil about the body of 
Moms. But the language of Peter is so general end indeflaite, ihat 'we could 
not -know what he meant unless we had Jude in our possession. See Hug's 
Intro., 4 176. It must be admitted that these considerations have mach weight, 
thoqgh they are not absolutely conclusive. It should be added, that wfaichever 
.supposition is adopted, the fact that one has expressed substantially ^e same 
eeatiments as the other, and in nearly the same language, is no feason for 
rijecting either, any more than the coincidence between the gospels, is a reason 
for concluding ihat only -one of them can be an inspired document. Hiera 
imight have been good reasons why the same warnings and counsels should 
have proceeded from two ini^ired i 
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JUDE, * the servant of Jesus 
Christ, and brother of James, 
to them Uiat are sanctified * by 



▲VALTSIf or THS XNITLB. 

(1.) Tax inacriplion, aod salutation. 
/vs. 1, 8. (2.) A statement of the rea- 
sons why the epistle was written, vs. 
3, 4. The author felt it to be neces- 
sary to write to them, because certain 
plausible errorists had crept in among 
them, and there was danger that their 
faith would be subverted. (8.) A re- 
ference to past focts, showing that men 
who embraced error, aod who followed 
corrupt and licentious practices, would 
be punished, vs. &— 7. He refers par- 
ticularly to the unbelieving Hebrews 
whom Grod had delivered out of Egypt; 
to the apostate angels ; and to the eor« 
rupt inhabitants of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. The object in this is to warn 
them from following the examples of 
those who would certainly lead them 
to destruction. (4.) He describes par- 
ticolariy the characteristics of these 
persons, agreeing substantially in the 
description with the statement of Peter, 
vs. 8^16. For these characteristics, 
comp. Intro, to 2 Peter, § 4. lu gen- 
eral, they were corrupt, sensual, lewd, 
proud, arrogant, disorganizing, cove- 
tous, murmurers, complainers, wordy, 
windy, spots in their feasts of love. 
They had been and were professors of 
religion; they were professed relbrm- 
C488) 



God the Father, and preserved ^ 
in Jesus Christ, and called : ' 



s Lu. 6. 16. 
e 1 Pe. 1. 5. 



» Ac 90. 38. 
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ers; they made great pretensions to 
uncommon knowledge of religious 
things. In the course of this descrip- 
tion, the apostle contrasts their spirit 
with that of the archangel Michael 
(ver. 9), and declares that it was with 
reference to such a class of men that 
Enoch long ago uttered a solemn pro- 
phecy, vs. 14, 15. (5.) He calls to 
their remembrance the fact that it had 
been predicted that there would be such 
mockers in the last periods of the world, 
and the faith of true Christians, there- 
fore, was not to be shaken, but rather 
con6rmed by the fact of their appear- 
ance, vs. 17 — 19. (6.) In view of 
these facts and dangers, the apostle 
addresses to them two exhortations : 
(a) To adhere steadfastly to the truths 
which they had embraced (vs. 20, 21); 
and (6) To endeavour to recall and 
save those who were led astray — care- 
fully guarding themselves from the 
same contamination while they sought 
to save others, vs. 22, 23. (7.) The 
epistle closes with an appropriate 
ascription of praise to him who was 
able to keep them from falling, anc^to 
present them faultless before his throne, 
vs. 24, 25. 

1. Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ. 
If the view taken in the Introduction 
to the epistle la correct, Jude sustained 
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2 Mercy unto you, and peace, 
and love, be multiplied. 

a near relation to the Lord Jet^us, being, 
as Jamea was, *the Lord's brother.* 
Gal. i. 19. The reasunu why be did 
not advert to this fact here, as an ap- 
pellation which would serve to desig- 
nate him, and as showing his authority 
to address others in the manner in 
which he proposed to do in this epistle, 
probably were: (1.) That the right 
to do this did not rest on his mere 
relationship to the Lord Jesus, but on 
the fact that he bad called certain per- 
sons to be his apostles, and had author* 
ized them to do it ; and (2.) That a 
reference to this relationship, as a 
ground of authority, might have created 
jealousies among the apostles them- 
selves. We may learn from the fact 
that Jude merely calls himself * the ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus,' that is, a 
Christian, (a) That this is a distinction 
more to be desired than would be a 
mere natural relationship to the Saviour, 
and consequently (6) That it is a 
higher honour than any distinction 
arising from birth or family. Comp. 
Matt. xii. 46 — 50. 1 And brother of 
Jarnes, See Intro., § L ^ To them 
thai are sanctified by God the Father. 
To those who are Ao/y, or who are 
saints, Comp. Notes, Rom. i. 7. Phil, 
i. 1. Though this title is general, it 
can hardly be doubted that he had 
some particular saints in his view, to 
wit, those who were exposed to the 
dangers to which he refers in the epis- 
tle. See Intro., § 3. As the epistle 
was probably sent to Christians resid- 
ing in a certain place, it was not neces- 
sary to designate them more particularly, 
though it was often done. The Syriac 
version adds here, <To the Gentiles 
who are called, beloved of God the 
Father,* &c. IT And preserved in Je- 
sus Christ. See Notes on 1 Pet. i. 5. 
The meaning is, that they owed their 
preservation wholly to him, and if they 
were brought to everlasting life, it would 



3 Beloved, when I gave all 
diligence to write unto you of 



be only by him. What the apostle 
here says of those to whom he wrote, 
is true of all Christians. They would 
alt fall away and perish if it were not 
for the grace of God keeping them. 
IT And called. Called to be saints. See 
Notes on Rom. i. 7, and Notes on 
Eph. iv. 1. 

2. Mercy unto you, and peaces and 
love, be multiplied. This is not quite 
the form of salutation used by the other 
apostles, but it is one equally expres- 
sive of an earnest desire for their wel- 
fare. These things are mentioned aa 
the choicest blessings which could ha 
conferred on them : mercy — in the par- 
don of all their sins and acceptance 
with God ; peace — with God, with their 
fellow-men, in their own consciences, 
and in the prospect of death ; and love 
— to God, to the brethren, to all the 
world. What blessings are there which 
these do not include 1 

3. Beloved. An expression of strong 
affection used by the apostles when ad- 
dressing their brethren. Rom. i. 7. I 
Cor. iv. 14; x. 14; xv. 58. 2 Cor. vil 
1 ; xii. 19. Phil. ii. 12; iv. 1 ; and 
often elsewhere. ^ When J gave all 
diligence. When I applied my mind 
earnestly; implying that he had re- 
flected on the subject, and thought par- 
ticularly what it would be desirable to 
write to them. The state of mind re- 
ferred to is that of one who was pur- 
posing to write a letter, and who thought 
over carefully what it would be proper 
to say. The mental process which 
lead to writing the epistle seems to 
have been this : (a) For some reasons 
— mainly from his strong affection for 
them — he purposed to write to them. 

(b) The general subject on which he 
designed to write was, of course, some- 
thing pertaining to the common salva- 
tion — for he and they were Christians. 

(c) On reflecting what particular thing 
pertaining to this common salvation it 
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the CGOisioa * Mlfation, it was 
needful for me to write unto you, 
and exhort you that ye should 

cTi. 1.4. 

WW best for him to writs on, he feit 
that, in ^ww of their pecoliar daogen, 
it ought to bean exhortation to contend 
earnestly for the £uth once delivered to 
them. Macknight renders this less oor> 
rectly, •• Making all haste to write to 
you/' 6cc But the idea is rather that 
be set himself diligently and earnestly 
to write to them of the great matter in 
whkh they had a common intereat 
T To write unto you of ike common 
mUvaium, The salvation common to 
Jews and Gentiles, and to all who bore 
the Christian name. The meaning is, 
that he did not think of writing on 
any subject pertaining to a particular 
dass or party, bat on some subject in 
which all who were Christians had a 
common interesL There are great mat^ 
ters of religion held in common by all 
Christians, and it is important for reli- 
gious teachers to address their fellow 
Christians on those common topics. 
After all, they are more important than 
tile things which we may hold as pecu- 
tiarto our own party or sect, and should 
\m more frequently dwelt upon. IT Ji 
tpat nudfiU for me to write to you* 
• I reflected on the g^eral subject, 
firomptcd fay my affectionate regard to 
write to yoa of things pertaining to 
leligion in general, and, on looking at 
ih^ matter, I found there was a particu- 
lar topic or aapect of the subject on 
which it was neeeuary to address you. 
I saw the danger in which you were 
from false teachers, and felt it not only 
necessary that I should write to you, 
but that I should make (At« the particu- 
lar subject of my counsels.' IT And 
exhort you. • That I should jOEiake my 
letter in fact an exhortation on a par- 
ticular topic' IT That ye should earn- 
estly contend. Comp. Gal. ii. 5. The 
word hece rendered earnestly contend 
Oftaymiis^^) '» one of those words 



earnestly contend * for the faith 
which was once delivered uoto 
the saints. 

»Oa.S.5. 



used by the sacred writers which have 
allusion to the Grecian games. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 24, seq. This 
word does not elsewhere occur in the 
New Testament Jt means to contend 
upouf L e,for or about any thing, and 
would be applicable to the earnest effort 
put forth in those games to obtain the 
prise. The reference here, of course, 
is only to contention by argument, by 
raasoning, by holding fast the princi- 
ples of religion, and maintaining them 
against all oppoaers. It would not jus- 
tify « contention' |)y arms, by violence, 
or by pereecution ; for (a) that is con- 
trary to the spirit of true religion, and 
to the requirements of the gospel else- 
where revealed ; (h) it is not demanded 
by the proper meaning of the word, all 
that that fairly implies being the effort 
to maintain truth by argument and by 
a steady life ; (c^ it is not the most 
effectual way to keep up truth in the 
world to attempt to do it by force and 
arms. H For the faith. The syste^n 
of religion revealed in ^he gospel. It 
is called yat'M, because that is the car- 
dinal virtue in the system, and beqiuse 
all depends on that. The rule here 
will require that we should contend in 
this manner for all truth. IT Once de^ 
livered unto the saints. The word here 
used (a«a|) may mean either once for 
all, in the sense that it was then com- 
plete, and would not be repeated ; or 
formerly, to wit, by the s^thpr of the 
system. Doddfidge, fSstius, and Beza 
understand it in the former way ; Mac- 
knight ^nd others in the latter ; Benson 
improperly supposes that it means /u% 
or perfectly. Perhaps the more usual 
sense of the word would be, that it was 
done once in the sense that it is not to 
be done again, and therefore in the 
sense that it was then comiilete, and 
that nothing was tQ be a.44ed t;Q |t 
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4 For there are certaia men 
crept in unawares, * who * were 
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There is indeed the idea that it was 
formerly done, hot with this additional 
thought, that it was then complete. 
Comp. for this ose of the Greek word 
rendered onee, Heh. is. 26, 27, 28 ; i. 
2. 1 Pet. tii. 18. The delivering of 
this fiuth to the saints here referred to, 
Is evidently that made by revelation, or 
the system of truth which God has 
made known in his word. Every thiiTg 
which He has revealed we are to de- 
fend as trae. We are to surrender no 
part of it whatever, for every part of 
that system is of value to mankind. 
By a careful study of the Bible we are 
to asceitain what that system ia, and 
then in all places, at all times, in all 
drcumstances, and at every sacrifice, 
we are to maintain iL 

4. For there are certain men crept 
in unawares. The apostle now gives 
a reaton for thus defending the truth, 
to wit, that there were artful and wicked 
men who had crept into the church, 
pretending to be retigious teachers, but 
whose doctrines tended to sap the very 
ibondaUons of truth. The apostle 
Peter, describing these same persons, 
says, * who privily shall bring in dam- 
nable heresies.* See Notes on 2 Pet 
H. 1. Substantially the same idea is 
expressed here by saying that they 
<had crept in unawaredf* that is, they 
had come in by atealih ; they had not 
come by a bold and open avowal of their 
real sentiments. They professed to 
teacli the Christian religion, when in 
ftict they denied some of its funda- 
mental doctrines ; they professed to be 
holy, when in fact they were living 
most scandalous lives. In all ages 
there have been men who were will- 
ing to do this for base purposes, 
t Who were before of old ordained to 
this condemnation. That is, to the 
condemnation (xp*/ca) which he pro- 
ceeds to specify. The statamenta in 



bel()re ofold ordaioed to this coin 
demthUiou; ungodly men, tarniiig' 

c Ti. 1. 15» !«. 

the subsequent part of the epistle show 
(hat by the word used here he refers to 
the wrath that shall come upon the un* 
godly in the future world. See vs. 6, 
6, 7, 15. The meaning clearly is, that 
the punishment which befel the unbe- 
lieving Israelites, ver. 6; the rebel 
angels, ver. 6 ; the inhabitanta of So. 
dom, ver. 7 ; and of which Enoch pro- 
phesied, ver. 15, awaited those persons. 
The phrase of old (^covu) means long 
ago, implying that a considerable time 
Itad elapsed, though without determine 
ing how much. It is used in the New 
Testament only in the following places: 
Matt zi. 21, Mthey would have re- 
pented long ago;** Mark xv. 44» 
<« whether be had been any while 
dead ;** Luke z. 13, «« they bad a great 
while ago repented ;" Heb. i. 1, •• spakd 
in time past unto the fathers ;'* 2 PeU 
i. 9, *« purged from his old sins,'* and 
in the passage before us. So far a« 
this word is concerned, the reference 
here may have been to any former re- 
mote period, whether in the tkne of the 
prophets, of Enoch, or in eternity. It 
does not necessarily imply that it waa 
ctern€d, though it might apply to that, 
if the thing referred to was, from other 
sources, certainly known to have been 
from eternity. It may be doubted, 
however, whether, if the thing referred 
to had occurred from eternity, this 
would have been the word used to ex- 
press it (Comp. Eph. i. 4), and it is 
certain that it cannot be proved from 
the use of this word (koxou) that 
the < ordination to condemnation' waa 
eternal. Whatever may be referred 
to by that * ordaining to condemna- 
tion,' this word will not prove that it 
was an eternal ordination. All that ia 
fairly impKed in it will be met by the 
supposition that it occurred in any re- 
mote period, say in the time of the pro- 
phets. The word here rendered < b^ore 
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the grace of our God into lasci- 
rioasneas, and denying the only 



Lord God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 



ordained^ (itpo^iypo^vM from ftpo- 
Mpa^) occars in the New Testament 
only here and in the following places : 
Rom. zv. 4, twice, ** Whatsoever things 
loere written aforetime, were written 
for oar learning ;" Oal. iii. 1, •• Jesos 
Christ hath been evidently set firth ;^* 
and Epb. iii. 8, « As / wrote afire in 
lew words." Comp. Notes on GaL iii. 
1. In these places there is evidently 
DO idea implied of ordaintng, or pre- 
ordainingt in the sense in which those 
words are now commonly understood. 
To that word there is usually attached 
the idea of designating or appointing 
as by an arbitrary decree ; but no such 
meaning enters into the word here used. 
The Greek word properly means, to 
write before ; then to have written be- 
fore ; and then, with reference to time 
future, to post up beforehand in writ' 
tng / to announce by posting up on a 
written tablet, as of some ordinance, 
law, or requirement ; as descriptive of 
what will be, or what should be. Comp. 
Robinson's Lex. Burder (in Rosen- 
miUler's Morgenland, in loc) remarks 
that • the names of those who were to 
be tried were usually posted up in a 
public place, as was also their sentence 
after their condemnation, and that this 
Was denoted by the same Greek word 
which the apostte uses here. Eisner,' 
says he, * remarks that the Greek au- 
thors use the word as applicable to 
those who, among the Romans, were 
said to be proscribed; that is, those 
whose names were posted up in a pub> 
lie place, whereby they were appointed 
to death, and in reference to whom a 
reward was offered to any one who 
would kill them.' The idea .here clearly 
is that of some such designation before- 
hand as would occur if the persons bad 
been publicly posted as appointed to 
death. Their namest indeed, were not 
mentioned, but there was such a de- 
scription of them, or of their character, 



that it was clear who were meant In 
regard to the question what the apostle 
means by such a designation or appoint- 
ment beforehand, it is clear that he does 
not refer in this place to any arbitrary 
or eternal decree, but to such a designa- 
tion as was made by the facts to which 
he immediately refers — that is, to the di- 
vine prediction that there would be sucl^ 
persons (vs. 14, 15, 18) ; and to the con- 
sideration that in the case of the unbe- 
lieving Israelites, the rebel angels, and 
the inhabitants of Sodom, there was as 
clear a proof that such persons would 
be punished as if their names bad been 
posted up. All these instances bore oa 
just such cases as these, and in these 
facts they might read their sentence aa 
clearly as if their names had been writ- 
ten on the face of the sky. This inter- 
pretation seems to me to embrace all 
that the words fairly imply, and all 
that the exigence of the case demands ; 
and if this be correct, then two things 
follow: (I.) That this passage should 
not be adduced to prove that God has 
from all eternity, by an arbitrary decree, 
ordained a certain portion of the race 
to destruction, whatever may be true on 
that point ; and (2.) That all aban- 
doned sinners now may see, in the fact^ 
which have occurred in the treatment 
of the wicked in past times, just aa 
certain evidence of their destruction, if 
they do not repent, as if their names 
were written in letters of light, and if 
it were announced to the universe that 
they would be damned. IT Ungodly 
men. Men without piety or true reli- 
gion, whatever may be their pretensions. 
IT Turning the grace of our (rod into 
laseiviousness. Abusing the doctrines 
of grace so as to give indulgence to 
corrupt and carnal propensities. That 
is, probably, they gave this form to 
their teaching, as Antinomians have 
often done, that by the gospel they 
were released from the obligations of 
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remembrance, though ye once 
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knew this, how that "> the Lord, 

a 1 Co. 10. 5—12. 



the law, and might giv« indulgence to 
their sinful pasaions in order that grace 
might abound. Antinomianism began 
early in the worki, and has always had 
a wide prevalence. The liability of the 
doctrines of grace to be thus abused 
was foreseen by Paul, and against such 
abuse he earnestly sought to guard the 
Christians of his time. Rom. vi. 1, seq. 
Y And denying the only Lord God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ. See 
Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 1. That is, the 
doctrines which they held were in fact 
a denial of the only true Grod, and of 
the Redeemer of men. It cannot be 
supposed that they openly and formally 
did this, for then they could have made 
no pretensions to the name Christian, 
or even to religion of any kind ; but the 
meaning must be, that in fact the doc- 
trines which they held amounted to a 
utitnial of the true God, and of the Sa- 
viour in his proper nature and work. 
Some have proposed to read this, *« de- 
nying the only Lord God, even (xai) 
our Lord Jesus Christ;" but the Greek 
does not demand this construction even 
If it would admit it, and it is most in 
accordance with Scripture usage to re- 
tain the common translation. It may 
be added also that the common trans- 
lation expresses all that the exigence 
of the passage requires. Their doc- 
trines and practice tended as really to 
the denial of the true God as they did 
to the denial of the Lord Jesus. Peter (2 
PeL ch. ii. 1) has adverted only to one 
aspect of their doctrine — that it denied 
the Saviour ; Jude adds, if the com- 
mon rea<ling be correct, that it tended 
also to a denial of the true God. The 
word God (>c6y) is wanting in many 
manuscripts, and in the Vulgate and 
Coptic versions, and Mill, Hammond, 
and Bengel suppose it should be omitted. 
It is also wanting in the editions of 
Tittman, Griesbach, and Hahn. The 
amount of authority seems to be against 



it The word rendered Lord, in the 
phrase ♦ Lord God,' is (^eoTtoriyt) des- 
potes, and means here Sovereign, or 
Ruler, but it is a word which may he 
appropriately appliki to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is the same word which ia 
used in the parallel passage in 2 Pet 
ii. 1. See it explained in the Notes on 
that verse. If the word * God' is to be 
omitted in this place, the passage would 
be wholly applicable, beyond question, 
to the Lord Jesus, and would mean, 
< denying our only Sovereign and Lord, 
Jesus Christ.' It is perhaps impossible 
now to determine with certainty the 
true reading of the text ; nor is it iftpy 
material. Whichever of the readings 
is correct; whether the word (^e^) 
God is to be retained or not, the senti- 
ment expressed would be true, that 
their doctrines amounted to a practical 
denial of the only true God} and 
equally so that they were a dental of 
the only Sovereign and Lord of the troe 
Christian. 

5. I will therefore put you in r^ 
fnemhranee. «To show you whttt 
must be the doom of such men, I wiil 
call certain facts to your recollection, 
with which yoa are familiar, respecting 
the divine treatment of the wicked ih 
times past* V Though ye once knew 
this. That is, you were formerly made 
acquainted with these things, though 
they may not be now fresh in your 
recollection. On the different signifi- 
cations affixed to the word once in this 
place, see Bloomfield Crit. Dig. in loe. 
The thing which seems to have been 
in the mind of the apostle was an in- 
tention to call to their recollection, as 
bearing on the case before him, facta 
with which they had formerly been 
familiar, and about which there was no 
doubt It was the thing which we 
oflen endeavour to do in argument-— *to 
remind a person of some fact which bo 
once knew very well, and which beaifi 
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haTuig saved the people out of 
the land of Egypt, aflerward de- 
stroyed * them that believed not. 
6 And the angels* which kept 
not their * first estate, but left 

• Nu.l4.».37. Be.3.1S-19. 



diraetly on Um csm. T How that the 
Lmrd^kamng mted ike people wUf^f 
ike hnd of BgypU Cmop. NotM on 
1 Cor. z. &— 18. The bMiiiif of this 
fact on tho case before the auod of 
Jude, leemi to have been this, — that, 
ae tlMMe who bed been delivered from 
^Syp^ ^*'* efterweid dectroyed ibr 
tbflir unbelief or aa Uie neie iMt of 
their being reeened did not prevent de- 
atmction from coming on tbera, lo the 
feet that theee penoni aeeiive^ to be de- 
livered from sin, and bad beconie pro- 
fe eie d foUoweia of God, would not pre- 
vent their being doiUojed if they led 
wicked Uvea. It might rather be inier- 
ved from the example of the laraelitea 
that they would be. IT Aflerward (ti 
Mrtpart ike oeeond)i that ia, the 
aeoond Uiing in order, or again. The 
eipreanon is unuauai in this aenae, bm 
the apoatle aeema to have iixed his 
nind on this event as a ueoRd great 
and important fact in ragard to them. 
The/ral was that they were delivered ; 
the seoond, that they were destroyed. 
1 Duiruytd tkem that IteUeved not 
That is, on account of their unbelief. 
They were not permitted to enter the 
proB^aed land, but were cnt oS in the 
wildemeaa. See Notee on Heb. iii. 
1<^-19. 

6. And ike angtk vkkk kepf not 
tkeitjirai eetate. A second case denote 
ing that the wicked would be punished. 
Comp. Notes on 2 Peter ii. 4. The 
word rendered estate (dip^) is in the 
margin, prindpatUy, The word pro- 
perlj means beginniMtg^ eommence- 
ntenti and tl^en that which sur* 
pastes others, which is Jirst, dtc, in 
point of rank and honour ; or preemi- 
nence, priority, prece^enc^. princedom. 
Here it refinw to the fajoi^ ia4 dignity | 



their own habitation, he hath re- 
served in everlasting chains, ' 
under darkness, unto the judg- 
ment * of the great day. 
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which the angels had in heaven. That 
rank or preeminence they did not 
keep, but fell from it On the word 
used here, comp. £ph. i. 2 ; iii. 10. Col. 
ii 10, aa applied to angels; 1 Cor. xv. 
24. Eph. vi. 12. Col. ii. 16, as ap- 
plied to demons. IT But kjl tkeir own 
kabitaiwn. To wit, according to the 
common interpretation* in heaven. The 
word rendered hatntation (oui^rispcor), 
occurs nowhere eke in the New Tes- 
tainent. It me^ns here that heaven 
was their native abode or dwelling- 
place. They left it by sin; but the 
expression here would seem possibly to 
mean that they became dissatisfied with 
their abode, and voluntsrijy preferred 
to change it for another. Jf they did 
become thua dissatisfied, the cause ia 
wholly unknown, and conjecture is use- 
less. Some of the later Jews supposed 
that they relinquished heaven out of 
love for the dsoghtera of men. Robm 
Legs, IT He kath reserved in everlast" 
ing ekains* See Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 4. 
Peter says, < chains of darkness ;' that 
is, the darkness encompasses them at 
chains. Jude says that those chains 
are < everlasting' (6f<SfiMs aiiCo^), 
Comp. Rom. i. 20 ; < his eternal power 
and Godhead.' The word does not 
elsewhere occur. It is an appropriate 
word to denote that which is eternal ; 
and no one can doubt that if a Greek 
wished to express that idea, this would 
be a proper word to use. The sense 
is, that that deep darkness always en- 
dures; there is no intermission; no 
light ; it will exist forever. This pas- 
sage in itself does not prove that the 
punishment of the rebel angels will be 
eternal, but merely that they are kept 
in a dark prison in which there is no 
lighlr l^f^^ which is to exist forever, 



7 Even as Sodom * and Gf>* 
morrha, and the cities about 
them, in like manner giving 
themselves over to fornication, 

a 6e. 19.34. 



with referenoe to the final trial. The 
pufMshinent oi the rebel angels after 
the jadgment ie nefumented as an ever- 
lasting fire, which has hseo p«Bf>ared 
for them aod their followers. Malt. 
XXT. 41. 

7. ^fiera m Sodom and Gom^rriui. 
Notes oo 8 ?eL i». 6. f And the 
eitiee about ikem* Admah aad Ze- 
boiim. Qen. xiv. 2. Oeut xzis. 23. 
Hos. zi. 8. Tbene way have been other 
towns, aiao» that perifhed at the aaioe 
time, but thsM are particalarly hmb- 
tioned. Thej seem to have pprtaMn 
of the aaine gsoeraji characteristics, as 
Beighbonriog towns and cities gsoe- 
rally do. f Jb Uke numner. *Ifi a 
manner Ulce to these' (tw ofiecev 
voii^oK fportor). The Greek word 
thetet is in the plural nnmher. There 
has been mocfa diversity in inter- 
preting this clMse. Some wfer it 
to tbe angels, as if it meant that the 
of dodom and Gomorrah corn- 
sin in a way similar to tbe 
some snppoee that it refers to 
the wicked teachm about whom Jude 
was diseonrsing, meaning that Sodom 
and Gomorrah committed the same 
kind of sins which they did ; eooae that 
tbe meaning is, that * the cities rofind 
abont Sodom and Gomocrah' stmied in 
the same way as those cities ; and aome 
tbat they were pawshed in tbe same 
manner, and were set lortb Uke them 
as an exampkb I see no «ridence that 
it reftrs to the angab ; and if it did, it 
would not pKMe, ae aome have sup- 
posed, that their fin waa of the same 
kind as tbat nf Sodum* ainoe thefe 
might bave bean a Maambtanoa in tome 
respects, though not in all. I see no 
reason to believe, as Macknight holds, 
tbat it fefinrs to fake teaehtnt since 
that wonkl be to aappMa that the mhn- 
38 
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and going after ' strange flesh, 
are set forth for an example, suf- 
fering the vengeance of eternal 
fire. 



bitants of Sodom copied their example 
long before the example was set. It 
seems to me, therefore, that tbe refer- 
ence is to the cities round about Sodom, 
and that tbe sense is, tbat they com- 
mitted iniquity in the same manner as 
tbe inhabitants of Sodom did, and were 
set forth in the same way as an example. 
IS Going ofierstrangejlesh* Marg., o/Aer. 
Tbe reference seems to be to tbe peculiar 
sin which, from tbe name Sodom, has 
beeu called eodomj/, Comp. Rom. i. 
^7. The meaning of the phrase going 
after, is, that they were greatly addicted 
to this vice. The word strange, or 
other, refers to that which is contrary 
to nature. Doddritj^e, however, ex- 
plains it, " going after strange and de- 
testable gratifications of their pampered 
and indulged flesh." H Are $et forth 
for an examj^. They fumish a 
warning against all such conduct, 
and a demonstration thet punishment 
shall come upon the ungodly. The 
condemnation of any sinner, or of any 
cUss of sinners, always furnishes such 
a warning. See Notes on 2 Peter ii. 6. 
IT Suffering the vengeance of eternal 
frt, Tbe word rendered suffering 
(wti^oiMKu) means properly holding 
under, as, for example, the hand ; then 
to hold towards any one, as the ear^^. 
to give attention \ then it is used as 
denoting to hold a discourse towards or 
with any one, or to hold satisfaction to 
any one, to make atonement; and then 
as undergoing, paying, er euffering 
fiunishment, when united, as it is here, 
with tbe word Hmjy (punishment, or 
ueri^«ance). See Rob. Lex. Here 
it ezpraaMs the idea of undergoing 
punisbment The word properly 
agreea in the construction with citiea 
(koMk)* refiBnriog to Sodom and Go- 
oiOKfah, and the cities around theoi; 
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8 Likewise also these filthy 
dreamers (defile * the flesh, de- 

a3Pe.S.10.11. 



but th« things affimed reUte to the 
inkahitantt of those cities. The word 
ttngeanee means punishment ; that is, 
such vengeance as the Lord takes on the 
guilty, not vengeance for the gratification 
of private and personal feeling, but like 
that which a magistrate appoints for 
the maintainance of the laws ; such as 
justice demands. The phrase * eternal 
fire' is one that is oflen used to denote 
future punishment — as expressing the 
severity and intensity of the suffering. 
See Notes on Matt. zxt. 41. As here 
used, it cannot mean that the fires 
which consumed Sodom and Gomorrah 
were literally eternal, or were kept 
always burning, for that was not true. 
The expression seems to denote, in this 
connection, two things: (1.) That the 
destruction of the cities of the plain, 
with their inhabitants, was as entire 
and perpetual as if the fires had been 
always burning^-the consumption was 
absolute and enduring — the sinners 
were wholly cut off, and the cities 
for evfer rendered desolate; and (2.) 
That, in its nature and duration, this 
was a striking emblem of the destruc- 
tion which will come upon the ungodly. 
1 do not see that the apostle here 
means to affirm that those particular 
sinners who dwelt in Sodom would be 
punished forever, for his expressions do 
not directly affirm that, and his argu- 
ment does not demand it; but still, the 
image in his mind, in the destruction 
of those cities, was clearly that of the 
utter desolation and ruin of which this 
was the emblem ; of the perpetual de- 
struction of the wicked, like that of the 
cities of the plain. If this had not been 
the case, there was no reason why he 
should have used the word eternal — 
meaning here perpetual — since, if in 
his mind there was no image of future 
punishment, all that the argument 
-would have demanded was the aimpie 



spise dominion, and speak evil 
of dignities. 



stateQsent that they were cut off by 
fire. The passage, then, cannot be 
used to prove that the particular 
dwellers in Sodom will be punished 
forever ^whatever may be the troth 
on that point; but that there i» a 
place of eternal puniahmeBt, of which 
that was a striking emblem. Tb« 
meaning is, that the case was one 
which furnished a demonstration of the 
fact that God will punish sin ; that 
this was an example of the ponishmeat 
which God aometimea tnfiicts on ain- 
nera in this worid, and a type of that 
eternal punishment which will be in-* 
llicted in the next. 

8. Likewise also. In the same way 
do these persons defile the flesh, or re- 
semble the inhabitants of Sodom. That 
is, they practice the same kind of vicea. 
What the apostle saya is, that their 
character resembled that of the inhabit- 
ants of Sodom ; the example which he 
adduces of the punishment which was 
brought on those sinners, leaves it to be 
clearly inferred that the persons of 
whom he was speaking wonfd be pun- 
ished in a similar mann^. l I%eae 
filthy dreamers. The word fiUk^ haa 
been supplied by our translators, hot 
there is no good reason why it ahouU 
have been introduced. The Greek word 
(iifVftHa((a) means to dream ; and is 
applied to these persons, as holding deo- 
trines and dpinions ^hieh snslained 
the same relation to trath which dreama 
do to good sense. Their doctrines were 
the fruits of mere imagination, foolish 
vagaries, and fimcies. The word oeours 
nowhere elae in the New Testament 
except in Acta ti. 17, where it is ap- 
plied to visions in dreams, t J^JUe 
the flesh, Pollate themselves; give 
indulgence to corrupt paasions and ap- 
petites. See Notes on S Pet ii. 10. 
K Despise dominion. The same Greek 
word is iised here which oecora in 9 
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9 Yet Michael • the archangel, 
when contending with the devil 

a Da. 13. 1. 



Pt't. ii. 10. See Notes on that verse. 
^ And speak evil of dignities. Notes 
on 2 Pet. ii. 10. 

9. Yet Michml the archangel, &c. 
rius verse has given more perplexity 
to expositors than any other part of the 
epistle ; and in fact the difficulties in 
regard to it have been so great that 
some have been led to regard the epis- 
tle as spurious. The. difficulty has 
arisen from these two circumstances : 
(1.) Ignorance of the origin of what is 
said here of Michael the archangel, no- 
thing of this kind being found in the 
Old TesUment ; and (8.) The impro- 
bability of the story itself, which looks 
like a mere Jewish fable. Peter in his 
Second Epistle, ch. ii. 2, made a gene- 
ral reference to angels as not bringing 
railing accusations against others before 
the Lord, but Jude refers to a particular 
case— the case of Michael when con- 
tending about the body of Moses. The 
methods proposed of reconciling the 
passage with the proper ideas of inspi- 
ration have been various, though per- 
haps no one of them relieves it of all 
difficulty.. It would be inconsistent 
with the design of these Notes to go 
into an extended examination of this 
passage. Those who wish to see a full 
investigation of it may consult Mi- 
chaelis' Intro, to the New Testament, 
vol. iv. pp. 378-^393 ; Lardner, vol. vi. 
p. 312, seq.; Hug, Intro. § 183 ; Ben- 
8on,tn&c; Ro8enmuller*s Morgenland, 
iii. pp. 196, 197 ; and Wetstein in he. 
The principal methods of relieving the 
difficulty have been the following : I. 
Some have supposed that the reference 
is to the passage in Zechariah, ch. iii. 
1, seq. "And he showed me Joshua 
the high-priest standing before the 
angel of the Lord, and Satan sUnding 
at his right hand to resist him. And 
the Lord said unto Satan, the Lord re- 
buke thep, O Satan," &e. The opinion 
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of Moses, * durst * no^ bring 
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that Jude refers to this passage was 
held by Lardner. But the objections 
to this are very obvious: (1.) There 
is no similarity between the two except 
the expression * the Lord rebuke thee.' 
(2.) The name Michael does not occur 
at all in the passage in Zechariah. (3.) 
There is no mention made of the < body 
of Moses' there, and no allusion to it 
whatever. (4.) There is no intima- 
tion that there was any such conten- 
tion about his body. There is a mere 
mention that Satan resisted the angel 
of the Lord, as seen in the vision, but 
no intimation that the controversy had 
any reference to Moses in any way. 
(5.) The reason of the resistance which 
Satan offered to the angel in the vision 
as seen by Zechariah is stated. It was 
in regard to the consecration of Joshua 
to the office of high-priest, implying a 
return of prosperity to Jerusalem, and 
the restoration of the worship of God 
there in its purity. Zech.iiL2. To this 
Satan was of course opposed, and the 
vision represents him as resisting the 
angel in his purpose thus to set him 
apart to that office. These reasons 
seem to me to make it clear that Jude 
did not refer to the passage in Zecha- 
riah, nor is there any other place in the 
Old Testament to which it can be sup- 
posed he had reference. II. Hug sup- 
poses, Intro. % 183, that the reference 
here, as well as that in ver. 14, to the 
prophecy of Enoch, is derived from 
some apocryphal books existing in the 
time of Jude, and that though those 
books contained mere fables, the apostle 
appealed to them, not as conceding 
what was said to be true, but in order 
to refute and rebuke those against whom 
he wrote, out of books which they ad- 
mitted to be of authority. Arguments 
and confutations, he says, drawn from 
the sacred Scriptures would have been 
of no avail in raaaoning with them* Ibr 
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gainst faim a railiag accaaa- 

a Zee. 3. S. 

these they evaded (2 Pet iii. 16), aud 
Uiare were no surer means of influencing 
them than those writings which they 
themselves valued as the sources of their 
peculiar views. According to Ibii^ the 
apoetle did not mean to vonch for the 
4ruiA of the story, but merely to make 
use of it in mif ooient The objection 
to tbia 'u, that the apostle does in fret 
seem to refer to the contest between 
.Michael and the devil as true. He 
.speaks of it in the same way in which 
be wooU have done if be had apoken 
of the death of Moaes, or of bis smiting 
the rock, or of bis leading the cbiidieo 
of Israel aoroes the Red Sea, or of any 
other fact in history. If be regarded it 
as a mere feble, tfa^gh it would have 
been honest and consistent with all 
proper views of inspiration for him to 
have said to those against whom be 
argued, that on their own principles 
such and such things were true, yet it 
would not be honest to speak of it as a 
feet which he admitted to be true. Be- 
.aides, it should be remembered that he 
is not arguing with /Aem, in which case 
It might be admissible to reason in this 
way, but was making statements to 
ethers »boui them, and showing that 
.they manifested a spirit entirely different 
.from that which the angels evinced 
.even when contending in a just cause 
against the prince of all evil. HI. It 
has been supposed that the apostle 
.quotes an spocryphal book existing in 
hia time, ct^niaining this account, and 
that be means to admit that the account 
is true. Origen mentions such s book, 
aalled ^The Assumption of Moses'' 
(AMai}4«$ «rov MfiHMtt^), as extant in 
his time, containing this very account 
of the contest between Michael and the 
devil about the body of Moses. That 
was a Jewish Gred^ book, and Origen 
supposed that this was the source of 
the account here. That book is now 
last There is atill extaB» a book in 



tion, bat said, The Lord * rebake 
thee. 



Hebrew, called nt7D ni^£)--*the Death 
of Moses,' which some have supposed 
to be the book referred to by Origen. 
That book contains msny fabulous 
stones about the death of Moses, and is 
evidently the work of some Jew draw- 
ing who% upon bis imagination. An 
account of it may be seen in Micbaelis, 
Intro, iv. p. 381, seq. There is no 
reaaon to anppoee that this is the same 
book referred to by Origen under the 
name of the < Assumption of Moses ;' 
and there is a moral certainty that an 
inapired writer could not have quoted 
it aa of authority. Further, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that such a 
book aa Origen refers to, under the title 
of the 'Assumption of Moses,' was 
extant in his time, but that does not 
prove by any means that it was extant 
m the time of Jude, or that be quoted 
iL There is, indeed, no positive proof 
that it was not extant in the time of 
Jude, but there is none that it was, and 
all the fects in the caae will be met by 
the supposition that it was written after- 
wards, and that the tradition on the sub- 
ject here referred to^ Jude was Incor- 
porated into iL IV. The remaining sup- 
position is, that Jude here refers to a pre- 
valent tradition among the Jews, and 
that be has adopted it as containing on 
important truth, and one which bore 
on the subject under discussion. In 
support of this, it may be observed, (a) 
that it is well known that there were 
many traditions of this nature among 
the Jewa. See Notes on Matt. zv. 2. 
(6) That though many of these trsdi- 
tions were puerile and false, yet there 
is no reason to doubt that some of them 
might have been founded in truth, (c) 
That an inspired writer might select 
those which were true, for the illustra- 
tion of hb subject, with as much pro- 
priety as he might select what was 
written, since if what was thus banded 
down by tradition was true it waa as 
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proper to uso it as to use • &ct made 
known in any other way. (c^) That 
in fact such traditions were adopted by 
the inspired writers when they would 
serve to illustrate e subject which they 
were discussing. Thus P^ul refers to 
the tradition about Jannes and Jambres 
,as true Matory. See Notes on % Tim. 
iii. 8. (e) If, therefore, what is here 
said was truef there was do impropriety 
in its being referred to by Jode 4s an 
illustration of bis subject. The only 
nu^terial question then is, whether it is 
irue. And who can prove that it is 
.not ? What evidence is there that it 
is not ? How is it possible to demon- 
strate Uiat it is .not ? There are many 
allusions iji the Bible to angels ; Uiere 
is express mention of such an angel as 
Michael (Dan. xii. 1} ; there is frequent 
.inentioo of the devil; and there are 
numerous affirmations that both had 
find good angels are employed in im- 
port^t transactions on the earth. Who 
can prove that such spirits never meet, 
never come in conflict, never encounter 
.nich other in executing their purposes 
Good men meet bad men, and why is 
,it any mora absurd to suppose that 
good angels may encounter biad ones ? 
It shottld be rememberod) further, that 
there is no need of supposing that t^e 
subject of the dispute was about burying 
the body of Moses; or that Miohael 
jought to hory it, and the devil endea- 
voured to prevent it — the one in order 
that it migl^t not be worshipped by the 
Israelites, and the other that it might 
be. This indeed beceme Jmcorporated 
into the tradition in the apocryphal 
books which w-are afterwards written ; 
but Jude says not one ivord of ithis, 
«nd is in no way reffionsible /or At. 
All that he says im that there w»s « 
contention or dispute (5caffpcfo^»fi«ar 
JuXsysfo) respecting his body. But 
when it was, or what was the occasion, 
or how it was conducted, he does not 
state, and we have no right to ascribe 
to him sentiments which he has not 
expressed. If «ve;r «u«h a ^cflintKO- 
38* 



versy of my kind existed isspeoting 
that body, it is all that Jude affirms, 
and is all for which he should be held 
responsible. The sum of the matter, 
then, it aeems to me is, that Jude has, 
as Paul did on another occasion, adopted 
a tradition which waa prevalent in his 
time ; that there is nothing neoessarily 
absurd or impossible in the ^M!t affirnwd 
by the tradition, and that no one «an 
possiUy demonstrate that it is not true. 
IF The orchangeL The word.orctoigs/ 
occurs only in one other place in th9 
Scriptures, @ee Notes on 1 Tbess. 
iv. 1 6. It means ruUng or chief angel 
—rthe chief among the hosts of heaven. 
It is nowbero else applied to Michael, 
though iiis name is several times men- 
tioned* Dan. X. 13, 21 ; ui. 1. Rov 
xit. 7. ^ When contending. This word 
(fiuucpu>Qfum>i) refers here to a conten- 
tion or strife with word»-^^-a ditpufO' 
tion. Nothing ferther is necessarily 
implied, for it is so used in this sense 
in the New Testament. Acts xi. 2, 12 
{Greek). IT He disputed (ateXsyc^o). 
iMe word abw would denote merely a 
controversy or contention of woidf. 
Mark ix. 34. Aetaxvii.2, 17; xviii.4, 
19; xiuv. 12. 1 Moui the body of 
Moses* The nature of this controvetc^ 
is wholly unknown, Sind iconjeotuie is 
useless. It is not said, however, that 
there waa a strife which should pA the 
body, or a contention about burying it, 
or any pbysieal contention about it 
whatever. That there may have been, 
no one indeed can disprove, but all that 
the apostle says would be met by a sup- 
position that there was any debate ot 
any kind respecting that body, in which 
Michael, though provoked by the oppo- 
sition of the urorat being in the uni- 
verse, still restrained lumself from any 
outbroaking of passion, and used only 
the language of mild but firm rebuke 
IT Durst not (p^x it^^^mfit)* ' Did not 
dare.' It is not said that he did not 
dare to do it because he feared Satan, 
but all that the word implies is OMt by 
•np|>o«i«g ttebedid|»Qt4w»lo40it 
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10 Bnt these speak evil of 
those things which they know 
p ot : but what they know natu- 

becaute he fearwl the Loni, or hecauM 
in any cirevmeUiDcee it would be wrong. 
%A raUing tteeumUion. The Greek 
word is hiaaphtmy. The meening is, 
he did not indulge in the langntge of 
mere repnieeh ; end it is imptied here 
that fQoh language would be wrong any 
where. If it would be right to bring 
a railing aceuaation against any one it 
would be against the devil 1 But 
•eoMf, The Lord rtbuke thee. The word 
here used {iiu/tHttm) meenB properly 
to put honour upon ; and then to ad- 
judge or confirm. Then it came to be 
used in the sense of commanding or 
reMirtdmng, as, e. g., the winds and 
waves. Matt. Vm. 36. Mark ir. 39. 
Then it is used in the sense of admo- 
fUBhing Mtrongfy / of enjoining upon 
one, with the idea of eeneure. Matt 
zvii. 18. Mark i. 26. Luke iv. 35, 41. 
This is the idea here— the expression 
of a wish that the Lord would take 
the ■ matter of the dispute to him- 
eelf, and that he would properly re- 
strain snd control Satan, with the 
implied idea that his conduct Was 
wrong. The language is the same as 
that reoorded in Zech. iii. 2, as used 
by * the angeK respecting Satan. But, 
as observed above, there is no reason 
to suppose that the apostle referred to 
that The fact, however, that the angel 
is said to have used the language on 
that occasion may be allowed to give 
confirmation to what is said here, since 
it shows that it is language which an- 
geltc beings naturally employ. 

10. But these epeak evil of those 
' things U)hieh they know not. These 
false and corrupt teachers employ re- 
proachful language of those things 
which lie wholly beyond the reach of 
their vision. Notes on 2 Pet ii. 12. 
IT But what they know naturally. As 
mere men \ as animals ; that is, in 
" things pertaining to their physical na- 



rally, as brute beasts, in those 
things they corrupt themselves. 
11 Woe unto them ! for they 



tore, or in which they are on a level 
with the brute creation. The reference 
is to the natural instincts, the impulses 
of appetite, and passion, and sensual 
pleasure. The idea of the apostle 
seems to be, that their knowledge was 
confined to those things. They did 
not rise shove them to the intelligent 
contemplation of those higher things 
against which they used only the Ian- | 
guage of reproach. There are molti- i 

tndes of such men in the world. To* 
wards high and holy objects they use 
only the language of reproach. They 
do not undentand them, but they can 
rail at them. Their knowledge is con- 
fined to the subjects of sensual indul- 
gence, and all their intelligence in that 
respect is employed only to corrupt and 
destroy themselves. IT As brute beasts. 
Animals without intelligence. Notes 
on 2 Pet ii. 12. IT In those things 
they corrupt themselves. They live 
only for sensual indulgence, and sink 
deeper and deeper in sensual gratificftf 
tions. 

1 1. Woe unto them/ See Matt xi. 
21. IT For they have gone in the way 
of Cain. Gen. iv, 5—12. That is, 
they have evinced disobedience and re- 
bellion as he did; they have shown 
that they are proud, corrupt, and d 

wicked. The apostle does not specify 
the points in which they had imitated 
the example of Cain, but it was proba- 
bly in such things as these — pride, 
haughtiness, the hatred of religion, 
restlessness under the restraints of vii^ 
tue, envy that others were more fa- 
voured, and a spirit of hatred of the 
brethren (comp. 1 John iii. 15) which 
would lead to murder. ^ And ran 
greedily after the error of Balaam for 
reward. The word rendered ran gree- 
dily (ihxv^fJo^t from ixzka)* means 
to pour out, and then, when spoken of 
persons, that they are poured outt or 
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have gone in the way of Cain, • 
and ran greedily after the error 
ofBalaam ^ for reward, and per- 
ished in the gainsaying of Core. '^ 

that they rusk tumuUuoualy on an 
object; that is, that they give them- 
selvet up to any thing. The idea here 
18, that all restraint was relaxed, and 
that they rushed on tumuituously to 
any course of life that promised gain. 
See Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 15. IT And 
perished. They perish, or they will 
perish. The result is so certain that 
the apostle speaks of it as if it were 
already done. The thought seems to 
have lain in his mind in this manner : 
he thinks of them as having the same 
character as Korah, and then at once 
thinks of them as destroyed in the 
same manner, or as if it were already 
done. They are identified with him 
in their character and doom. The word 
rendered perish (ojtoJOufu) is often used 
to denote future punishment. Matt. x. 
28, 39; xviii. 14. Mark i. 24. Luke 
xiii. 3, 5. John iii. 15, 16 ; x. 28. 2 
Thess. ii. 10. 2 Pet iii. 9. IT In the 
gainsaying of Core. OfKorah. Num. 
xvi. 1 — 30. The word gainsaying 
here means properly contradiction, or 
speaking against, then controversy, 
question, strife ; then contumely, re- 
proach, or rebellion. The idea here 
seems to be, that they were guilty of 
insubordination ; of possessing a rest- 
less and dissatisfied spirit ; of a desire 
to rule, &LC 

12. These are spots. See Notes on 
2 Pet ii. 13. The word used by 
Peter, however, is not exactly the same 
as that used here. Peter uses the word 
aid%M {nfiloi) ; Jude ff^'xaSc; {spila- 
des). The word used by Jude means 
properly a roek by or in the sea; a 
clifT, &C. It may either be a rock by 
the sea, against which vessels may be 
wrecked, or a hidden rock in the sea, 
on which they may be stranded at an 
unexpected moment See Hesychius, 
and Pollax, u quoted In Wftstein, in 



12 These arc spots ' in your 
feasts of charity, when they feast 
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loc. The idea here seems to be, not 
that they were spots and blemishes /m 
their sacred feasts, but that they were 
like hidden rocks to the mariner. As 
those rocks were the cause of shipwreck, 
so these false teachers caused others to 
make shipwreck of their faith. They 
were as dangerous in the church as 
hidden rocks are in the ocean. IT In 
your feasts of charity. Your feasts of 
love. The reference is, probably to the 
Lord*s Supper, called a feast or festival 
of love, because (I.) It revealed the 
love of Christ to the world ; (2.) Be- 
cause it was the means of strengthening 
the mutual love of the disciples : a fes- 
tival which love origrinated, and where 
love reigned. It has been supposed 
by many, that the reference here is to 
festivals which were subsequently called 
Agapse, and which are now known as 
Love-feasts — meaning a festival imme- 
diately preceding the celebration of the 
Lord*s Supper. But there are strong 
objections to the supposition that there 
is reference here to such a festival : 
(1.) There is oo evidence, unless it be 
found in this passage, that such cele- 
brations had the sanction of the apos- 
tles. They are nowhere else mentioned 
in the New Testament, or alluded to, 
unless it is in 1 Cor. xi. 17 — 34, an 
instance which is mentioned only to 
reprove it, and to show that such ap- 
pendages to the Lord's Supper were 
wholly unauthorized by the original 
institution, and were liable to gross 
abuse. (2.) The supposition that they 
existed, and that they are referred to 
here, is not necessary in order to a pro- 
per explanation of this passage. All that 
it fairly means will be met by the sup- 
position that the reference is to the 
Lord's Supper. Thai was in every 
sense a festival of love or charity. The 
words will appropriately apply to that. 
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with 700, feedioc * theanelves 

without fear : ^ clouds they are 
without water, carried ' about of 
winds ; trees whose fruit ' with- 



•nd U&ere i« do necenity of roppoaiDg 
any khiog elie in onler to meet their 
fuH significaUon. (8.) Thwe can be 
no doubt that auch a cuaioa earlj ex- 
iated in the Christian church, and ez- 
tensiveiy prevailed j but it can readily 
be accounted for without suppoaing 
that it had the sanction of the apostles, 
or that it existed in their time, (a) 
Festivals prevailed among the Jews, 
and it would not be unnatural to intro* 
duce them into the Christian church. 
(6) The custom prevailed among the 
heathen of having a •feast upon a 
aacrifice,' or in connection with a sacri- 
fice, and as the Lord's Supper com- 
memorated the great sacrifice for sin, 
it was not unnatural, in imitation of 
the heathen, to append a feast or fiBsti- 
val to that ordinance, either before or 
after its celebration, (c) Thia very 
passage in lude, with perhaps some 
others in the New Testament (comp. 
1 Cor. xi. 36. AcU ii. 46 ; vi. 2), 
might be so construed as to seem to 
knd countenance to the custom. For 
these reasons it seems clear to me that 
the passage before us does not refer to 
hoe-feoilt; and, therefore, that they 
»re not authorized in the New Testa- 
ment. See, however, Coleman's An- 
tiquities of the Christian church, ch. 
xvi., § 13. 1 When they feast with 
you. Showing that they were profes- 
sors of religion. Notes, 3 Pet. ii. 13, 
IT Feeding thenuehee tmthout fear. 
That is, without any proper reverence 
or respect for the ordinance ; attending 
en the Lord's Supper ss if it were an 
ordinary feast, and making ft an occa- 
sion of riot and gluttony. See 1 Cor. 
zi. 20—22. IT ClowU they are, &c. 
Notes, 2 Pet ii. 17. Comp. Eph. iv. 
14. IT Trtea whose fruit unihertth. 
The idea here is substantially the same 
M ^at expressed by Peter, whan he 
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plucked ^ up by the roots. 
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says that they were <wella without 
water;' and by him and Jude, when 
they say that they are like clouds driven 
about by the winds, that shed down 
no refreshing rain upon the earth. 
Such welb and clouds only disappoint 
expectations. So a tree that ahould 
promise fruit, but whose iiruit should 
always wither, would be useless. The ^ 
word rendered uMatih (fSkMnCc^Mo) 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. It means, properly, otf/ufii- 
nal; and the expression here denotes 
trees of autumn s that is, trees stripped 
of leaves and verdure ; trees on which 
there is no fruit Rob, hex. The 
sense, in the use of this word, there- 
fore, is not exactly that which is ex- 
pressed in our translation, that the fruit 
has unthered, but rather that they are 
like the trees of autumn, which are 
stripped and bare. So the Vulgate, 
arbores autumnaies, 7*he idea of their 
being without fruit is ex|»ressed in the 
next word. The image which aeems 
to have been before the mind of iude 
in this expression, is that of the naked 
trees of autumn as contrasted with the 
bloom of spring and the dense foliage 
of summer. H WUhout fruit. That 
is, they produce no fi[uit Either they a 

are wholly barren, like the barren §^ 
tree, or the fruit which was set never 
ripens, but falls off. They are, there- 
fore, useless as religious instructo m aa 
much so as a tree ia which produces 
no fruit IT Twice dead. That is, 
either meaning that they ase seen to be 
dead in two successive seasons, show- 
ing that there u no hope that they will 
revive and be valuable ; or, using the 
word twice to denote emphasis, mean- 
ing that they are absolutely or alto- 
gether dead. Perhaps the idea is, that 
successive summers and winters bave 
passed ovw theivt, and th»tiu>.wfDa of 
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foaming out their own shame; 
wandering * stars, to whom is re- 
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served the blackness of darkness 
for ever. 

14 And Enoch also the seventh 

b Ee. 8. 10, 11. 



life appear, t Plucked up by the 
roots. The wind blows them down, or 
they are removed by the husbandman 
as only cambering the groand. They 
are not cut down — leavrag a stump 
that might sprout again — bat they are 
extirpated root and branch; that is, 
they are wholly worthless. There is 
a regular ascent in this climax, first, 
the apostle sees a tree apparently of 
autumn, stripped and leafless ; then he 
sees it to be a tree that bears no fruit ; 
then he sees it to be a tree over which 
successive winters and summers pass 
and no signs of life appear; then as 
wholly extirpated. So he says, it is 
with these men. They produce no 
fruits cf holiness ; months and years 
•how that there is no vitality in them ; 
they are fit only to be extirpated and 
cast away. Alas ! how many professors 
of religion are there, and how many re- 
ligious teachers, who answer to this 
description ! 

13. Raging waves of the sea, Coinp. 
2 Pel. ii. 18. They are like the wild 
and ref^tless waves of the ocean. The 
image here seems to be, that they were 
noisy and bold in their professions, and 
were as wild and ungovernable in their 
passions as the billows of the sea. 
IT Foaming out their own shame. The 
waves are lashed into foam, and break 
and dash on the shore. They seem to 
produce nothing but foam, and to pro- 
claim their own shame, that after all 
their wild roaring and agitation they 
should effect no more. So with these 
noisy and vaunting teachers. What 
they impart is as unsubstantial and 
valueless as the foam of the ocean- 
waves, and the resalt is in fact a pro- 
clamation of their own shame. Men 
with so lood professions should pro- 
duce much more. T Wandering stars. 



The word rendered wandering (ftKa^ 
rt'at) is that from which we have 
derived the word planet. It properly, 
means one who wanders about; a 
wanderer; and Was given by the ani- 
cients to planets because they seemed 
to wander about the heavens, now for- 
ward and now backward among the 
other stars, without any fixed law. 
Pliny, N. His. ii. 6. Cicero, however, 
who saw that they were governed by 
certain established laws, says that the 
name seemed to be given to them With« 
out reason. De Nat. Deo. ii. 20. So 
far as the toords used are concerned, 
the reference may be either to the 
planets, properly so called, or to comets, 
or to ignes fatui, or meteors. The 
proper idea is that of stars that have no 
regular motions, or that do not move in 
fixed and regular orbits. The laws of 
the planetary motions were not then 
understood, and their movements seemed 
to be irregular and capricious; and 
hence, if the reference is to tbem, they 
might be regarded as not an unapt illus- 
tration of these teachers. The sense 
seems to be, that the aid which we de- 
rive from the stars, as in navigation, is in 
the fact that they are regular in their 
places and movements, and thus the 
mariner can determine his position. If 
they had no regular placet and move- 
ments, they would be useless to the 
seaman. So with false religious teach- 
ers. No dependence can be placed on 
them. It is not uncommon to compare 
a religious teacher to a star. Rev. i. 16 ; 
ii I. Comp. Rev. xxii. 16. IT To whom 
is reserved the blackness of darkness 
for ever. Not to the stars, but to the 
teachers. The language here is the 
same as in 2 Pet ii. 17. See Notes on 
that verse. 

14. And EnwA also the seventh from 
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from Adam, prophesied of these, 

saying. Behold, the * Lord cora* 

aZflcl4.f. 

Adam, The aetenth in the direct line 
of deaoent from Adftm. The line of 
descent is Adam, Setb, Enoa, Cainan, 
Mabalee], Jared, Enoch. Gen. ▼. 3, aeq. 
On the character of Enoch, aee Notea 
' on Heb. zi. 6. IT Prophesied of these. 
Uttered propheaiea applicable to these 
men, or reapecling jaat auch men aa 
these. It is not neceaaarily meant 
that he had theae men specifically in 
bis eye, but all that ia fairly implied is, 
that his predictions were descriptive 
of them. There is no mention made 
in the writings of Moses of the fact 
that Enoch waa a prophet ; but nothing 
is more probable in itself, and there is 
no absurdity in supposing that a true 
prophecy, though unrecorded, might be 
handed down by tradition. See Notes 
on 2 Tim. iii. 8. Jude 9. The source 
from which Jude derived this passage 
respecting the prophecy of Enoch, is 
unknown. Amidst the multitude of 
traditions, however, handed down by 
the Jews from a remote antiquity, 
though many of them were false, and 
many of a trifling character, it is rea> 
aonable to presume that some of them 
were true and were of importance. 
No man can prove that the one before 
us is not of that character ; no one can 
show that an inspired writer might not 
be led to make the selection of a true 
prophecy from a mass of traditions, 
and as the prophecy before us is one 
that would be every way worthy of a 
prophet, and worthy to be preserved, its 
quotation furnishes no argument against 
the inspiration of Jude. There is no 
clear evidence that he quoted it from 
any book extant in his time. There is 
indeed now an apocryphal writing 
called *The Book of Enoch,' contain- 
ing a prediction strongly resembling 
this, but there is no certain proof that 
it existed so early as the time of Jude, 
nor if it did, is it absolutely certain 



elh wkh ten tboosaod of his 

saints. 



that he quoted from it Both Jude 
and the author of that book may have 
quoted a common tradition of their 
time, for there can be no doubt that the 
passage referred to was handed down 
by tradition. The passage as found in 
the * Book of Enoch' is in these words : 
** Behold he comes with ten thousand 
of his saints, to execute judgment upon 
them, and deatroy the wicked, and re- g 
prove all the carnal, for every thing ' 
which the ainful and ungodly have 
done and committed againat him." ch. 
ii. Bib. Repository, voL xv. p. 86. If 
the Book of Enoch was written after 
the time of Jude, it is natural to sup- 
pose that the prophecy referred to by 
him, and handed down by tradition, 
would be inserted in it. This book 
was discovered in an ^thiopic ver- 
sion, and was published with a transla- 
tion by Dr. Laurence in Oxford, in 
1821, and republished in 1832. A full 
account of it and its contents may be 
seen in an article by Proil Stuart in 
the Bib. Repository for January 1840, 
pp. 86—137. ^The Lord eomeih. 
That is, the Lord will come. See Notea 
on 1 Cor. xvi. 22. It would seem from 
this to have been an early doctrine tha/ 
the Lord would descend to the earth 
for judgment. H With ten thousand 
of his saints. Or, of his holy ones. ^ 
The word saints we now apply com- 
monly to redeemed saints, or to Chris- 
tians. The original word is, however, 
applicable to all who are hofyt angels 
as well as men. The common repre- 
sentation in the Scriptures is, that he 
would come attended by the angels 
(Matt. XXV. 31), and there is doubtless 
allusion here to such beings. It is a 
common representation in the Old Tes- 
tament also that God, when he mani- 
fests himself, is accompanied by great 
numbers of heavenly beings. Sec Pa, 
Ixviii. 17. Deut. xxxiii. 2. 
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15 To execute jadgnieat upon 

all, " and to convince all that are 
ungodly among them of all their 
ungodly deeds which they have 
ungodly committed, and. of all 
their hard speeches'' which un- 
godly sinners have spoken against 
him. 



15. To execute judgment upon all. 
That 18, he iihaU come to judge all the 
dwellers upon the earth, good and bad. 
? And to convince all. The word con* 
vince we now use commonly in a some- 
what limited sense, as meaning to sa- 
tisfy a man^s own mind either of the 
truth of some proposition, or of the 
fact that he has done wrong, as being 
in this latter sense synonymous with 
the word convict* This conviction is 
commonly produced by argument, or 
truth, and is not necessarily followed 
by any sentence of disapprobation, or 
by any judicial condemnation. But 
this is clearly not the sense in which 
the word is used here. The purpose 
of the coming of the Lord will not 
be to convince men in that sense, 
though it is undoubtedly true that the 
wicked will see that their lives have 
been wrong; but it will be to pronounce 
a sentence on them as the result of the 
evidence of their guilt The Greek word 
which is here used occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. 1 All thai are 
ungodly among them. All that are 
Dot pious; all that have no religion. 
H Of all their ungodly deeds, 6lc. Of 
their wicked actions and words. This 
is the common doctrine of the Bible, 
that all the wicked actions and words 
of men will be called into judgment 
In regani to this passage, thus quoted 
from an ancient prophecy, we may re- 
mark : (1.) That the style bears the 
marks of its being a quotation, or of its 
being preserved by Jude in the lan- 
guage in which it had been handed 
down by tradition. It is not the style 
of Jude. It is not so terse, pointed* 



16 These are murmurers, 

complainers, walking after their 
own lusts; and their mouth 
speaketh great swelling wards^ 
having men's persons in admira- 
tion because of advantage. 

a Re. 30. 13. » Ps. 73. 9. 



energetic. (2.) It has every probable 
mark of its having been actually deli- 
vered by Enoch. The age in which he 
lived was corrupt The world was 
ripening for the deluge. He was him- 
self a good man, and as would seem, 
perhaps, almost the only good man of 
his generation. Nothing would be 
more natural than that he should be re- 
proached by hard words and speeches, 
and nothing more natural than that he 
should have pointed the men of his own 
age to the future judgment (3.) The 
doctrine of the final judgment, if this 
was uttered by £noch, was an early 
doctrine in the world. It was held 
even in the first generations of the race. 
It was one of those great truths early 
communicated to man to restrain him 
from sin, and to lead him to prepare for 
the great events which are to occur on 
the earth. The same doctrine has been 
transmitted from age to age, and is now 
one of the most important and the most 
afiecting that refers to the final destiny 
of men. 

16. JTiese are murmurers. I'he 
word here used does not elsewhere 
occur, though the word murmur is fre- 
quent Matt zz. 11. Luke V. 30. John 
vi. 41, 43, 61 ; vii. 82. 1 Cor. z. 10. 
Comp. John vii. 12. Acts vt. 1. Phil, 
ii. 14. 1 Pet iv. 9. The sense is that 
of rei»ning or complaining under the 
allotmente of Providence, or finding 
fault with God*8 plans, and purposes, 
and doinga. ^ Compkdners, Literallyi 
finding fault with one's own lot Q/ufti^'* 
fiot^)» The word does not elsewhere 
occur in the New Testament ; the 
thing often occurs in this world. No*. 
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17 Bat, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken 
before of the spostles of onr 
Lord Jesos Christ ; 

18 How that they told yoa « 
there should be mockers in the 
last time, who should walk after 
their own ungodly lusts. 



thing U more common Uuin for men to 
complain of their lot; to think that it 
18 hard; to compare theira with that 
of othera, and to bfame God for not 
having made their circomstancea differ- 
ent. The poor complain that they are 
not ridi like othen; the aiek that they 
an not well; the enalaved that they 
afe not five; the bereaved that they are 
deprived of friends ; the ugly that they 
ai« not beaatilhl ; thoae in humble life 
that their lot was not cast among the 
great and the gay. The virtue that is 
opposed to this is conientmeni — a virtue 
of inestimable value. See Notes on 
Phil. iv. 11. 1 Walking after their 
own huts. Giving unKmited indulgence 
to their appetites and passions. See 
Notes on 2 Pet iii. 3. IT And their 
mouth gpeaktth great swelling words. 
Notes on 9 Pet ii. 18. 1 Having men*9 
persons in admiration. Showing great 
respect to certain persons, particular]]^ 
the rich and the great. The idea is, 
that they were not just in the esteem 
which they had for others, or that they 
did not appreciate them according to 
their real worth, but paid special atten' 
tion to one class in order to promote 
their sellish ends. K Because of ad- 
vantage. Because they hoped to derive 
some benefit to themselves. 

17, 18. Butt beUwedt renumber ye. 
See. There is a striking similarity be- 
tween these two verses and 2 Peter iii. 
1 — 3. It occurs in the same connec- 
tion, following the description of the 
Iklse and dangerous teachers against 
whom the apostle would guard them, 
and couched almqpt in the same words. 



19 These bfe they who sepa- 
rate * themselves, sensual, having 
not the Spirit. 

20 But ye, beloved, building ' 
up yourselves on your most holy 
faith, praying ' in the Holy 
Ghost, 

« 1 Ti. 4. 1. h He. 10. 25. c Got. 2. 7. 

d Ep. 6. 1& 



See the passage explained in the Notea 
on Peter. When Jude (ver. 17) entreata 
them to remember the words which 
were spoken by the apostksty it is not 
necessarily to be inferred that he was 
not himself an apoetle, for he is speak- 
ing of what was past, and there might 
have been a special reason why he 
should refer to something which they 
would distinctly remember which had 
been spoken by the other apostles on 
this point Or it might be that he 
meant also to include himself among 
them, and to speak of the apostles col- 
lectively without particularly specifying 
himself. IX Moekers, The word ren- 
dered mockers here is the same which 
in the parallel place in 2 Pet iii. 3 is 
rendered scoffers, Peter has stated 
more fully what was the particular sub- 
ject on which they scoffed, and has 
shown that there was no occasion for 
it. 2 Pet. iii. 4, seq. 

19. These be they who separate them' 
sehes. That is, from their brethren, 
and from the work of benevolence and 
truth; Comp. Rom. tv'u 17. Judges 
V. le, 2'3. ^S&nsund, Undtor the in- 
fluence of gross pasldona and appetites. 
1 Having not the Spirit, The Holy 
Spirit, or the spirit of true religion. 

20. But ye, beloved, building up 
yourselves on your most holy faith. 
Comp. Notes on ver. 3. On the word 
building, see Notes on I Cor. iii. 9, 
10. Eph. ii. 80. It is said here that 
they were to < build up themselves,-* 
that is, they were to act as moral and 
responsible agents in this, or were to 
put forth their own proper exertions to 
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31 Keep * yourtelvis in the 
lore of God, lookkig* for the 
mercy of oar Lord Jesiui Chriot 
unto eternal life. 



do it Dtptndent as w vn, and m 
all penooa with conect Tiews wi|l feel 
IbeBueives to be, yet it ia proper to en- 
deavour to do the work of leligion aa 
if we had ampie power ouraelyes. See 
Notes on Phil. ii. 12* The phcaae 
iinoat holy 6dth' here refeni to theay/i- 
ten of nUgion which waa founded on 
feith{ and the meaning if, that they 
ahould aeel^ to eatablish themaelvee 
ipioet Urialy in the belief of tl^e doc- 
Innflfr An4 in :^e practice of the duties 
of that ayatf m of Religion. ^ ProMtng 
m tU 4^Gho9t, See Noita on Bph. 
vi.18. 

%l. Kup jfwrMiveM in the hoe of 
G^d. StiU adverting to their own 
tgwiegr. On the dnty here eigoioed, 
•ee Notvt. v^ John xv. 9. The phraae 
«i^ lofo of God' may mean either 
XM^ l^e to 11% or QU^ k^ve to him. 
The letter appeaca. however, to be 
Ibe aepae here, beci^nae it i« not a 
ai||i;iact which could be eajoined, that 
we aboold fteep up Gia$ hf» to u^. 
That ie a point over which we can 
J^ve no ejontrol, except ao far aa it 
may be the result of oar obedience; but 
we matf be eommiinded to leve him, 
and to htisp ooisehrea in that love. 
%J4f9Hngfirth€mer^ofourLard 
JIviM Ckmt. Particqlarly when he 
shall came to receive his people to him- 
•etf:fieeNot«ionTiti]sii.l8. 2Fet. 
ill. 12, 2Tim.iv,8. 

92. And of fome hope eomptmim. 
Thw owMt he iolended to teffch that 
thqr were pot to have compasiion for 
all nma^ or to regard the salvation of 
all with splkatnjii bat that th^ were 
to have apeoial and pecnliar qomfias- 
aioA fer a certain class of perions, or 
were to approach them with feelings 

ripriato to their condition. The 
b, that the peculiar feeling to be 
39 



32 And of gone have oooh 
paggion, making a diflerence : 
23 And others sare mth fear, 

eJlio.UE.9,10. »T1.8.iaL 



m a ni fea t ed towards a eertaia clpii 9f 
persons in seeking their salvftion was 
tonder aflSx^on and kii^dneaa. They 
we^e to approach them in the gentleft 
manaeri appealipg to them by each 
words SB; kne would prompt. Othev 
were to be af^woached in a difipcent 
manner, indicated by the phrae«b ' wiP 
with fear.' The class here referred to 
to whom pify (iUfiu) waa to bP 
ahown, and in wboee oonveKaion and 
aalvattoP ' Uader compapiw^P waa to be 
emploje<]^ •Ppotr to haTO been the 
timid» the gentle, the aiiwary; thoi^o 
vfhohad not yet fellen ipto danget^oiie 
erron, but who might be ezpeeed to 
themt thoaei ibr there are auch, wiM> 
wctuld be mom likely to be inHn e ng i M 
by kifd worda and .a gentle maamr 
than Vy denunciation. The diyeetioii 
tbeia anp ounts to this» that wthile we aqs 
to seek to save all, weaie to adapt oa«- 
selves wisely to the ohavader and cii^ 
cums t a n cs s of thoss whom we eeek to 
sf^ve. See P(otai on i Cor< ix. 19^29. 
H Miakifig a d^ffisren/fe. Making a 
diptinction between them, notj la ragmd 
to your ifiBmcf for their ealvattontor 
yoar ^^brfe to aave them> bot to the 
mamur in which it is dona. To be 
able to do this is one of the higbeat 
qualifications to be iougbt by one wiho 
endeavours to save soak, and ia iedie- 
fer a good mmister of Hm 
The young, the tender, Um 
delicate, the refined, need a difibrmit 
kind of treatment irom the rough, the 
uncttltivatedp the hardened, Thia wii- 
dom was shown by the fiavlqur in all 
his pieachwg; it wa» emiaent in the 
preaching of Paoh 

23. And others. Another eta; 
thoae who were of ench a character, er 
in such circumstances^ that a oiore boU, 
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mlliDg* them oat of die lire; 
. hating even the garment ^Bpolted 
hy the flesh. 
34 Now * unto him that is 




tebtttsradttpladlotbeiii. % aaoewiik 
That if, by upfmSM adapted to 
~ " to be 

ther 
to be 

deiifen of the penom lefened to, or 
frooi the diead of fatme wmlttu It is 
vndoebtodly liiie tfairt while then ii a 
daaa of penona who can be won to 
ombffaee valigion by mild and gentle 
pel— aeion, there ia another daaa who 
can be arowed only by the tarrora of 
tfM law. STety method ii to be em- 
ployed, in ite proper place, that we 
•by an meana may aate aome.' ^PiM- 
ing Hum out of ike frt* Aa yon 
woiild anatch penona oat of the fin; 
or aa yon woiAd aeiae on a peraon that 
waa walking intoavoleano. Then, a 
man woaM not nee the mild and gentle 
langnage of pcnoaaMm, but by word 
I riMw that he waa deeply in 
IT Hating even the garment 
spotted dy the fitdu The ailoaion 
hen ii not quite certain, thongh the 
Idea which the apoatle meant to convey 
ia not diAcnlt to be nnderitood. By 
« the garment spotted by the fieah' then 
magr he an allusion to a garment worn 
by one who had had the plague, or 
some oflenstn disean which might be 
eomnmnicated to othen by touching 
oven the dothing which they had worn. 
Or then may be an allusion to the 
oeremonial law of Moses, by which 
all those who came in contact with 
dead bodiea wen regarded as unclean, 
-Laur* zxL 11. Num. ti. 6; iz. 6; 
idx. 11 ; or then may be an allusion 
to the caaa mentioned in Lev. zt. 
4f 10, 17; or perhapa to a case of 
iepmsy. In all such instancea, then 
would be the idea that the thing n- 
femd to by which the gannent had 
^hsen spotted, waa polluting, contagious. 



aUe to keep' you from fallings 
and to' present jroii faultless be- 
fore the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy, 

•10.M.SS-S7. 4STL4.18. sCii.l.fa. 



or loathaome, and that it waa proper 
not even to touch each a garment, or 
to come In contact with it in any way. 
To aomething of thia hind the apootfe 
eomparea the dna of the penons hen 
nferrad to. While the utmost effort 
waa to be made to san them, they wen 
hi no way to partake of theb atna; 
their condoct was to be regarded aa 
loathaome and contagions; and thooe 
who attempted to aan them wen to 
take every pncantion to preaervn 
their own parity. Then ii much wia- 
dom In tlda counael. While we en- 
deavonr to save the ftnner, we cannot 
too deeply loathe his sou / and in ap- 
proaching aome classes of sinnen thm 
IS need of as much can to avoid bains 
defiled by them, aa then would be to 
eecape the plague if we had any t|an»> 
action with one who had it Net a 
few have been deeply eoirupted in their 
attempta to reform & polluted. Then 
never could be, for ezample, too much 
drcumapection and pnyer for peraonal 
aafety from pollution, in mtempting to 
reform licentious and abandoiied fo- 
malea. 

84. Vom unto him that i$ able to 
keep you from falling* Thia ascrip* 
tion to one who vras able to keep them 
from frilling, is made in view of the 
fitcts adverted to in the epiaHe— the 
dangen of being led away by the arte 
and the ezample of these teachen of 
error. Comp. ver. 8. On the ascription 
itself, comp. Notes on Romi zvi. S6-- 
27. The phrase * to keep from frilling' 
means hen to p r eserve from felling 
into sin, from yielding to teraptotion, 
and ^ihonouring their religion. The 
word used (Sat'tojuytoi) occun nowbon 
else in the New Testament It means 
properly, not etumbUng, as of a hone; 
then without falUng into tin, blamO' 
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25 To ' the only wise God 
oar SaTioor, 6« glory and ma- 

• ITLLV. 



letff. It it Ood only who, amidit the 
tempUtions of the world, cm k^p os 
from fiJIing ; but, bletied be bis name, 
he can do it, and if we trust in him he 
will t And to pre$ent you fauUlui. 
The word here rendered JauHksa is the 
same which is rendered unbUunable in 
Col. i. SS. See the sentiment here ex- 
pressed explained in the Notes on that 
passage. H Be/ore the pmenee of hU 
glory. In his own gforiotts prssence ; 
before himself encomp as ss d with glory 
In hesYen. The saints are to be pre- 
sented there as redeemed and sanc- 
tified, and as made worthy by grace 
to dwell there for erer. %Wth ex- 
eeedhigjoy. With the abounding joy 
that they are redeemed; that they are 
lescoed from sorrow, sin, and death, 
and that heaven is to be their eternal 
home. Who now can form an adequate 
idea of the happiness of that hourl 
85. 7b the dUy wue God. See 
Notes on Kom. xvi. S7. 1 Tim. i. 17. 
t Our Samour. The woid Samour 
nay be appropriately applied to God 
as such, because he is the great author 
of salvation, though it is commonly 
applied to the Lord Jesus Christ That 
it may have been designed that it 
should be applied here to the Lord 
Jesoi, no one can certainly deny, nor 
can it be demonstrated that it was; 
and in these dreumstancea, as all 
that is Curly unplied hi the language 
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jeaty, dominion and power^ both 
DOW and e? er. Amen. 



may be applied to Ood as such, it is 
most natural to give the phrase that in* 
terpretation. IT Be ghry and mmuty. 
I Tim. L 17. Kom. xvi. 17. 1 Domi 
nion and power, ice. See Matt vi. 13. It 
is common in the Scriptures to ascribe 
power, dominion, and glory to God, ex- 
pressing the feeling that all that is 
great and good belongs to him, and the 
desire of the heart that he may reign 
in heaven and on earth. Comp. Rev. 
iv. 11 ; xix. 1. With the expressioo 
of such a dssire it vras not inappropriate 
that this epistle should be closed— and it 
is not inappropriate that this volume 
should be closed with the utterance 
of the same wish. In all our a&ctiona 
and aspirations may God be supreme i 
in all the sin and wo which pievail 
here below may we look forward with 
strong desire to the tune wlie» his do- 
minion shall be set up over all the 
earth ; in all our own sins and sonrowa 
be It ours to look onward to the time 
when in a purer and happier world 
his leign may be set up over our own 
souls, and when we may cast every 
crown at his feet and si^, «Thou art 
worthy, O Ijord, to receive gtoiy, and 
honour, and power; for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasura 
they aro and weee created." MAUehua; 
salvation, and gloiy, and honour, and 
power, unto the Lord our God." Bev. 
Iv.ll; ziz.1. 
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fVom rArRcT. Ralph Wardlavt, D.D. 
I Invt •siMiaad IIm ** NMn" •fth* R«T.AibM BaroM o« • coasiclenble varioty lAUttimg 
pMMfw ; aod, lo far m ny enniaatiaB hat goaa, I fari Mnideaft in praaonoinr tbaai to ba 
ahanctatiMd, ia no ordinary degraai bj diaonwaatha judpaant, ■annd thaology, nnoataata- 
tiow laantinf « praetkial wiaikn» and avaagalioal piaty. A bo<m of giaaiCar banafit to tha pab> 
Ba aan BoC ba baalowad Uiao, aloof with oonact and chaap Bibka, to giva wida cimlatioa, 
by ekaap aditioos, to Coauaentanos on tha BiUa aoeb aa tbia ; and aspaeially ia timea whaa 
tka aidnahra antbonty of Holy Scriptura, ia all matteia of fiuth and practioa, laqnirea to lia 
aa flnaly aaintaiaad and naivanallT inenfeatod. 

From the Rev. J. W. Massie, D.D., Manchester. 

I had olUa ooaanltad Banaa* ** Notaa** on parts of tha Sacrsd Volume, and found than n 

plato with proOtaUa and aagfastiva BMttar. I wish arary villaga pastor and Sunday sehool 

taanhar ia Britaia had a aoaiplata oopf of tham. Tbay would aflford Taluabla asaistanea to 

■May ia aMia aaltad ■phoiai. 



/Jr^^ie. 



From Sn Cvllino E. Eardlky; Bart. 
I hava Biaeh plaaonra ia azprsaaing ny adiniration of Barnas* *' Notes.** Independeutly u( 
tha BMrit of the warit itaalf, frooi its simplicity and oleaniess to evaa tha hnmbtest intalli- 
foaea, it is wall got up ; tha mapa are very good ; and its moderate price plaoea it within tha 



aiaeliofwoitnlMiM. Toa have aqr beat wiabaa fai t 



/y^wa^ 



Winm Ifte Rw. W. XiTVOsxr AivzANDER, D.D., Edinburgh. 

I hava laag ragardad tha ** Notes^ of the Rev. Albert Barnes oa the Gospels and Episflee 

as the best oommtntary for popular use extant on tha New Testament. They are, for the 

moat part, simple, clear, coneiee, and accurate ; embodjring the results of much reading, with* 

a«t any oiftnsiTa parade of leaxtiikg. It would ba wall that they w^re in the haikds of all whe 



<.>^-4L4,>„ 




TESTIMONIALS TO BAftNBS IfOTIS. 



fi^om ike Rbv. T. W. JmcTir, D.D., F.O.S., Caumrd CdUgt, Undon. 

F«r tiM test tiranty ywn I lute \Mmm % reader of the variom nmtkm of the Her. Albert 
Bamea. From 197 etrooir atUchment to hia eoond and manly theology, I bailed w»th delight 
the fint appearance of hia **'Notea on the New Teatament.*' I have read erery rolume as it 
came forth in the Amtrionn edition, and consider all of them as rich in sober, dear, faithfal, 
and learned exposition of **the mind of the Spirit** in the Dirine Word. 

In these modest volames, Mr. Barnes supplies his aeaders widi all the reaalte of SMideni 
triticism, without making any parade of his learning in Hebrew and Syriac quotations. Oe- 
casional slips in Greek criticism haye escaped some of the best and must diligent interpreters ■ 
oat Mr. Barnes has as few of them as any commentator that I know. For comprehensive 
news in theology, for the application of doctrines to the a&irs of every*day life, and for a 
tendency to prodvee aad to vindicate revivmls ef rtligien In the chuches of Christ, iht Engtu i 
ImMgnage htunottm expositiom egncJ toii. 



,;^^JL.^^^. 



From ike Rev. J. A. Jamb8, Carr'* Lane Cktpel, Birmingham, 
I is, in my judgment, the best popular expositor of the Scriptures of his day. Jlis 
judgment is sound, and his discrimination aoeurate. He is concise without being obscure , 
and yet sufficiently explicit without being tedious. I sometimes differ from himi but nnver 
till I kave well eonsidend his riaws as well as my a 




From the Rbt. J. Shbbium, Surrey ChapeL 
Toar edition of Banna* ** NAtes" nppenia to ase both oarofully and well got -tf^ A<i tnhl 
bn of great nse to Sunday school toachevs and others whose means will not allow them tohaTa 
mem •zpenf'vn and elaborate oomntontories. Without subscribing to every sentiment of the 
notlnr, than enn be po ioubt the "Nute^ ara vnlunble, judieioua, and evangeUeaL Toa 
hnve my tinaera wish for their extonstve droulation. 

From ike Rey. Edwaeo Steams, D.D., CamhenmU. 
'•Mam an tiM New fmrnttT* •raavElvabto aMittatotlMC 
■ eaUMWortafOtt. 




^/^^^^f'^i^ 



From the Ret. Johw Habbis, T>D., Cheehuni CdUege. 
•* •* Expoeition** ia nndonbtedljr the beat wovk of its kind. Beaidas ihtfwinc aawtw. 
ahra aevmintanoe with the writings of other expoaiteia, it is pervaded by an evrngulioal apfadly 
written in a elear, natural, and vigonNia stfle, and ia rsidnta with food HMS 



I TSBTIMOlflAUl TO BAENBB VOTES. 

Firom tk$ Eby. Ja»bx Burms, D.D., JSmm CUpd, Si. MmrflOam. 
I MB 4dltlrt«d wiik Bmm«"* Nalw ;** 1 fridilkw had • ptaM te avny teM^ is tiM iMdl 



V^>wn4 



#V«M ike Rbt. GBotoB Clattom, WtUwortk, 
IbflBff muU ujwtAi MqsalaUd with Albert Bubm' N«w TftifcMMat, I eardiaUy i 
with dhw af ay hwlhrw ia giTiar *h« w«i^ my waraatt raeoauBandaticNi. 




JiVvM I4< RiY. ABm TflOMsoif, D.D., ColdMtremm, 
ftoaa dM daya af Matthaw Heary, ao oonaMBtator that I kaow of haa ^ppeand, who* Uit 
fMtal aaafahaaa, and partieabily for aiMiar to aiaialaxa of tha Goapal tha baat aait al 
k aaa ba eoanaiad with Albart Banaa. 




/Vwi Ae Rbt. £. BicKBBSTm, M.A., Reeiar of Wmtiam, HtrU. 
Ih«vahaaaiathahabitaroeeaaioaaUyaoMaltiarMr.Bataa8**«Bxpoaitioa» Ithiakhivh- 
If of hiaiadaaHj aad ptaty, aad baliava that ha haa rathaiaa aftaeh aaalU iUaitntiaa of that 
flMMi Om JM» whidimat avar ba tha chiaf aiady af tha Chriatiaa. 



^ ^iic^iAAyf^^ir 
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Bxbrmciijrom OrUical Ofpinians of the Prest. 

Vha aathar af thia taloabla work ia aa wall knowa aa oaa of tha ablaat Bibliaal ooauaaata- 
tan ia thia aaaatrjr, that aay astaadad ooauaaadatiaa ia aaadlaaa. Tha baat aoauaoadatioii, 
yarhapa» whieh wa aaaaMka, ia to aay thai aaarly M,M»aopiaaof hia **Ilalaa aa tha Goapala 
aadthaSyiatlatf^ havabaaaaald aiaoathair intpaidieatioa. Thaaa warfca ara valaaUa to 
taaday-aelMal taaehan, aa wall aa aaafal to Cfariatiaaa gaaarattgr ia aaaiatiag-thaaHa aadat 
ilaad tha Waad af Ood.^ffaaafalM. 

Thaaa valaabla eoaaaoatarioa aaaibiaa a Jaat propottioa af tha davotioaal with tha oritieal 
— 6aaMion<Bl ^diaavHaar. 

Tha tnt laak aatonff BibUaal oritiea haa baaa aarigaad la thia abla eoauaaatator.— iV«f 
7a»* AMa^ Gmtttte. 

**l kaow of BO ooBuaaatary,** aaya tha Bar. Dr. Caauaiaff. af Baflaad, *'aa aaeeiaet, fall, 
aad iaipartial. It ia dttod to iaatniet tha praaehor ao loaa than tha Sanday-aehool taacbar. 
h aaaart to ba hia fiaad aAnt to uarail aoToIy what *tha Spirit aaith to tha Chaivhea.' I 
vaatara to piadiet that hia faithlal aad laeid eoaiBMata will iiad a raapoaaa ia tha akiad^ 
haarta, aad e ooa ri aacaa af BMat Cbriatiaa roadaia.** 

Th^ Um» of AOert Bmnm», of PhihMlolphia. haa b aaemo Bawpaaa. Aa a writer, ha hM 
•titoro M hia awa lairiU md wal away ia oaia.--Xaad^a C3>arc* J aaai f air. 

Haiper and Brothm, PabUihMi, N«w Toik. 
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